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Architecture,  Domestic,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Development  -  of — “The  adobe 
of  Southern  California,  harking  back 
to  Spain  with  its  tile  roofs  and  low- 
lying  verandas;”  California  bungalow 
with  a  patio  effect  at  the  front,  451; 
The  old  missions  are  responsible  for 
the  so-called  Mission  architecture,  of¬ 
ten  dignified  and  luxurious;  an  echo  of 
Art  Nouveau  in  the  architecture,  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  452;  a  shingle  house 
showing  beautiful  proportions  and  un¬ 
usual  formal  garden;  a  shingle  house 
built  to  the  curve  of  the  land,  453;  a 
California  bungalow,  showing  interest¬ 
ing  construction  and  exquisite  har¬ 
mony  of  materials  combined,  454. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Annual  Exhibition  at 
the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York — 
One  corner  at  the  exhibit  of  Arts  and 
crafts  at  the  National  Arts  Club:  show¬ 
ing  interesting  collection  of  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  477;  table  scarf,  embroidered  by 
Mrs.  Sally  F.  Stevens;  crepe  de  chine 
scarf,  ornamented  with  stencil  pattern 
by  Miss  Mary  B.  Lambert;  curtain  of 
Russian  crash,  pond  lily  design,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  embroidery  and  stencil  work, 
by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Hencke,  478;  desk  set 
of  copper,  ornamented  with  nasturtium 
design,  accent  of  brilliant  enamel  work, 
from  the  Rokesley  shop;  landscape  tea 
set  and  vases  from  handicraft  shops  at 
Marblehead,  479;  fire  screen  of  wood 
with  panels  of  copper  and  translucent 
glass,  by  Miss  Minna  D.  Behr;  fire  set 
of  beaten  iron  and  copper,  by  Miss  M. 
H.  Norton;  carved  oak  panel,  suitable 
for  chimney  decoration,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Butterworth,  480. 


Art,  Secession,  in  Europe — Panel  in  high 
relief,  showing  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Secessionists  carry  the  idea  of  a 
“decorative”  use  of  the  human  body, 
38;  Secession  conception  of  a  caryatid, 
with  a  few  subsidiary  figures  added  to 
fill  space,  39;  an  example  of  the  way 
some  German  Secessionists  symbolize 
mystery  and  sublimity,  40;  panel  of 
carved  wood,  showing  some  Secession¬ 
ist  adaptations  of  ancient  symbolism, 
41;  “Fountain  of  the  Rhine  Daugh¬ 
ters  :”  a  fair  example  of  Secessionist 
design,  42;  wood  panel  in  high  relief, 
a  good  illustration  of  decadence,  44. 

Bouquets,  Ghost,  and  the  Things  of 
Shortening  Days — Ghost  bouquets,  539, 
540. 

Bungalow,  The  California— “The  adobe 
walls  which  were  formerly  built  for  de¬ 
fense,  are  now  modified  into  garden 
walls,  which  afiford  complete  seclusion,” 
69;  “There  are  half-covered  porches 
(pergolas)  that  suggest  shade  and  cool, 
and  still  allow  the  sun  to  carpet  the 
ground  with  dappled  shadows,”  70; 
“The  grouping  of  the  windows  is  a 
feature  of  marked  individuality:  they 
do  away  with  the  sense  of  being  en¬ 
closed  within  walls,”  71;  “In  a  coun¬ 
try  with  the  contour  and  coloring  of 
California,  there  can  be  no  style  of 
architecture  so  harmonious  as  that 
founded  upon  the  Spanish  Missions,” 
72;  Work  of  Myron  Hunt  &  Elmer 
Grey,  Architects;  first  floor  and  garden 
plan  of  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Gillis,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  74;  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  house  and  garden,  75;  house  in 
Pasadena,  76;  house  for  Guy  Cochran, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  77;  Oak  Knoll, 
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residence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Perkins, 
Pasadena,  78;  porch  and  terrace,  79. 

Cabinet  Work,  Practical,  Lessons  in — 
Design  of  original  Morris  chair,  90; 
working  drawings  of  Morris  chair,  91; 
magazine  or  music  cabinet;  working 
drawing  of  cabinet,  92;  portable  cab¬ 
inet,  working  drawing  of  portable  cab¬ 
inet,  93;  Craftsman  chair,  working- 
drawing  of  Craftsman  chair,  94;  a  table 
desk,  95;  working  drawing  for  table 
desk,  letter  file,  working  drawing  of 
letter  file,  96;  detail  showing  method 
of  lacing  cane,  214;  occasional  chair; 
working  drawing  of  occasional  chair; 
small  cane  rocker  and  working  draw¬ 
ing,  215;  a  cane  armchair  and  working 
drawing,  216;  large  cane  rocking  chair 
and  working  drawing;  a  cane  settle, 
217;  bookcase  with  laced  cane  panels 
and  working  drawing,  218;  Craftsman 
bookcase,  704;  design  for  a  bookcase, 
705;  Craftsman  bedstead,  706;  design 
for  a  bed,  707;  Craftsman  checker 
table,  708;  design  for  a  checker  table, 
709. 

Carpenter,  A,  Who  is  a  Collector  of  Art 
Objects — The  living  room  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Roberts,  showing  his  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  books  in  the  home¬ 
made  bookcases,  445;  Mr.  Roberts  has 
secured  many  of  his  most  important 
paintings  and  keramics  in  exchange  for 
carpenter  work,  446. 

Competition  in  Designs  for  Textile  Dec¬ 
oration  in  Applique,  Prize  Winners  of 
The  Craftsman — Table  square  or  sofa 
pillow,  designed  by  Frances  Gilbert 
Goe,  Chicago:  fourth  prize,  509;  pea¬ 
cock  portiere,  designed  by  Elizabeth 
C.  Niemann,  Philadelphia:  first  prize, 
601;  sofa  pillow,  designed  by  Inez 
Freeman,  New  York:  second  prize; 
sofa  pillow  designed  by  Ida  J.  Lewis, 
New  York:  honorable  mention,  632; 
sofa  pillow,  designed  by  Adelaide 


Blanchard  Crandall,  Plainfield,  N.  J.: 
honorable  mention;  small  curtain,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mary  F.  Overbeck,  Cam¬ 
bridge  City,  Ind. :  honorable  mention, 
603;  curtain  designed  by  Inez  Free¬ 
man,  New  York,  honorable  mention; 
pond  lily  curtain  designed  by  Mary  F. 
Overbeck,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.:  third 
prize,  604. 

Concerning  Sawdust  Piles,  and  the 
Things  that  Vanish  When  the  Lumber 
Camp  Appears — “They  are  going  to 
cut  down  our  woods;”  “There  were 
pine-roofed  laurel-banked  paths,”  169; 
"There  were  long,  dim  aisles,  high- 
vaulted;”  “A  mushroom  growth  of  huts 
sprung  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
pines,”  170. 

Courting  of  Mahngequay,  The — Frontis¬ 
piece  and  three  inserts  by  Frances  Lea, 
1-9. 

Dabo,  Leon — Leon  Dabo,  263;  “The 
Hudson,  Fort  Lee,”  264;  “The  Hud¬ 
son,  Weehawken,”  265;  “The  Hudson, 
near  Kingston,”  266;  “Early  Morn, 
Hudson  River,”  269. 

Decoration,  Tasteful  and  Economical 
Interior,  Pioneer  Work  of  Women  in — 
Dining  room  decorated  by  Miss  Men¬ 
age,  showing  wall  space  treatment, 
with  landscape  frieze,  355;  bedroom 
decoration  by  Miss  Menage;  frieze, 
curtains  and  draperies  done  from  orig¬ 
inal  stencil  designs,  356;  stencil  design 
for  blue  and  white  bedroom,  357. 

Decorators,  Interior,  Training  for:  Les¬ 
son  II;  Doing  over  a  ballroom  into  a 
nursery — Fireplace  in  the  nursery  de¬ 
signed  by  Mary  Linton  Bookwalter, 
showing  cupboards  at  the  sides,  and 
cozy  seats,  469;  window  seat  in  the 
nursery,  with  frieze,  curtains  and  fur¬ 
niture  designed  by  Mrs.  Bookwalter, 
470;  each  group  of  children  can  keep 
house  in  some  chosen  nook,  471;  the 
decorations  as  well  as  the  furnishings 
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of  the  room  were  all  made  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  children,  472. 

Lesson  III:  Parts  of  Two  Remodeling 
Contracts — Drawing  of  dining  room 
before  alteration,  588;  dining  room  re¬ 
modeled  from  decorative  scheme  of 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Bookwalter,  589;  detail  in 
dining  room  showing  china  closet  de¬ 
veloped  from  old  door  space,  590;  de¬ 
tail  of  dining  room  showing  treatment 
of  windows  and  wall  space  between, 
591;  end  of  sitting  room  remodeled  by 
Mary  Linton  Bookwalter,  592;  end  of 
sitting  room  before  remodeling,  594. 

Lesson  IV :  Remodeling  and  Decorating 
a  Suburban  House — “In  remodeling 
the  house  I  was  asked  to  bring  the 
charm  of  the  outside  surroundings,  in¬ 
doors,”  699;  “The  little  hall  was  extend¬ 
ed  in  width  to  make  room  for  a  larger 
staircase;”  A  corner  of  the  hall  with 
lovely  landscape  pictures  framed  in  the 
windows,  700;  Craftsman  furniture 
was  selected  for  the  dining  room  as 
best  suited  to  its  ample  dimensions  and 
severe  lines,  701;  “Through  the  hall, 
one  could  look  the  length  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  a  vista  which  seemed  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  windows  out  into  the 
orchard  and  gardens,”  702. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice — Plates 
illustrating  an  adjustment  of  space  and 
mass  relations,  so  that  the  spotting 
will  be  of  interest,  86-89;  development 
of  forms  from  the  square  and  Greek 
vase;  space  and  mass  composition;  in¬ 
terrelation  of  parts,  206-213;  sketches 
after  reports  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
333;  plates  showing  application  of  in¬ 
sect  motif  to  leather  and  tiles,  335; 
plates  showing  further  application  of 
insect  motif,  336;  after  W.  H.  Holmes, 
337;  Plates  showing  the  development 
of  the  lighting  problem;  a  jewelry 
casket;  door  fixtures;  Flemish  wood¬ 
carving.  459-467;  plates  and  figures  il¬ 


lustrating  tone  values,  rhythm  and  bal¬ 
ance,  578-587;  plates  and  figures  show¬ 
ing  grotesque  designs,  689-696. 

De  Zayas,  Marius,  A  Kindly  Caricaturist 
of  the  Emotions— Madame  Alla  Nazi- 
mova,  as  Hedda  Gabler,  frontispiece; 
Alvin  L.  Coburn,  a  study  in  concen¬ 
tration,  386;  “The  face  becomes  a  sort 
of  map  on  which  may  be  traced  the 
history  of  individual  experiences,”  387; 
John  Drew  as  a  matinee  idol,  388; 
Clarence  White  “taking”  a  symbolic 
subject,  389;  The  Last  Generation,  390; 
Mr.  Charles  Haag,  sculptor,  391;  Miss 
Billie  Burke,  actress,  392;  a  caricature 
of  Marius  de  Zayas,  by  himself,  393; 
Mr.  Leon  Dabo,  landscape  painter, 
394- 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  The  Personality  of — 
Monument  to  Albrecht  Diirer,  Niirn- 
berg,  177;  the  hallway  in  the  house  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Niirnberg,  178;  Al¬ 
brecht  Diirer's  living  room  in  the  old 
house  at  Niirnberg,  179. 

Dwellings.  Wooden,  in  California,  on  the 
Lines  of  the  Old  Spanish  Adobe — 
“Patio  House,”  owned  by  Mr.  Arturo 
Bandini,  in  Pasadena,  California,  569; 
dining  room  off  the  great  living  room, 
showing  ceiled  walls;  detail  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  patio  house,  showing  court 
and  miniature  garden,  570;  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece  in  the  dining  room,  571. 

Grieg,  Edvard — Edvard  Grieg,  270. 

Handicrafts  in  Rochester  Schools— Boys 
at  work  in  the  Manual  Training  de¬ 
partment,  233;  articles  of  furniture 
made  by  boys  in  Rochester  schools, 
234,  235;  “The  boys  work  early  and 
late  and  when  an  article  is  finished, 
enthusiasm  runs  high,”  236. 

Handicraftsmen  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  The 
— The  factory  at  “Jugtown,”  within  are 
the  potters’  wheels;  Mistress  Tallent 
and  some  of  her  children,  preparing  to 
weave.  159;  Mistress  Tallent  at  her 
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loom;  The  upstairs  cabin  room  where 
Mistress  Raven  does  her  weaving,  160; 
“A  comfortable  home,  with  saddle 
hanging  by  the  door  and  covered  well 
near  by;”  Some  of  “Jim  Goslin’s” 
chairs  and  a  work  basket  by  Mistress 
Hutchins,  161;  ‘‘The  dye-pot  is  gen¬ 
erally  down  near  the  ‘branch’  where 
water  is  handy;”  Mistress  Hutchins 
teaching  a  little  girl  who  lives  near  by 
to  weave  baskets,  162. 

Handicrafts,  Profitable,  and  the  Success¬ 
ful  Promotion  of  Home  Industries — 
Work  room  and  bedroom  for  a  young 
girl :  designed  by  E.  Toroczkai  and  M. 
Undi :  executed  by  G.  Paal;  dining 
room:  designed  by  Feherkuthy  and 
Dosa :  executed  by  Jozsef  Mocsay,  655; 
artist’s  dining  room:  designed  by  Ede 
Vigand :  executed  by  Jozsef  Mocsay; 
nursery:  designed  by  G.  Weszely; 
executed  by  the  firm  of  Hegybanya- 
Szelakna,  656. 

Home  in  a  Pasture  Lot,  A — Mrs.  Lamb’s 
studio,  built  in  a  shady  spot  near  one 
of  the  cedar  lanes;  from  a  painting  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Lamb,  done  by  herself, 
283;  The  country  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lamb  built  on  a 
meadow  slope  back  of  the  Palisades; 
detail  of  the  Lamb  house,  showing 
vine-covered  loggia  and  garden,  284; 
“Far  as  the  meadow  stretches,  the 
lines  of  cedars  pass  down  the  valley 
in  single  file,”  285;  The  Arts;  section 
of  large  mosaic  in  the  Sage  chapel  of 
Cornell  University,  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Ella  Condie  Lamb,  286;  “The 
Open  Book:”  mural  decoration  in  the 
north  library  of  the  Flower  Memorial, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  by  Ella  Condie 
Lamb,  287;  details  from  the  mural 
decoration  in  the  Flower  Memorial 
Library:  Mrs.  Lamb’s  four  children 
posed  for  these  studies,  288. 

House,  A  California,  that  Is  Built  only 


One  Room  Deep,  to  Admit  the  Great¬ 
est  Possible  Amount  of  Air  and  Sun¬ 
shine — First  floor  plan,  682;  an  unusual 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  owned  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cald¬ 
well,  683;  detail  of  back  of  house,  show¬ 
ing  central  part  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
with  a  one-story  wing  at  each  side,  684; 
the  fireplace  and  recessed  window  in 
the  den,  685;  stairs  leading  from  the 
dining  room,  686. 

House,  A  Three  Thousand  Dollar,  that 
Is  Conveniently  Arranged  and  Beauti¬ 
ful — Plan  of  first  floor,  199;  plan  of  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  200;  A  three  thousand  dollar 
plaster  house  in  Minneapolis:  Interior 
decorations  planned  and  executed  by 
Mary  Linton  Bookwalter,  201;  fireplace 
of  brick  in  living  room,  with  bookcase 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  door 
opening  out  onto  the  porch;  second 
view  of  living  room,  showing  interest¬ 
ing  treatment  of  stairway,  202;  treat¬ 
ment  of  windows  and  shelves  for  din¬ 
ing  room  wall  surface;  bedroom  with 
color  scheme  of  yellowr,  white  and  old 
blue,  old  mahogany  four-poster  the 
principal  piece  of  furniture,  203;  two  of 
a  group  of  seven  plaster  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  designed  by  M. 
L.  Bookwalter;  one  of  the  plaster 
houses  in  detail,  204. 

House,  City,  A  Craftsman — First  floor 
plan,  103;  second  floor  plan,  104;  a 
Craftsman  city  house  built  on  a  lot 
thirty  feet  wide,  to  accommodate  two 
families,  105:  a  successful  arrangement 
of  closets  on  either  side  of  a  bedroom 
window  seat  in  a  Craftsman  city  house, 
106. 

House  of  Craftsman  Ideas,  Adapted  by 
Architect  and  Decorator  to  Their  Own 
Plans,  A— A  dwelling  designed  and 
built  by  an  El  Paso  architect  after  the 
Craftsman  idea,  572;  first  floor  plan, 
573;  second  floor  plan,  574;  living  room 
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in  El  Paso  house,  showing  effect  of 
Craftsman  furniture  and  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  575;  dining  room  decorated  and 
furnished  in  the  Craftsman  style,  576. 

House  in  Vancouver,  that  Shows  Eng¬ 
lish  Traditions  Blended  with  the 
Frank  Expression  of  Western  Life,  A 
— First  floor  plan,  676;  house  owned  by 
Mr.  Alexis  Martin,  Victoria,  Van¬ 
couver,  677;  the  large  central  hall,  with 
brick  fireplace,  678;  the  drawing  room 
in  English  style,  679;  the  dining  room 
paneled  with  unstained  cedar,  680;  sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  681. 

Houses  Designed  by  Frank  L.  Packard — 
House  of  John  McLaughlin,  first  floor; 
second  floor,  319;  an  example  of  fitting 
the  building  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  321; 
two  views  of  the  living  room  in  Mr. 
McLaughlin’s  house,  322;  dwelling  of 
W.  C.  Miller,  half-timber  construction, 
rising  gracefully  and  naturally  out  of 
its  surroundings,  323;  private  office  of 
the  Honorable  W.  D.  Guilbert,  Ohio 
State  Capitol,  built  and  decorated  along 
Craftsman  lines,  324;  house  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Gray,  erected  three  miles  out 
of  Columbus,  local  materials  used  in 
building,  325;  house  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Carroll,  Newark,  Ohio,  of  gray  lime¬ 
stone  and  shingles,  326;  house  of  W. 
C.  Miller,  first  floor  plan;  second  floor 
plan,  328;  House  of  John  J.  Carroll, 
first  floor  plan;  second  floor  plan,  329: 
house  of  Eugene  Gray,  first  floor  plan; 
second  floor  plan,  330. 

Houses,  Some  California,  that  Show  an 
Interesting  Use  of  the  Popular  and 
Adaptable  Cobblestone — A  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  house  near  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Cobblestone  chimney,  founda¬ 
tion  and  yard  wall;  a  five  thousand 
dollar  Pasadena  house:  large  cobble¬ 
stones  used  in  porch  pillars,  193;  a 
forty-five  hundred  dollar  house  near 
Los  Angeles,  porch  entirely  of  cobble¬ 


stones;  a  cottage  in  South  Pasadena, 
with  interesting  use  of  cobblestones  in 
porch,  194;  “Four  Oaks,”  South  Pasa¬ 
dena,  a  weatherboard  house  with  cob¬ 
blestone  foundation  and  chimney: 
vines  and  potted  plants  interestingly 
used;  a  California  bungalow,  with  a 
rather  bulky  use  of  cobblestones  in 
chimney,  195;  a  simple  well-related  use 
of  cobblestones  in  a  twenty-eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  cottage;  a  charming 
wooden  house,  finished  with  dull  green 
stain,  cobblestones  used  in  porch, 
chimney  and  terrace,  196. 

Impressionist,  A  Japanese:  Some  Deli¬ 
cately  Imaginative  Studies  of  Birds  and 
Flowers  by  Hiroshige — Six  illustra¬ 
tions  of  birds  and  flowers  from  prints 
by  Hiroshige,  25-30. 

Lie,  Jonas,  of  Norway  and  America:  A 
Painter  Who  Has  Found  the  Secret 
of  Suggesting  on  Canvas  Nature’s 
Manifold  Moods — “Winter,”  frontis¬ 
piece;  four  inserts:  “Mill  Race;” 
“Wind  Swept;”  “A  Winter  Scene;”  “A 
Snow-covered  Hillside  with  Gray 
Leaden  Clouds,”  136-137. 

Metal  Work,  Lessons  in — Sconce  num¬ 
ber  one,  97;  sconce  number  two,  98; 
hand-wrought  metal  lanterns  from  The 
Craftsman  Workshops,  99;  a  struc¬ 
tural  finish  for  newel  posts :  showing 
how  a  plain  column  can  be  ornamented 
by  an  appropriate  handwrought  lamp, 
100;  letter  rack,  round  serving  tray, 
101;  rectangular  serving  tray,  pin  tray, 
102;  triangular  metal  candlestick, 
pierced  copper  lamp  shade  and  work¬ 
ing  drawing,  219;  metal  corners  for 
blotter;  inkwell;  hand  blotter  roller, 
220;  metal  paper  knife,  225;  end  of 
metal  bookrack;  metal  wall  receptacle, 
345;  Craftsman  candlestick;  copper 
lamp  with  shade  of  metal  and  silk; 
fern  dish,  346;  jardiniere,  wood  and 
metal,  347;  rectangular  copper  serving 
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tray;  steel  tool;  oval  serving  tray,  596; 
metal  candle  sconce;  working  plan  for 
candle  sconce,  597;  door  hinge;  brass 
door  knocker;  scroll  andirons  of  Nor¬ 
way  iron,  710;  Craftsman  andirons; 
door  hinge,  711. 

Millet  As  an  Etcher — “Laure,”  Barbizon 
peasant:  etching  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  51; 
study  of  haystacks  at  Barbizon;  etch¬ 
ing  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  52;  trees  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau:  etching  by 
Wyatt  Eaton,  53;  glimpse  of  the  River 
Seine:  etching  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  54. 

Mutes,  Deaf,  Industrial  Training  for— 
The  deaf  child  needs  manual  training 
even  more  than  the  hearing  child,  403; 
The  girls,  in  neat  aprons  and  caps,  are 
taught  to  cook  and  serve  a  meal  that 
is  both  nourishing  and  economical; 
The  boys  succeed  best  in  the  work 
they  individually  most  enjoy,  404. 

Needlework — “Dogwood”  border  for 
scarf;  “Japanese  Magnolia”  border  for 
scarf;  “China  tree”  border  for  scarf; 
“Pine  cone”  border  for  scarf,  221; 
“Dragon-fly”  border  for  scarf;  “Water- 
lily”  border  for  centerpiece;  “Crab- 
apple”  border  for  scarf;  “Wild  rose” 
border  for  centerpiece,  222;  “Wild 
rose”  border  for  scarf;  “Poinsettia" 
design  for  all-white  embroidery;  “Um¬ 
bel”  design  for  all-white  embroidery; 
“Rain-lily”  design  for  all-white  em¬ 
broidery,  223;  geometrical  design  for 
centerpiece  and  doily;  “Conventional¬ 
ized  teazle”  design  for  centerpiece  and 
doily,  224. 

Painters,  The  Younger  American:  Are 
They  Creating  a  National  Art? — Mr. 
Robert  Henri,  513;  Mr.  Everett  Shinn, 
514;  Mr.  William  J.  Glackens,  515;  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Lawson,  516;  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  5x7;  Mr.  John  Sloan,  518;  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Prendergast.  519;  Mr. 
George  B.  Luks,  520;  “Hudson  River  in 


Winter,”  Ernest  R.  Lawson,  painter; 
“The  Promenade,”  Maurice  B.  Pren¬ 
dergast,  painter,  525;  “A  March  Day  on 
Washington  Square,”  William  J.  Glack¬ 
ens,  painter;  “The  Duet,”  Everett  Shinn 
painter,  526;  “Sixth  Avenue  and  Thir 
tieth  Street,”  John  Sloan,  painter,  527. 
“Feeding  Pigs,”  George  B.  Luks,  paint¬ 
er,  528;  “Portrait  of  a  Girl,”  Robert 
Henri,  painter,  529;  “Autumn  Flame 
and  Passion,”  Arthur  B.  Davies,  paint¬ 
er,  530. 

Plowman,  The  Red — Hamlin  Garland, 
writer  of  significant  American  fiction, 
and  a  loyal  friend  to  the  Indians,  180. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  The  Ruins  of — 
Front  view  of  the  Mission  Chapel  by 
twilight,  305;  entrance  to  the  adobe 
chapel  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  306; 
the  patio  of  the  old  mission,  showing 
the  stone  arches  which  still  remain, 
307;  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano  by  moonlight,  308. 

School,  The  Greenwich  Handicraft — A 
work  room  and  office  in  the  Greenwich 
Handicraft  School,  715;  samples  of  the 
rug  weaving  and  lace  making  taught  at 
the  Greenwich  School,  716. 

Sculpture,  Bronze,  in  America — “Univer¬ 
sal  Motherhood,”  by  Charles  Haag, 
frontispiece;  “The  Mountain  Climber,” 
“The  Broncho  Buster,”  Frederic 
Remington,  619;  “The  Primitive 
Chant,”  H.  A.  MacNeil;  “The  Signal,” 
Albert  Humphriss,  620;  “Pursued,” 
Gutzon  Borglum,  621;  bronze  door  of 
Boston  Public  Library,  Daniel  Chester 
French,  622;  “Boy  and  Heron,”  Fred¬ 
erick  MacMonnies,  623;  “Indian  War¬ 
rior,”  A.  P.  Proctor;  “The  Great  God 
Pan,”  George  Gray  Barnard,  624; 
“Prairie  Courtship,”  E.  W.  Deming; 
“Panther,”  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt; 
“Dancing  Girls,”  Abastenia  Eberle; 
“Surprised,”  Eli  Harvey,  625;  “The  Auk 
Mother,”  Louis  Potter;  portrait  bust 
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of  Richard  Hovey,  Roland  H.  Perry, 
626. 

Seeley,  George  H.,  Lyric  Quality  in  the 
Photo-Secession  Art  of,  The — Four 
illustrations,  299-302. 

Stencil  Work,  Lessons  in  :  six  stencil  de¬ 
signs,  349,  350;  diagram  for  stenciling, 
351;  morning  glory  design  for  window 
curtain;  peony  design  for  window  cur¬ 
tain;  wistaria  design  for  curtain,  713; 
rose  design  for  portiere;  rose  design 
for  couch  cover;  rosebud  design  for 
window  curtain,  714. 

St.  Gaudens,  Augustus — Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  from  a  portrait  by  De  W.  C. 
Ward,  61;  “Grief,”  a  memorial  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Chicago, 
63;  Admiral  Farragut,  Madison  Square, 
New  York;  General  Sherman,  Central 
Park,  New  York,  64. 

Streets,  New  York,  The  Picturesqueness 
of — Four  inserts  of  paintings  of  New 
York  streets,  by  Birge  Harrison: 
“Christmas  Eve  on  Washington 
Square;”  “The  Flatiron  Building  on  a 
Rainy  Night;”  “Fifty-ninth  Street,  New 
York,  in  Winter;”  “Fifth  Avenue  in 
Winter,”  398-399. 

Studies  of  Home  Life,  Photographic,  by 
Mary  Lyon  Taylor — “The  Philos¬ 
opher,”  151;  “The  Goldfish:”  A  Study 
by  Mary  Lyon  Taylor  of  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Paton,  of  London,  152;  “Soap 
Bubbles:”  Son  and  Daughter  of  Mr. 
Meredith  Nicholson,  153;  “Iris,”  154; 
“Madonna,”  155;  Woman  seated  at  an 
old-fashioned  work  table,  156. 

Upbuilding  of  a  Commonwealth  on  what 
Was  Once  Arid  Desert,  The — A 
stretch  of  irrigable  lands  that  has  been 
filed  on  and  homesteaded;  Main  Street, 
Fallon,  Nevada,  a  town  created  by  ir¬ 
rigation,  647;  farm  lands  surrounding 
Wadsworth,  under  irrigation;  a  shaded 
road  in  the  irrigated  district,  648;  head 
of  the  main  Truckee  Canal  on  the 


Truckee  River;  raising  and  lowering 
gates  of  the  diversion  dam  of  the 
Truckee  Canal,  649;  showing  com¬ 
pleted  portion  of  cement  lined  canal 
basin;  tunnel  on  main  canal  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project,  650. 

Visit,  The:  An  Ojibway  Romance— Two 
colored  illustrations  from  drawings  by 

R.  F.  Schabelitz;  frontispiece,  500. 

Wall  spaces,  The  Decoration  of — Treat¬ 
ment  of  wall  with  double  door;  Four 
Inserts:  A  spindle  grille  used  to  lower 
the  space :  the  wall  an  interesting  color 
harmony  of  tapestry  paper  and  oak 
wainscoting;  showing  what  can  be 
done  to  convert  a  commonplace  wall 
and  ordinary  window  into  a  space  of 
rare  decorative  value;  lowering  of  walls 
by  means  of  high  wainscoting;  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  glass  in  window 
and  door,  108-109. 

What  Nature  Holds  for  the  Artist:  A 
Story  of  the  Heritage  of  Environment 
- — The  south  side  of  the  Frederick  S. 
Lamb  house,  showing  the  windows 
with  their  vine-draped  lattices,  421; 
“Friendship”  (David  and  Jonathan), 
window  in  the  Emerson  Memorial 
Chapel,  Titusville,  Pa.,  designed  by  F. 

S.  Lamb,  422;  “Religion,”  one  of  a 
series  of  windows  in  the  Jones  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  de¬ 
signed  by  F.  S.  Lamb,  423;  Sage  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel :  The  entire  decorative 
scheme,  personifying  the  work  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  designed  by  Charles  R. 
Lamb;  the  finest  example  of  mosaic, 
work  in  America,  424;  Church  of  St. 
Edward  the  Martyr,  New  York:  dec¬ 
oration  of  choir,  sanctuary  and  reredos 
designed  by  Charles  R.  Lamb,  425;  en¬ 
trance  to  the  house,  with  pergola  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  steps;  the  shady 
kitchen  porch  which  faces  the  woods, 
426;  the  fields  have  gone  far  back  into 
primitive  beauty  and  wildness :  Mrs. 
Lamb  makes  her  garden  a  part  of  the 
simple  charm  of  the  pasture  lots,  427; 
living  room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Lamb,  showing  fireplace  and  old  Dutch 
and  Colonial  furniture,  428. 

Woman,  The  White — -Five  illustrations 
by  Frances  Lea,  248-253. 


Drawing  by  Frances  Lea 
See  Page  13 


“AFRAID  OF  me!”  HE  PERSISTED,  AND  SHE  HUNG 
HER  HEAD  WHILE  IIE  PLIED  THE  PADDLE  VIGOR¬ 
OUSLY.  “HUT  I  AM  TO  BE  YOUR  HUSBAND,” 
EE  ADDED. 


THE  COURTING  OF  MAHNGEQUAY :  A  STORY 
OF  LIFE  AMONG  THE  OJIBWAYS  BEFORE 
THE  DAYS  OF  THE  RESERVATION:  BY  FRED 
ERICK  R.  BURTON 

N  THE  flat  rock  that  dipped  straight  down  into  water 
so  deep  that  four  tall  men  standing  on  each  others’ 
shoulders  could  not  sound  it,  nearly  the  whole  village 
was  assembled;  and  the  chattering,  laughing,  scream¬ 
ing  and  boasting  made  such  clamor  that  the  crows  on 
the  island  opposite  stopped  their  noise  from  envious 
mortification  and  flapped  themselves  disgustedly 
away  to  the  forest.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky,  not  a  breath  rippled 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  lofty  pines,  ever  ready  to  murmur  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  were  silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  noonday  sun 
was  hot.  It  was  a  time  for  profound  rest,  and  the  elders  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  from  the  chief  down  to  the  youngest  squaw,  had  been  imitating 
the  example  of  their  beloved  pines,  the  men  too  contented  with  repose 
to  undergo  the  exertion  of  puffing  at  their  pipes,  when  the  shrill 
voices  of  children  threw  the  place  into  bustle  and  excitement. 

“  Okahaivis!”  they  cried,  “ olcahawis!”  bv  which  everybody  within 
hearing  knew  that  a  school  of  herring  was  in  the  deep  water  off  the 
flat  rock  where  the  children  had  been  at  play. 

The  first  to  respond  was  Maskenozha,  youngest  son,  but  not  the 
youngest  child  of  the  venerable  Megissun.  He  was  lying  flat  on  his 
back  under  the  pine  beside  the  wigwam,  staring  at  the  patches  of  sky 
visible  through  the  green  branches.  With  one  bound  he  was  on  his 
feet;  another  took  him  to  the  wigwam,  where  he  seized  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poles  leaning  against  it;  then  he  ran  full  tilt  through  the  village 
to  the  flat  rock.  As  he  ran  he  unwound  the  line  of  ash  fiber  coiled  at 
the  pole  end,  and  inspected  the  bone  hook. 

The  air  was  buzzing  with  herring  flies  when  he  crossed  the  grass 
plot  between  the  village  and  the  rock.  One  lit  on  his  arm.  He 
plucked  it  off,  impaled  it  on  the  hook,  and,  thus  prepared,  selected 
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the  best  place  at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  sat  himself  down  and  cast  his 
bait  into  the  center  of  the  disturbed  water.  It  was  all  rippling  and 
flashing  with  the  excited  fish,  so  many  in  fact  that  scores  of  them 
were  actually  floundering  on  the  surface,  crowded  out  of  their  ele¬ 
ment  by  the  shoal  of  their  kind  below. 

Maskenozha’s  hook  had  no  more  than  touched  the  water  when  it 
was  seized,  and  with  a  shrill  yell  he  yanked  a  victim  to  the  rock.  The 
hapless  fish  fell  off  without  disturbing  the  bait,  and  the  youngster 
threw  in  again  only  to  repeat  the  operation  as  quickly.  By  this  time 
there  were  other  arrivals,  each  armed  with  pole  and  line  of  some  sort, 
almost  every  one  with  a  birch  bark  basket  or  a  bowl.  And  after  them 
came  still  others,  until  all  the  space  along  the  edge  of  the  rock  was 
occupied,  and  late  comers  found  difficult  foothold  where  the  cliff 
sloped  roughly  into  the  bushes  at  either  side. 

The  chief  was  there,  fishing  with  the  rest,  smiling  with  grim 
amusement  when  the  women  screamed  over  their  luck.  Old  Megis- 
sun  himself  hobbled  down  last  of  all.  He  brought  no  pole,  for  the 
several  members  of  his  family,  all  spryer  than  he,  had  taken  the 
whole  of  his  outfit.  His  dim  eyes  searched  the  row  at  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  presently  he  shook  his  youngest  son  gently  by  the  shoulder. 
Maskenozha  promptly  but  sulkily  gave  him  the  pole  and  his  place 
also,  and  ran  back  into  the  bush  to  improvise  another. 

In  all  a  long  summer  the  herring  run  no  more  than  a  dozen  days 
at  the  most,  and  it  is  not  always  that  they  offer  themselves  so  conve¬ 
niently.  So  the  people  made  the  most  of  it.  Nobody  could  help 
catching  the  fish.  If  the  flies  did  not  light  within  easy  reach,  hooks 
were  dropped  bare  of  bait,  with  results  almost  as  satisfactory.  A  half 
hour  the  fish  lingered  near  the  rock,  and  by  then  every  bowl  and 
basket  was  more  than  full.  Some  of  the  men  were  tired  of  the  child¬ 
ish  sport  and  were  merely  looking  on. 

Just  before  the  school  departed,  one  of  three  girls  yanked  up  a 
fish  with  such  violence  that  it  caught  in  a  high  bush  behind  her  and 
would  not  be  dislodged,  no  matter  how  hard  she  jerked  the  line.  Her 
companions  were  screaming  over  their  own  efforts  at  the  moment 
and  would  not  turn  to  help  her. 

A  burly  young  brave  who  stood  idle  beside  the  chief — for  when 
the  chief  gave  over  the  sport  he  deemed  it  befitting  his  dignity  to  do 
likewise — observed  the  accident  and  started  across  the  rock  to  disen¬ 
tangle  the  hook,  for  the  fish  had  dropped  off  by  its  own  exertions. 
This  was  Iggadom,  by  his  own  accounts  the  strongest  man  in  the 
tribe.  Certain  it  was  that  he  had  thrown  all  adversaries  who  ventured 
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to  wrestle  with  him;  that  he  had  put  a  stone  further  than  any;  that 
he  had  driven  an  arrow  into  a  tree  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out  but  must  be  cut  out.  These  deeds  were  known — the  council  had 
voted  him  feathers  for  them — and  they  lent  credibility  to  many  an¬ 
other  deed  of  which  he  spoke  on  all  occasions.  Iggadom  started, 
then,  across  the  rock,  but  when  he  was  half  way  the  tall  and  slender 
Tebikoosa  emerged  from  the  bush  where  he  had  gone  to  cut  a  withe 
for  his  catch;  and  Tebikoosa  reached  up  his  long  arm,  loosed  the 
girl’s  hook,  put  a  fresh  fly  on  it  and  tossed  it  over  her  head  into  the 
lake. 


“ Migwetch”  (thank  you)  said  she,  shyly,  and  turned  her  face  to 
the  water. 

Tebikoosa’s  swarthy  cheeks  glowed  with  unwonted  redness, 
though  he  had  hardly  glanced  at  the  girl.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  those  of  Iggadom,  who  had  stopped  short  and  was  re¬ 
garding  him  with  an  ugly  scowl.  They  stood  thus,  facing  each  other, 
for  as  long  as  one  might  count  three.  Then  Tebikoosa,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  went  on  to  his  place  at  the  edge 
and  began  to  string  his  fish. 

Iggadom  gave  a  quick,  crafty  glance  around.  It  seemed  that 
nobody  had  observed  the  incident.  With  a  swagger  of  indifference 
he  lounged  back  to  the  chief.  Almost  at  that  moment  the  herring 
ceased  to  bite,  and  all  but  the  children  and  some  of  the  women  began 
to  coil  their  lines. 

“It  is  about  time,”  said  the  chief,  thoughtfully,  “that  one  of  you 
young  men  should  marry  the  youngest  daughter  of  Megissun.  She 
is  more  than  comely.” 

“Yes,”  Iggadom  responded,  “I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall 
marry  her.” 

Both  looked  toward  the  three  girls,  but  their  eyes  were  fixed  only 
on  the  one  whose  hook  Tebikoosa  had  released.  Comely  indeed  she 
was!  Sixteen  summers  had  fashioned  her  graceful  form  into  the  full 
lines  of  mature  womanhood,  but  the  soft  brown  cheeks  were  yet 
round  and  baby-like.  They  glowed  now  and  then  wdth  the  flush"  of 
.  sport  and  laughter,  and  her  wondrous  deep  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
chatted  gaily  with  her  companions.  Perhaps  she  had  been  told  that 
she  was  the  beauty  of  the  village;  perhaps  the  spring  and  the  placid 
lake  told  her,  for  they  were  her  only  mirrors ;  but  if  so  she  played  not 
upon  her  beauty,  for  not  one  of  all  the  young  braves  who  looked  upon 
and  sighed  for  her,  had  ever  had  so  much  as  a  direct  smile  from  her  in 
token  of  interest  in  mankind. 
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Mahngequay  she  was  called,  for  her  first  wail  of  protest  against 
life  mingled  with  the  distant  shouting  of  a  loon  (mating)  and  her 
mother  heard  both  sounds.  So,  “Loon-girl”  she  was  in  her  baby¬ 
hood,  and  though  her  life  was  watched  for  episodes  of  more  signifi¬ 
cance,  none  occurred  to  justify  another  name. 

“Ah,”  said  the  chief,  “so  you  have  made  up  your  mind.” 

Iggadom  glanced  sidewise  at  him.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tinge  of 
irony  in  the  chief’s  tone.  “It  is  all  settled,  then,”  the  chief  added. 

“I  shall  marry  her,”  said  Iggadom.  “What  I  say  I  do.” 

The  maiden  herself,  unsuspicious  that  she  was  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  took  her  basket  of  herring  and  went  blithely  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  her  companions.  Megissun  hobbled  after  her,  and  all  the 
people  straggled  homeward  except  a  few  of  the  men  and  boys.  While 
they  were  dispersing,  the  chief  was  silent,  but  at  length  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  lips  and  remarked  quizzically — “I  thought  just  now 
that  Tebikoosa  might  have  something  to  say  about  that.” 

Iggadom  started  uncomfortably.  So  the  chief  had  observed  the 
incident  of  the  tangled  hook! — and  Tebikoosa,  hearing  his  own  name 
but  nothing  else  distinctly,  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“It  is  I  who  have  spoken!”  said  Iggadom,  angrily.  “When  I 
speak  I  mean  it.  No  other  man  has  anything  to  say  about  it.  I  shall 
marry  her.” 

“  Gayget,  gayget”  (yes,  indeed)  the  chief  responded  soothingly, 
but  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “it  is  all  settled  and  we 
will  look  forward  to  a  grand  feast.” 

“Feast!  Feast?  Where?  When?  What  about?”  eagerly  asked 
Baumequod,  Baumequod  the  glutton,  Baumequod  the  ever  hungry 
because  he  ate  so  much  that  his  hard  worked  squaw  could  by  no 
means  keep  the  wigwam  larder  full. 

“You  see  what  is  before  you,  Iggadom,”  laughed  the  chief.  “It 
will  have  to  be  the  grandest  kind  of  feast,  or  Baumequod  won’t  have 
enough  to  keep  him  alive  through  the  night.” 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  Baumequod  demanded  again. 

“Iggadom  is  going  to  be  married.” 

“Ah!  a  marriage  feast!  Yes,  that  will  surely  be  worth  while,” 
and  Baumequod  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipation. 

By  this  time  all  the  men,  young  and  old,  had  gathered  in  a  group 
before  the  chief.  Among  them  towered  the  slender  Tebikoosa,  hold¬ 
ing  his  string  of  fish  and  listening  gravely. 

“He  says  he  is  going  to  marry  Mahngequay,”  the  chief  added, 
and  he  looked  in  the  most  expressionless  way  at  Tebikoosa,  whose 
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“once,  to  please  her  childish  curiosity,  he 

HAD  TAKEN  HIS  FLUTE,  THE  ONLY  INSTRUMENT 
OF  THE  KIND  IN  ALL  THAT  PART  OF  OJIBWAY- 
LAND,  AND  PLAYED  THE  SONG  FOR  HER.” 

■ 


m mm 


"‘in  the  moonshine,  iggadom  saw  mahn- 

GEQUAY  STANDING  WIT*  BOTH  HANDS  UP¬ 
RAISED  AND  THE  BACKS  TOWARD  HIM.” 
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cheek  turned  as  pale  as  an  Ojibway’s  can,  but  who  had  eyes  only  for 


Iggadom. 

“I  shall  marry  her,”  said  Iggadom,  his  tone  betraying  his  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  chief  was  baiting  him.  “What  I  say  I  do.” 

Nobody  in  the  group  responded,  though  several  of  the  young 
braves  exchanged  meaning  glances.  The  chief  said:  “I  was  just 
saying  that  perhaps  Tebikoosa  would  have  something  to  say  about 
that.” 


“Tebikoosa  has  nothing  to  say  about  it!”  cried  Iggadom,  thor¬ 
oughly  angry.  “Nobody  has  anything  to  say.  I  have  said  it.  That 
is  enough.” 

He  talked  to  the  group,  but  directly  at  Tebikoosa,  who  made 
answer  slowly,  “I  have  been  taught  that  the  Ojibway  maiden  has 
something  to  say  in  such  a  matter.” 

“  Gay  get!  gay  get!”  exclaimed  Iggadom,  expanding  his  broad 
chest,  “the  maiden  has  all  to  say.  She  will  say  it.  There  is  no 
maiden  in  all  Ojibway  land  who  would  refuse  me  if  I  asked  her.  Am 
I  not  the  strongest  man  among  you  ?  Have  I  not  slain  moose  and  bear 
and  elk  ?  Has  any  brave  of  my  years  as  large  a  stock  of  skins  as  I 
have  ?” 

He  paused  in  his  boasting  and  defiantly  eyed  the  group  at  large, 
but  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  Tebikoosa,  who  stirred  not  nor  answered. 
An  aged  man’s  cracked  voice  broke  the  silence:  “In  my  day  the 
voung  man  courted  first  and  talked  afterward.” 

Iggadom  shook  with  rage,  but  the  man  was  old  and  feeble.  If 
only  the  cowardly  Tebikoosa  had  said  that!  But  Tebikoosa  simply 
looked  at  him.  There  was  dislike  and  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  but  he  said 
no  word  to  justify  a  blow*. 

“Very  well,”  growled  Iggadom,  choking  down  his  wrath,  “you 
shall  see.  You  have  heard  what  I  have  said.  I  shall  marry  her.  I 
will  court  her  before  another  sun.” 

He  swaggered  away  to  his  father’s  wigwam,  and  the  group  slowly 
dispersed,  Tebikoosa  going  also  without  a  word  to  anybody. 

“Yes,”  said  the  chief,  serenely,  to  the  aged  man,  “the  maiden  has 
all  to  sav,  and  she  will  say — what  she  pleases.  It  was  time  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  head,  for  the  girl  is  more  than  comely.  All  will  be 
well  when  she  has  decided.” 

“She’ll  take  him,”  babbled  the  aged  man.  “A  strong  arm  and  a 
loud  voice  go  a  long  way  with  women  folk.  It  was  so  in  my  day,  and 
it  will  be  so,  I  suppose,  a  thousand  moons  from  now.” 
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MEGISSUN’S  wigwam  was  the  largest,  save  the  chief’s,  in  the 
village.  It  was  built  on  twenty-four  poles,  by  which  the  pale¬ 
face  can  understand  that  it  was  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter. 
Sibequay,  Megissun’s  squaw7,  made  it.  She  stripped  the  bark  from 
the  birch  trees  in  the  Moon  of  Strawberries,  when  the  bark  peels 
easiest  and  is  in  the  best  condition.  She  dug  the  tamarack  roots  and 
made  the  cords  with  which  the  edges  of  the  bark  sheets  were  sewed 
to  sticks  of  split  cedar.  Aided  only  by  the  children,  she  raised  the 
heavy  poles,  and  placed  the  bark  sheets  upon  them  so  that  the  edges 
overlapped.  Perfectly  weather-proof  w7as  her  dwelling  and  as  clean 
as  the  needle-strewn  sward  beneath  the  pine  trees.  Let  other  O jib- 
ways  fashion  their  houses  of  skins  after  the  manner  of  the  hated 
Sioux,  or  let  them  use  the  cloth  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  gave 
to  the  Indians  of  all  tribes  in  exchange  for  skins ;  Sibequay  knew  that 
the  ancient  way  was  the  best ;  that  the  bark  dwelling,  the  only  genu¬ 
ine  wigwam,  never  let  in  the  rain,  and  that  it  would  stand  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  before  which  the  skin  and  cloth  tepees  went  ballooning  far 
away,  or  tore  to  useless  shreds.  A  wdse  and  capable  old  woman  was 
Sibequay.  A  mighty  hunter  her  husband  had  been  before  age  dimmed 
his  eyes  and  palsied  his  arms;  he  had  won  his  majestic  crest  of  eagle’s 
feathers  by  valiant  deeds  in  wars  against  the  Sioux  and  Iroquois;  his 
voice  was  listened  to  respectfully  in  the  council  of  chiefs;  but  within 
the  wigwam,  and  without  it,  where  domestic  matters  were  concerned, 
Megissun  took  second  place.  Sibequay’s  word  was  law,  and  no  one, 
husband  or  grown-up  children,  ventured  to  disobey  her. 

Late  in  the  evening  following  the  run  of  herring  the  entire  family 
was  gathered  in  the  spacious  wdgwam.  Sibequay  and  Megissun  were 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  circle,  just  across  from  the  open  doorway. 
In  the  order  of  their  ages  sat  the  men  children  on  Megissun’s  side, 
and  their  young  squaws  on  the  other.  Nearest  the  doorway  were 
Maskenozha  and  Mahngequay.  Had  a  visitor  arrived,  the  persons 
in  the  circle  would  have  been  moved  at  Sibequay’s  command  to  give 
the  caller  a  place  according  to  his  rank  or  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Megissun  family  held  him. 

Even  the  youngest  there,  the  beautiful  Mahngequay,  knew  that  a 
visitor  was  expected;  else  why  had  all  the  family  been  summoned 
within  ?  and  why  wTas  the  restless  Maskenozha  sharply  rebuked  for 
attempting  to  slip  out  unseen  in  the  darkness  ?  But  Mahngequay 
knew  not  who  the  caller  might  be,  nor  did  Maskenozha,  for  the  elders 
had  not  deigned  to  take  the  younger  children  into  their  confidence. 
They  knew,  the  elders,  for  gossip  is  an  Ojibway  institution  as  old  as 
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the  nation  itself  and  as  mighty.  They  knew,  as  did  all  in  the  village, 
what  had  passed  on  the  flat  rock  between  Iggadom  and  the  chief.  So 
they  sat  and  waited,  silent,  as  indifferent  to  the  dragging  of  time  as 
the  wigwam  itself. 

A  low  fire  burned  lazily  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling,  not  so  much 
to  overcome  the  chill  of  evening,  as  to  give  light;  for  when  the  visitor 
should  arrive,  a  few  bark  chips  would  quickly  illumine  the  interior 
with  the  brightness  of  noonday. 

And  so  they  sat  and  waited,  and  presently  they  heard  the  beating 
of  a  drum  very  near.  No  one  stirred  save  the  restless  Maskenozha, 
who  sat  up,  listening  sharply  and  wondering.  A  look  as  of  sudden 
memory  came  upon  his  face. 

“Now  I  know,”  said  he,  and  his  eyes  were  teasing  as  he  turned 
them  upon  his  sister. 

“What  is  it,  brother?”  she  asked  apprehensively — and  who  knows 
that  some  subtle  message  had  not  come  to  her  before  he  spoke  ? 

The  drum  was  beating  very  slowly  and  the  strokes  were  not  loud 
as  yet,  but  they  could  be  heard  by  the  idlers  on  the  flat  rock  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village.  There  were  nods  of  the  head  there,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  smiles,  and  “Now  we  shall  see,”  from  one  to  another. 

“It’s  Iggadom  coming  to  court  you,”  said  Maskenozha,  softly. 
“I  heard  him  tell  the  chief  that  he  would  marry  you.” 

The  boy  chuckled  and  edged  closer  to  his  sister  that  he  might  not 
miss  a  word,  but  she  said  nothing.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  as 
with  fear,  her  eyes  swept  the  circle  of  grave  faces,  and  rested  on  the 
open  doorway — but  not  there,  not  there  lay  safety  or  escape,  and 
Mahngequay  knew  it. 

“He’s  beginning  his  dance!”  whispered  Maskenozha,  excitedly. 
“You’ll  hear  his  song  soon.” 

The  slow  preluding  of  the  drum  had  given  place  to  rapid  beats 
alternately  loud  and  soft.  In  rhythm  with  them  came  the  shuffle  of 
moccasined  feet  upon  the  turf  hardly  an  arm’s  length  from  the  wig¬ 
wam  wall.  With  measured  tread  and  with  constant  turning  of  the 
body  around  and  around,  the  dancer  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
wigwam.  When  he  passed  nearest  where  Mahngequay  sat,  the  moon 
threw  his  shadow  in  at  the  doorway,  and  the  girl  shrank  back  as  if 
she  feared  it  might  touch  her. 

“It’s  Iggadom,”  Maskenozha  told  her;  “I  saw  his  face  plain 
enough,  but  you’ll  be  sure  when  he  sings.” 

Again  the  dancer  made  the  circuit  of  the  wigwam,  and  when  a 
second  time  he  passed  the  doorway  the  girl  did  not  shrink  from  the 
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shadow,  but  peered  out  and  saw  her  suitor’s  face.  Then  she  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together  and  waited. 

“You’ll  take  him,  sister,”  whispered  Maskenozha,  eagerly  and 
half  interrogatively.  Mahngequay’s  reply  was  a  shudder  that  told 
him  nothing. 

“Take  him!”  urged  he;  “then  there’ll  be  room  here  for  my  wife. 

I  shall  bring  her - ” 

“Hush!”  she  interrupted.  “You  are  too  young  to  talk  of  bring¬ 
ing  home  a  wife.” 

“I’m  older  than  you!” 

“Yes,  but  you’re  only  a  man.  A  woman  may  go  as  a  wife  even 
before  she  has  seen  as  many  summers  as  I  have,  but  she  must  go  to  a 
man  who’s  older  than  you.  You  are  very  silly,  brother.” 

“Anyhow,  you’ll  take  him,”  said  the  brother.  “He’s  bound  to 
have  you,”  and  then  he  ceased  his  argument,  for  the  suitor  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  third  circuit  of  the  wigwam  and  was  beginning  his  song. 

No  half  veiled  utterance  of  secret  love  was  there,  no  imagery,  no 
bashful  pleading;  the  suitor  did  not  abase  himself  at  his  lady’s  feet 
and  beg  her  favor;  he  did  not  extol  her  charms,  or  tell  her  that  she 
haunted  his  dreams,  or  vow  by  all  his  gods  that  he  would  protect  and 
cherish  her.  And  yet  his  wooing  was  conventional  enough  from  the 
Ojibway  point  of  view,  and  not  Mahngequay  herself,  presumably, 
found  anything  in  itself  offensive  in  the  words  with  which  the  suitor 
declared  his  intentions.  It  was  an  old,  old,  well  known  song  of  the 
people  that  doubtless  many  hundreds  of  lovers  had  used  under  similar 
circumstances  with  merely  a  necessary  change  in  the  name: 

“  N enemoshaynon  Mahngequay,  hey  ah!”  which,  reading  back¬ 
ward,  means  precisely,  “Heigh  ho!  Mahngequay  is  my  sweetheart.” 

The  tune  was  what  the  paleface  might  term  a  round,  for  it  came 
to  rest  nowhere,  the  apparent  ending  being  merely  a  compulsion  to 
go  further  and  driving  the  singer  to  endless  repetitions.  Iggadom’s 
heavy  voice  roared  this  forth  while  he  continued  to  dance  around  the 
wigwam  and  beat  his  drum. 

Mahngequay  sat  motionless,  not  answering  or  turning  when  her 
brother  whispered,  “Hurry!  don’t  keep  him  singing  all  night!” 

fggadom  desisted  at  length  from  sheer  breathlessness.  The  drum 
was  silent,  the  moecasined  feet  no  longer  shuffled  over  the  sward. 

II  is  shadow  lay  across  the  doorway.  Sibequay  leaned  forward  and 
laid  a  piece  of  bark  on  the  fire.  By  the  instant  blaze  she  saw  her 
youngest  daughter  looking  appealingly  at  her.  “You  must  give  him 
a  sign,  child,”  she  said. 
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Just  then  the  drum  and  song  began  again,  louder,  more  insistent 
than  before.  Mahngequay  waited  until  her  confident  suitor  had 
made  one  circuit  of  the  wigwam.  Then  she  arose  slowly  and  stepped 
forth  into  the  moonlight. 

Immediately  the  drum  ceased  and  the  song  came  to  end  in  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  that  was  followed  at  once  by  a  gasp  of 
astonishment  and  incredulity;  for  there,  so  plain  in  the  moonshine 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  delicate  purple  of  her  finger  nails,  Igga- 
dom  saw  Mahngequay  standing  with  both  hands  upraised,  and  the 
backs  toward  him. 

“Girl!”  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “it  is  I,  Iggadom,  the  strong 
man — don’t  vou  see?” 

%j  * 

She  dropped  one  hand  to  her  side  and  waved  the  other  toward 
him,  still  showing  him  the  back  of  it. 

“You  know  not  what  you  do!”  he  began  passionately;  “it  is 

Iggadom  who  comes  to  you - ”  but  she  had  turned  and  gone  within 

the  wigwam  where  she  sat  down  again  beside  her  brother. 

uC^IIE  keeps  him  waiting  long,”  they  were  saying  on  the  flat  rock  by 
the  lake,  and  they  chuckled  at  the  expense  of  the  boastful  Igga- 
dom.  One  went  so  far  as  to  wonder  if  she  would  show  him  the 
back  of  her  hand,  but  the  others,  while  quick  enough  to  enjoy  the 
momentary  rebuff  to  the  strong  man,  were  sure  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  momentary.  “Why  should  she  let  him  think  that  she 
yields  easily?”  they  asked. 

One  there  was  who  said  nothing;  a  tall,  slender  young  man  who 
lay  stretched  full  length  on  the  rock  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  It 
was  he  who  arose  when  Iggadom  came  running  from  the  village  and 
demanded,  panting,  “Where’s  Tebikoosa?” 

“Ah!”  snarled  the  rejected  suitor,  “there  you  are!  I’ll  make  you 
suffer,  you  dog!  You’ve  witched  her,  that’s  what!” 

The  moonlight  full  on  Tebikoosa’s  face  was  fairly  dimmed  by  the 
overmastering  joy  that  gladdened  it.  “Ho!  ho!”  he  laughed,  and  the 
islands  sent  back  a  dozen  scornful  echoes,  “the  maiden  had  something 
to  say,  and  Iggadom  knows  not  how  to  take  it!” 

“Witchery!”  screamed  Iggadom,  who  must  need  volunteer  an  ex¬ 
planation  ere  he  be  embarrassed  by  questions,  and  he  made  a  mad 
rush  toward  Tebikoosa  as  if  to  overwhelm  him  at  once. 

The  slender  man  leaped  aside  but  clutched  his  adversary  as  he 
passed,  and  immediately  they  closed  in  a  furious  struggle.  The  idlers 
scrambled  to  their  feet  to  avoid  them  and  give  them  room.  A  few 
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who  had  been  smoking  late  pipes  before  their  wigwams,  among  them 
the  chief,  hastened  from  the  village  and  joined  the  onlookers. 

“Hang  on,  Tebikoosa!”  cried  one  voice,  but  no  others  spoke,  for, 
while  there  was  little  love  for  the  boastful  Iggadom,  it  wras  Tebi- 
koosa’s  fight,  not  theirs,  and  it  was  a  fair  fight  thus  far  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon. 

The  skill  and  strength  of  the  wrestler  told  at  length  and  he  shook 
himself  free,  leaping  back  a  pace  to  poise  for  a  new  spring  that  should 
give  him  the  hold  he  desired.  His  adversary  did  not  wait  for  him. 
Lithe  and  noiseless  as  a  eat,  Tebikoosa  ran  straight  into  Iggadom’s 
arms,  and  the  watching  braves  caught  their  breath  at  the  audacity  of 
the  move.  They  did  not  perceive  for  the  moment  that  it  was  the 
slender  man’s  one  hope.  Iggadom  must  not  have  time  to  choose  his 
manner  of  fighting. 

Tebikoosa  charged,  Iggadom  aimed  a  blow  at  him.  The  slender 
man  half  parried  it,  but  it  stung  his  cheek  and  burst  all  the  hidden 
sources  of  anger  in  his  heart.  It  gave  him  new  agility,  newT  strength. 
While  yet  Iggadom’s  arm  was  recoiling  from  the  blow,  Tebikoosa 
struck  under  it,  one  hard  fist  on  the  boaster’s  chest,  another  on  his 
mouth. 

Iggadom  gasped  and  reeled  under  the  impact.  The  line  of  watch¬ 
ers  gave  way,  as  it  appeared  that  he  would  stumble  among  them,  but 
Tebikoosa  caught  him  around  the  waist,  lifted  him  clear  of  the 
ground,  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  dropped  him  into  the  lake. 

A  chorus  of  shrill  cries  startled  the  echoes  again  in  the  distant 
islands,  hoarse  laughter,  shouts  of  triumph,  for  indeed  Tebikoosa  had 
fought  the  common  fight  and  not  one  was  there  to  pity  the  twice  dis¬ 
comfited  boaster  and  bully  floundering  in  the  water.  When  he  rose 
to  the  surface,  blowing  the  water  from  his  mouth  and  gasping  for 
breath,  they  jeered  at  him ;  when  he  grasped  a  little  projection  from 
the  cliff,  they  found  poles  and  beat  his  hands  off ;  and  when  he  swam 
away  to  search  for  a  landing  place,  one  with  a  sharp  memory  spoke: 

“You  in  the  water,  there!  Iggadom,  the  strong  man!  ‘I  have  said 
it.  What  I  say,  I  do!”’ 

“Ho-ho!  lio-ho!”  roared  the  braves,  young  and  old,  in  such  a 
discordant  chorus  that  the  islands  were  hard  pressed  to  send  back  all 
the  sounds. 

But  one  there  wras  who  shouted  not  nor  laughed.  Tebikoosa 
stood  at  the  edge  wfith  folded  arms  until  Iggadom  began  to  swim. 
Then  he  strode  through  the  noisy  crowd,  through  the  length  of  the 
village,  and  away  into  the  forest. 
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THREE  nights  had  passed  and  no  suitor  had  brought  his  drum  to 
the  Megissun  wigwam. 

“Iggadom  is  a  good  hunter,”  said  Sibequay,  regretfully; 
“young  girls  are  foolish.  Mahngequay  will  some  day  take  up  with 
one  not  half  his  equal.” 

But  she  cast  no  reproaches  on  her  daughter,  who  went  her  way, 
as  usual,  with  outward  serenity.  When  she  met  Tebikoosa,  who  also 
went  about  as  usual,  she  looked  studiously  at  the  ground  before  her 
feet;  and  at  that  moment  he  studied  the  ground  before  his  feet;  and 
neither  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  For  Mahnge¬ 
quay  knew — her  brother’s  account  of  it  was  detailed  and  enthusiastic 
— all  of  what  happened  on  the  flat  rock  by  moonlight,  and  how  Igga¬ 
dom  had  gone  with  his  hunting  outfit  on  a  long,  longfjourney  to  the 
Batchewana  tribe  far  westward.  And  the  tall,  slender  young  man  who 
had  not  quailed  before  the  strongest  of  the  braves,  was  frightened  of 
his  life  in  the  presence  of  this  fragile  maiden. 

So  Tebikoosa’s  drum  did  not  sound  at  night;  but  at  sunrise  on  the 
fourth  morning  after  the  moonlight  battle  Mahngequay  was  startled 
by  a  sound  of  a  different  kind  from  the  bushes  just  beyond  the  cool 
spring  where  she  went  with  birchen  bowls  to  get  water  for  the  family 
breakfast.  That  was  her  regular  duty  as  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  house,  and  no  one  stirred  within  it  until  she  had  prepared  the 
meal. 

It  was  not  a  bird  that  sang  in  the  bushes,  though  sweet  was  the 
song,  and  soft,  and  wordless.  Her  heart  beat  high  as  she  stooped  to 
fill  a  bowl.  Well  she  knew  the  general  meaning  of  the  song,  though 
never  before  had  such  tones  been  made  for  her  ears  alone.  Hidden 
behind  the  alders,  a  suitor  was  singing  upon  his  flute — singing  to  her 
— a  love  song,  and  thus  declaring  the  passion  that  he  dared  not  as  yet 
put  into  words.  Who  could  it  be  ?  She  would  not  give  a  sign  unless 
she  knew,  and  very  slowly  she  filled  the  second  bowl  while  she  lis¬ 
tened,  and  thought,  and  thought. 

Who  among  the  youth  of  the  village  would  choose  this  subtle  and 
rare  way  to  address  her?  One  name  only  occurred  to  her,  but  she 
would  not  frame  it  in  her  thoughts,  not  yet,  and  by  some  accident  she 
upset  the  bowl  and  had  to  fill  it  again. 

She  remembered  the  song  now.  It  was  made  by  a  man  who  was 
still  alive  in  the  village  when  she  was  a  child,  and  he  had  made  it  in 
his  youth  at  a  time  when  his  sweetheart  was  on  a  visit  to  a  distant 
tribe.  Often  she  had  heard  him  sing  it  as  his  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  a  campfire.  Once,  to  please  her  childish  curiosity,  he  had 
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taken  his  flute,  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  in  all  that  part  of  O jib¬ 
way  land,  and  played  the  song  for  her. 

“Maybe,  little  girl,”  he  had  said  roguishly  when  he  put  the  an¬ 
cient  instrument  away,  “maybe  your  lover  will  sing  that  song  upon  a 
flute  for  you  before  he  ventures  to  speak,  for  many  a  man  now  knows 
the  song.” 

Aye,  many!  she  seemed  to  feel  the  mournful  words  throbbing  to 
her  heart  upon  the  tones  of  the  melody:  “  0  nenah  nenahwendum ” — 
“oh!  I  am  very  lonely,”  they  began;  but  who,  knowing  the  song, 
could  breathe  it  into  the  flute  ?  For  there  was  still  but  one  flute  in  all 
that  part  of  Ojibway  land,  and  that  was  kept  sacredly  in  the  family 
where  it  belonged  in  respectful  memory  of  the  good  man  who  made  it. 

Could  there  be  any  other  than  the  logical  conclusion  ?  For  the 
maker  of  the  flute  was  Tebikoosa’s  father. 

Malmgequay  arose  and  stood  by  the  spring  with  a  bowl  in  each 
hand.  She  peered  vainly  into  the  thicket  of  alders,  but  of  a  sudden 
her  face  lit  with  a  shy  smile,  and  then  she  turned  about  and  ran  to  the 
wigwam . 

That  evening,  very  late,  the  drum  sounded  near  the  Megissun 
wigwam.  Thrice  the  dancer  made  the  circuit  before  he  began  his 
song,  and  when  the  words  came  at  last,  “0,  nenah  nenahwendum,'’ 
Sibequay  knew  who  it  was  and  went  forth  to  tell  Tebikoosa  that  her 
daughter  was  from  home. 

The  drum  fell  from  his  hand.  “Have  you  spoken  to  her?”  asked 
the  squaw.  “I  played  the  song  at  the  spring  this  morning,”  said 
Tebikoosa,  sadly. 

“Then  I  understand.  She  is  frightened,  the  silly  child,  and  has 
run  away.  You  know  what  to  do.” 

“Yes!”  and  Tebikoosa’s  voice  was  firm,  almost  joyous  now;  “I 
will  find  her.  When  did  she  go?” 

“We  have  not  seen  her  since  sundown.” 

“I  will  find  her.” 

There  was  but  one  way  she  could  go  at  the  beginning,  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  lay  upon  a  point  of  land  that  protruded  far  into  the  lake.  The 
trail  inland  divided  a  half  hour’s  journey  from  the  village.  At  that 
point  the  anxious  yet  confident  lover  paused  long,  trying  the  various 
devices  known  to  his  race  to  determine  which  had  been  Mahnge- 
quay’s  subsequent  course.  When  he  had  decided,  he  ran  swiftly  for 
hours,  pausing  now  and  again  when  the  moon  gave  sufficient  light 
through  the  foliage  to  examine  the  path.  At  length  he  sat  down  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It  was  not  despair  that  afflicted  him, 
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but  thought,  hard  Indian  thought,  putting  himself  in  the  girl’s  place, 
recalling  her  favorite  haunts  so  far  as  he  knew  about  them,  and  rea¬ 
soning  out  the  probable  objective  of  her  flight. 

When  he  started  on  again  it  was  not  in  the  direction  he  had  first 
taken,  but  back  to  the  village,  He  launched  his  canoe  and  paddled 
fast  till  the  sky  took  on  the  gray  of  dawn.  By  then  he  was  at  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  where  the  forest  retreated  from  the  water,  leaving  an 
ample  open  space.  Giant  white  lilies  grew  all  along  the  margin,  and 
luscious  berries  were  abundant  on  shore.  Many  a  basket  of  berries 
had  been  gathered  there  by  the  girls  of  the  village  this  very  summer. 

Tebikoosa  paddled  slowly  now  and  noiselessly.  The  morning  sky 
was  clear,  the  light  grew  fast,  he  saw  the  whole  curve  of  the  shore. 
There  was  a  single  scrub  pine  growing  from  the  crevice  of  a  ledge  in 
the  open  space;  close  to  its  base  the  rock  was  carpeted  with  deep 
moss;  and  there,  her  head  resting  on  her  arm,  lay  the  beautiful 
Mahngequay,  fast  asleep. 

Gently  the  canoe  was  beached  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  tree; 
gently  Tebikoosa  stepped  forth  and  approached;  and  Mahngequay 
awoke  with  a  start  only  when  he  stood  over  her.  She  scrambled  to 
her  feet  and  stood  before  him,  blushing  and  shyly  looking  at  the 
ground. 

“Ne  nemoshayn ,”  said  he,  holding  out  his  hands.  “ Ne  nemo- 
shayn,”  she  responded  in  a  whisper,  and  gave  him  hers. 

He  led  her  to  the  canoe  and  helped  her  in,  his  heart  throbbing  with 
happiness,  his  mind  filled  with  that  wonderment  that  every  male  be¬ 
ing  in  all  creation,  human  and  brute,  has  felt.  He  voiced  it. 

“Tell  me,  sweetheart,  why  you  ran  away  from  me?” 

And  Mahngequay  answered  honestly. 

“I  was  afraid,”  she  said. 

“Afraid  of  me!  of  me?”  he  persisted,  and  she  hung  her  head 
while  he  plied  the  paddle  vigorously.  “But  I  am  to  be  your  hus¬ 
band,”  he  added. 

“ Gayget , ”  said  she,  “I  am  to  be  your  wife.” 

Sibequay  was  preparing  breakfast  when  they  arrived  home. 

“I  knew  you  would  find  her,”  she  said.  “Eat  with  us.” 

Tebikoosa  gave  the  grandest  wedding  feast  that  had  been  known 
for  many  a  year.  The  chief  told  him  so,  and  the  chief  was  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  Baumequod,  who  ate  so 
much  that  he  was  not  hungry  for  six  hours  thereafter. 
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LAFCADIO  HEARN  ON  THE  DECADENT 
SCHOOL:  HIS  VIEWS  AS  EXPRESSED  IN 
SOME  OF  HIS  DELIGHTFUL  LETTERS  TO 
A  FRIEND:  BY  OSMAN  EDWARDS 

Note: — Readers  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland’s  fascinating  “Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn”  will  have  noticed  that  the  stream  of  correspondence,  though  rich  and  copious 
enough  to  satisfy  legitimate  curiosity,  appears  to  lack  in  the  last  few  years  something  of  its 
earlier  force  and  volume.  This  is  due,  I  think,  neither  to  failing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  whose  last  book,  “Japan:  an  Interpretation,”  is  in  some  ways  his  best,  nor  yet  to  the 
growing  burden  of  domestic  anxiety,  caused  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  professional 
post  at  Tokyo.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Chamberlain  in  the  kindest  and  wisest 
manner  that  the  dead  idealist  had  a  habit  of  “gradually  dropping  all  his  friends  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,”  and  that  this  habit  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  an  over-generous  esti¬ 
mate  followed  by  inevitable  disillusion.  One  may  assume  that  each  new  friend,  before  be¬ 
coming  a  “quondam  friend,”  was  favoured  with  the  lion’s  share  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
wealth  from  an  inexhaustible  treasury,  though  the  oldest  and  deepest  friendships  wrere  never 
wholly  neglected.  It  was  thus  my  good  fortune  to  receive  in  the  course  of  two  years  (1899- 
1901)  a  series  of  frequent  and  lengthy  letters,  which  deal  more  fully  than  any  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  with  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  attitude  towards  contemporary  French  literature,  while  they 
supplement  and  intensify  previous  utterances  on  things  English  and  Japanese.  By  an  un¬ 
fortunate  combination  of  obstacles  I  was  prevented  from  placing  them  at  Miss  Bisland’s 
disposal  and  I  deeply  regret  their  exclusion  from  her  invaluable  biography.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  late  to  add,  after  the  manner  of  the  faithful  at  the  Shrines  of  Jizo,  my  handful  of  pre¬ 
cious  pebbles  to  the  cairn  which  her  loyalty  has  so  worthily  erected. 

HE  two  masters  of  style,  by  whom  Lafcadio  Hearn’s 
own  writings  were  most  deeply  influenced,  are,  of 
course,  Gautier  and  Pierre  Loti.  Not  only  did  he 
devote  much  time  and  labor  to  unappreciated  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  favourites,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  his  non-literary  friend¬ 
ships,  these  literary  admirations  were  immutable.  He 
was  far  too  modest  to  perceive  or  admit  that  a  single  page  of  “Ko- 
koro”  or  “Out  of  the  East”  contained  more  truth  and  deeper  insight 
than  underlay  all  the  chiselled,  hollow  prettiness  of  “Madame  Chrys- 
antheme.”  And  in  defence  of  M.  Viaud  he  penned  the  following 
eloquent  analysis: — 

“There  is  not  much  heart  in  Loti;  but  there  is  a  fine  brain;  and 
there  is  a  nervous  system  so  extraordinary  that  it  forces  imagination 
back  to  the  conditions  of  old  Greek  life,  when  men  had  senses  more 
perfect  than  now.  Very  possibly  this  Julian  Viaud  has  in  his  veins 
old  blood  of  Magna  Grsecia.  No  other  literary  man  living  sees  and 
hears  and  smells  and  thrills  so  finely  as  he;  we  are  in  presence  of  a 
being  of  immeasurably  superior  organization — therefore  exceedingly 
unhappy  in  this  world  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  doubt  whether  he 
has  ever  loved,  or  could  love — in  our  sense.  But  I  think  we  must 
study  him  as  a  creature  apart. 

“As  for  what  he  says  of  the  Japanese  women,  it  is  perfectly,  im- 
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peecably  accurate  so  far  as  it  consists  of  a  record  of  observations  of 
sense.  Loti’s  senses  can  never  err  any  more  than  the  film  on  a  pho¬ 
tographic  plate  with  a  sensitivity  of  one  hundred.  But  he  keeps  to 
surfaces;  his  life  is  of  surfaces.  Almost  in  the  way  that  some  crea¬ 
tures  have  their  skeletons  outside  of  themselves  instead  of  inside,  so 
his  plexuses  of  feeling  are.  What  the  finer  nature  of  the  Japanese 
woman  is,  no  man  has  told.  Those  who  know  cannot  tell:  it  would 
be  too  much  like  writing  of  the  sweetness  of  one’s  own  sister  or 
mother.  One  must  leave  it  in  sacred  silence — with  a  prayer  to  all  the 
gods.” 

In  a  previous  letter  he  had  written  less  critically: 

“My  feeling  to  Loti  is  that  of  fanatical,  furious  adoration.  I  am 
awfully  sorry  that  you  do  not  like  his  books  upon  Japan.  With  the 
solitary  exception,  (only  perhaps)  of  ‘The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,’ — 
I  hold  that  no  other  foreign  writer  has  been  able  to  give  the  feeling  of 
Japan.  I  say  this  after  having  re-read  ‘Madame  Chrysantheme’ 
‘Les  Japonneries  d’Automne,’  and  the  other  scattered  Japanese 
studies  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  over, — looking  for  inaccuracies, 
misapprehensions,  mistakes.  And  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  won¬ 
der  and  worship.  Loti  is  certainly  to  my  thinking  the  greatest  writer 
in  the  world.” 

TOWARD  the  modern  poets,  who  are  often  loosely  grouped  as 
decadent  or  symbolist,  his  attitude  was  one  of  vehement  dis¬ 
like.  His  own  art  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  precepts  and 
practice  of  their  elders,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  beauty  or  justification  in  the  lyrics  of  either  Verhaeren  or 
Verlaine.  As  he  frankly  said : 

“I  fear  I  am  a  hopelessly  insensible  man  to  the  decadent  move¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  Hugo  and  Baudelaire  and  the  matchless  Gautier 
exhausted  the  real  capacities  of  language  in  French  poetry — just  as 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne  have  done  in  English  romantic  poetry,  and 
that  no  amount  of  ingenious  effort  will  produce  really  new  effects 
until  the  language  itself  becomes  vastly  enriched.  And  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  love  lucidity,  sharpness,  firm,  hard  outline — the  style  of 
the  ‘Emaux  et  Camees.’” 

But  vagueness  was  the  least  heinous  of  the  qualities  which 
aroused  antipathy.  He  expressed  himself  as  “angry  and  disheart¬ 
ened”  with  “Poetes  d’Aujourd’hui,”  and  thus  pronounced  anathema. 

“The  new  poetry  is  simply  rotten! — morally  and  otherwise.  I  am 
not  prudish:  I  still  think  Gautier’s  ‘Musee  Secret’  (in  the  ‘Souvenirs’ 
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of  Emile  Bergeret)  the  finest  poem  of  an  artistic  kind  in  the  French, 
or  in  any  other,  language.  But  there  is  in  it  a  splendid  something  en¬ 
tirely  absent  from  the  new  poetry — the  joy  of  life.  There  is  no  joy  in 
this  new  world — and  scarcely  any  tenderness:  the  language  is  the 
language  of  art,  but  the  spirit  is  of  Holbein  and  Gothic  ages  of  relig¬ 
ious  madness.  I  do  not  know  that  poetry  ought  to  be  joyous,  in  a 
general  way;  there  is  beauty  in  pain  and  sorrow.  Only,— is  ugliness 
or  pain,  without  beauty,  a  subject  worthy  of  poetry  ?  (I  am  not  in¬ 
cluding  subjects  of  cosmic  emotion  in  the  question.)  ‘  Ionica,’ — a  rare 
English  example  of  exquisite  grace  and  loveliness  in  melancholy — 
contains  a  dozen  little  pieces,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  all  the  pieces 
in  ‘Poetes  d’Aujourd’hui’ :  I  think  it  illustrates  what  I  mean.  What 
has  neither  joy  nor  beauty,  nor  the  power  of  bestirring  any  great 
quality  or  volume  of  emotion,  any  cosmic  feeling  or  generous  feeling, 
ought  not  such  a  matter  to  be  excluded  from  poetry  proper  ?” 

THE  absence  of  joy,  and,  even  more,  the  absence  of  tenderness, 
could  not  be  atoned  for  by  any  verbal  dexterities  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Throughout  his  own  books,  like  in¬ 
extricable  golden  threads,  the  twin  emotions  of  joy  and  tenderness 
lend  meaning  and  unity  to  the  vaguest  and  driest  of  themes.  Whether 
he  be  discoursing  of  gods  or  female  names  or  dragon-flies,  there  is 
always  a  hinted  kindness,  a  suggested  sympathy,  in  explanation  or 
allusion,  which  links  his  study  of  impersonal  facts  with  warm  hu¬ 
manity.  But  one  may  doubt  whether  the  altruistic  test,  which  he 
applies  in  the  letter  that  follows,  to  all  art,  would  have  been  much 
less  deadly  in  the  case  of  Baudelaire  than  of  Pierre  Louys. 

“This  reminds  me  of  Pierre  Louys — have  you  not  noticed  the 
tendency  to  cruelty  in  his  work  ?  I  delight  in  normal,  healthy  sensual¬ 
ism — or  sensuousness ,  at  least,  but  that  is  always  ideal  in  its  emotional 
life — therefore  tender,  and  therefore  partly  unselfish.  The  other  ten¬ 
dency  seems  (in  modern  times  at  least)  toward  necrophily.  Altruism 
is  perhaps  a  test  of  the  question  whether  anything  is  artistic  in  the 
true  sense.  Does  the  book  or  the  picture  or  the  statue  or  the  music 
fill  you  with  a  generous  desire  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal, 
a  principle,  a  person  ?  The  first  recognition  of  a  girl’s  beauty  does 
this  for  the  average  healthy  young  man.  A  work  of  art  ought  to  do 
the  same  thing — help  to  make  us  unselfish.  The  youth  wants  the  girl 
of  course;  but  he  is  willing  to  die  for  her — to  cut  off  his  hand  for  her 
sake.  Well,  a  work  of  art  ought  to  stir  the  sensuous  life  in  us,  the  life 
of  desire,  in  a  healthy  way;  but  ought  it  not  also  at  the  same  time  to 
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make  us  feel  that  there  are  things  which  it  were  beautiful  to  die  for  ? 
The  latter-day  books  and  pictures  seem  to  me  to  lack  this  power,  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  of  a  thousand.” 

Judged  by  this  test  “the  lesser  symbolists  and  mystics”  fared 
badly  and  were  thus  finally  dismissed  in  his  last  utterance  to  me  on 
this  subject: 

“I  fancy  they  will  hold  their  own  for  a  good  while,  though  they 
have  nothing  to  teach  and  less  than  nothing  to  express.  They  will 
hold  their  own  until  the  giants  come — simply  because  the  world  is 
tired  of  love  and  doubt  and  despair,  tired  of  the  selfish  expression  of 
passion  in  prose  and  song,  and  tired  of  the  aggressive  agnosticism  (not 
that  of  Spencer)  which  would  refuse  everybody  the  right  to  speak  of 
the  eternal  mystery  and  beauty  of  things.  Turning  one’s  back  upon 
science  is,  however,  a  poor  way  of  literary  progress.  The  new  poetry 
must  be  made  by  men  who  can  think  like  Meredith,  and  find  a  new 
infinite  hope  and  joy  in  the  very  knowledge  that  is  filling  small  cow¬ 
ardly  minds  with  silly  despair.” 

THIS  sweeping  denunciation  of  minor  poets  did  not  altogether 
exclude  Verhaeren — the  one  great  poet,  whose  verse  has  been 
shorn  by  time  of  much  that  was  extravagant  and  macabre,  until 
the  acme  of  fine  and  sober  expression  was  achieved  in  “  Premieres  Ten- 
dresses”  and  “  La  Multiple  Splendeur.  ”  But  the  naturalistic  violence 
of  his  less  mature  poems  found  scant  appreciation  at  first.  Only  by 
gradual  study  was  Lafcadio  Hearn  induced  to  recognize  his  suprem¬ 
acy.  I  had  sent  him  a  volume,  containing  “Les  Apparus  dans  mes 
Chemins”  and  “Les  Villages  Illusoires”  and  the  first  verdict  was  far 
from  favorable. 

“Won’t  you  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  cannot  greatly  admire 
Verhaeren  ?  I  could  not  even  rank  him  so  highly  as  Richepin,  the 
poet  (alas!)  of  ‘Les  Blasphemes,’  but  also  the  poet  of  ‘La  Mer.’  I  do 
not  think  I  am  blind  to  all  his  good  qualities:  the  opening  verses  of 
‘L’Attendue’  have  a  thrilling  sweetness  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
praise — 

Elle  etait  comme  une  rose  palie; 

Je  la  sentais  discrete,  autour  de  moi, 

Avec  des  mains  de  miel,  pour  ma  melancholie. 

Sa  jeunesse  touchait  a  ses  heures  de  soir; 

Quoique  malade,  elle  etait  calme  et  volontaire 
Et  m’imposait  et  sa  tendresse  et  son  espoir. 
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— that  woman  lives  in  your  heart  for  ever  after  you  have  read  the 
poem.  But  could  any  really  great  thinker  have  written  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  and  brutal  absurdity  as  ‘  L’Aventurier  ?  ’  I  cannot  believe  it. 
Think  of  how  a  really  great  artist — not  afraid  of  the  horrible — 
treated  a  kindred  emotion — think  of  the  marriage  of  Quasimodo  in 
‘Notre  Dame  de  Paris,’  for  example.  Or  think  of  the  atrocious,  but 
nevertheless  artistic  realism  of  Baudelaire’s  ‘Charogne’ — great  be¬ 
cause  of  its  daring  and  mocking  presentation  of  the  Riddle  that  no 
wisdom  can  read!  But  ‘L’Aventurier’  is  void  as  well  as  foul.  ‘Le 
Forgeron’  seems  to  me  to  represent  a  grand  opportunity  lost;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  finest  thoughts  in  it  belong  to  Tennyson’s  ‘In 
Memoriam’  (see  CXVIII.,  stanzas  V.-VII.)  Splendid  suggestions 
about  the  ‘ lames  immenses  de  la  'patience ’  are  followed  by  the  most 
disappointing  and  (to  my  thinking)  inapposite  imagery.  I  mention 
only  a  few  pieces  as  illustrative.  No.  I  cannot  think  Verhaeren  a 
great  poet — except  in  flashes — and  I  feel  sure  that  he  is  not  a  thinker 
— not  yet ,  at  least.  He  has  great  feeling  for  weird  and  curious  word- 
values,  for  surface-colors,  for  grotesques;  and  he  has  power  to  give 
certain  queer  and  delicate  sensations.” 

The  poem  of  “L’Aventurier”  (the  title  in  the  first  edition  had 
been  “La  Ferme  Ardente”)  describes  the  return  of  a  rustic  Lothario 
to  the  farm,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  for  making  love  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  Long  years  have  passed,  the  woman  is  dead,  the  farm 
gone  to  ruin.  Haunted  by  morbid  memories  of  passion  the  valet  blond 
first  heaps  the  chamber  that  had  seen  love  and  death  with  massed 
roses.  Then  the  skeleton  of  his  mistress  is  drawn  from  the  tomb  and 
laid  in  triumph  on  the  gorgeous  bed : 

Avec  ses  mains  qui  ne  la  sentaient  pas, 

Avec  ses  yeux,  qui  ne  la  voyaient  pas, 

Avec  son  coeur  aveugle  et  fou 
A  mot  fervents,  a  deux  genoux, 

II  adorait  la  pourriture. 

At  length  the  madman  realizes  that  his  bride  is  really  dead,  and 
lights  their  nuptial  pyre.  While  the  “mixture  of  love  and  worms” 
shocked  the  critic’s  “emotional  faculty,”  it  suggested  to  him  an  inter¬ 
esting  parallel  from  experience. 

“As  you  suggest,”  he  writes,  “the  Elizabethans  went  to  extremes 
in  the  same  direction;  and  modern  nerves  are  not  vigorous  enough  to 
bear  the  twanging  of  the  old  masters.  ...  It  occurs  to  me  that  you 
might  be  interested  by  a  curious  memory  of  mine.  I  knew  of  a  cer- 
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tain  Irish  widow  in  New  Orleans  who  used  every  year  to  visit  the 
grave  of  her  husband  in  the  old  St.  Louis  cemetery  (you  have  seen 
those  strange  pigeon-holes,  no  doubt)  and  take  the  dead  man’s 
skull  out,  and  kiss  it,  and  talk  to  it  by  the  hour.  Sometimes  she  would 
sit  down  with  the  skull  on  her  lap.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  ener¬ 
getic  woman — not  in  the  least  of  a  dreamy  or  brooding  disposition — 
and  the  mother  of  many  vigorous  children.  For  certain  very  deep 
forms  of  human  love,  death  has  no  horrors.” 

THE  Greek  spirit,  which  drew  Hearn  away  from  such  writers  as 
Verlaine  or  Shelley  toward  the  more  congenial  Gautier  or  Keats, 
would  never  allow  him  to  give  more  than  a  secondary  place  to 
Verhaeren’s  genius.  After  reading  the  “Villes  Tentaculaires”  he 
wrote : — 

“I  must  say  now,  that  having  read  and  re-read  him  carefully,  and 
found  delicious  gleams  and  colors  and  flashes  of  suggestion  every¬ 
where  in  him,  I  still  think  that  he  will  never  rank  high,  as  a  durable 
artist,  unless  he  changes  his  method  and  concentrates  his  power,  in¬ 
stead  of  scattering  himself.  I  have  the  notion  that  he  has  never  done 
his  best,  and  has  also  done  too  much.  Glints  of  ruby  and  topaz  and 
emerald,  lights  of  opal  and  beryl  are  everywhere;  but  when  you  try  to 
grasp  anything,  you  find  that  the  gems  are  of  some  fairy  lapidary — 
made  of  thinnest  air  or  the  substance  of  bubbles.  Or  perhaps  I  had 
better  say  that  his  verse  seems  to  me  like  his  own: — 

Or  ideal  et  si  lointain 

Que  les  regards  sont  incertains 

Des  qu’ils  le  comptent.” 

Taking  as  a  text  three  stanzas  of  “La  Dame  en  Noir,”  that  won¬ 
derful  symbolic  figure  which  the  poet  invests  with  all  the  terror  and 
black  misery  of  urban  vice,  the  critic  declares: 

“His  creations  remind  one  somehow  of  a  structure  in  which 
Gothic,  Byzantine,  Arabian,  Indian,  Greek,  and  Chinese  architec¬ 
tures  are  mingled  into  one  composition.  The  incongruities  startle; 
while  the  space  and  height  and  vistas  are  undeniably  impressive. 
That  quotation  of  yours  from  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  Woman  in  Black 
is  a  wonderful  thing:  the  single  phrase  about  the  catafalque  is  unfor¬ 
gettable,  and  the  sinister  splendor  of  the  whole  unquestionable.  I  did 
not  like,  however,  the  simile  about  the  brandishing  of  a  body  like  a 
blasphemy  before  God,  and  I  don’t  think  it  could  be  defended  upon 
any  theory  of  art.  It  forced  me  to  think  of  Quasimodo  whirling  that 
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body  about  his  head  before  dashing  the  fellow  to  pieces.  However* 
the  question  of  the  poet’s  divine  right  to  use  any  simile  must  be  settled 
by  time:  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  acknowledge  it,  because  it 
shocks  me  to  have  one  fine  image  suddenly  shattered  by  another  and 
another,  in  kaleidoscopic  succession.” 

Published  in  “Les  Flambeaux  Noirs”  and  partially  inspired  by  a 
first  impression  of  a  foggy,  chaotic  London,  as  it  loomed  on  the  re¬ 
cipient  retina  of  a  Belgian  visionary,  here  are  the  stanzas  in  question: 

La  dame  en  noir  des  carrefours 
Qu’attendre  apres  de  si  longs  jours! 

Aux  douloureux  traceurs  d’eclairs 
Et  de  desirs  sur  mes  murailles, 

J’offre  le  catafalque  de  mes  chairs 
Et  les  cierges  des  funerailles. 

Je  leur  donne  tout  mon  remords 
Pour  les  souler  au  seuil  du  porche 
Et  le  blaspheme  de  mon  corps 
Brandi  vers  Dieu  comme  une  torche. 

SHORT  shrift  was  allotted  to  Verlaine  by  the  admirer  of  Barbier. 
“Excuse  my  prejudices:  as  a  lover  of  Baudelaire,  I  cannot 
conceive  the  right  of  Verlaine’s  poetry — or  at  least  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  to  exist.  However  that  one  line  of  his  about  the  grands  jets  d’eau 
sveltes  is  something  to  be  grateful  for.  I  think  that  certain  men  have 
worked  only  to  thrill  after-time  with  the  power  of  a  single  verse  or 
phrase.  Barbier  was,  perhaps,  such  an  one.  I  have  been  haunted  for 
years  by  theysplendor  of  that  enormous  phrase: 

‘O  Corse  aux  cheveux  plats,  que 
la  France  etait  belle 
Au  grand  soleil  de  Messidor!’ 

It  was  especially  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  poet’s  sun  of  Messidor 
shone  day  and  night  in  my  dreams.” 

References — too  short  for  citation — to  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Saser- 
Masoch,  Villiers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  prove  both  the  extent  of  Hearn’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Romantic  writers  and  his  fidelity  to  the  ad¬ 
mired  models  of  his  youth.  I  conclude  with  a  passage,  which  inti¬ 
mates  clearly  why  he  parts  company  with  the  younger  generation, 
whose  writings  offended  both  his  moral  and  aesthetic  sensibility. 
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“I  re-read  every  year  the  best  of  Anatole  France.  His  ‘Thais’  I 
have  had  but  a  short  time ;  yet  I  am  never  tired  of  reading  it  over  and 
over,  by  fits  and  starts.  So,  too,  with  the  ‘Rotisserie  de  la  Reine 
Pedauque’ — and  the  priceless  volumes  of  short  stories  and  sketches 
— I  now  never  buy  a  book  that  I  cannot  feel  sure  of  wanting  to  re¬ 
read.  That  is  a  test  of  which  the  value  must  be  relative — must  de¬ 
pend  upon  temperament;  but  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  better. 

“There  are  dangers,  I  suppose,  in  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  French 
letters.  But,  after  all,  I  imagine  that  English  and  American  training 
suppress  too  successfully  the  life  of  the  senses.  Are  we  not  really 
more  barbarous  than  the  Latins — at  least  than  Italians  and  French  ? 
Surely  our  language  is  less  perfect  than  theirs — though  perhaps 
stronger  to  express  all  that  relates  to  force  and  profundity.  What 
Englishman  or  American  could  write  a  book  like  ‘Thais’  or  the 
‘  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque  ?’  And  yet — happily  be  it  said — no 
Englishman  or  American  could  or  would  write  such  a  thing  as  ‘Aph¬ 
rodite’  or  the  ‘Bilitis’  of  Louys.  ‘Thais’  is  an  immortal  book — an 
ironical  psychological  study  beyond  all  parallel.  ‘Aphrodite’  and 
‘Bilitis’  are  crimes.  I  feel  they  are.  (Why?  I  think  it  is  because 
they  are  totally  unsuggestive,  and  written  by  will.)  And  the  same 
freedom  that  permits,  and  ought  to  permit,  ‘Thais,’  when  unre¬ 
strained  by  the|real  sense  of  higher  art,  produces  necessarily  ‘Bilitis’ 
or  ‘Aphrodite.’  -There  is  the  ethical  difficulty.  Taine  says  that  the 
powerful  Northern  temperament  renders  it  impossible  for  English¬ 
men  to  dare  what  the  Latin  can  do  with  ease,  safety,  and  grace. 
Probably  he  was  right.  But  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  ‘Bilitis  ?”’ 

For  one  reason  or  another  none  of  the  moderns  pleased  him.  He 
viewed  their  work  in  the  light  of  remembered  enthusiasms  and  prayed 
for  renewal  of  the  dawn. 

“Thanks  for  those  most  interesting  and  clever  verses  by  Rostand. 
I  have  his  ‘  Cyrano.’  He  is  immensely  clever  but — is  not  this  kind  of 
drama  only  a  magnificent  puppet  play  ?  Do  these  figures  live  ?  I 
should  say  the  same  of  Phillips’  ‘Paolo  and  Francesca.’  These  people 
are  phantoms,  simulacra.  Soul  is  evaporating.  Oh!  for  a  true  Ro¬ 
mantic  revival ! — Some  work  that  takes  you  by  the  throat  and  makes 
your  heart  leap!” 
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A  JAPANESE  IMPRESSIONIST:  SOME  DELI¬ 
CATELY  IMAGINATIVE  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS 
AND  FLOWERS  BY  HIROSHIGE,  WHOSE 
FAME  RESTS  CHIEFLY  UPON  HIS  LAND¬ 
SCAPES:  BY  ANNE  HEARD  DYER 


|IROSHIGE  is  justly  called  the  last  of  the  great  artist 
of  Ukiyo-ye.  This  celebrated  genre  school  had  run  a 
course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years’  development,  and 
was  already  well  into  its  decline  when  he  appeared  to 
awaken  into  a  last  creative  glow  its  closing  era.  Up  to 
this  time  landscape  had  played  but  a  minor  part  in  the 
depictions  of  wood  engraving,  being  for  the  most  part 
merely  conventional  and  subsidiary  to  figure  delineation;  but  it  was 
now  to  take  on  an  independent  and  impressive  significance  of  its  own. 
At  the  center  of  this  movement  stands  Hiroshige,  the  creator  and  shap¬ 
ing  influence  thereof. 

As  a  landscape  artist,  Hiroshige  is  fairly  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  Japanese  art  in  this  country,  and  to  many  of  them  his  work  has 
served  as  inspiration  and  suggestion,  but  his  pictures  of  birds  and 
flowers  remain  almost  wholly  unknown,  although  some  of  his  finest 
work  is  to  be  found  among  his  “Kwa-Cho,”  or  bird  and  flower 
studies.  Before  speaking  of  these  specifically,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
briefly  the  main  facts  of  Hiroshige’s  career,  and  the  place  that  he  fills 
in  the  history  of  Japanese  wood  engraving,  a  place  that  has  been 
securely  fixed  by  the  lapse  of  two  generations  since  his  death. 

Born  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  humble  parentage, 
like  most  of  the  artists  of  this  school,  he  began  his  career  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  his  wide  and  varied  activity  never 
ceased.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  great  sets  of  landscape  views 
— the  fifty-three  stations  of  the  Tokaido,  the  high-road  running  along 
the  coast  between  Kyoto  and  Yedo  (the  present  Tokyo) ;  the  sixty- 
nine  Kisokaido  views,  the  mountainous  high-road  of  the  interior  run¬ 
ning  between  the  same  two  terminii;  the  Kyoto  Meisho,  or  views 
about  Kyoto;  and  his  celebrated  hundred  views  of  Yedo  and  its  en¬ 
virons.  Other  smaller  sets,  perhaps  less  generally  known,  reach  an 
even  more  sustained  height  of  excellence;  notably,  the  Yedo  Kinko 
hakkei,  the  Omi  hakkei,  and  the  Kanazawa  hakkei.  These  three 
latter  sets,  unfortunately  now  very  rare,  consisting  of  eight  sheets 
each,  are  so  gem-like  in  quality  as  to  constitute  the  high  water  mark 
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of  this  kind  of  portrayal.  Their  themes  are  full  of  poetic  suggestion, 
and  cover  a  rich  scope  of  atmospheric  effect:  evening  rain — morning 
snow — homing  birds — twilight  bells — returning  boats — clearing  sky 
after  storm — sunset — and  the  autumn  moon — each  depicting  a  vary¬ 
ing  phase  of  a  certain  famous  locality. 

If  in  this  work  we  try  to  analyse  Hiroshige’s  charm,  we  come  to 
see  that  it  lies  not  in  the  things  he  depicts,  for  other  artists  have 
chosen  equally  attractive  subjects,  nor  in  the  manner  of  his  portrayal, 
for  his  technique  is  fully  equalled  by  that  of  Hokusai  and,  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  field,  by  that  of  Yeisen  and  Kuniyoshi,  but  that  it  lies  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  subtly  subjective  quality  of  his  art  which  enables  him  to  portray 
not  only  the  thing  or  scene,  but  also  the  mood  awakened  in  his  soul 
by  the  thing  or  scene,  whether  it  be  but  a  lonely  little  clam  digger  on 
the  shore,  or  a  rugged  grandeur  of  coast  scenery.  In  this  respect  he 
is  pre-eminently  an  impressionist,  perhaps  not  so  much  a  visual  as 
an  imaginative  impressionist;  the  subjects  he  chooses  are  those  that 
have  power  over  his  feelings,  not  his  thought.  The  bent  of  his  genius 
may  be  described  as  emotional  rather  than  scientific.  Certain  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  seem  to  have  exercised  upon  his  feeling  a  peculiar 
power — the  hour  of  dusk,  for  instance,  when  the  pink  and  golden 
lights  of  sunset  turn  into  the  indigo  softness  of  twilight,  blurring  the 
outlines  of  objects,  eliminating  sharp  boundaries,  and  enlarging  the 
sense  of  distances  material  and  spiritual.  Mist — and  there  are  no 
mists  like  those  of  Japan,  blue,  spectral,  immense — touches  for  him 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  with  a  magic  wand.  Other  artists  have 
depicted  the  peculiarities  of  mist  formations,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
mist,  that  underneath  the  fantastic  aspects  it  produces  are  the  un¬ 
changed  outlines  of  the  natural  place;  but  when  Hiroshige  enters  the 
mist  world,  we  enter  it  with  him.  It  is  like  opening  suddenly  a  door 
of  our  forgotten  childhood,  when  all  things  fantastic  and  strange  were 
natural  and  real,  and  the  world  of  goblins  and  elves  even  more  viv¬ 
idly  true  than  that  of  mere  men  and  women.  And  so  with  snow  and 
rain  and  wind.  Atmosphere  was  a  vital  part  of  his  consciousness  and 
in  studying  his  work,  it  becomes  a  part  of  ours.  For  this  we  owe  him 
much,  and  it  is  by  no  injustice  that  his  fame  rests  finally  upon  his 
great  landscape  productions.  But  it  rests  not  alone  upon  these. 
There  is  another  field,  if  not  of  equal  importance,  at  least  of  equal 
charm,  in  which  he  is  too  little  known. 

In  the  earliest  years  of, his  artistic  activity,  when  his  energies  were 
more  or  less  tentative,  Hiroshige  tried  his  hand  at  many  things, 
among  others  at  actor  and  figure  delineation.  He  quickly  perceived 
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that  not  here  was  his  metier .  His  figures  were  with  few  exceptions 
wooden,  his  actors  conventional.  Here  he  could  but  follow  in  the 
path  marked  out  by  others,  and  Hiroshige  had  the  spirit  cf  a  leader, 
a  pioneer,  a  discoverer.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  world  of 
Nature.  But  in  the  animal  world  there  had  always  been  great  mas¬ 
ters,  whose  conceptions  were  of  a  boldness,  a  bigness,  with  which  he, 
constrained  by  the  narrow  limits  of  wood  engraving,  could  never  hope 
to  compete.  Ganku’s  tigers  glared  at  him  from  a  painter’s  canvas 
with  fiery  contempt.  In  like  manner  the  delicious,  monkeys  and  pup¬ 
pies  of  Okio  treated  him  with  merry  derision.  This  sphere  was 
already  occupied,  filled,  and  there  was  no  room  for  flat,  wooden- 
block  depictions  of  a  life  that  floated  and  moved  in  space.  But  there 
was  another  and  closely  related  natural  field,  that  of  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers,  which,  to  be  sure,  had  been  consummately  treated  by  Korin, 
Sotatsu,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  fame,  but  which  nevertheless  lent 
itself  readily  to  the  methods  of  the  wood  engraver.  To  this  Hiroshige 
applied  himself  with  zeal,  and  at  least  a  decade  of  his  freshest  activ¬ 
ity  was  spent  in  developing  to  something  like  perfection  this  line  of 
his  invention. 

Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  atmospheric  effect  in  his  art.  Al¬ 
though  subordinated,  the  moods  of  nature  which  were  later  to  take 
such  deep  hold  upon  his  feelings  and  artistic  consciousness  are  not 
absent  even  in  these  vivid  realistic  studies  of  the  flying  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  air.  Almost  we  can  hear  the  exultant  cry  of  the  wild  hawk 
dashing  through  the  blast  of  a  storm  that  turns  to  inky  blackness  the 
tops  of  the  pine  trees  below,  while  the  rain  sweeps  in  slanting  broad¬ 
sides  from  above.  In  fine  contrast  with  this  print  we  have  a  com¬ 
panion  one  of  two  mandarin  ducks  ( oshidori ),  emblems  of  conjugal 
love,  swimming  peacefully  in  a  still  pool,  on  the  edge  of  which  grows 
the  wild  marsh  grass.  And  in  both  we  find  a  vigor  of  treatment,  a 
broad  and  powerful  manner  quite  lacking  in  some  of  his  later  work; 
while  the  richness  of  his  color,  the  masterly  blending  and  gradation 
of  his  tones,  is  hardly  conceivable  as  the  result  of  such  rude  means  as 
the  wood  engraver  possessed  in  a  few  coarsely  cut  wooden  blocks. 
The  sharp  notan,  or  balance  of  color  value,  of  the  flaming  red  parro- 
quet  perched  on  a  pine  branch  between  spiky  whorls  of  softest  green 
and  astringent  black,  is  depicted  with  a  sculpturesque  precision. 
Again  in  excellent  contrast  is  the  dreamy  poetry  and  melancholy  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  class  of  prints, —that  of 
the  wild  geese  silhouetted  in  flight  across  a  full  autumn  moon  shining 
clear  above  gray  masses  of  scudding  cloud.  This  theme  is  always 
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“ALMOST  WE  CAN  HEAR  the  EXULTANT  CRY  01' 
THE  WILD  HAWK  DASHING  THROUGH  THE  BLAST 
OF  A  STORM  *  *  *  THE  TIPS  OF  THE  PINE  TREES 
BELOW.'' 


Prom  a  Print  by  Hiroshige. 


"THE  VERY  ESSENCE  OF  SPRING  IN  THE  OPEN- 
THROATED  ECSTASY  OF  THE  LITTLE  GREEN  SONGSTER 
ON  A  CHERRY  BRANCH  DROOPING  WITH  BLOOM.” 


From  a  Print  by  Hiroshige. 


"DREAMY  poetry  and  MELANCHOLY  SHOWN  IN  PRINT 
OF  WILD  GEESE  IN  FLIGHT  ACROSS  A  FULL  AUTUMN 
MOON,  ABOVE  MASSES  OF  SCUDDING  CLOUDS.' 


From  a  Print  by  Hiroshige. 


“MANDARIN  DUCKS  SWIMMING  IN  A 
DEEP  POOL  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  WHICH 
GROWS  THE  WILD  MARSH  GRASS.” 


From  a  Print  by  Hiroshige. 

"TENDERNESS  AND  CHARM  IN  THE  GROUP 
OF  HOME  SWALLOWS  DARTING  TOWARD  A 

Nanten  bush  in  the  rosy  evening  light. 


row  a  Print  by  Hiroshige . 


‘KINGFISHER  hovering  above  a  spray  of 
IRIS,  FROM  THE  FOOT  OF  WHICH  CURVES 
AWAY  AN  ELUSIVE  BLUE  SUGGESTION  OF  WATER.” 
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closely  associated  in  the  Japanese  mind  with  the  bereavement  of  con¬ 
jugal  love.  There  are  numberless  poems  on  this  subject  in  their  lit¬ 
erature,  and  it  is  a  favorite  conception  of  their  art.  Full  of  tenderness 
and  charm  is  the  depiction  of  a  group  of  homing  swallows  darting 
toward  a  nanten  bush  in  the  clear,  rosy,  evening  light ;  while  a  little 
poem  without  words  might  be  called  the  narrow  panel — just  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  strips  of  stiff  paper  upon  which  Japanese  poems  are 
usually  written — which  shows  us  a  kingfisher  hovering  above  a  spray 
of  growing  iris,  from  the  foot  of  which  curves  away  in  elusive  blue  a 
shadowy  suggestion  of  water. 

As  in  the  landscapes,  here,  too,  we  see  the  power  of  Nature’s 
moods  emphasized ;  perhaps  more  truly  we  might  call  it  the  power  of 
the  momentary,  the  transient  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  habitual 
and  permanent.  Hiroshige’s  treatment  of  this  world  is  never  that  of 
still  life;  it  is  a  world  always  animate,  in  motion,  in  the  act  of  change. 
His  view  is  not  that  of  the  naturalist,  it  is  objective,  sympathetic, 
emotional,  almost  sensuous.  He  never  presents  to  you  a  species  of 
bird*  as  such ;  but  he  gives  you  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  as  typified  by  the  joyous  darting  of  a  bird  through  blue  air; 
or,  as  in  the  print  reproduced,  the  very  essence  of  spring  in  the  open- 
throated  ecstasy  of  the  little  green  songster  on  a  cherry  branch  droop¬ 
ing  with  bloom.  What  a  suffusion  of  life,  color,  movement,  sound,  is 
here  expressed  in  three  flat  tones,  green  and  white,  with  a  strip  of  rose 
color  at  the  top  of  the  panel,  a  mere  convention  of  atmosphere,  signi¬ 
fying  the  brilliant  rosy  light  of  early  morning,  of  a  day  clear  as  crystal, 
still  beaded  with  dew  perhaps,  but  with  no  filmy  mists  or  soft  obscur¬ 
ing  hazes;  it  is  a  world  washed  with  light,  new-born,  fragrant,  with 
the  dazzling  clarity  of  certain  rare  days  in  a  Japanese  April,  such  as 
only  the  Japanese  and  the  fortunate  few  who  have  lived  in  Japan  can 
know.  Yet  no  naturalist  could  more  perfectly  represent  the  character 
of  a  bird. 

Could  the  peculiarly  spiritual  quality  of  Hiroshige’s  art  be  summed 
up  in  a  phrase,  it  might  be  in  that  which  Mr.  Henry  James  applied 
to  Flaubert:  “The  sweetest  things  in  the  world  of  art  or  the  life  of 
letters,”  he  says,  “are  the  irresponsible  sympathies  which  seem  to 
rest  on  divination.”  It  is  these  “irresponsible  sympathies  that  seem 
to  rest  on  divination”  which  Hiroshige,  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  his  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  those  of  eye  and 
hand,  has  been  able  to  grasp  and  render  palpable,  so  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  that  set  his  mind  vibrating  with  pleasure  and  emotion  are 
crystallized  for  us  into  eternal  possessions. 
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LOVE,  THE  LOGICIAN:  A  STORY:  BY  KATHA 
RINE  METCALF  ROOF 

HE  was  glad  it  was  settled  at  last.  It  was  a  relief  to  feel 
that  it  was  all  over,  the  long  struggle,  the  indecision. 
She  heard  the  hall  door  close  behind  Joseph.  The 
sound  gave  her  a  little  start.  It  came  to  her  vaguely 
that  it  was  a  symbol;  the  door  was  closed  upon  the 
past.  She  had  burned  her  ships  behind  her. 

Yes,  she  was  glad.  Joseph  was  so  dear,  so  kind,  so 
dependable.  He  never  bored  her,  either.  And  his  consideration  was  so 
exquisite.  So  few  men  were  considerate.  She  had  observed  the  fact 
herself  and  had  heard  her  married  friends  remark  upon  it.  All  men 
were  selfish,  they  said.  A  woman  was  foolish  who  expected  anything 
else.  Joseph  was  certainly  the  exception,  then,  for  he  was  obviously, 
undeniably  unselfish,  always  at  the  service  of  his  friends  in  trouble — 
dependable,  that  was  what  Joseph  was,  first  and  last.  She  was  glad 
she  had  decided  to  marry  him.  She  believed  that  women  were  hap¬ 
pier  married.  She  was  tired  of  living  alone  and  of  fighting  the  world. 
It  would  be  a  rest  to  have  some  one  to  fight  it  for  her — some  one  kind 
and  strong  like  Joseph. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening.  Joseph  had  had  to  leave  to  meet 
an  appointment  with  a  ne’er-do-well  friend  in  difficulties.  She  rose  a 
little  restlessly  and  began  looking  among  her  books  for  something  to 
read.  She  took  out  a  volume  of  Browning.  As  the  book  fell  open  in 
her  hand  a  line  came  to  meet  her  eye:  “Who  knows  but  the  world 
may  end  tonight.” 

She  frowned  and  turned  the  page.  Something  fell  from  between 
the  leaves.  She  stooped  mechanically  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  pressed 
wild  rose;  one  crisp,  dried  petal  was  broken  by  the  fall.  She  felt  a 
little  pang  at  the  sight,  then  a  swift  impulse  of  anger  at  herself  because 
of  it.  She  remembered  that  day  last  June  when  Stephen  had  picked 
it  for  her — that  long,  golden  afternoon  when  they  had  sat  together  in 
the  hay  field  and  read  “The  Last  Ride  Together.”  It  was  a  stupid 
trick,  keeping  dead  flowers — stupid,  sentimental — she  crumbled  the 
frail  little  flower  harshly  in  her  hand  and  dropped  it  into  the  scrap 
basket  and  then  found  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  threw  up  the  sash  and  leaned  out. 
It  was  a  warm  night,  almost  like  spring.  “Who  knows  but  the  world 

may  end  tonight - ”  Well — if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen  and  one 

could  know — how  absurd!  .  .  .  But  if  it  could,  and  one  were  to  know 
— would  she — would  she  spend  those  last  hours,  those  precious  last 
hours,  with — Joseph  ?  She  caught  the  thought  back  sharply  and 
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drew  in  from  the  soft  darkness  outside  the  window.  How  weak  and 
foolish  she  was  now  that  she  was  through  with  all  that.  She  was  glad, 
glad  that  she  had  cut  Stephen  out  of  her  life.  Whenever  she  was 
away  from  Stephen  she  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  it  so  clearly.  Other 
people  saw  it,  too.  Stephen  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  woman  happy. 
She  felt  a  sense  of  rest  at  having  put  it  all  behind  her.  As  she  turned 
from  the  window  she  saw  Eliza,  the  maid,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
evidently  desiring  to  communicate  something.  Behind  her  in  the 
hall  a  man  was  standing.  Perhaps  Joseph  had  come  back.  As  she 
came  forward  Eliza  effaced  herself,  murmuring  a  name,  and  the  man 
entered  the  room.  Her  greeting  was  an  exclamation:  “Stephen!” 

He  put  out  his  hand  with  something  less  of  his  old  confident  man¬ 
ner  and  smiled — the  smile  that  always  began  in  his  eyes.  She  recog¬ 
nized  it  with  a  pang.. 

“I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,”  she  said. 

“No,  I  suppose  not.  I  am  just  back  today.  To  be  entirely  exact, 
I  came  right  here  from  the  train.  Wasn’t  it  tiresome  of  me  ?” 

She  dropped  her  eyes.  “It  was  foolish.” 

“Oh,  no,  not  foolish.  My  appreciation  of  you,  Anne,  is  the  one 
sensible  thing  about  me.” 

“Oh,  Stephen,”  She  sat  down  and  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and 
seated  himself  opposite  her,  “I  believe  those  impressive  little  speeches 
never  fail  you  in  any  emergency  of  life!” 

“I  never  say  them  to  any  one  but  you - ”  Then  he  met  her 

eyes  and  smiled,  “I  never  mean  them  to  any  one  but  you,  in  any  case. 
That  is  the  simple  truth  and  you  know  it.” 

She  was  silent.  It  might  be  the  truth.  She  had  always  believed 
he  was  different  with  her — but  of  what  importance  was  it  any  way, 
now  that  it  was  all  settled. 

“Did  you  have  a  successful  trip  ?”  she  asked  him.  But  he  replied 
promptly, 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  that.” 

As  she  met  his  eyes  she  saw  that  his  lightness  and  gaiety  had  van¬ 
ished.  Decidedly  she  must  tell  him  at  once.  The  expression  in  his 
face  made  the  announcement  imperative.  She  looked  at  him  again; 
she  saw  the  way  his  thick  hair  grew  about  his  forehead,  his  boyish 
eyes,  his  clean  cut  jaw  and  chin.  The  lines  were  not  weak  yet  she 
had  always  felt  him  to  be  more  or  less  unstable.  He  had  succeeded 
in  his  work.  He  did  not  lack  will  or  courage.  But  Stephen’s  was  the 
gift  to  win  more  than  he  gave  to  the  world.  Every  one  liked  Stephen, 
things  came  easily  to  him.  Perhaps  that  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
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cess.  It  was  difficult  not  to  believe  in  him  when  he  had  that  serious 
look  in  his  eyes,  yet  he  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  worthless.  She 
had  always  felt  it  underneath  in  her  mind.  She  was  glad  she  had  put 
herself  out  of  his  reach  forever  with  this  promise  to  Joseph. 

“Stephen,”  she  began. 

“Yes,  sweetheart.” 

That  little  familiar  vibration  in  his  tone!  Her  heart  leaped  in 
response  while  she  struggled  to  resist  it.  He  left  his  chair  and  coming 
over  near  her  threw  himself  on  the  floor  beside  her  in  a  boyish  way 
he  had  and  took  her  hand. 

“1  was  so  far  away  over  there,”  he  explained. 

She  tried  to  draw  back  her  hand,  then  giving  up  the  struggle  left 
it  in  his  clasp.  The  situation  would  settle  itself  when  Stephen  under¬ 
stood. 

“You  won’t  feel  that  way  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  will  be  angry  with  me  then.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  laid  his  cheek  against  her  hand.  “That 
would  be  impossible,  dearest.” 

She  drew  back  her  hand  with  a  sudden  movement  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  “You  mustn’t.  You  don’t  understand.”  She  walked  over  to 
the  window.  He  followed  her. 

“Yes,  I  do.  You  are  trying  to  throw  me  away.  But  you  mustn’t, 
Anne.  I  can’t  get  on  without  you.” 

“Stephen!  How  childish!  Sometimes  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
precisely  five  years  old.” 

“Don’t  laugh  at  me.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  means  to  me.  In 
some  queer  way  my  whole  life  seems  all  tied  up  with  you.  I  can’t 
imagine  myself  doing  anything  or  being  anything  without  you.” 

“Then  you  are  confessing  yourself  a  very  weak  sort  of  man, 
Stephen.”  But  under  the  steady  fire  in  his  eyes  hers  fell. 

“  What  I  mean  is,  that  my  life  would  be  a  very  poor,  futile,  unin¬ 
spired  thing  without  you.  It  would  go  on  I  suppose,  I  would  do  my 
work - ”  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  a  moment,  then  sud¬ 

denly  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

“Oh,  Anne,  Anne,  I  need  you!  I  can’t  get  on  without  you.  I 
can  t. 

It  was  a  moment  before  she  tried  to  release  herself.  “Don’t! 
You  haven’t  any  right  to  now.  You  must  let  me  go.” 

He  obeyed  her  and  she  stood  a  little  breathless,  playing  with  the 
window  curtain,  struggling  for  self-command.  He  needed  her — yes 
and  no  doubt  realized,  too,  the  unfair  appeal  of  that  thought  to  a 
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woman.  She  forced  herself  to  think  of  Joseph— strong,  kind  Joseph. 
He  had  never  made  use  of  that  weapon — Joseph — whose  life  was 
rather  filled  with  the  people  who  depended  upon  him.  Then,  as  she 
turned  and  looked  again  at  Stephen,  like  a  great  wave  the  conscious¬ 
ness  rolled  over  her  that  she  loved  every  line  of  his  face — loved  it  as  a 
woman  loves  the  face  of  her  lover  and  of  her  child.  She  looked  away 
quickly,  but  he  came  close  to  her  and  taking  her  face  between  his 
hands  forced  her  to  meet  his  eyes. 

“Anne,  you  were  going  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me.” 

The  waves  began  rolling  rapidly  over  Anne’s  soul,  extinguishing 
the  last  fires  of  her  resistance.  She  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she  man¬ 
aged  to  whisper. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  “But  it  is  true,  you  do  love  me 
and  you  are  not  going  to  make  me  wretched.” 

She  smiled  tremulously.  “No — I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  make 
myself  so  instead.” 

His  arms  tightened  about  her.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Just  that — I  do  love  you.  I  don’t  want  to — but  I  do.”  And  then 
with  a  great  wave  of  fear  extinguished  by  another  of  new  and  reckless 
joy  Anne  knew  that  the  struggle  was  really  over. 

She  had  forgotten  Joseph. 


PORTENTS 

Under  the  pillars  of  the  sky 
I  played  at  Life,  I  knew  not  why. 

The  grave  recurrence  of  the  day 
Was  matter  of  my  trivial  play. 

The  solemn  stars,  the  sacred  night, 

I  took  for  toys  of  my  delight. 

Till  now,  with  startled  eyes  I  see 
The  portents  of  Eternity. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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URING  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  heard  of  the 
New  Art  movement  as  gaining  in  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  in  Europe,  but  in  spite  of  official  recognition  in  the 
case  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
popularity  with  the  restless  seekers  after  novelty  in  all 
countries  ripe  for  revolt  against  established  artistic 
traditions,  this  later  development  seemed  to  point  to 
degeneracy  and  to  inevitable  and  speedy  decay.  At  its  first  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  early  nineties,  this  protest  on  the  part  of  a  few  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirits  against  lifeless  convention  and  rigid  formalism  seemed 
to  hold  a  promise  for  the  future  development  of  a  new  and  vital  art 
which  should  be  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  this  age.  That  such  an  art 
should  spring  up  would  seem  almost  inevitable,  for  this  is  a  period  of 
restlessness  and  upheaval  in  every  phase  of  life,  social,  political  and 
industrial,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  cast  aside  old  forms 
and  traditions  and  to  blaze  out  new  paths.  It  would  be  only  natural 
that  a  new  and  vigorous  art  should  be  the  outflowering  of  this  turbu¬ 
lent,  iconoclastic,  yet  in  many  ways  constructive  spirit,  but  so  far  the 
achievement  of  the  so-called  Secessionists  has  in  most  cases  been  a 
disappointment. 

It  is  the  greater  pity  because  the  first  promise  was  very  fair.  The 
underlying  motive  of  all  work  of  the  revolutionists  seemed  to  be  an 
effort  to  return  to  Nature  and  to  primitive  simplicity, — a  motive  on 
which  might  easily  be  based  an  art  expression  as  free,  spontaneous 
and  genuine  as  any  that  grew  out  of  the  simpler  and  fuller  life  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  time.  Yet,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  only  free¬ 
dom  achieved  has  been  the  freedom  to  rebel  against  tradition.  Very 
little  that  is  great  or  even  honest  has  appeared  to  give  evidence  that 
somewhere  in  the  turmoil  there  is  a  genuinely  constructive  spirit 
working  steadily  out  of  the  chaos  to  better  things.  The  tendency 
seems  rather  to  be  the  other  way.  Advocates  of  the  movement  urged 
some  years  ago  that  its  fantastic  products  were  due  chiefly  to  the 
errors  of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  if  they  seemed  trivial  and 
freakish,  the  New  Art  would  ultimately  find  itself  and  that  then  the 
fruits  of  freedom  would  be  made  manifest.  But  this  assurance  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  fact.  The  force  of  the  movement  instead  of 
concentrating,  appears  to  be  scattering  into  an  ever-increasing  indi¬ 
vidualism.  Beauty  of  thought  or  of  form  is  held  of  no  account,  and 
all  that  is  sought  is  the  shock  of  the  ultra  bizarre. 
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L’Art  Nouveau,  as  the  movement  in  France  was  named  by  Marcel 
Bing,  one  of  its  leading  exponents,  has  appeared  in  many  forms  and 
set  up  many  standards.  In  France  it  displayed  itself  in  a  close  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  forms  of  natural  flowers  and  foliage,  with  graceful 
waving  lines  and  a  certain  elvish  prettiness  of  effect.  This,  naturally, 
found  its  best  expression  in  designs  for  jewelry,  bibelots  and  other  small 
ornamental  forms,  but  was  utterly  inadequate  when  applied  to  the 
building  art,  cabinet-making,  and  other  things  which  depended  upon 
fixed  principles  of  construction.  France  had  too  many  artistic  tradi¬ 
tions  and  cherished  them  too  deeply  for  a  new  movement  containing 
no  more  intrinsic  vitality  than  this  to  become  very  deeply  rooted,  so 
in  that  country  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  sporadic  and  super¬ 
ficial  and  seems  to  be  losing  instead  of  gaining  ground. 

In  Belgium  the  society  of  artists  calling  themselves  La  libre  Es- 
thetique  developed  a  form  of  decorative  art  which  depended  solely 
upon  the  effect  of  the  sinuous  line.  At  first,  this  seemed  full  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  its  limitations  are  becoming  more  and  more  evident  in 
a  certain  monotony  of  tortuous  lines  and  fantastic  forms  which  are 
growing  wearisome  and  commonplace  through  their  very  effort  to 
avoid  monotony  and  commonplaceness.  Especially  has  this  form 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Secessionists,  who 
eagerly  seized  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  much  of  their  own  work,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  morbidness. 

In  England  the  revolt  against  the  stodgy  ugliness  of  the  early  Vic¬ 
torian  period  embodied  itself  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
which  alone  out  of  all  forms  of  the  New  Art  appears  to  have  in  it 
some  of  the  elements  of  permanence.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  enthusiasts  for  the  revival  of  arts  and  crafts  were  sincere,  and, 
moreover,  they  returned  in  their  work  to  the  earlier  and  more  primi¬ 
tive  forms  that  were  the  honest  expression  of  the  common  life  of  an 
earlier  day.  Because  of  this  element  of  primitiveness  and  sturdy 
honesty,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  has  been  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  and  has  gained  a  much  deeper  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  than  any  of  the  freakish  and  revolutionary  efforts  to 
establish  a  new  style  abroad. 

Almost  the  worst  and  most  decadent  achievements  of  Secession 
Art  on  the  continent  are  found  in  Germany  and  Austria.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  inspiration  was  borrowed  and  since  then  widespread 
plagiarism  has  been  carried  on  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a  much 
better  cause.  All  countries  and  all  ages  have  been  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution  to  furnish  “inspiration,”  the  latest  efforts  showing  unmis- 
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takably  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  symbolism  of  Assyria  and  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  German  Secessionists  meant 
to  develop  sanely  and  well  the  idea  which  they  had  received  in  the 
first  place  from  England.  Especially  was  this  true  with  reference  to 
the  decorating  of  rooms  and  the  designing  of  furniture,  as  shown  in 
the  North  German  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  four.  The  style  was  frankly  English,  the  furniture 
shown  being  modeled  almost  directly  after  that  made  by  J.  S.  Henry, 
an  English  cabinet-maker  who  exported  large  quantities  of  furniture 
to]the  Continent.  The  style  he  had  devised  was  a  new  idea  and,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  a  purely  commercial  idea,  but  it 
seemed  to  give  Germany  the  start  she  needed  for  the  development  of 
a  style  of  her  own.  A  certain  sturdy  simplicity  that  characterized  it 
seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  German  national  character,  and 
the  inference  was  that,  while  these  particular  examples  of  German 
Secession  Art  were  openly  adapted  from  English  models,  they  yet 
formed  a  point  of  departure  from  which  Germany  bade  fair  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  and  vigorous  art  which  should  be  honestly  expressive  of 
the  nation  in  its  present  stage  of  development. 

TO  SEE  how  far  this  promise  has  failed  and  how  the  idea  of  a  new 
art  has  been  debased  into  commercialism  pure  and  simple,  one 
need  only  look  over  the  pages  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  art  journals  of  Germany  today.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these,  which  is  said  to  be  the  organ  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
government — for  Secession  Art  may  now  be  called  official  art  in  Ger¬ 
many — gives  in  each  issue  many  examples  of  the  work  of  leading  Se¬ 
cessionists,  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  craftsmen,  and  it  is 
amazing  to  trace  through  it  all  the  unblushing  plagiarism  from  nearly 
all  forms  of  art,  ancient  and  modern;  that  restless  search  for  novelty 
which  is  always  characteristic  of  commercialism,  and  the  utter  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  that  is  proudly  heralded  as 
fearless  and  progressive. 

From  the  first,  the  weakness  of  the  whole  movement  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  was  that  it  was  in  most  cases  negative,  representing  merely  a 
protest  against  existing  forms  and  traditions,  and  not  the  necessity  to 
express  some  vital  development  in  national  life  or  thought,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  age  considered  as  a  whole.  It  had  no  roots  in  the  life  of 
the  people;  it  was  founded  upon  no  need,  and  so  it  has  always  resem¬ 
bled  the  fantastic  flowering  of  a  parasite,  rather  than  the  healthy 
growth  of  a  plant  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil  of  national  life. 
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PANEL  IN  HIGH  RELIEF,  SHOWING  THE  LENGTHS 
TO  WHICH  THE  SECESSIONISTS  CARRY  THE  IDEA 
OF  A  “DECORATIVE”  USE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Deutsche  Kunst  und  Decoration. 


SECESSIONIST  CONCEPTION  OF  A  CARYATID,  WITH 
A  FEW  SUBSIDIARY  FIGURES  ADDED  TO  FILL  SPACE. 


From  Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WAY  SOME  GERMAN  SECES¬ 
SIONISTS  SYMBOLIZE  MYSTERY  AND  SUBLIMITY. 


From  Deutsche  Kunst  und  D ek oration. 


PANEL  OF  CARVED  WOOD,  SHOWING  SOME  SECES¬ 
SIONIST  ADAPTATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  SYMBOLISM. 


From  Deutsche  Kunst  und  D ekoration. 


“FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  RHINE  DAUGHTERS” 
A  FAIR  EXAMPLE  OF  SECESSIONIST  DESIGN 


From  Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration. 


WOOD  PANEL  IN  HIGH  RELIEF 
A  GOOD  ILLUSTRATION  OF  DECADENCE 
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As  it  is  the  fate  of  all  imitators  to  exaggerate,  there  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  among  German  and  Austrian  Secessionists  a  veritable  orgy  of 
tortured  lines,  misshapen  forms  and  morbidly  fantastic  ideas.  Tiring 
of  the  simple  models  which  were  at  first  adopted  with  enthusiasm, 
they  have  gone  farther  and  farther  afield,  returning  in  many  cases  to 
ancient  mythological  symbolism  and  decorative  forms,  from  which  all 
meaning  perished  centuries  ago,  and  attempting  to  draw  from  them 
“inspiration”  for  conceptions  the  like  of  which  were  never  seen  on 
land  or  sea.  The  illustrations  republished  here  from  Deutsche  Kunst 
und  Dekoration  are  fair  examples  of  the  length  to  which  these  degen¬ 
erate  ideas  of  decoration  have  gone.  The  building  from  which  these 
examples  of  Secession  ornamentation  are  taken  is  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  have  devoted  to  it  an  entire  number  of  the  art 
journal  referred  to.  Although  only  a  restaurant  and  wine-cellar,  it  is 
called  “A  symbol  of  the  new  Berlin,”  and  its  designer  is  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  hailed  as  “the  genius  of  the  century,”  and  “the  founder  of  the 
new  German  monumental  art.”  Another  point  of  merit  claimed  for 
this  achievement  is  that  the  building  was  completed  inside  of  a  year, 
from  the  first  sketching  of  plans  to  the  last  detail  of  the  finished  work. 

THE  illustrations  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  shown  is  one  of 
a  series  of  decorative  panels  which  ornament  the  fa9ade  of  the 
building.  The  German  critic  frankly  confesses  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  express  the  strength  necessary  to  carry  great  weight,  but 
that  as  the  figure  is  purely  decorative,  the  head  is  made  practically 
into  “an  extended  console”  from  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
head  or  shoulders  had  been  used  in  a  normal  way  to  give  the  effect  of 
supporting  weight  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  caryatides,  there  would 
have  been  a  space  above  the  shoulders  that  could  not  have  been 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist.  So  the  neck  is  bent  back  into  a 
position  where,  if  any  weight  were  put  upon  the  head,  the  spine  must 
snap.  One  hand  pushes  apparently  in  agony  against  the  side  of  the 
wall  and  the  other  arm  is  wrenched  sharply  backward  to  the  point 
where  the  shoulder  would  be  dislocated.  Even  the  face  upon  which 
rests  all  the  seeming  weight  is  distorted  almost  out  of  resemblance  to 
humanity,  the  forehead,  nose  and  chin  being  brought  to  a  straight  line 
in  order  to  preserve  the  “decorative”  squareness  of  the  head. 

In  the  panel  carved  in  high  relief  from  wood  the  suggestion  is 
equally  morbid  and  painful,  the  figures  appearing  to  have  been  tor¬ 
tured  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  then,  drooping  and 
dead,  to  have  been  propped  up  in  the  niches  to  get  them  out  of  the 
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way.  All  the  lines  and  muscles  of  the  body  are  as  grotesquely  accen¬ 
tuated  in  this  wood  carving  as  they  are  in  the  stone,  and,  in  the  effort 
to  fill  the  space  in  a  decorative  way,  the  artist  has  so  cramped  these 
weird  semblances  of  human  bodies  into  the  allotted  spaces  that  the 
only  suggestion  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  of  one  of  those  mediseval 
cages  for  political  prisoners,  which  were  ingeniously  built  so  that 
the  unfortunate  occupant  could  neither  stand  up  nor  lie  down.  An¬ 
other  example  of  the  Secession  idea  of  wood  carving  is  shown  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  large  wood  panel,  with  its  meaningless  whorls  and 
scrolls,  serpents  with  human  heads,  misshapen  human  bodies  crowded 
into  spaces  too  small  for  them,  and  other  forms  apparently  adapted 
from  the  ancient  symbolism,  which  at  one  time  conveyed  some  idea  to 
the  mind,  but  which  now,  except  to  historians  and  archeologists,  is 
lifeless  and  devoid  of  all  significance. 

Equally  decadent  is  the  Secessionist  idea  of  a  caryatid,  as  seen  in 
the  carving  of  one  of  the  great  stone  pillars  which  support  the  vaulted 
roof — the  gaunt,  nude  body  of  a  man,  apparently  bearing  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight  of  the  arch  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  sawed  off  for  the  purpose.  Still  worse  is  the 
hio-h  relief  decoration  of  other  pillars,  each  of  which  shows  only  an 
enormous  face,  the  weight  of  the  arch  resting  upon  the  wrinkled  brow 
and  the  pillar  standing  apparently  upon  the  tip  of  the  beard.  In  each 
one  of  the  designs  appears,  in  addition  to  the  main  monstrosity,  a 
number  of  futile  little  subsidiary  forms  of  decoration,  introduced  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  sole  idea  of  filling  space  and  of  carrying  out  the 
impression  of  novelty  and  daring. 

THAT  such  a  thing  as  this  should  be  taken  seriously  in  Germany 
forms  the  only  reason  for  reproducing  it  here.  A  more  search¬ 
ing  commentary  upon  the  lengths  to  which  commercialism  can 
carry  w  hat  in  the  beginning  was  an  honest  revolt  against  lifeless  forms 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  it  proves  absolutely  the  contention 
that  no  living  art  is  possible  unless  it  is  founded  upon  the  need  of  ex¬ 
pressing  some  vital  element  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people. 
Where  art  exists,  there  is  no  need  to  search  for  novel  and  startling 
forms,  but  where  the  matter  is  merely  one  of  merchandise  the  shocks 
criven  to  a  taste  enfeebled  enough  to  crave  such  stimulants  must  be 
always  stronger  and  more  frequent  to  prevent  such  “art”  from  per¬ 
ishing  of  sheer  inanition.  If  these  things  were  put  forward  frankly  as 
merchandise  there  could  be  no  objection  to  them,  but  where  they 
masquerade  under  the  name  of  art  and  claim  to  represent  the  life  and 
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ideals  of  a  great  nation,  there  is  evidenced  a  lack  of  sincerity  and  of 
fundamental  thinking  that  is  little  short  of  appalling. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  art  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  life  that  it  can  have  no  existence  save  as  an  expression  of  life. 
There  can  be  no  living,  growing  art  in  any  nation  except  in  so  far  as 
it  expresses  the  life  of  the  people  of  that  nation,  their  experience,  the 
problems,  their  aspirations.  Where  there  is  only  imitation  of  the 
past — where  a  nation’s  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  or 
the  industrial  arts  are  not  born  of  an  impulse  to  express  its  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  needs,  the  living  soul  of  art  cannot  abide,  and  there  remains 
only  its  sepulchre.  We  have  repeated  endlessly  the  art  expressions  of 
ancient  times  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because,  although  lifeless  now, 
they  once  were  sincere  and  most  beautiful  expressions  of  a  life  so  vig¬ 
orous  that  expression  became  an  imperative  necessity.  The  modern 
Secessionists  affect  to  take  all  their  inspiration  from  Nature,  and  yet 
so  far  they  have  succeeded  only  in  evolving  w7eak  or  fantastic  forms  of 
which  the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that  they  were  different  from 
the  accepted  traditional  forms. 

The  mediaeval  craftsman  never  thought  of  art,  never  searched  for 
new,  strange  things,  but  did  his  work  well,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  and  lived  his  life  joyously.  He  saw  the  beauty  in  Nature  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  normal  being,  closely  attuned  to  the  delight  of  the 
material  world  about  him,  and  he  expressed  his  own  gratitude  for 
that  beauty  and  the  joy  he  felt  in  life  in  an  irresistible  impulse  to  make 
beautiful  all  that  he  wrought.  When  the  great  cathedrals — which 
took  so  many  years  in  the  building  and  were  a  life-long  task  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men — were  erected,  they  wrere  the  outflowering  of  all  the 
ideals,  hopes  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  They  may  be  imi¬ 
tated,  even  reproduced,  in  every  smallest  detail,  or  they  may  be 
“adapted  to  modern  conditions,”  but  the  life  is  gone.  For  the  beauty 
of  a  cathedral  is  a  subtle  thing,  belonging  not  only  to  the  building  it¬ 
self,  but  to  its  site,  its  environment,  the  skies  above  it,  the  history  it 
records,  and  the  feeling  toward  it  of  the  people  whose  ancestors  la¬ 
bored  to  build  it,  and  who  had  walked  its  shadowy  aisles  with  awed 
footfalls,  feeling  a  sanctity  none  but  themselves  could  feel.  It  would 
be  just  as  rational  in  this  day  and  time  to  reproduce  the  tombs  and 
the  memorial  brasses,  tablets  and  effigies  as  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  cathedral  w^alls  and  spires.  When  we  go  back  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  for  our  ideas  of  a  temple  worthy  to  worship  God  in 
we  only  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  we  have  no  conception 
of  our  own  of  what  constitutes  fit  worship  and  a  fit  place  in  which  to 
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worship.  Instead  of  expressing  the  life  and  thought  of  our  own  time, 
we  are  attempting  to  recall  the  symbolism  of  an  age  gone  by,  and  the 
attempt  can  never  be  other  than  a  lifeless  imitation.  It  is  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  formal  schools  that  they  do  nothing  but  repeat  and  re¬ 
produce.  Copies  of  great  works  of  art,  if  well  made,  are  valuable  for 
the  instruction  they  give  and  for  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  history 
of  the  race,  but  that  is  not  living  art.  To  delve  into  the  records  of  the 
past  and  to  interpret  them  is  a  worthy  and  a  necessary  task,  but  his¬ 
torians  do  not  make  the  life  of  the  present.  Art  must  be  born  anew  in 
every  age,  in  form  and  spirit  molded  by  the  age. 

Only  in  countries  like  China,  where  for  many  centuries^hfe^has 
remained  unchanged,  can  art  be  unaffected  by  the  ceaseless  change 
that  is  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  When  Greece  was  emerging 
from  savagery,  China  was  already  an  old  nation.  Practically  there 
has  been  only  one  revolution  in  all  China’s  history,  and  that  occurred 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Since  then,  during  all  the  centuries,  if  we 
except  the  last  twenty-five  years,  China  has  scarcely  changed  at  all. 
In  such  a  country,  art  must  necessarily  be  fixed  because  life  itself  is 
fixed.  The  art  of  these  old  nations  conveys  the  impression  of  petri¬ 
fied  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  matured  to  its  highest  degree  and 
then  have  been  suddenly  arrested  and  stopped.  For  centuries  and 
centuries  the  creative  impulse  seems  to  have  been  lost,  during  which 
time,  the  artistic  spirit  having  dwindled  and  died,  art  has  been  purely 
instinctive.  There  has  been  no  further  growth,  the  art  produced 
having  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
almost  endless  repetition  of  already  attained  results. 

EVEN  the  feeling  for  beauty  has  died  in  the  old  countries.  The 
Chinese  accept  passively  the  art  of  the  past  as  a  part  of  their 
traditions,  but,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  Japanese  have 
been  supposed,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  be  the  most  sensitively  ap¬ 
preciative  of  beauty,  and  the  most  ready  to  express  their  life  in  ex¬ 
quisite  art  forms.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  living  spirit  of  art 
has  really  perished  from  among  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  from  the 
older  race,  has  been  proven  by  the  immediate  result  of  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  Japan.  As  soon  as  the  cheap,  tawdry  goods  of  European 
and  American  commerce  were  introduced  into  the  Japanese  ports,  the 
native  art  was  practically  discarded.  Except  far  in  the  interior,  where 
there  remain  places  as  yet  untouched  by  the  foreign  spirit,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  things  in  porcelain,  ivory,  teakwood  and  bronze,  the  product 
of  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  craftsmen  who  deemed  a  lifetime  all 
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too  short  for  the  expression  of  the  beauty  that  they  saw  and  felt  in  the 
world,  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  vulgar  atrocities  of  commer¬ 
cialism.  So  little  sense  of  beauty  remains  with  the  modern  Japanese 
that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  willing,  but  even  seem  anxious,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  most  exquisite  of  their  native  creations  for  the  ugliest  of 
machine-made  products  that  appear  to  them  to  typify  western  prog¬ 
ress  and  civilization.  Nor  is  this  insensibility  to  beauty  peculiar  to 
Japan;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  an  almost 
universal  experience.  Our  own  Indians  will  exchange  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  native  handicrafts  for  shoddy  gewgaws  which  the  In¬ 
dian  craftsmen  would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  had  not  the 
art  spirit  been  dead  within  them  and  their  craftsmanship  degenerated 
into  a  wholly  mechanical  and  perfunctory  exercise. 

THE  real  creators  of  a  new  art  expression  in  Europe  have  been 
such  men  as  Rodin,  Jean  Francois  Millet,  Manet  and  Sinding. 
In  the  world  of  plastic  and  graphic  art  these  men  and  others 
like  them  have  done  what  Whitman  did  for  literature  and  Richard 
Wagner  for  music.  They  have  wrought  under  control  of  a  spirit  so 
great  and  so  vital  that  it  must  needs  burst  all  bonds  of  tradition,  and 
in  doing  this  they  have  accomplished  without  effort  the  thing  that  has 
been  sought  wTith  so  much  labor  and  noise  of  trumpets — they  have  en¬ 
larged  the  boundaries  of  human  expression.  Bocklin  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  have  sought  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  they  have  gone  back  to 
ancient  times  and  beliefs,  and  have  expressed  only  a  riotous  and  fertile 
fancy.  To  depict  the  great  god  Pan,  one  must  have  listened  with  be¬ 
lieving  ears  to  the  echo  of  his  pipes  and  have  seen  along  the  streams 
the  print  of  his  goathoofs.  To  the  modern  artist,  great  Pan  is  dead, 
nor  can  he  be  galvanized  into  even  a  semblance  of  life. 

The  old  pagan  joy  of  life  has  faded  from  the  wrnrld,  and  it  has  no 
place  in  living  art,  but  instead,  there  is  the  great  complex  urge  of 
modern  life  seeking  expression.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  art,  it  must 
turn  for  inspiration  not  to  the  ancient  mythology  or  symbolism,  or  to 
the  fantastic  misinterpretation  of  natural  forms  in  a  mad  search  for 
novelty  that  the  market  for  “artistic”  products  may  be  stimulated, 
but  prayerfully  seek  for  some  measure  of  comprehension  of  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  created  the  art  of  other  days.  Then  the  art  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  come  unheralded  and  without  effort,  for  it 
needs  nothing  more  than  the  creative  power  of  a  soul  attuned  to  the 
perception  of  all  the  conditions,  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  life  as  it 
is  to-day. 
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HE  late  Wyatt  Eaton  was  both  friend  and  pupil  of 
Jean  Francis  Millet.  They  were  both  landscape 
painters  and  both  etchers;  and  they  worked  together 
in  the  wide  harvest  fields  about  Barbizon.  They  ad¬ 
vised  with  each  other  and  criticised  each  other.  Millet 
was  unquestionably  the  greater  landscape  artist  and 
Eaton  equally  the  greater  etcher.  They  relied  quite 
as  much  upon  mutual  companionship  and  sympathy  as  upon  that 
honest  criticism  which  only  genuine  artists  can  give  each  other. 
The  best  of  Eaton’s  etchings  were  made  in  and  about  that  most  pic¬ 
turesque  old  French  village;  and,  at  last,  after  the  death  of  Millet, 
when  everything  of  his  estate  was  left  in  confusion,  Eaton  was  called 
by  the  friends  and  son  to  open  the  studio  where  Millet’s  greatest 
work  had  been  done,  to  help  set  things  to  rights,  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  to  meet  the  host  of  creditors  and  what  could  be  saved 
for  the  son  Francis,  whom  was  left,  it  seemed,  almost  without  revenue. 

There  are  many  visitors  to  Barbizon  to-day;  the  wretched  little 
trolley  line  that  jerks  you  out  from  the  last  station  of  the  French 
railway  potters  about  through  the  meadows  and  enters  the  narrow 
Barbizon  street  with  much  commotion  and  apparent  reluctance. 
And  this  narrow  pathway  is  the  main  street  of  the  village,  on  which 
you  find  the  studios  of  the  great  Frenchmen  who  have  studied  and 
painted  there.  Diaz’s  studio  is  picturesque  to  a  degree,  it  has  a  porch 
and  vines,  and  you  pass  in  succession  the  working  places  of  Rousseau, 
Daubigny  and  others  of  the  Barbizon  school  who  studied  quietly 
and  peacefully  in  this  beautiful  remote  part  of  France — that  is,  re¬ 
mote  so  far  as  the  usual  occupations  of  life  are  concerned,  and  remote 
because  difficult  to  reach.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the  jerking  little 
railway  you  come  to  the  present  Millet  house  and  lovely  old  studio.  A 
step  beyond  this  the  trolley  stops  and  you  walk  out  to  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau  and  rest  there  and  regret  all  the  sadness  of  Millet’s 
life  and  the  tragedy  of  his  early  death,  and  marvel  a  little  at  the 
American  woman  who  was  in  the  Millet  garden  as  you  passed  the  house 
which  was  saved  for  Francis,  her  husband,  how  she  lives  there,  quite 
alone,  with  all  the  mournful  memories  that  are  hers,  following  after 
a  probably  very  gay  American  girlhood.  They  say  that  she  is  always 
in  the  garden  when  the  trolley  runs  through  the  little  village,  looking 
for  familiar  faces,  or  even  American  faces,  to  speak  to  and  to  invite 
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into  the  shade  of  her  porch  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  exchange  for  a  word 
of  American  life — a  sad-looking  woman  with  much  dignity  of  mien, 
and  especially  an  air  of  quiet  melancholy  if  the  trolley  brings  her 
no  visitors  for  her  tea  table. 

At  various  times  in  his  life,  Wyatt  Eaton  studied  and  worked  with 
the  man  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  master.  They  planned 
out  methods  of  etching  together,  and  although  Eaton  respected  all 
that  Millet  did  in  the  line  of  craftsmanship,  he  still  felt  that  etching 
was  not  his  best  medium  of  expression.  To  quote  directly  from 
notes  which  were  left  after  Eaton’s  death: 

“There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Millet  as  an  etcher,  he  was  so 
free  from  the  devices  which  are  common  to  the  craft.  Had  etching, 
however,  been  his  only  or  principal  means  of  expression  he  probably 
would  have  called  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  copper  plate,  but 
etching  as  generally  understood  and  practised  was  really  not  adapted 
to  his  temperament.  As  everyone  knows,  his  work  was  simple  to 
a  degree,  and  his  methods  of  work  always  straightforward  and  direct, 
and  in  etching  he  could  not,  as  in  drawing  or  painting,  see  before  him 
the  effect  he  was  constantly  producing. 

«TJTAMERTON  tells  us  that  Haden’s  theory  of  line  is  that 
|~|  where  a  light  tone  is  to  be  given  a  great  many  lines  very  near 
together  must  be  made  on  the  plate,  and  where  deep,  dark 
and  heavy  lines  are  to  be  given,  there  must  be  but  few  lines  well 
separated,  the  many  lines  representing  the  light  tone  to  be  bitten 
but  a  few  minutes  in  the  acid,  while  the  few  lines  representing  heavy 
tones  should  be  bitten  for  a  long  time,  the  effect  upon  the  copper 
being  just  the  contrary  of  what  is  to  be  obtained  as  a  final  result. 
I  mention  this  as  but  one  of  the  many  roundabout  ways  which  have 
to  be  resorted  to  in  making  use  of  the  copper  as  a  means  of  producing 
the  more  subtle  qualities  of  light  and  dark,  after  the  drawing  upon 
the  copper,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  to  be  done  in  a  way  that  distorts 
the  design  which  is  to  be  represented. 

“It  can  be  readily  understood  that  all  of  this  was  very  remote  from 
the  almost  childlike  simplicity  and  naivete  of  expression  which  was 
most  in  harmony  with  Millet’s  character,  and  which,  while  it  inter¬ 
ested  him,  carried  with  it  a  certain  irritation  that  always  exists  where 
a  man  is  not  expressing  himself  absolutely  in  his  work. 

“The  biting  in  etching,  which  has  to  be  done  almost  in  the  dark; 
that  is,  purely  by  calculation — the  effect  of  the  picture  being  obliter¬ 
ated  upon  the  first  stopping  out — was  another  part  of  the  process 
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which  was  not  calculated  to  interest  the  master  as  did  his  more  direct 
method  of  working  upon  canvas.  Even  where  the  most  direct 
methods  are  applied  which  can  be  used  in  etching,  the  effect  is  un¬ 
certain,  the  lines  shining  in  some  places  and  looking  dull  in  others. 
The  ‘continuous  process,’  and  drawing  in  the  bath,  (a  later  method 
in  etching,  I  believe,  and  still  more  a  matter  of  calculation),  would 
have  been  even  more  unsympathetic  to  the  nature  of  Millet — for  in 
both  of  these  methods  the  artist  is  obliged  to  give  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  thought  to  the  means  of  which  he  is  making  use  in  order 
to  express  his  idea.” 

In  another  note  also  unfinished  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  death, 
he  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  “In  etching,  Millet  would 
draw  upon  copper  as  if  it  were  paper,  and  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
effect  of  the  first  drawing  in  the  biting  and  printing.  This  would 
naturally  as  a  result  have  a  more  intimate  or  autographic  value.” 

In  still  another  note  Mr.  Eaton  recalls  a  conversation  with  Millet, 
in  regard  to  Rembrandt’s  etchings.  “I  spent  a  memorable  evening 
with  Millet  in  looking  at  reproductions  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings. 
I  had  just  secured  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Charles  Blanc’s  Rem¬ 
brandt  Catalogue,  and  Millet  not  having  seen  it,  I  took  it  over  to  the 
house  with  me.  He  was,  of  course,  familiar  with  many  of  the  more 
important  plates,  but  the  smaller  reproductions  were  mostly  new  to 
him.  These  he  examined  with  an  absorbing  interest  and  at  times 
seemed  quite  overcome  with  admiration.  He  remarked  that  ‘In 
looking  at  the  works  of  a  great  master,  one  is  always  disposed  to  feel 
that  here  is  the  greatest.’  ” 

IT  IS  interesting  to  quote  Mr.  Eaton’s  own  words  regarding  the 
opening  up  of  the  studio  at  Barbizon  after  Millet’s  death:  “The 
illness  which  resulted  in  the  great  master’s  death  took  him  from 
his  work  almost  without  warning;  when  the  studio  was  reopened  by 
other  hands  I  was  allowed  the  sad  privilege  of  assisting  Francis 
in  arranging  some  of  the  pictures  for  exhibition — thus  I  saw  every¬ 
thing  as  left  by  Millet  set  aside,  as  it  were,  for  the  day.  There  were 
a  few  pictures  nearly  completed,  some  old  canvases  put  aside  as  fail¬ 
ures,  but  the  large  number  ot  canvases  were  pictures  in  various  stages 
of  progress — some  in  charcoal,  some  in  mk  outline  ‘rubbed  in’ 
in  partly  thin  and  partly  opaque  color,  or  broadly  ‘laid  in’  in  masses 
with  opaque  color,  one  painted  in  grisaille,  etc.,  besides  water  color 
drawings,  pastels,  crayon  drawings,  charcoal  sketches,  etc.,  but 
in  the  whole  of  this  large  collection — left  as  I  have  said,  almost  with- 
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out  a  moment’s  warning — nothing  was  found  which  was  not  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  in  a  state  of  completion. 

“In  fact,  when  the  pictures  came  to  be  exhibited  and  were  sold, 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  canvases  barely  covered  with  paint — 
and  upon  which  Millet  intended  to  work  for  months — were  finished 
pictures,  and  that  the  black  outline  showing  more  or  less  all  over 
the  canvas,  and  quite  plainly  in  places,  was  premeditated  as  a  means 
of  attaining  the  effect  he  had  produced.  At  the  same  time  amateurs 
were  right  in  thinking  the  pictures  finished,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  Millet  never  left  his  studio  before  the  canvas  he  was  at  work 
upon  was  in  a  certain  sense  in  a  state  of  completeness.  He  was 
always  preoccupied  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  picture.  If 
working  in  outline,  he  would  so  direct  his  work  that  a  general  sense 
of  values  would  be  given — that  the  figures  should  have  the  right  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  landscape,  giving  distance,  space,  etc.  When  he  took 
up  his  palette  he  would  strike  immediately  for  the  effect,  and  before 
laying  it  down  again,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  direction 
from  which  the  picture  was  lighted,  whether  it  represented  morning 
or  evening,  summer  or  autumn,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
part  of  the  picture  should  be  more  finished,  what  should  be  done 
next  or  what  would  add  to  the  effect.  I  speak  of  Millet’s  methods 
as  illustrating  his  temperament — we  all  now  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquaintance  with  his  works — but  it  was  my  privilege  to 
observe  him  while  at  work. 

“A  friend  told  me  of  having  seen  a  picture  in  pastel  done  by  him, 
when  very  young,  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  in  imitation  of  Wat¬ 
teau,  but  it  was  Millet  all  the  same — the  unhesitating  way  the  youth 
clasped  the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  planted  the  kiss  on  her  lips 
could  have  been  done  by  no  other  hand  than  his. 

“It  was  Millet’s  art  to  produce  with  his  materials— which  might 
be  called  limited  to  one  or  two  figures  or  domestic  animals  and  the 
most  simple  landscape — an  effect  upon  the  eye  and  mind  analogous 
to  that  of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  Pyramids,  or  an  heroic  statue.  It 
was  the  monumental  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  produce — not  that 
he  could  not  see  and  make  use  of  the  details  of  Nature — but  feeling 
the  limitation  in  the  power  of  reproduction,  he  discarded  all  that 
would  not  add  to  the  aspect  of  his  picture. 

“I  would  say  that  in  a  most  exceptional  way  Millet  came  to  his 
canvas  with  a  full  understanding  of  his  subject,  and  with  a  clear 
vision  of  the  completed  picture,  resulting  in  a  most  rapid  execution. 

“A  better  proof  of  this  could  not  be  given  than  the  fact  that  can- 
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vases  upon  which  he  had  worked  but  a  single  day,  and  upon  which 
he  would  have  continued  to  work  for  months  perhaps,  had  he  lived, 
have  gone  into  the  market  as  finished  pictures,  and  indeed  with  these 
as  with  other  canvases  seen  occasionally  by  his  friends  and  family  in 
an  early  state,  one  questions  whether  much  could  have  been  added, 
the  impression  is  so  vivid,  the  picture  so  solidly  modeled,  and  power¬ 
ful  in  effect  and  color.” 

The  above  notes,  which  it  gives  The  Craftsman  great  pleasure 
to  print,  were  furnished  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  Eaton.  They  were  found 
among  Mr.  Eaton’s  papers  about  Millet,  after  his  death,  and  are 
published  here  without  change.  The  etchings  which  illustrate  the 
article  were  also  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eaton  and  have  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  ever  been  published.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Eaton  at 
Barbizon,  while  he  was  working  with  Millet  in  the  now  famous  studio, 
and  present  the  simple  life  of  the  village  peasants  of  that  section 
of  the  country  with  the  combination  of  romance  and  fidelity  which 
was  so  typical  of  Millet  himself. 
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LIFT  me  into  thy  bark,  Love, 

My  own  it  is  poor  and  spent. 

Take  me  out  of  the  dark,  Love, 

To  the  country  of  thy  content! 

I  would  sit  so  safe,  so  still,  Love, 

Sheltered  and  sure  and  strong, 

My  will  my  captain’s  will,  Love, 

I  have  tossed  in  the  tide  so  long! 

Thine  eyes  are  keen  to  the  star,  Love; 

Thou  wilt  not  take  me  in. 

Thou  speedest  more  fast,  more  far,  Love, 

The  land  of  the  lights  to  win. 

Thou’lt  look  not  back  from  the  stern,  Love, 
When  my  bark  is  a  speck  of  brown, 

To  see  it  struggle  and  turn.  Love, 

Or  dip  in  the  twilight  down. 

Agnes  Lee. 
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AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS:  THE  SCULPTOR 
WHO  HAS  TYPIFIED  AMERICAN  CHARACTER 
AND  HAS  LEFT  US  NOBLE  MEMORIALS  OF 
GREAT  EVENTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

HEN,  on  the  morning  of  August  the  fourth,  the  news 
was  flashed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  that  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  lay  dead  at  his  home  in  the  little  village 
of  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  the  feeling  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  all  interested  in  the  growth  of  true 
American  art  was  of  personal  sorrow  at  the  loss,  in 
his  prime,  of  the  man  who  had  used  without  stint  his 
great  power  of  brain  and  hand  to  typify  the  noblest  phases  of  American 
character  and  to  record  the  epoch-making  events  in  American 
history.  When  Yale,  two  years  ago,  conferred  upon  Saint-Gaudens 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  consideration  of  his  being  “the  foremost 
sculptor  of  America,”  the  honor  merely  indicated  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  American  people.  In  addition  to  the 
high  quality  of  his  artistic  gift,  it  was  a  part  of  the  good  fortune  which 
seemed  to  attend  Saint-Gaudens  all  his  life  that  the  opportunities  for 
his  largest  and  most  significant  work  came  in  the  form  of  commis¬ 
sions  for  monuments  and  public  memorials  raised  in  honor  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation.  This  circumstance  ensured  the  maximum 
of  popular  appreciation  for  everything  that  he  did,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events  and  deeds  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  commemorate  stimulated  to  the  utmost  that 
rare  quality  of  idealism  which  knowingly  and  courageously  admits 
all  the  limitations  of  its  medium  and  of  its  subject  and  uses  these 
limitations  as  its  greatest  source  of  power. 

The  part  played  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  development  of  a  distinc¬ 
tively  national  art  has  been  of  the  first  importance,  and  yet  he  was  an 
American  only  by  adoption.  Fortunately,  though,  his  French  and 
Irish  extraction  supplied  him  not  only  with  the  temperament  of  the 
artist,  but  with  the  predisposition  toward  close  sympathy  with  the 
characteristics  of  his  adopted  country.  Born  in  Dublin  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  year  of  great  stirrings  of  the  human 
passion  for  liberty,  and  brought  to  this  country  when  only  a  few 
months  old,  he  was  by  both  heredity  and  environment  rendered 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  significance  of  the  series  of  stirring  events 
which  have  done  so  much  toward  shaping  our  national  life.  The 
fact  that  he  received  the  greater  part  of  his  artistic  training  abroad 
and  has  always  spent  a  part  of  his  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
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seemed  to  give  him  only  the  perspective  needed  to  enable  him  to 
grasp  the  full  depth  of  meaning  in  the  characters  and  events  he  was 
called  upon  to  portray,  and  so  to  give  to  well-known  facts  a  fresh 
form  and  significance  which  have  brought  him  credit  for  a  very  high 
degree  of  creative  imagination. 

ALL  the  advantages  of  an  early  struggle  with  poverty  and  hard 
work  were  granted  to  young  Saint-Gaudens.  When  his  parents 
came  from  Dublin  to  America  in  the  rush  of  Irish  immigra- 

•  .  O 

tion  that  followed  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  they  stayed  in  Boston  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  then  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  the  father 
opened  a  little  shoemaker’s  shop.  The  boy  received  the  ordinary 
public  school  education,  but  left  school  at  thirteen  and  became  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  cameo  cutter,  a  Savoyard  named  Avet,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  three  years.  At  the  close  of  this  time,  he  appren¬ 
ticed  himself  to  a  French  shell  cameo  cutter  named  Le  Breton. 
Through  all  his  six  years  of  apprenticeship,  during  which  he  came 
to  be  known  as  the  best  cameo  cutter  in  New  York,  the  boy  was  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  larger  work  by  studying  nightly  after  his  working 
hours  at  the  Cooper  Union  art  classes,  and,  during  the  last  two  years, 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  few  months  in  the  Petite 
Ecole  he  entered  the  studio  of  Jouffroy  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  quality  of  his  future  work,  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  himself  while  studying  and  used  to  spend  half  of 
each  day  working  at  his  trade  as  a  cameo  cutter,  giving  the  remaining 
time  to  study.  In  later  life  Saint-Gaudens  was  never  tired  of  insisting 
that  the  discipline  of  this  labor,  the  regular  hours  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  doing  work  promptly  and  well  was  an  influence  of  great 
value  in  his  life.  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  hard  work,”  he  would  say  to 
his  pupils.  “It  is  very  good  training  if  you  want  to  be  great  artists.” 

Saint-Gaudens  entered  the  studio  of  Jouffroy  in  the  year  of  the 
great  Universal  Exposition,  famous  as  the  occasion  upon  which 
Paul  Dubois  led  the  revolt  from  spiritless  classicism  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  “Florentine  Singer,”  which  had  won  the  medal  of  honor 
at  the  Salon  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Saint-Gaudens,  there¬ 
fore,  found  himself  in  a  group  of  artists  profoundly  stirred  by  the  new 
spirit  of  naturalism.  Jouffroy,  his  master,  was  not  a  radical;  he 
viewed  the  new  movement  with  sympathy,  and  to  some  extent  en¬ 
couraged  it,  but  his  encouragement  was  moderated  by  a  wise  re¬ 
straint.  The  influence  of  this  viewpoint  upon  Saint-Gaudens  has  been 
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shown  throughout  the  latter’s  whole  artistic  career,  for  while  progressive 
and  strongly  individual  in  his  work,  Saint-Gaudens  has  never  been 
revolutionary,  and  has  always  displayed  something  of  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  conservatism  which  was  unquestionably  a  result  of  his  train¬ 
ing  under  Jouffroy  as  well  as  of  the  years  of  delicate,  conventional 
work  which  must  have  modified  his  natural  temperament.  When, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke 
out,  many  young  artists  fled  from  Paris  to  Rome  and  among  them 
was  Saint-Gaudens.  His  first  work  in  Rome  was  really  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  sculptor  of  American  historic  events,  for  the  now 
well-known  “Hiawatha,”  which  was  bought  by  Governor  Morton, 
of  New  York,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
It  was  due  to  Governor  Morton’s  influence  that  Saint-Gaudens  re¬ 
ceived  the  commission  for  the  Farragut  monument  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York  City,  a  most  significant  event  in  his  career,  for  it  was  not 
only  his  first  commission  for  any  public  work — indeed,  his  first  im¬ 
portant  one  of  any  kind — but  the  Farragut  monument  was  the  first  of 
that  remarkable  series  of  memorials  to  Civil  War  heroes,  all  by  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  by  far  the  most  worthy  commemoration  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  great  struggle,  that  has  yet  taken  form  as  a  result  of  any 
artistic  achievement.  The  five  monuments  in  this  series  are:  the 
Farragut  statue,  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  memorial  in  Boston,  the 
statues  of  Lincoln  and  of  General  Logan  in  Chicago,  and  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  General  Sherman  which  stands  in  the  Plaza,  just  out¬ 
side  the  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New  York. 

AN  EMINENT  critic  has  called  the  Sherman  monument  “the 
third  greatest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world,”  placing  only  the 
“Colleoni”  of  Verrocchio  and  the  “ Gattamelata”  of  Dona¬ 
tello  before  it,  but  there  are  many  who  regard  it  as  inferior  to  much 
else  of  the  sculptor’s  work.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  quality  that  is 
objected  to  as  over-detailed  and  academic  is  subordinated  by  the 
sense  of  vivid  immediate  actuality  which  the  group  as  a  whole  in¬ 
spires.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  the  Winged 
Victory  advancing  just  in  front  of  the  horse  does  not  detract  from  the 
force  and  simplicity  of  the  group,  just  as  the  Victory  flying  above  the 
heads  of  the  group  of  marching  soldiers  and  their  leader  in  the  Shaw 
memorial  is  often  criticised  as  a  piece  of  over-obvious  symbolism. 
The  viewpoint  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  the  presence 
of  these  symbolic  figures  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion, 
which  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  dignity  and  freedom  with  which 
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the  sculptor  has  met  the  problem  of  combining  an  actual  event  in 
history  with  an  ideal  representation  of  its  significance  and  the  fact 
that  the  result  has  been  in  each  case  a  group  that  is  sculpturesque 
in  line  and  bulk  and  alive  with  elevated  and  inspiring  energy.  In 
both  groups  the  sense  of  virility  and  force  of  irresistible  advance, 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  tremendous  issues  of  the  war  that  loomed 
up  behind  these  figures,  is  present  to  the  imagination  of  everyone  who 
sees  them,  as  they  were  to  the  imagination  of  the  sculptor  who  con¬ 
ceived  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  his  simpler  work  that  Saint-Gaudens  has 
attained  the  most  profound  significance  in  his  portrayal  not  only  of 
the  character  of  a  man  but  of  his  individuality  in  relation  to  the  larger 
issues  of  his  time.  Most  notable  of  all  of  these,  of  course,  is  the 
Lincoln  statue,  which,  when  it  was  unveiled  twenty  years  ago,  was 
greeted  not  alone  as  the  sculptor’s  masterpiece,  but  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  expression  of  monumental  art  in  this  country.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  straightforwardness  with  which  Saint-Gaudens  met  the 
problem  of  showing  by  means  of  a  simple  standing  figure,  gaunt  and 
ungainly  and  clad  in  commonplace  modern  clothes,  the  noblest  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  character  of  Lincoln  himself  and 
of  the  country  which  he  both  guided  and  represented,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  power  of  the  artist  to  grasp  a  great  opportunity  and  to  reach 
through  the  fact  to  the  soul  within  the  fact.  Even  the  sole  accessory 
which  builds  up  the  composition  of  the  group  is  symbolic  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  for  it  is  a  chair  of  state,  suggesting  the  vantage  point  from 
which  the  grand,  homely  figure  controlled  and  shaped  the  destiny 
of  the  nation. 

The  statue  of  General  Logan,  mounted  on  a  pawing  horse  and 
waving  a  banner,  is  of  a  very  different  character,  as  frankly  dramatic 
as  was  the  man  himself,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  the  very 
essence  of  that  of  the  brave,  spectacular  hero  who  never  failed  to  grasp 
to  the  full  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his  achievements.  In  the 
Farragut  statue  the  standing  figure  of  the  Admiral  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
cellent  portrait,  showing  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  man, 
with  no  other  artistic  accessory  than  the  beautiful  low  relief  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  exedra  below. 

IN  THE  war  memorials  there  was  unquestionably  an  opportunity 
to  which  any  man  might  well  rise,  and  to  which  Saint-Gaudens 
did  rise  with  rare  achievement.  Nevertheless,  the  true  quality 
of  the  man’s  imagination  is  best  shown  by  a  purely  ideal  figure,  which 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking  of  nations,  but  simply 
symbolizes  an  emotion  of  the  human  heart.  This  is  his  famous  statue 
of  “Grief,”  placed  over  the  nameless  grave  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery, 
near  Washington,  I).  C.  The  story  is  familiar;  that  of  the  bereaved 
husband  who  directed  the  sculptor  to  ignore  all  symbols  of  hope  and 
to  give  utterance  only  to  the  grim  endurance  of  irreparable  loss. 
Saint-Gaudens  did  that  and  more— he  expressed  a  universality  of  grief 
that  has  in  it  all  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  yet  in  all  the  stern  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  face  there  is  no  desperate  revolt,  but  rather  super¬ 
human  courage  and  endurance,  and,  with  it  all,  the  suggestion  of  a 
knowledge  that  looks  beyond  earthly  loss  and  composes  itself  to 
await  patiently  the  time  when  all  things  shall  be  made  clear.  In  the 
final  summing  up  of  all  his  work,  it  is  this  statue  which  will  best 
expressThe  power  of  Saint-Gaudens  to  express  the  soul  in  stone,  and 
it  is  to  this  incomparable  figure  that  the  mind  turns  most  naturally 
when  the  sculptor’s  name  is  spoken. 

Although  he  was  a  man  of  striking  versatility,  the  heroic  seems 
to  be  his  most  natural  expression;  and  yet  the  beautiful  series  of  his 
low  relief  portraits  show  that  he  was  open  not  only  to  impressions 
received  from  the  larger  aspects  of  life,  but  also  to  those  that  were 
delicate,  subtle  and  sweet.  Of  these  portraits  the  best  known  are 
those  of  the  children  of  Prescott  Hall  Butler  and  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
and  the  medallion  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  most  striking 
omission  from  the  wide  range  of  Saint-Gaudens’  work  is  the  nude  figure, 
which  he  practically  never  attempted.  True,  the  “Diana”  which 
he  modeled  for  the  top  of  the  tower  on  Madison  Square  Garden  is 
a  nude  figure,  but  it  is  designed  to  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  and 
to  convey  only  outline  and  pose.  It  gives  no  idea  of  what  the  sculptor 
might  have  done  with  the  subtle  problems  of  the  nude. 

Saint-Gaudens  was  fortunate  in  attaining  signal  success  at  a  bound 
with  his  first  serious  work,  and  in  maintaining  it  by  all  he  did  in  the 
long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  it  and  his 
death.  The  academic  honors  for  which  all  artists  strive  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  him  by  his  admirers  in  Europe  and  this  country.  France, 
proud  of  her  share  in  his  genius,  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  the  art  societies  of  France  elected  him  to  the  highest 
positions  within  their  gift.  But  the  honors  which  he  valued  most 
of  all  were  the  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  the  universities  of 
Harvard  and  Princeton.  These  were  the  gratifying  tokens  of  a 
recognition  by  great  centers  of  learning  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done 
notable  work  in  raising  American  sculpture  to  its  present  height. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW:  A  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  WHICH  EXPRESSES  THE  IN¬ 
DIVIDUALITY  AND  FREEDOM  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTIC  OF  OUR  WESTERN  COAST 


WE  have  the  pleasure  of  pub¬ 
lishing  in  this  issue  of  The 
Craftsman  some  of  the  best 
examples  that  have  come  to 
us  of  the  new  American  architecture, 
which  as  yet  can  hardly  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  style  so  much  as  a  series  of  in¬ 
dividual  plans  adapted  to  climatic 
conditions  and  to  the  needs  of  daily 
living,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  environment  and  contour  of 
the  landscape.  In  a  country  like  our 
own,  where  all  these  requirements 
vary  so  widely,  any  one  style  would 
be  altogether  inadequate,  but  the 
new  architecture  that  is  so  rapidly 
and  steadily  developing  in  America 
is  rather  a  general  expression  of  that 
spirit  of  individuality  and  freedom 
which  is  especially  characteristic  of 
this  country.  In  the  north  and  east, 
for  example,  a  style  of  building  is  re¬ 
quired  which  would  be  absolutely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  life  and 
surroundings  to  be  found  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  in  California, — 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state, — conditions  prevail  which  are 
found  hardly  anywhere  else  on  the 
continent.  For  fully  eight  months 
in  the  year  the  constant  sunshine, 
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unbroken  by  clouds  or  storms  and 
relieved  only  by  an  occasional  fog 
drifting  in  from  the  ocean,  permits 
a  life  that  is  practically  all  out-of- 
doors,  or,  at  all  events,  maintains 
such  a  friendly  relation  with  out-of- 
doors  that  the  house  seems  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  temporary  shelter 
and  resting  place  than  a  building 
designed  to  be  lived  in  all  the  time 
and  to  afford  constant  protection 
from  the  elements. 

The  country  out  there  is  one  of 
great  restful  spaces,  with  wide  plains 
and  low,  rolling  hills  which  lead  up 
gradually  to  the  stupendous  moun¬ 
tain  walls  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  lesser  but  still  imposing  peaks 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Madre.  There  are  no  thickets  of 
slim  saplings  and  green  under¬ 
growth,  no  little  creeks  and  springs, 
and  none  of  the  somewhat  aggressive 
picturesqueness  found  at  every  hand 
in  the  east;  only  huge  grain  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  wide 
stretches  of  sun-dried  grass,  scorched 
to  a  warm,  tawny  brown  during  the 
long  rainless  season  that  follows  the 
brief  winter  of  green  grass  and  wild 
flowers.  The  colors,  too,  are  differ- 


“the  adobe  walls,  which  were  formerly 

BUILT  FOR  DEFENSE,  ARE  NOW  MODIFIED  INTO 
GARDEN  WALLS,  WHICH  AFFORD  COMPLETE 
SECLUSION. 


1  ‘there  ark  half-covered  porches  (pergolas) 

THAT  SUGGEST  SHADE  AND  COOL,  AND  STILL 
ALLOW  THE  SUN  TO  CARPET  THE  GROUND  WITH 
DAPPLED  SHADOWS.” 


"the  grouping  of  the  windows  is  a  feature 

OF  MARKED  INDIVIDUALITY  :  THEY  DO  AWAY 

WITH  THE  SENSE  OF  BEING  ENCLOSED  WITHIN 
WALLS.” 


■soNiminn 
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ent.  Our  watery,  gray-blue  skies 
and  the  blue  haze  of  the  distance  is 
replaced  by  burning  sapphire  over¬ 
head  and  an  atmosphere  so  filled 
with  the  golden  dust  haze  that  all 
distance  disappears  in  a  mist  of 
warm  rosy  violet. 

In  a  country  with  the  contour  and 
coloring  of  Southern  California  there 
can  be  no  style  of  architecture  so 
harmonious  as  that  founded  directly 
upon  the  old  Mission  buildings,  and 
no  material  that  blends  so  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  colors  about  it  as  some 
modification  of  the  old  adobe  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  covered  with  creamy 
plaster.  The  old  Mission  padres 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  in 
nothing  that  remains  of  their  work  is 
this  knowledge  more  convincingly 
shown  than  in  the  plans  of  the  old 
Mission  buildings  which  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  adobe 
houses.  Even  the  adobe  walls, 
which  were  formerly  erected  for  de¬ 
fence  against  hostile  Indians  outside 
the  Mission  grounds  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  not  only  of  the  monks  but  of 
the  Mission  Indians  who  sought 
refuge  within  the  enclosures,  are  now 
modified  into  garden  walls  which 
afford  complete  seclusion,  if  desired, 
by  giving  a  garden  close,  filled  with 
green  grass  and  tropical  foliage, 
which  is  almost  a  part  of  the  house. 

Messrs.  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer 
Grey,  the  architects  who  designed 
the  houses  shown  here,  are  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  the  new 
American  architecture.  They  both 
brought  to  their  work  in  Southern 
California  the  energy  and  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  training  of  finished  architects. 
Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Los  Angeles  from 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Grey  from  Mil¬ 
waukee,  both  in  search  of  the  im¬ 
proved  health  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mild  and  equable  climate  of 


Southern  California,  and  in  going 
out  there  both  found  the  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  full  development  of  a 
very  unusual  gift  for  designing 
simple  and  beautiful  buildings,  which 
are  also  remarkable  examples  of  di¬ 
rect  thought  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  response  to  need. 
As  Mr.  Grey  says : 

“Many  eastern  people  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  a  distinctive  style 
out  here.  If  such  a  quality  does  ex¬ 
ist  in  California  architecture,  it  is 
not  because  our  architects  have 
striven  to  be  unique  in  their  design¬ 
ing,  but  because  they  have  tried  to 
eliminate  from  it  all  features  not 
properly  belonging  to  their  climate 
and  to  their  local  conditions, — be¬ 
cause  they  have  tried  to  be  simply 
natural.  The  California  architect  is 
not  surrounded,  as  is  the  easterner, 
by  a  great  mass  of  previously  con¬ 
structed  buildings,  constituting  a 
dead  weight  of  tradition  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  break  away;  he  is  in 
a  comparatively  new  country,  the 
climate  of  which  is  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  in  design  he  seeks 
suggestion,  not  from  the  work  about 
him, — which  is  apt  like  his  own  to 
be  more  or  less  experimental, — nor 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  very  different  from  this ; 
but  from  Italy,  Spain  or  Mexico, 
where  similar  climatic  conditions 
prevail.  If  he  has  a  proper  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  he  will  not  im¬ 
plant  amid  the  semi-tropical  foliage 
of  California  such  architecture,  for 
instance,  as  the  Queen  Anne  or  the 
Elizabethan.  He  may  admire  the 
English  style  greatly,  and  may  have 
profited  by  some  of  its  lessons,  but 
if  his  designs  show  anything  of  this 
influence  they  will  also  express  his 
loyalty  to  California  and  his  desire 
not  to  place  any  foreign  element  in 
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it  that  has  not  first  been  thoroughly 
naturalized.  His  respect  for  tradi¬ 
tional  architecture  may  be  profound ; 
but  because  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
destroyed  what  little  tradition  his 
own  part  of  the  country  may  have, 
he  feels  bound  to  respect  its  peculiar¬ 
ities  and  to  try  to  preserve  its  archi¬ 
tectural  integrity  in  his  work.” 

The  examples  shown  here  amply 
illustrate  the  viewpoint  held  by  Mr. 
Grey.  They  are  almost  all  planned 
after  the  manner  of  the  bungalow, 
a  word  which  is  generally  used  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  dwelling  with 
its  rooms  all  on  the  ground  floor. 
Such  a  house,  of  course,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  a  cold  climate,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  heat  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  a  number  of  rooms  spread  over 
the  ground.  In  California  this  ob¬ 
jection  has  no  weight,  as  there  is 


no  need  of  heating  any  house  save 
by  means  of  an  occasional  fireplace, 
and  the  bungalow  there  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  simplifying  housekeeping 
and  making  its  occupants  feel  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  The  California  bungalow 
does  not,  however,  resemble  the 
original  East  Indian  dwelling  of  that 
name  so  closely  as  it  does  the  old 
Mexican  hacienda  or  ranch  house, 
which  was  almost  invariably  built 
around  three  and  sometimes  four 
sides  of  a  square  or  rectangular 
court.  This  style  is  called  a  patio 
house,  and  it  makes  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  form  of  dwelling  for  Southern 
California.  Such  a  house,  of  course, 
must  be  surrounded  by  trees  and 
spacious  grounds,  as  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  a  city  lot 
with  high  buildings  around  it,  and 
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so  again  it  conforms  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  Southern  California 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  east. 

THE  dwelling  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 

Gillis,  although  a  decided  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  patio  house,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  example  of  a  house  in¬ 
tended  for  life  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  garden  is  enclosed  with¬ 
in  a  wall  which  affords  a  sense  of 
privacy  from  the  street  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  feeling  of  confinement  or 
separation  from  the  country  all 


around.  The  living  room  opens  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  long  porch,  from 
which  one  again  walks  out  almost 
on  the  same  level  onto  the  lawn. 
The  only  way  to  reach  the  dining 
room  is  through  the  porch  which 
runs  at  right  angles  to  that  opening 
from  the  living  room.  The  entrance 
to  the  house  is  on  the  opposite  side 
from  this  porch,  and  one  especially 
attractive  feature  of  the  plan  is  the 
long  vista  across  the  main  hall  and 
porch  through  the  dining  room  and 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  gar- 
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den.  French  windows  are  employed 
in  the  place  of  doors,  so  that  nothing 
occurs  to  break  the  vista.  The  main 
bedrooms  are  all  upstairs  facing  the 
court. 

T  N  the  design  called  “A  California 
House  and  Garden,”  a  still  greater 
departure  from  the  strict  form  of  the 
patio  house  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  more  usual  eastern  planning 
is  seen,  yet  the  principal  features  of 
this  house  plainly  show  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  California  environment. 
The  dining  room  is  approached  most 
easily  from  the  living  room  by  way 
of  the  covered  porch,  the  small  pas¬ 


sage  between  the  hall  and  the  dining 
room  being  incorporated  merely  as 
an  emergency  thoroughfare  to  be 
used  in  inclement  weather.  Here 
again  a  delightful  vista,  through 
glass  doors  and  windows  across  the 
porch  and  then  down  the  length  of 
the  garden,  is  seen  by  anyone  enter¬ 
ing  the  hall.  Both  the  living  room 
and  dining  room  face  the  garden, 
while  the  kitchen  is  placed  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
street,  so  that  the  main  outlook  is 
always  upon  the  beauty  and  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  enclosure  that  is  dedi¬ 
cated  as  the  house  itself  to  the 
family  life.  One  feature  of  this 
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house  that  adds  much  to  its  attrac¬ 
tive  individuality  is  the  grouping  of 
the  windows,  which  not  only  admit 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  air 
and  sunshine,  but  form  an  admirable 
division  of  the  wall  space.  The 
bedrooms  are  all  upstairs  facing  the 
garden,  which,  of  course,  is  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  the  house. 

^T'HE  chance  to  live  out  of  doors 
Pasadena  shows  less  of  an  en¬ 
closure  within  the  walls  of  the  house 
and  a  larger  enclosed  space  out  of 
doors,  the  whole  plan  of  the  garden 
being  such  that  the  house  is  merely 
the  center  of  a  well-balanced  scheme. 


The  entrance  porch  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and  directly  across 
the  large  hall  is  the  south  porch 
which  leads  out  to  the  broad  ter¬ 
race,  from  which  steps  go  down 
into  the  garden.  The  living  room 
opens  upon  the  east  porch  and  the 
dining  room  is  a  closed  porch  at  the 
south  side  which  connects  directly 
with  the  terrace.  All  the  bedrooms, 
save  one,  are  upstairs,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  feature  of  the  second  story  is 
the  pergola  covered  with  vines, 
which  affords  a  charming  outdoor 
sitting  room  that  is  shaded  with 
green  and  yet  cuts  off  very  little 
light  and  no  air  from  the  bedrooms. 


GARDEN 
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The  beautiful  lines  and  proportions 
of  this  house  and  its  perfect  suitabil¬ 
ity  to  its  surroundings  make  it  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  group. 

PERHAPS  the  very  best,  though, 
is  the  house  and  garden  de¬ 
signed  for  Dr.  Guy  Cochran,  which 
is  less  distinctively  Californian  in 
design,  but  is  nevertheless  admirably 
adapted  for  the  southern  climate 
and  outdoor  life,  and  in  itself  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  houses  which 
has  ever  been  reproduced  in  the 
pages  of  The  Craftsman.  Here 
again  the  grouping  of  the  windows 
is  a  feature  of  such  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  that  it  commands  the  at¬ 
tention  with  the  first  look  at  the 
house.  The  enormous  windows  from 
the  living  room,  looking  out  upon 
the  terrace  and  garden,  give  such  a 
sense  of  relationship  between  the 
two  that  there  is  almost  no  feeling 
of  being  enclosed  within  walls.  The 
French  windows  seen  elsewhere  give 
the  same  sense  of  direct  communica¬ 


tion  with  the  garden  from  the  dining 
room  and  the  music  room,  and 
equally  large  casements  placed  just 
above  look  out  from  the  upper  rooms 
upon  the  green  drapery  of  the  two 
pergolas  that  shade  the  terrace.  The 
long  line  of  casements  shown  in  the 
broad,  low  dormer  that  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  roof  gives  exactly 
the  right  balance  to  the  great  spread 
of  glass  below,  and  the  lines  of  the 
roof  itself  are  so  friendly,  gracious 
and  inviting  in  their  suggestion  of 
comfort  and  shelter  that  they  add 
the  last  touch  of  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
evitableness  that  is  conveyed  by  the 
whole  design.  Here  again  the  gar¬ 
den  is  almost  a  part  of  the  house 
and  is  walled  away  from  the  street 
on  one  side  and  the  cliff  on  the 
other. 

NLY  a  suggestion  is  given  in 
the  small  line  drawings  made 
of  “Oak  Knoll,”  Mr.  Gilbert  Perkins’ 
residence  in  Pasadena,  but  the  large 
floor  plan  showing  the  way  in  which 
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the  house  and  garden  are  laid  out 
and  connected  so  closely  that  they 
may  almost  be  called  interwoven, 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
this  place  than  the  most  elaborately 
detailed  perspective.  When  reduced 
to  its  essential  elements  the  plan  is 
quite  simple.  The  main  rooms  of  the 
first  story  are  the  living  room,  hall, 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  as  the  little 
reception  room  and  den  are  merely 
incidents  and  can  hardly  be  included 
as  important  parts  of  the  plan.  The 
unusual  and  most  delightful  feature 
of  this  house  is  the  system  of  paved 
terraces  built  around  two  spreading 
live  oak  trees.  One  of  these  oaks 
at  the  side  of  the  house  is  complete¬ 
ly  surrounded  by  a  covered  porch, 
the  square  or  court  thus  formed 
being  paved  with  tile  and  made  de¬ 
lightfully  attractive  by  a  semi-formal 
arrangement  of  paths  and  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  higher  portion  of  the 
porch.  The  other  oak  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  house  and  also  has  ter¬ 
races  built  all  around  it,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  additional  living  space  which 
receives  the  benefit  of  its  shade. 
From  both  of  these  terraces  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  San  Gabriel 
valley  and  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  is  obtained.  Although  the 
interior  plan  of  this  house  is  not  so 
very  different  from  many  eastern 
houses,  the  system  of  terraces  and 
porches  and  the  means  provided  for 
ready  access  to  all  of  these  is  well 
worth  studying  as  a  plan  that  is 
admirably  adapted  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  it  is  most  expressive  both 


of  the  country  and  of  the  sunny, 
leisurely  outdoor  life  that  under  all 
normal  conditions  is  lived  there  by 
everyone. 

HP  HE  chance  to  live  out  of  doors 
and  yet  enjoy  the  utmost  com¬ 
fort,  even  luxury,  is  what  the  Califor¬ 
nia  bungalow  suggests,  not  only  at  a 
first  glimpse,  but  after  most  careful  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  entire  building  is 
kept  close  to  the  ground;  there  are 
groups  of  windows  that  bring  indoors 
the  pleasure  of  blue  sky,  of  purple  hills 
or  wide  stretches  of  hazy  prairie ;  there 
are  vine-covered  pergolas  that  suggest 
shade  and  cool,  and  still  leave  patches 
of  blue  overhead  and  allow  the  sun  to 
carpet  the  ground  with  dappled  shad¬ 
ows  of  leaves  and  beams.  The  house, 
the  garden,  the  terrace,  the  patio,  the 
open  porch  are  all  one  domain,  one 
shelter  from  the  outside  world.  It  is 
home  in  that  big,  fine  sense  of  the 
word  that  leaves  the  horizon,  not  four 
walls,  for  the  boundary  lines. 

And  this  dwelling,  which  at  the  first 
blush  seems  but  a  cross  between  an 
East  Indian  bungalow  and  a  Mission 
adobe  house,  in  reality  proves  to  be 
the  most  genuine  expression  of  Ameri¬ 
can  feeling  in  domestic  architecture 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Built  to  suit 
the  needs  of  one  great  section  of  our 
country,  it  has  developed  a  beauty  and 
a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  original  be¬ 
cause  it  is  like  the  country  it  has 
grown  out  of;  it  is  becoming  a  definite 
style  because  it  has  met  a  definite  de¬ 
mand,  and  because  it  is  genuine  it  will 
be  permanent. 
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WHAT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  INTENDS  TO  DO 
TOWARD  FOSTERING  INTEREST  IN  HANDI¬ 
CRAFTS  BY  TEACHING  STRUCTURAL  DE¬ 
SIGN,  AND  WHY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 
WAS  CHOSEN  AS  INSTRUCTOR 


IN  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman, 
which  opens  a  new  year  for  the 
magazine,  we  begin  the  courses  of 
definite  instruction  in  design  and 
handicraft  which  we  have  already  an¬ 
nounced.  As  the  basis  of  all  good 
craftsmanship  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  design,  we  give  the  first 
place  to  a  series  of  comprehensive  les¬ 
sons  upon  “Design  in  Theory  and 
Practice,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Batchel- 
der,  a  teacher,  artist  and  craftsman 
who  adds  to  his  thorough  technical 
knowledge  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  work  with  his  hands. 
The  instruction  given  in  these  lessons 
will  furnish  to  all  students  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  foster  and  increase  what  crea¬ 
tive  powers  they  have  a  foundation 
from  which  may  be  developed  all  man¬ 
ner  of  designs,  not  only  for  the  making 
of  desired  articles,  but  for  ornament 
based  upon  and  harmonizing  with  the 
construction  of  the  piece  to  be  orna¬ 
mented. 

Even  in  this  country,  where  the 
movement  toward  a  new  and  more 
vital  expression  of  art  is  showing  signs 
of  such  vigorous  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man 
more  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  de¬ 
sign  based  upon  purely  structural  prin¬ 
ciples  than  Mr.  Batehelder.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  for  many  years  and  has 
already  published  a  book  on  “The 
Principles  of  Design,”  which  has 
gained  wide  recognition  as  an  admir¬ 
ably  direct  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

These  principles,  as  developed  in  Mr. 
Batchelder’s  book  and  in  the  series  of 


lessons  which  will  continue  throughout 
the  coming  year,  are  so  in  accordance 
with  the  viewpoint  of  The  Craftsman 
that  the  author  was  chosen  to  strike 
the  keynote  of  all  the  educational  work 
upon  which  we  lay  so  much  stress.  Mr. 
Batehelder,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  only 
an  artist  and  teacher,  but  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  craftsman  who  has 
toiled  at  the  bench  in  America,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  in  order  to  acquire 
a  working  knowledge  of  handicrafts, 
and  has  done  equally  thorough  and 
conscientious  work  in  the  office  of  an 
architect,  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
the  same  practical  experience  in  the 
building  art.  He  has  traveled  in  every 
country  which  had  anything  to  give 
him  in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  might  bring  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  work,  and  has  given 
to  his  teaching  the  same  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  thoroughness  of  meth¬ 
od  that  has  characterized  everything  in 
the  way  of  handicrafts  that  he  himself 
has  done. 

Mr.  Batehelder  at  present  has 
charge  of  the  art  department  at 
Throop  Polytechnic,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  department  which  includes 
constructive  and  applied  work  as  well 
as  the  more  theoretic  forms  of  art.  His 
work  in  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Handicraft  Guild  in  Minneapolis  has 
also  been  productive  of  most  success¬ 
ful  results,  as  he  was  amply  equipped 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  students 
for  a  man  who  had  had  the  training  of 
both  theory  and  practice  and  who 
could  see  design  and  construction  as 
parts  of  one  whole. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 


the  house  and  garden  are  laid  out 
and  connected  so  closely  that  they 
may  almost  be  called  interwoven, 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
this  place  than  the  most  elaborately 
detailed  perspective.  When  reduced 
to  its  essential  elements  the  plan  is 
quite  simple.  The  main  rooms  of  the 
first  story  are  the  living  room,  hall, 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  as  the  little 
reception  room  and  den  are  merely 
incidents  and  can  hardly  be  included 
as  important  parts  of  the  plan.  The 
unusual  and  most  delightful  feature 
of  this  house  is  the  system  of  paved 
terraces  built  around  two  spreading 
live  oak  trees.  One  of  these  oaks 
at  the  side  of  the  house  is  complete¬ 
ly  surrounded  by  a  covered  porch, 
the  square  or  court  thus  formed 
being  paved  with  tile  and  made  de¬ 
lightfully  attractive  by  a  semi-formal 
arrangement  of  paths  and  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  higher  portion  of  the 
porch.  The  other  oak  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  house  and  also  has  ter¬ 
races  built  all  around  it,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  additional  living  space  which 
receives  the  benefit  of  its  shade. 
From  both  of  these  terraces  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  San  Gabriel 
valley  and  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  is  obtained.  Although  the 
interior  plan  of  this  house  is  not  so 
very  different  from  many  eastern 
houses,  the  system  of  terraces  and 
porches  and  the  means  provided  for 
ready  access  to  all  of  these  is  well 
worth  studying  as  a  plan  that  is 
admirably  adapted  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  it  is  most  expressive  both 


of  the  country  and  of  the  sunny, 
leisurely  outdoor  life  that  under  all 
normal  conditions  is  lived  there  by 
everyone. 

rT"'  HE  chance  to  live  out  of  doors 
and  yet  enjoy  the  utmost  com¬ 
fort,  even  luxury,  is  what  the  Califor¬ 
nia  bungalow  suggests,  not  only  at  a 
first  glimpse,  but  after  most  careful  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  entire  building  is 
kept  close  to  the  ground;  there  are 
groups  of  windows  that  bring  indoors 
the  pleasure  of  blue  sky,  of  purple  hills 
or  wide  stretches  of  hazy  prairie ;  there 
are  vine-covered  pergolas  that  suggest 
shade  and  cool,  and  still  leave  patches 
of  blue  overhead  and  allow  the  sun  to 
carpet  the  ground  with  dappled  shad¬ 
ows  of  leaves  and  beams.  The  house, 
the  garden,  the  terrace,  the  patio,  the 
open  porch  are  all  one  domain,  one 
shelter  from  the  outside  world.  It  is 
home  in  that  big,  fine  sense  of  the 
word  that  leaves  the  horizon,  not  four 
walls,  for  the  boundary  lines. 

And  this  dwelling,  which  at  the  first 
blush  seems  but  a  cross  between  an 
East  Indian  bungalow  and  a  Mission 
adobe  house,  in  reality  proves  to  be 
the  most  genuine  expression  of  Ameri¬ 
can  feeling  in  domestic  architecture 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Built  to  suit 
the  needs  of  one  great  section  of  our 
country,  it  has  developed  a  beauty  and 
a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  original  be¬ 
cause  it  is  like  the  country  it  has 
grown  out  of;  it  is  becoming  a  definite 
style  because  it  has  met  a  definite  de¬ 
mand,  and  because  it  is  genuine  it  will 
be  permanent. 
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WHAT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  INTENDS  TO  DO 
TOWARD  FOSTERING  INTEREST  IN  HANDI¬ 
CRAFTS  BY  TEACHING  STRUCTURAL  DE¬ 
SIGN,  AND  WHY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 
WAS  CHOSEN  AS  INSTRUCTOR 
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which  opens  a  new  year  for  the 
magazine,  we  begin  the  courses  of 
definite  instruction  in  design  and 
handicraft  which  we  have  already  an¬ 
nounced.  As  the  basis  of  all  good 
craftsmanship  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  design,  we  give  the  first 
place  to  a  series  of  comprehensive  les¬ 
sons  upon  “Design  in  Theory  and 
Practice,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Batchel- 
der,  a  teacher,  artist  and  craftsman 
who  adds  to  his  thorough  technical 
knowledge  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  work  with  his  hands. 
The  instruction  given  in  these  lessons 
will  furnish  to  all  students  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  foster  and  increase  what  crea¬ 
tive  powers  they  have  a  foundation 
from  which  may  be  developed  all  man¬ 
ner  of  designs,  not  only  for  the  making 
of  desired  articles,  but  for  ornament 
based  upon  and  harmonizing  with  the 
construction  of  the  piece  to  be  orna¬ 
mented. 

Even  in  this  country,  where  the 
movement  toward  a  new  and  more 
vital  expression  of  art  is  showing  signs 
of  such  vigorous  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man 
more  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  de¬ 
sign  based  upon  purely  structural  prin¬ 
ciples  than  Mr.  Batchelder.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  for  many  years  and  has 
already  published  a  book  on  “The 
Principles  of  Design,”  which  has 
gained  wide  recognition  as  an  admir¬ 
ably  direct  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

These  principles,  as  developed  in  Mr. 
Batchelder’s  book  and  in  the  series  of 


lessons  which  will  continue  throughout 
the  coming  year,  are  so  in  accordance 
with  the  viewpoint  of  The  Craftsman 
that  the  author  was  chosen  to  strike 
the  keynote  of  all  the  educational  work 
upon  which  we  lay  so  much  stress.  Mr. 
Batchelder,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  only 
an  artist  and  teacher,  but  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  craftsman  who  has 
toiled  at  the  bench  in  America,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  in  order  to  acquire 
a  working  knowledge  of  handicrafts, 
and  has  done  equally  thorough  and 
conscientious  work  in  the  office  of  an 
architect,  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
the  same  practical  experience  in  the 
building  art.  He  has  traveled  in  every 
country  which  had  anything  to  give 
him  in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  might  bring  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  work,  and  has  given 
to  his  teaching  the  same  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  thoroughness  of  meth¬ 
od  that  has  characterized  everything  in 
the  way  of  handicrafts  that  he  himself 
has  done. 

Mr.  Batchelder  at  present  has 
charge  of  the  art  department  at 
Throop  Polytechnic,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  department  which  includes 
constructive  and  applied  work  as  well 
as  the  more  theoretic  forms  of  art.  His 
work  in  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Handicraft  Guild  in  Minneapolis  has 
also  been  productive  of  most  success¬ 
ful  results,  as  he  was  amply  equipped 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  students 
for  a  man  who  had  had  the  training  of 
both  theory  and  practice  and  who 
could  see  design  and  construction  as 
parts  of  one  whole. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY 


AND  PRACTICE:  A  SE- 
BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH 


RIES  OF  LESSONS: 
ELDER:  NUMBER  I 

“Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find 
the  beautiful  we  must  have  it  with  us  or 
we  find  it  not.” — Emerson. 

IT  is  the  aim  of  these  articles  to  be 
helpful,  not  only  to  teachers  and 
students  who  may  be  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  but  to  the 
many  others  who  feel  the  lack  of  some 
criterion  or  standard  to  assist  them 
in  forming  a  judgment  in  questions  of 
design.  A  judgment  is  of  little  value 
unless  we  can  back  it  with  a  logical 
reason.  If  we  would  judge  wisely  and 
discriminate  well  it  must  be  on  a  more 
stable  basis  than  personal  whim  or 
fancy.  Hence  we  may  consider  as  per¬ 
tinent  any  serious  discussion  which 
aims  to  define  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  design,  touching  upon  a  more 
sane,  more  artistic  production  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  more  intelligent,  more 
discriminating  judgment  on  the  other. 

At  the  start  then  let  us  understand 
that  the  writer  intends  to  treat  the 
subject  of  design  in  as  simple  and 
practical  a  way  as  possible  in 
order  that  its  appeal  may  be 
to  the  largest  number.  The  purpose 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  problems  leading 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  In 
the  development  of  these  problems  el¬ 
ementary  principles  will  be  defined, 
and  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  constructive  work  illustrated.  We 
learn  best  by  doing.  In  setting  mind 
and  hand  to  the  solution  of  a  definite 
problem  we  meet  and  overcome  ques¬ 
tions  which  no  amount  of  reading 
can  foresee.  We  may  attend  lectures 
and  indulge  in  critical  discussions  of 
design  in  terms  of  language  ;  we  may 
become  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  in  the  biographical  data  per¬ 
taining  to  the  lives  of  artists ;  yet  find 
ourselves  quite  at  a  loss  when  con¬ 
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fronted  by  a  simple,  practical,  every¬ 
day  problem  in  constructive  design. 
An  art  spirit  which  does  not  manifest 
itself  in  daily  life  and  work,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  shop  has  little  true 
worth. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  presentation 
of  this  work  the  value  of  personal 
contact  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
though,  this  loss  of  personal  contact 
may  have  a  compensation  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  clearness  and  directness  in 
the  definition  of  terms  and  principles. 
Nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted;  it 
must  be  assumed  that  you  are  all  be¬ 
ginners.  Much  will  be  given  you  at 
the  start ;  little  will  be  asked  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  props  will  then  be  removed 
one  by  one,  throwing  you  more  and 
more  upon  your  own  resources,  and 
finally  leaving  you,  it  is  hoped,  with 
clearer  ideas  and  firmer  convictions. 
Failing  in  this,  the  work  has  failed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  “drawing  may 
be  taught  by  tutors ;  but  design  only 
by  heaven.”  In  other  words  we  may 
be  taught  to  observe  things  placed  be¬ 
fore  us  and  to  make  an  adequate,  if 
not  an  artistic,  representation  of  what 
we  see.  In  the  representation  of  a 
chair,  for  instance,  we  may  prove  that 
a  certain  line  is  right  or  wrong;  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  demonstration.  But  in  design¬ 
ing  a  chair  we  pass  beyond  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  into  fields  where 
other  distinctions  must  be  sought.  A 
design  for  a  chair  may  be  interesting 
or  uninteresting,  worthy  or  un¬ 
worthy  ;  but  no  man  shall  say  this 
design  is  right ;  that  design  is  wrong. 
A  chair  must  be  comfortable  to  sit 
in,  strong  and  durable  in  all  of  its 
parts.  These  demands  alone  necessi¬ 
tate  certain  constructive  elements — 
seat,  legs,  back,  rungs,  possibly  arms. 
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In  the  adjustment  of  these  construc¬ 
tive  elements  we  have  the  first  step 
involved  in  the  problem.  Thus  far 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  may 
admit  of  demonstration.  Now  sup¬ 
posing  it  is  our  intention  to  make  a 
beautiful  chair:  Our  first  clue  will 
be  furnished  by  the  various  construc¬ 
tive  elements;  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  lines  and  proportions  demanded 
by  utility.  But  in  the  refinement 
and  enrichment  of  the  lines  and  pro¬ 
portions  we  are  faced  by  a  problem 
answered  only  in  part  by  utilitarian 
demands.  Our  chair  may  be  struc¬ 
turally  adequate,  but  stupid  and  al¬ 
together  uninteresting  in  design.  For 
the  rest  we  must  possess  that  subtle 
quantity  commonly  called  good  taste. 
It  requires  a  sound  judgment,  an 
appreciation  of  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples,  a  criterion  or  standard,  whether 
of  natural  intuition  or  acquired 
through  long  years  of  training  and 
experience,  which  will  lead  us  unerr¬ 
ingly  to  the  interesting  expression  of 
an  idea.  To  stimulate  and  develop 
the  creative  faculty  demanded  in  the 
production  of  a  design  for  a  chair  is 
quite  a  different  task  from  develop¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  observation  re¬ 
quired  to  make  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  chair. 

To  design  is  to  give  tangible  and 
definite  expression  to  an  idea.  The 
term  design  implies  an  interesting, 
possibly  a  beautiful,  at  least  an 
orderly,  rendering  of  this  expression. 
It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that 
we  must  first  have  an  idea!  Yet  it 
is  the  very  paucity  of  ideas,  the  lack 
of  imagination,  that  forms  the  first 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  which 
leads  into  our  subject.  In  this  age 
of  acute  specialization  we  are  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  others  for  the  things 
which  we  gather  about  us  in  daily 
life  that  few  of  us  know  the  joy  of 
creative  work,  of  planning,  building, 


completing  things.  Where,  indeed, 
can  one  who  uses  no  tools,  practices 
no  craft,  attempts  no  creative  work, 
expect  to  evolve  ideas  or  find  a 
stimulus  to  the  imagination?  The 
beautiful  things  which  we  treasure  so 
carefully  in  our  museums  and  gal¬ 
leries  were  designed  and  executed 
by  men  with  tools  in  their  hands  in 
those  bygone  days  when  art  was  not 
afraid  of  the  grime  and  soot,  the  din 
and  clatter  of  a  workshop.  To  such 
men  ideas  came  without  effort  and 
were  given  expression  in  terms  of 
wood,  metal,  stone  and  paint  as  part 
of  the  day’s  work.  There  were  no 
artists  then ;  nothing  but  craftsmen — 
some  better  than  others.  No  one 
thought  of  studying  design ;  much 
less  of  teaching  it.  Good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  came  as  a  matter  of 
course  during  the  long  years  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  the  bench.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design  were  felt  intuitively; 
but  through  succeeding  generations 
of  imitation  and  adaptation  we  have 
too  often  lost  sight  of  principles  and 
borrowed  mere  outward  forms  and 
symbols.  We  have  drawn  upon  ideas 
which  were  once  fresh,  real  and  sig¬ 
nificant  because  they  embodied  in 
their  expression  something  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  used,  but  which 
now  appear  as  misapplied  finery. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  an  idea. 
In  our  expression  of  that  idea  we 
commit  ourselves  at  once  to  definite 
lines,  forms  and  tones.  The  result 
will  be  beautiful  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
our  control  of  the  tools  and  materials 
with  which  we  are  working,  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  line,  form  and  tone  composition. 

What  is  beauty?  How  are  we  to 
know  it  when  we  have  achieved  it? 
Things  may  be  pretty,  rich,  stylish, 
elegant,  and  still  lack  all  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  beauty. 

•* 
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Beauty  is  undefinable,  though  it  is 
universal.  It  has  no  style  or  period 
or  country.  It  may  appear  in  an 
Indian  basket  woven  under  the  heat 
of  an  Arizona  sun  by  one  whose 
life  has  known  no  other  horizon  than 
the  line  of  the  desert  mesa  tops;  it 
may  be  found  above  the  plains  of 
Athens  in  a  form  so  enduring  that 
time,  war  and  pillage  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  efface  it. 

If  beauty  is  undefinable  we  may 
at  least  learn  something  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself. 
As  we  may  know  a  man  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  acquaintances,  so  we 
may  learn  to  recognize  the  beautiful 
in  design  through  the  associations 
with  which  it  has  always  been  found. 
The  beautiful  thing,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  invariably  sane  and  orderly  in 
arrangement,  clear  and  coherent  in 
expression,  frank  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  in  an  acceptance  of  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  questions  of  use, 
environment,  tools,  materials  and 
processes.  All  of  these  things  we 
can  analyze;  we  can  reduce  them  to 
simple  terms  for  purposes  of  study, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  definite 
principles  for  our  guidance.  Then, 
from  simple  beginnings  through  a 
process  of  experiment  and  compari¬ 
son,  a  never  ending  process,  we  may 
hope  to  express  ourselves  in  an 
orderly,  simple  and  coherent  way. 
“We  try  for  order  and  hope  for 
beauty.” 

Where  to  begin ;  how  to  begin. 
These  are  questions  which  interest 
the  student.  “Go  to  Nature,”  one 
may  says.  “There  you  will  find 
your  inspiration  and  there  you  will 
discover  all  the  clues  to  consistent 
ornament.”  But  will  you?  Nature 
is  indeed  necessary  to  the  designer, 
but  not  to  the  design.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  old  Spanish  proverb, 
“He  who  would  bring  home  the 
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wealth  of  the  Indies  must  take  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.” 
What  do  you  expect  to  find,  in 
Nature?  What  message  do  you 
expect  she  has  for  you?  You 
may  be  sure  she  will  return  to 
you  just  what  you  take  to  her;  noth¬ 
ing  more.  It  is  like  seeing  faces  in  the 
fire.  To  one  the  fire  is  living;  the 
flames  dance  and  laugh  and  whisper. 
To  another  the  fire  is  merely  a  bed 
of  sputtering  coals  shedding  light 
and  heat  through  the  process  of  com¬ 
bustion.  To  each  the  fire  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  mind.  Nature 
will  not  equip  you  with  an  imagina¬ 
tion,  furnish  you  with  ideas  or  teach 
you  how  to  use  the  wealth  which  she 
places  at  your  hand.  These  must 
originate  with  you.  If  you  have 
them  not,  you  might  as  well  seek 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  as  to  expect  help  from  Nature. 
When  we  have  learned  to  think  in 
terms  of  line,  form  and  tone,  and 
have  studied  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  tools  and  materials 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  express 
ourselves  we  may  then  turn  to  Na¬ 
ture  for  suggestions  and  assistance; 
she  will  never  fail  us. 

“Go  to  Historic  Ornament,”  an¬ 
other  says.  “In  the  various  Historic 
Styles  you  will  find  the  key  to  good 
ornament.”  And  so  we  continue  to 
build  Gothic  churches,  and  Greek 
convention  halls,  and  Queen  Anne 
cottages.  Many  of  our  designers 
boast  of  an  ability  to  design  anything 
from  a  chair  to  a  house  in  any  given 
period  or  style  of  ornament  without 
an  error  of  detail.  What  we  most 
need  are  workers  who  can  approach 
each  new  problem  unhampered  by 
traditions ;  though  open  minded  to 
any  structural  suggestion  which  the 
past  may  offer,  alert  to  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  materials,  tools  and  proc¬ 
esses,  finding  here  the  stimulus  for 
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their  ideas,  able  to  express  without 
affectation,  in  a  clear,  straightfor¬ 
ward  way,  something  of  our  lives, 
our  times  and  our  environment.  It 
is  our  continued  study  of  Historic 
Ornament,  our  familiarity  with  so- 
called  styles  and  periods,  that  has 
given  us  the  characterless  bog  of 
modern  work,  a  century  of  borrowed 
and  misused  finery.  Is  it  not  odd 
that  we  should  resent  plagiarism  in 
literature  and  music,  but  complacent¬ 
ly  accept  it  as  necessary  in  design? 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  origi¬ 
nality  is  no  longer  possible  or  de¬ 
sirable  ;  that  our  best  things  have 
already  been  done  for  us.  But  do 
we  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  origi¬ 
nality?  It  may  result  from  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  unique,  eccentric,  dif¬ 
ferent;  but  we  may  be  quite  as  origi¬ 
nal  without  departing  from  paths  of 
order,  simplicity  and  frankness. 

The  writer  recalls  a  time  when  he 
was  asked,  in  the  course  of  events, 
to  study  Greek  ornament.  He  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  all  the  dry  bones  of 
Greek  art  which  the  archaeologists 
have  reproduced  with  such  deadly, 
unsympathetic  accuracy.  The  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  this  research  led  was 
the  designing  of  an  umbrella  stand 
in  the  Greek  style  of  ornament. 
Nothing  was  said  of  good,  strong 
Greek  art  as  distinguished  from  the 
weak,  paltry  efforts  of  decadent  de¬ 
signers.  It  is  less  important  that  we 
should  possess  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  details  of  any  style  or 
period,  than  that  we  should  have 
some  standard  of  judgment  to  enable 
us  to  choose  the  good  from  the  bad. 
If  we  would  study  Historic  Orna¬ 
ment,  then  let  it  be  as  ornament  and 
not  as  history.  To  this  end,  as  in 
our  approach  to  Nature,  we  must 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  line,  form 
and  tone. 

Our  problems  follow  closely  along 


the  line  of  racial  development  in  de¬ 
sign.  They  did  not  originate  in  any 
theory  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is 
something  of  a  coincidence,  the  more 
interesting  in  that  the  work  is  the 
result  of  several  years  of  observation 
and  experience  in  constructive  work 
with  pupils  of  various  ages.  Briefly 
the  racial  development  in  design  is  as 
follows :  In  the  early  stages  of 

primitive  work  geometric  motifs 
dominate.  This  is  not  because  primi¬ 
tive  minds  have  a  natural  bent  to¬ 
ward  geometry,  but  because  in  the 
practice  of  their  earliest  crafts  the 
materials  used  have  necessitated  an 
expression  through  geometric  orna¬ 
ment.  Weaving  or  plaiting  is  the 
first  craft  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  a  distinctive  artistic  expression. 
In  weaving  or  plaiting  strands  of 
grass,  bark  or  other  materials,  an 
accidental  variation  of  line,  form  or 
tone  may  have  been  seized  upon  as 
a  keynote.  In  an  orderly  adjustment 
of  these  variations,  in  a  continued 
practice  with  the  materials,  and  a 
wider  application  of  the  craft,  the 
first  simple  patterns  were  improved 
and  perfected.  Later,  when  clay, 
wood,  metal  and  other  materials  be¬ 
come  more  generally  employed,  the 
influence  of  geometric  ornament  re¬ 
mains  ;  the  familiar  patterns  are  ap¬ 
plied  with  gradual  modifications  to 
other  forms. 

In  the  meantime  graphic  expres¬ 
sion  was  attempted;  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  the  earliest  work  in  design 
are  rude  sketches  of  animals,  birds, 
men  and  women.  The  interest  is  in 
a  depiction  of  animate  life.  It  is  the 
translation  of  animate  life  into  terms 
of  geometric  design  that  we  find  the 
next  interesting  development.  In 
many  cases  a  mere  symbol  results ; 
again  the  derivation  is  unmistakable. 
This  interplay  between  the  geomet¬ 
ric  and  animate  life  brings  us  to  the 
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final  stage  of  primitive  work.  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  find  a  source  of  sugges¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  in  inanimate  life, 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  until  they  have 
passed  into  a  stage  of  culture  which 
cannot  be  designated  as  primitive. 
We  shall  start,  then,  under  the  re¬ 
straint  imposed  by  geometric  orna¬ 
ment,  seek  a  definition  of  elementary 
principles  through  that  means,  find 
our  first  suggestions  from  nature  in 
animate  life  and  gradually  essay  the 
production  of  work  involving  greater 
freedom  and  a  wider  play  of  the 
imagination. 

FOR  those  who  may  wish  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  given  the  following  list 
of  materials  is  suggested : 

(i)  Drawing  board. 

(2)  Pencil,  medium. 

(3)  Eraser. 

(4)  Sheet  of  “squared-underlay” 
or  engine  ruled  paper.  That  which 
is  ruled  into  quarter-inch  squares  is 
best. 

(5)  Several  sheets  of  transparent 
Japanese  watercolor  paper. 

(6)  Watercolor  box  of  six  colors 
and  charcoal  gray.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons  the  “School  Arts  Color  Box,” 
manufactured  by  the  Wadsworth, 
Howland  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  best  suited  to  the 
color  problems  which  will  be  given. 

(7)  Brushes:  A  large  one  for 
washes  and  a  small  one  for  lines. 

(8)  Bottle  of  waterproof  India  ink. 

(9)  Thumbtacks. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the 
tools  and  materials  with  which  we 
are  to  work  are  not  entirely  familiar, 
a  few  words  as  to  their  use  may  be 
advisable.  Pin  a  sheet  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  paper  over  a  sheet  of  the 
squared-underlay.  The  paper  should 
be  tight  and  flat  with  a  thumbtack 
in  each  corner  and  one  in  the  center 


of  each  side.  The  object  of  the 
squared-underlay  is  to  furnish  a 
guide  in  the  measures  and  directions 
of  lines.  It  will  be  found  of  material 
use,  helping  in  many  ways,  where  a 
ruler  or  other  mechanical  device  will 
hamper.  Now  take  a  small  brush 
and  try  a  few  ink  lines  of  varying 
widths.  The  paper  should  be  in  a 
horizontal  position;  the  brush  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  paper.  Press  the 
brush  down  until  a  line  of  the  de¬ 
sired  width  is  gained ;  then  using  the 
little  finger  as  a  gauge  drag  the 
brush  steadily  across  the  paper.  A 
well  rendered  line  demands  more 
practice  and  care  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  should  be  of  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  width  throughout;  but 
in  no  sense  with  the  mechanical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  ruled  line. 

PROBLEM:  Proposition  One: — 
There  should  be  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  space  and  mass  relations 
in  a  design  that  the  spotting,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  of  interest.  To  this 
end  there  should  be  a  dominant  space 
and  a  dominant  mass,  with  other 
spaces  and  masses  subordinate. 


FTGURE  ONE 
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Several  explanations 
may  be  demanded.  It  will 
be  our  object,  through  a 
number  of  problems,  to 
define  the  above  proposi¬ 
tion.  For  the  present  let 
us  say  that  by  space  we 
refer  to  the  part  of  a  de¬ 
sign  that  is  left  untouch¬ 
ed.  In  Fig.  i  the  space 
is  the  plain  weaving  of 
the  basket ;  in  Plate  i 
the  spaces  in  each  design 
are  the  spots  of  white 
untouched  paper,  bits  of 
silence,  left  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  By  mass  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  portion  of  the 
design  that  is  given  up 
to  the  ornament,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  In  Fig. 
i  we  would  call  the  mass 
the  area  of  darker  weav¬ 
ing;  in  Plate  i  the  con¬ 
centration  of  lines  in 
each  design  furnishes  a 
mass  which,  contrasted 
with  the  space,  forms  a 
spotting  of  light  and 
dark.  By  a  dominant 
space  or  mass  we  refer 
to  a  space  or  mass  that 
dominates  the  design  by 
reason  of  its  tone,  meas¬ 
ure  or  shape. 

In  Plate  I,  Figures  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  we 
find  an  interest  in  the  big,  simple 
spotting  of  the  designs.  By  way  of 
comparison  Fig.  vi  lacks  force  and 
strength.  We  may  feel  that  we  are 
beginning  to  exercise  some  command 
over  our  materials  and  tools  when 
we  can  adjust  these  relations  of  space 
and  mass  at  will,  alter  their  tones, 
measures  or  shapes  to  conform  to  the 
idea  we  wish  to  express. 

As  a  first  effort  in  design  we  shall 
find  our  resources  sufficiently  taxed 


PLATE  ONE 

bv  a  limitation  to  straight  lines,  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal.  Stretch  a  piece 
of  transparent  paper  over  the  squared- 
underlay ;  draw  with  light  pencil 
lines  a  four-inch  square,  with  another 
square  one-quarter  inch  inside  the 
first.  Draw  in  the  center  a  third 
square  two  inches  in  diameter  with 
a  fourth  a  quarter-inch  inside  of 
this.  We  shall  then  have  a  result 
similar  to  Plate  i,  Fig.  i.  From  this 
starting  point,  under  the  limitations 
imposed,  we  will  endeavor,  by  means 
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FIGURE  TWO  FIGURE  THREE 


of  additions  and  alterations,  to  break 
these  areas  into  an  interesting  spot¬ 
ting  of  space  and  mass.  As  we  work 
at  the  problem  we  find  that  by  the 
association  of  two  or  more  lines  a 
tone  or  mass  of  dark  is  gained.  The 
value  of  this  tone  varies  according 
to  the  widths  of  the  lines,  or  the 
closeness  with  which  they  are  as¬ 
sociated.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  extent  to  which  a  parallel¬ 
ism  of  lines  may  be  resorted  to  with¬ 
out  becoming  monotonous ;  how 
much  opposition  of  lines  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  resulting  in  confu¬ 
sion.  The  balance  between  the  two 
extremes  will  be  of  most  interest. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  throw  a 
dominant  tone  or  mass  of  dark  onto 
the  diameter  of  the  square  (ii),  into 
the  center  (iii),  to  the  corners  (iv), 
to  the  outer  sides  of  the  square  (v), 
and  retain  withal  a  contrasting  op¬ 
position  of  space  or  silence.  The 
space  is  quite  as  important  in  the  de¬ 
sign  as  the  mass. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  a  right 
start  Figures  2,  3,  4,  5  are  added  to 
show  a  possible  development  of  such 
a  problem.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
throw  the  dominant  mass  of  the  de¬ 
sign  on  to  the  outer  sides  of  the 
square.  This  is  accomplished  at  once 
in  Fig.  2;  but  there  is  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  elsewhere.  In  Fig.  3  the  big 
areas  are  broken  and  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  are  bound  together.  Let  us 
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see  if  we  can  give  more  interest  to 
the  corners  (Fig.  4),  to  the  center 
(Fig.  5),  and  still  manage  to  keep 
them  subordinate  to  the  idea  with 
which  we  started.  We  must  also 
watch  the  areas  of  white  in  order 
to  retain  the  necessary  contrast  of 
space  and  mass. 

PROBLEM : — Let  us  clinch  the 
idea  of  space  and  mass  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lines  by  the  solution  of  an¬ 
other  problem  which  presents  the 
same  material  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  the  repetition  of  a  unit  through 
a  border.  We  are  just  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  grouping  of  lines 
and  the  contrasting  spots  of  white  as 
in  the  first  problem.  Fill  in  the 
spaces  in  any  one  of  the  designs  in 
Plate  2  and  note  the  immediate  loss 
which  the  design  suffers.  We  may 
then  appreciate  the  value  of  the  back¬ 
ground  as  a  factor  in  the  result. 

In  a  solution  of  this  problem  we 
are  brought  to  another  important 
consideration.  The  mere  repetition 
of  a  unit  at  regular  intervals  is  at 
the  best  a  mechanical  process;  we 
can  hardly  distinguish  it  by  calling 
it  designing.  But  by  interrelating  or 
binding  together  the  various  units  of 
repeat  in  such  way  that  each  unit 
supports  or  completes  its  neighbor 
we  are  really  beginning  to  exercise 
our  faculty  for  designing.  By  way 
of  illustration,  in  Fig.  6  there  is  no 
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particular  merit  in  the 
regular  repetition  of  a 
geometric  figure.  Each 
unit  stands  severely  by 
itself,  scarcely  on  speak¬ 
ing  terms  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  in  the  second 
section  of  the  border 
we  are  imparting  some 
thought  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  by  giving  to 
the  result  a  unity  or 
wholeness  through  an  in¬ 
terrelation  of  all  the  units 
of  repeat. 

Plate  2  shows  several 
expressions  of  the  idea. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  piece 
of  work  of  this  character 
there  must  be  many  ex¬ 
periments  and  compari¬ 
sons’,  and  a  final  choice  of 
the  best  expression.  The 
result  is  not  complete  un¬ 
til  we  feel  that  no  line, 
space  or  mass  can  be  al¬ 
tered  without  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  result.  A 
few  trials  will  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  line  and 
area  ;  the  slightest  change 
at  any  point  results  in  an 
entire  change  of  effect  or 
spotting  in  the  whole. 

Each  design  becomes  a 
carefully  tuned  symphony  in  straight 


lines,  perfect  and  complete  in  itself. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FIGURE  SIX 
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AS  was  announced  in  the  last  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Craftsman,  we 
purpose  to  conduct  a  greatly 
enlarged  department  of  handi¬ 
crafts  of  all  kinds,  as  a  development 
from  the  former  department  entitled 
“Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work.” 
Our  belief  in  the  moral  and  educational 
value  of  a  thorough,  practical  training 
in  handicrafts  is  so  great  that  we  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  advocate  the  working 
knowledge  of  some  one  craft  as  a  means 
of  mental  and  moral  development  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  or  out  of  school, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  recreation  for 
nerve-weary  business  and  professional 
men.  For  women  also  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  craft  by  which  they 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
really  beautiful  things  as  a 
means  of  mental  growth  and 
an  aid  to  physical  well¬ 
being,  is  an  advantage,  the 
importance  of  which  can 
easily  be  proven  by  anyone 
who  tries  it.  We  purpose 
during  the  year  to  take  up 
work  in  wood,  metal  and 
leather,  needle  work,  weav¬ 
ing,  stenciling,  block  print¬ 
ing,  book  binding,  pottery 
and  kindred  crafts,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  course  in  de¬ 
signing,  wood  finishing  and 
house  decoration.  In  the 
present  number  we  publish  the  first  les¬ 
son  of  our  contemplated  course  in 


structural  design,  which  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  carefully  in  doing  original  work. 

The  models  given  here  are  all  for 
cabinet  work  and  metal  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  careful  instructions 
are  given  regarding  both  measure¬ 
ments  and  method  of  working,  but  with 
the  cabinet 
work  we 
give  only 
the  picture 
of  the  fin¬ 
ished  piece 
and  the 
small  work¬ 
ing  plans,  ac¬ 
companied 
by  a  f  e  w 
suggestions , 
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as  more  detailed  in¬ 
struction  seems  un¬ 
necessary.  Owing  to 
the  greater  length  of 
the  department  as  it 
now  stands,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  the 
mill  bills  for  stock  in 
the  cabinet  work,  as 
they  take  more  space 
than  can  be  spared, 
and  also  because  a 
mill  bill  can  easily  be 
made  out  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker  from 
the  measurements 
given  in  the  working 
drawing. 

TH  E  beautiful 
Morris  chair 
given  here  as  a  model 
tor  advanced  work¬ 
ers,  is  an  almost  exact 
replica  of  the  original 
chair  designed  by 
William  Morris, 
which  is,  of  course, 
the  model  from  which 
all  the  modifications 
of  this  comfortable  and  useful  chair 
have  been  made.  No  better  or  more 
comfortable  chair  was  ever  designed. 
The  curve  of  the  side  rails  down  into 
the  back  leg  is  not  only  a  graceful  and 
unusual  feature  of  the  construction,  but 
it  gives  a  curve  to  the  side  itself  which 
makes  it  fit  the  body  in  a  way  that  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  restfulness.  The 
chair  seems  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to 
complete  repose  and  relaxation,  and  this 
feeling  is  carried  out  by  the  backward 
slope  of  the  curve  which  conveys  to 
one  sitting  in  the  chair  the  feeling  of 
being  held  in.  The  arms  follow  the 
curve  of  the  side  rail,  and  the  back  also 
is  curved  both  in  posts  and  uprights  to 
fit  the  body.  This  chair  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  best  of  its 
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WORKING  DRAWING  OF  MORRIS  CHAIR. 

kind,  and  one  especial  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  harmonizes  in 
structural  effect  with  any  good 
furniture.  It  is  not  so  massive 
and  severe  as  to  give  a  trivial 
effect  to  lighter  and  more  fanci- 
;Tf  ful  pieces  in  the  room,  and  yet 
it  is  simple  enough  not  to  ob¬ 
trude,  itself  when  brought  into  relation 
with  the  plainest  furnishings.  The 
cushions  as  shown  here  should  be  care¬ 
fully  made  about  four  inches  thick  and 
firmly  stuffed  with  curled  hair.  They 
may,  of  course,  be  covered  with  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  suits  the  furnishings  of  the 
room  or  the  finish  preferred  for  the 
chair. 

As  this  is  a  piece  more  than  usually 
difficult  to  make  and  the  comparatively 
unskilled  worker  will  require  very  ac¬ 
curate  drawings,  we  not  only  give  the 
small  working  drawings  as  shown  here, 
but  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  or  suggestion  in  our  power 
to  any  of  our  students  who  desire  to 
attempt  the  piece. 

The  small  table  desk  shown  in  the 
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MAGAZINE  OR  MUSIC  CABINET. 

next  illustration  is  much  easier  to  make 
than  the  Morris  chair,  and  yet  is  a 
piece  that  requires  careful  workman¬ 
ship  and  close  attention  to  the  details 
of  construction.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  given,  naturally,  to  the  fitting 
of  the  two  drawers  and  to  the  finish  of 
the  whole  piece.  All  the  difference  in 
effect  between  a  crude  piece  of  work 


and  one  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  production  of  a  skilled  cabi¬ 
net-maker  lies  in  the  care  given  to  the 
finish.  For  instance,  the  edges  and 
corners,  while  sharp  enough  to  retain 
their  crispness  of  outline,  should  always 
be  softened  sufficiently  to  take  off  any 
suggestion  of  harshness,  and  the  wood 
should  be  sandpapered  and  rubbed  un¬ 
til  it  has  the  dull  satiny  surface  that  is 
so  attractive  and  that  brings  out  all  the 
beauty  of  color,  texture  and  grain. 

The  small  chair  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
tration  is  suitable  either  for  a  desk 
chair  or  for  use  in  a  small  dining  room. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make,  requiring  only 
the  same  care  in  workmanship  and 
finish  that  is  given  to  any  good  piece 
of  hand-made  furniture.  The  seat,  if 
properly  made,  will  retain  its  shape  as 
long  as  the  chair  lasts.  Make  the  foun- 
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PORTABLE  CABINET, 


dation  of  thick,  firm 
canvas,  which  is  to  be 
stretched  tightly  over 
the  side  rails,  wrapped 
clear  around  and  nailed 
underneath.  Then 
over  this  weave  heavy 
webbing  as  closely  as 
the  width  of  the 
strands  will  permit,  and 
lay  just  enough  pad¬ 
ding  over  the  top  of  this  to  give  a 
smooth  surface  and  not  enough  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  perfect  flatness  of  the 
seat.  Then  stretch  the  seat  covering 
over  the  rails,  wrap  it  around  and  nail 
it  on  the  inside.  The  square-headed 
nails  shown  at  the  corners  are  used 
merely  to  fasten  the  covering  around 
the  post.  We  regard  heavy  leather  as 
the  best  covering  for  a  seat  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  but  it  could  be  made  of  any 
desired  material  that  is  durable  enough 
to  stand  the  wear  at  the  edges  where  it 
is  stretched  .over  the  rails. 

The  magazine  or  music  cabinet  shows 
an  attractive  structural  feature  in  the 
sides  and  back,  which  are  made  of  slats 
instead  of  being-  solidly  closed  in.  It  is 
an  interesting  piece  for  fairly  advanced 
workers,  and,  while  requiring  some  skill 
and  a  good  deal  of  care  to  make  it  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  boys 
who  understand  how  to  use  their  tools. 

The  small  portable  cabinet  shown  in 
these  two  illustrations 
is  for  use  on  the  top  of 
any  table  which  is  used 
as  a  writing  table.  It 
is  provided  with  little 
compartments  which 
are  protected  by  doors 
with  fiat  key  locks, 
and  with  a  shelf  and 
pigeonholes  for  books 
and  papers.  The  piece 
is  perfectly  plain  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  slight  dec¬ 
orative  touch  of  the 


dovetailing  seen  at  the  ends,  but  if  the 
wood  is  well  chosen  and  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  it  will  be  found  a  very  convenient 
and  satisfactory  piece  of  furniture  as 
well  as  an  interesting  model  for  young 
workmen. 

Much  simpler  and  in  a  smaller  way 
quite  as  convenient  is  the  letter  file 
which  is  also  meant  for  use  on  a  writ¬ 
ing  table.  It  has  four  compartments 
for  note  paper,  envelopes  and  letters, 
and  here  again  the  only  decorative 
structural  touch  is  in  the  dovetailing 
which  joins  the  sides  and  ends.  An 
extremely  useful  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  home  bookkeeper. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Morris 
chair,  which  stands  by  itself,  the  models 
given  here  form  a  complete  set  for  a 
library,  studio  or  den,  and  can  be  made 
without  difficulty  by  any  amateur  cabi¬ 
net-maker  who  has  gained  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  construction  and  the  use  of 
tools. 
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METAL  WORK 

The  models  for  metal  work  shown 
this  month  are  all  simple,  but,  without 
exception,  interesting.  While  not;  re¬ 
quiring  any  very  great  amount  of  skill, 
they  will  give  the  amateur  metal  worker 
plenty  to  do  if.  they  are  to  be  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  way. 

In  the  first  place,  before  beginning 
even  the  simplest  piece  of  metal  work 
the  student  requires  the  following  list 

i  bench  anvil  about  2  by  6  face. 

\  hand  drill  press  18"  high,  (drills 
generally  come  with  small  presses). 

&  T  piece  of  lead  about  6"  square  and 

1"  thick. 

1  lb.  ball-pein  hammer. 

j  Ty2  \b.  ball-pein  hammer. 

I  hack  saw,  frame  and  blades. 

1  pair  tin  snips,  about  10  or 
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WORKING  DRAWING  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  CHAIR. 


long  is  required. 

1  Bunsen  burner 
and  hose. 

(Nail  sets  can  be 
annealed  and  ham¬ 
mered  into  a  small 
chisel  or  punches  as 
desired. 

1  center  punch. 

1  cold  chisel  Y\" 
wide. 

1  cold  chisel 
yy  wide. 

1  ball  iron 
to  clamp  in 
vise  for  ham¬ 
mering  con¬ 
cave  pieces. 

1  piece  of 
iron  Y\  sq. 
and  10"  long, 

(for  use  in  craftsman 

TTfce  of  iron  diameter,  round, 
10"  long,  (for  use  in  riveting). 

1  steel  square. 

1  2-foot  rule. 

1  pair  of  long  flat-nose  pliers. 

1  pair  of  end  cutting  nippers  (cut¬ 
ting  off  tacks,  etc.) . 

1  small  screw  driver. 

medium  size  screw  driver, 
pair  steel  dividers. 

8"  flat  bastard  file. 

6"  half  round  bastard  file. 

6"  round  bastard  file. 

1  8"  half  round  smooth  file. 

Emery  cloth  of  different  surfaces. 
Powdered  pumice  stone. 

Where  gas  is  not  to  be  had  a  gasolin 
torch  will  be  convenient. 

To  make  the  wall  sconce  Number  1 , 
the  workman  will  require  the  following 
materials  to  be  prepared  accor  ing 
the  measurements  given :  „  , 

One  wooden  back  n"  long,  4  wlde’ 
t  /  w  thick 

One  wooden  shelf  4"  long-  4"  wide, 
5/0  thick. 
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Two  wooden  brackets  2/2"  deep,  1" 
wide,  thick. 

One  copper  plate  8 *4"  long,  3*4” 
wide,  No.  20  gauge. 

One  candle  cup  in  diameter,  1" 
high. 

One  rim  to  cup  1  y  in  diameter. 

Twenty  escutcheon  pins  long. 

From  a  well-seasoned  piece  of  oak 
or  other  wood,  saw  the  back  shelf  and 
brackets  according  to  the  measure¬ 
ments  given  above.  The  brackets  and 
shelf  should  be  glued  to  the  back  with 
cabinet-makers’  glue.  Then  cut  the 
plate  of  metal  for  the  back,  flattening 
it  carefully  by  laying  on  a  flat  surface, 
putting  a  block  of  wood  on  top  and 
hammering  on  the  block.  This  method 
will  flatten  out  the  metal  without 
hardening  or  denting  it.  It  is  always 
best  to  avoid  hardening  metal  before  it 
is  shaped,  as  it  is  then  much  easier  to 
work.  After  the  metal  is  flat,  file  the 


edges  and  remove  the 
file  burr  by  scraping 
along  the  edge  of  the 
metal  with  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  steel  or 
the  back  of  a  knife. 
After  this  is  done,  the 
plate  may  be  hammer¬ 
ed  or  left  plain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  finish 
desired ;  the  holes 
drilled  and  the  plate 
tacked  to  the  wooden 
back  with  escutcheon 
pins.  If  the  pins  are 
placed  in  the  vise  and 
the  heads  are  lightly 
hammered  before 
tacking  to  the  wooden 
back  a  much  better 
finish  will  be  made, 
especially  if  the  metal 
plate  is  hammered. 

The  cup  can  then 
be  made.  First  cut  a 

A  TABLE  DESK.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  T/„ 

strip  ot  metal  3% 
long  and  i%"  wide.  Mark  off  the 
length  in  four  equal  parts,  allowing  y%" 
on  each  end  for  lap.  Then  leave  four 
tongues  or  lugs  y  wride  by  Y\'  long 
at  the  bottom  edge,  and  cut  out  the 
space  between  these  lugs.  After  bend¬ 
ing  the  cup  and  making  the  lap,  drill 
the  holes  in  the  lap  and  insert  escutch¬ 
eon  pins  to  hold  the  metal  together. 
The  points  of  these  pins  should  be  cut 
off,  leaving  only  enough  to  rivet.  After 
riveting,  the  tongues  or  lugs  can  be 
bent  at  right  angles  with  the  cup  and 
one  hole  drilled  in  each  one.  Next 
make  the  cup  flange,  or  rim,  of  a  round 
disk  1 24"  in  diameter.  An  inner  circle 
must  be  formed  the  same  size  as  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  cup.  Two  lug's 
should  be  left  in  this  inner  circle  and 
the  remainder  cut  out.  After  this  the 
lugs  should  be  bent  down  at  right  angles 
to  fit  inside  of  the  cup  and  riveted  to 
the  cup.  This  will  leave  a  clear  space 
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for  the  candle.  The  lap  of  the  cup 
should  face  toward  the  front,  and  the 
lugs  of  the  cup  flange  should  be  riveted 
to  the  sides  of  the  cup.  After  the  cup 
and  flange  are  riveted  together,  the  cup 
can  be  fastened  to  the  shelf  with  es¬ 
cutcheon  pins,  driven  through  lugs  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  metal  can 
be  finished  by  rubbing  thoroughly  with 
a  cloth  and  powdered  pumice  stone.  If 
a  dark  finish  is  wanted,  the  piece  can 
be  held  over  a  fire  or  torch  after  the 
rubbing  with  pumice  stone  until  the  de- 


the 
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sired  color  ap- 
pears.  Care 
should  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  heat¬ 
ed  too  long; 
otherwise  the 
metal  will  turn 
black. 

The  second 
wall  sconce  with 
the  curved  back 
will  require  the 
following  m  a  - 
terials  and  meas¬ 
urements  : 

One  wooden 
back  12"  long, 
y2"  thick  and  4" 
wide — which  al¬ 
lows  yy  for  the 
curve  at  the  top. 
One  shelf  4 " 
deep,  yy  thick 
and  4"  wide  at 
out  to  5"  and  then 


back, 

drawing  in  to  a  point,  giving  the  same 
shape  as  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
sconce.  Two  brackets  2*4"  deep,  1" 
wide  and  yy  thick  curved.  One  can¬ 
dle  cup  in  diameter,  1"  high.  Rim 
cup  1  yy  in  diameter.  Eighteen  es¬ 
cutcheon  pins  yy  long.  The  wooden 
back  of  this  sconce  can  be  carved  or 
left  plain,  as  desired.  The  shelf  is 
cut  into  a  curve  the  same  as  the  top, 
the  back  edges  of  the  shelf  pushed 
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flush  with  the  back  of 
the  sconce,  with  the 
front  part  flaring 
rather  wider.  Other¬ 
wise  the  methods  of 
workmanship  are  the 
same  as  described  in 
the  sconce  shown  in 
the  first  illustration. 

Each  sconce  should 
have  a  “blind  eye’’  at 
the  back,  which  will 
catch  over  a  nail  head 
on  the  wall.  This  can 
be  made  by  boring  a 
hole  about  34"  in  di¬ 
ameter  in  the  back  of 
the  wood,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  point  of  the 
auger  to  penetrate  to 
the  surface  at  the 
front.  A  round  cop¬ 
per  disk  about  i"  in 
diameter  with  a  hole 
large  enough  to  go 
over  the  head  of  a 
nail  should  then  be 
tacked  over  the  auger 
hole. 

For  the  letter  rack, 
the  materials  a  n  d 
measurements  are : 

Black  plate  8"  x  6" 
extreme  measurement. 

Center  plate  8 34"  x 
5"  extreme  measurement. 

Front  plate  8"  x  434"  extreme  meas¬ 
urement. 

End  pieces  534"  extreme  height,  3^" 
extreme  width. 

Back  corner  pieces  5"  long,  34"  long 
at  each  angle. 

Front  corner  pieces  3ps"  long,  34" 
long  at  each  angle. 

In  making  this  letter  rack,  the  back, 
the  center  and  front  plates  have  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  34"  to  be  bent  at  right 
angles  at  the  bottom.  The  end  pieces 


WALL  SCONCE  NUMBER  ONE. 

also  have  an  allowance  of  34"  f°r  the 
angle  to  be  bent  at  the  bottom.  The 
four  34"  angles  of  the  outer  pieces  are 
bent  inward.  The  angle  of  the  center 
plate  is  bent  backward,  and  34"  Is  aB 
lowed  for  an  angle  at  each  end  of  the 
center  plate  to  be  bent  back.  The 
corner  angles  are  bent  from  an  inch 
strip,  forming  34"  angles.  If  a  ham¬ 
mered  effect  is  desired,  the  hammer¬ 
ing  should  be  done  before  the  angles 
are  bent,  and  also  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  anneal  the  metal  before 
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bending'  the  angles.  In  assembling 
the  rack,  first  rivet  the  three  face 
plates  to  the  bottom,  placing  the  Y\" 
angles  of  the  back  and  front  plates 
under  the  bottom  plate  and  the  Y\" 
angle  of  the  center  plate  on  top  of  the 
bottom  plate,  riveting  all  angles  to  the 
bottom  plate.  The  corner  angles  should 
then  be  riveted  to  the  back  of  the  front 
plates  ;  after  this  the  ends  can  be  slipped 
into  place  and  riveted  complete.  The 
rivet  holes  in  the  bottom  piece  should 
be  countersunk  on  the  end  side,  and 
after  riveting,  the  rivets  should  be 
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filed  flush.  It  would  be 
best  to  apply  felt  or 
sheepskin  to  the  bottom 
plate,  so  that  the  table 
will  not  be  marred  by 
any  edge  of  metal.  This 
can  be  done  by  painting 
the  bottom  plate  with 
shellac  and  immediately 
applying  the  leather  or 
felt,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  set  a  few  hours  to 
prevent  it  from  slip¬ 
ping. 

For  the  round  serv¬ 
ing  tray  the  material 
and  measurements  are 
as  follows : 

Size  of  circle  17";  in¬ 
cluding  handles,  1 9%". 

Width  of  rim,  1^2"; 
depth,  24" ;  gauge  of 
copper,  No.  19  or  No. 
20. 

Cut  from  a  sheet  of 
soft  copper  with  a  pair 
of  snips  or  tinners’ 
shears,  a  piece  of  the 
length  and  width  given 
above.  A  pattern  should 
be  used  for  cutting  the 
handles.  After  follow¬ 

ing  the  pencil  line  very 
closely  with  the  shears, 
the  metal  should  be  flat¬ 
tened  as  described  above  by  laying  on 
a  smooth,  flat  surface  and  hammering 
it  out  by  striking  on  a  block  of  wood. 
The  edges  should  then  be  filed  and  the 
file  burr  removed  with  a  piece  of  steel 
as  already  described.  After  this  is 

done  mark  the  rim  around  the  tray,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  maintain  the  width  given 
in  the  list  of  measurements.  Then  take 
a  piece  of  lead  about  6"  or  8"  square 
and  1"  thick.  First  hammer  down  a 
concave  in  the  lead  about  YY  deep, 

then  lay  the  copper  sheet  on  the  lead, 
holding  it  up  at  an  angle  and  begin  to 
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HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  LANTERNS 
FROM  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORKSHOP. 


A  STRUCTURAL  FINISH  FOR  NEWEL  POSTS  :  SHOW¬ 
ING  HOW  A  PLAIN  COLUMN  CAN  BE  ORNAMENTED 
BY  AN  APPROPRIATE  HAND-WROUGHT  LAMP. 
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hammer  down  the 
metal  just  inside  of 
the  inner  line  of  the 
rim.  Hammer  all 
around  until  the 
metal  is  sunk  to  the 
proper  depth.  After 
this,  anneal  the  cop¬ 
per  by  placing  it  in  a 
fire  or  holding  it  over 
a  torch.  This  an¬ 
nealing  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  flat¬ 
tening  out  the  dents 
made  by  hammering 
in  the  lead.  After  it 
is  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  cool  off  in 
water  then  lay  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
on  an  anvil  and  with  the  flat  of  the 
hammer  begin  in  one  corner  and  con¬ 
tinue  hammering  all  around  very  light¬ 
ly,  just  enough  to  take  out  the  large 
dents  and  the  twist,  if  there  is  any. 
Xext  lay  the  rim  on  the  edge  of  the 
anvil  and  smooth  it  out.  Then  set 
the  tray  on  edge  or  on  the  drop  beveled 
and  smooth  this  out  also,  using  the 
ball-pein  of  the  hammer  this  time. 
Anneal  again  and  turn  the  tray  over 
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face  down  and  hammer  lightly  on  the 
edge  to  take  out  the  warp.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  is  found  to  be 
buckled  up  in  the  center,  the  buckling 
is  caused  by  the  stretching  of  the  metal 
under  hammering,  and  the  best  way  to 
remove  it  is  to  hammer  all  around  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  hammering  out 
from  the  center ;  that  is,  holding  the 
hammer  at  a  slight  angle  and  strik¬ 
ing  from  the  center  to  the  edge.  This, 
if  carefully  done,  will  take  out  the 
buckle.  The  tendency  to  warp  and 
buckle  always  appears  when  the  metal 
is  hammered  more  in  one  place  than 
another,  and  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  it  is  to  hammer  all  around  the 
place  that  is  buckled. 

After  the  tray  is  made  perfectly  flat, 
it  should  be  modeled  with  either  the 
ball-pein  or  the  flat  of  the  hammer, 
whichever  seems  best,  but  the  method 
chosen  must  be  carried  throughout.  To 
form  the  concave  in  the  handles  lay  the 
handle  end  of  the  tray  face  down  on  the 
lead  already  referred  to  and  hammer 
down  to  the  desired  depth.  Then  turn 
over  and  smooth  out  by  hammering  on 
the  ball  iron  which  is  held  in  the  vise. 

The  tray  is  flat  now  except  for  the 
finishing,  which  should  be  done  with 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  fire,  as  al¬ 
ready  described.  If  a  very  dark  finish 
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is  desired,  the  copper 
may  be  heated  long 
enough  to  turn  it 
black  and  then 
rubbed  with  the  pow¬ 
dered  pumice  stone, 
which  will  brighten 
the  raised  places  on 
the  metal,  leaving  the 
sunken  places  dark. 

The  tray  should  not 
be  lacquered  as  age 
gives  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  finish,  and  this 
is  prevented  by  lac¬ 
quering. 

In  the  case  of  the 
rectangular  serving  tray  the  method 
of  working  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  just  described,  and  the  list  of 
materials  and  measurements  is :  Width, 
9 Id";  extreme  length,  22";  width  of 
rim,  1";  depth,  ;  gauge  of  copper, 
No.  20. 
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RECTANGULAR  SERVING  TRAY. 

The  pin  tray  requires  only  one  piece 
of  flat  copper  8 long  and  3*4”  wide. 
It  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  larger 
trays,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
hammering  too  hard,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  trays. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  CITY  HOUSE,  PLANNED  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  TWO  FAMILIES  AND  BUILT 
ON  A  LOT  THIRTY  FEET  WIDE 


SOME  months  ago  a  problem  was 
brought  to  us  which  proved  in¬ 
teresting  not  only  in  itself,  but 
on  account  of  its  application  to 
a  condition  which  in  city  life  is  almost 
universal.  It  was  this :  A  man  who 
owned  a  lot  in  Brooklyn  thirty  feet 
wide  by  one  hundred  feet  deep,  desired 
to  build  within  this  space  a  Crafts¬ 
man  house,  which  should  not  only 
show  a  departure  from  the  usual  de¬ 
sign  of  the  city  house  in  such  matters 
as  economy  of  space,  arrangement  of 
rooms,  interesting  structural  features 
that  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  interior 
decorations  and  furnishing,  etc.,  but 
would  accommodate  two  families  who 
desired  to  live  independently  of  one 
another  as  they  would  in  separate 
houses. 

It  has  often  been  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  by  people  living  in  cities  that 
all  our  plans  were  for  detached  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  country  or  the  suburbs, 
where  the  houses  could  have  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  ample  grounds  and  be 
given  all  the  room  necessary  to  carry 
©ut  any  idea  of  arrangement  that 
seemed  desirable.  This  method  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  open,  with  plenty  of  room 
and  green  growing  things  all  around 
has  been  so  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Craftsman  idea  of  a  home 
environment  than  any  house  cramped 
to  fit  the  dimensions  of  a  city  lot,  that 
our  suggestions  for  house  building  have 
naturally  taken  the  form  of  dwellings 
best  fitted  for  the  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  frequency,  however,  of  the 
requests  which  have  come  to  us  for 
city  houses  made  the  present  problem 
one  that  we  have  taken  much  interest 
in  working  out.  The  house  has  been 
built  and  is  now  occupied,  and  the 
owner  has  kindly  given  us  permission 
to  reproduce  the  plans  and  two  per¬ 


spective  drawings,  to  serve  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  suggestion  for  other  city  houses 
which  must  meet  the  same  conditions. 

As  the  owner  desired  a  detached 
house  with  a  walk  on  either  side,  it 
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was  necessary  to  bring  the  dimensions 
of  our  plans  within  a  very  narrow 
space.  Accordingly,  the  width  of  the 
house  was  -  fixed  at  twenty-five  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  sixty-eight  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  the  front  porch,  which  is  nine 
feet  wide.  The  first  story  is  occupied 
by  a  tenant,  the  owner  reserving  the 
second  floor  for  himself  and  his  family. 


The  price  was  rigidly  restricted  to  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  building  prop¬ 
er,  a  sum  which  called  for  strict  econ¬ 
omy,  as  the  prices  of  materials  and 
labor  in  and  around  New  York  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting 
what  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  from  a  specified  sum  of  money. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  looking  care¬ 
fully  at  the  floor  plans,  that  only  the 
front  porch,  the  vestibule  and  the  rear 
entry  can  be  used  in  common  by  both 
families.  There  is  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  apartments.  One  door 
from  the  vestibule  opens  to  the  stair¬ 
way  which  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
and  the  other  opens  into  the  hall  of  the 
first  story.  Both  stories  are  the  same 
in  arrangement,  and  are  planned  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  openness 
and  freedom  of  space  in  the  living 
rooms.  The  large  bedrooms  at  the 
back  of  the  house  open  upon  rear 
porches,  which  are  glassed  in  for  the 
winter  and  screened  in  summer  to 
serve  as  outdoor  sleeping  rooms.  The 
illustration  shows  a  corner  of  one  of 
these  two  bedrooms,  which  are  alike 
in  plan.  We  have  chosen  this  corner 
for  the  reason  that  it  illustrates  what 
we  consider  a  successful  example  of 
the  arrangement  of  closets  in  such  a 
way  that  the  beauty  of  the  room  is 
increased  and  the  amount  of  space 
taken  up  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  two  small  closets  are  built  in  at 
each  corner,  the  partitions  forming  a 
recess  which  is  just  large  enough  for 
a  comfortable  window  seat.  The 
closet  doors  are  long  mirrors  with 
small  mullioned  panes  set  in  at  the 
top  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  decora¬ 
tive  efifect  and  yet  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  mirror.  The  seat  is 
paneled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wainscot  that  runs  around  the  room, 
and  the  small  square  panes  of  the 
French  doors  which  open  upon  the 
porch  appear  again  in  a  slightly  dififer- 
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ent  form  in  the  upper  sash  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  There  is  no  feeling  of  being 
cramped  for  room  or  of  having  the 
space  cut  up  in  any  way,  and  the 
structural  balance  is  maintained  so  as 
to  be  unusually  interesting  in  effect, 
while  serving  all  purposes  of  utility  in 
the  most  direct  way. 

The  floor  plans  themselves  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
space  in  the  apartments  than  any  de¬ 
scription.  Both  kitchens  are  provided 
with  gas  stoves  and  individual  boilers 
for  hot  water.  A  dumb  waiter  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  for 
the  convenience  of  the  upper  apart¬ 
ment.  The  cellar  contains  individual 
store  rooms  and  coal  bins,  and  a  big 
laundry  with  a  set  of  three  tubs,  and 
a  stove  is  to  be  installed,  together  with 
a  hot  water  heating  system  for  the 
entire  house.  The  attic  is  divided  in  a 
way  that  provides  two  rooms  in  the 
dormer  for  the  servants  of  both  apart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  a  large  room  facing 
the  front  can  be  used  as  a  dry  room  in 
inclement  weather,  or  as  a  playroom 
for  children.  The  house  is  of  half¬ 
timber  construction,  with  plastered 
walls,  a  shingled  roof  and  an  outside 
chimney  of  brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond. 
The  cellar  walls  are  of  concrete  faced 
with  split  field  stone  over  the  grade 
line,  so  that  the  house  is  absolutely 
healthful  and  well  drained. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  house  has 
been  so  interesting  to  us,  is  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  theoretical,  but  a  practical 
meeting  of  every-day  conditions,  such 
as  a  narrow  city  lot,  a  limited  sum  of 
money,  and  the  planning  of  a  house 
that  must  accommodate  both  owner 
and  tenant,  without  inconvenience  to 
either.  Every  detail  of  the  plan  has 


been  worked  out  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  owner,  so  that  each  difficulty 
has  been  met  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes  and  needs  of  the  people 
who  are  to  live  in  the  house,  and  who 
care  to  build  it  as  a  permanent  home, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
friends  of  like  tastes  who  are  to 
share  it  with  them. 

The  fact  that  the  house  is  built  with 
the  idea  of  renting  a  part  of  it,  and 
that  the  part  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  a  tenant  is  just  as  carefully  thought 
out  and  finished  with  just  as  much 
attention  to  beauty  and  interest,  as 
well  as  to  convenience,  as  the  portion 
intended  for  the  owner  and  his  family, 
suggests  an  interesting  possibility  with 
reference  to  the  business  shrewdness 
of  putting  thought,  care  and  individu¬ 
ality  into  the  planning  and  building  of 
a  house  intended  solely  for  letting. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  more  money  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant  to  have  a 
house  of  this  character  than  one  of  the 
ready-made  variety,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  sense  of  home  comfort,  and 
no  special  desire  to  stay  ?  Given  a 
house,  at  once  beautiful  and  friendly, 
to  be  had  for  a  reasonable  rental  by  a 
man  who  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
afford  to  build,  would  there  not  be 
every  incentive  for  that  man  and  his 
family  to  regard  it  as  a  home,  and  not 
only  to  stay  there,  but  to  take  good 
care  of  it?  The  fact  that  the  landlord 
had  not  offered  him  a  shoddy,  ma¬ 
chine-made  building,  but  had  taken 
some  pains  to  give  good  value  for  the 
money  paid  as  rental,  would  count 
with  the  average  tenant,  and  such  a 
policy,  if  widely  adopted,  might  have  a 
tendency  to  anchor  some  of  our  shift¬ 
ing  population. 
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THE  DECORATION  OF  WALL  SPACES:  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  FOR  THE  REMODELING  OF  COM¬ 
MONPLACE  INTERIORS 


ONE  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  interior  decoration,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  solve,  is  that  of  remodeling, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  satisfying,  a  room  which  has 
already  been  finished  in  a  common¬ 
place  way.  Many  a  home  maker  whose 
taste  points  unerringly  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty  in  the  decoration 
and  furnishing  of  her  house,  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  overcoming  such  difficulties  as  bare 
or  badly  spaced  walls  that  are  too  high 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room 
to  allow  any  sense  of  friendliness  or 
comfort ;  of  windows  that  serve  well 
enough  the  purpose  of  admitting  light 
into  the  room,  but  have  otherwise  very 
little  interest  or  merit ;  of  obtrusive 
and  commonplace  woodwork,  and  of 
doorways  that  are  too  high  and  too 
narrow  to  give  just  the  sense  of  gener¬ 
ous  and  well-adjusted  proportions  that 
makes  a  door  or  open  doorway  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  room, 
instead  of  merely  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  another  room.  The 
fireplace,  too,  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
frequently  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  akin 
to  despair  in  the  heart  of  the  owner 
or  decorator  who  is  endeavoring  to 
create  an  interior  that  shall  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  restful  and  homelike.  The  atro¬ 
cities  of  highly  varnished  wood,  glar¬ 
ing  marble  and  obtrusively  ornate 
forms  which  characterize  the  average 
ready-made  mantel,  sound  a  note  of 
discord  that  it  is  impossible  to  smother. 
If  the  fireplace  is  for  practical  use,  the 
mantlepiece  must  be  left  bare  in  all 
its  complacent  ugliness,  or  be  concealed 
by  draperies  that  are  both  clumsy  and 
dangerous.  In  fact,  the  effort  to  dis¬ 
guise  or  cover  up  structural  defects 
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is  largely  responsible  for  the  over-use 
of  draperies  in  general,  which  gives 
to  so  many  rooms  a  sense  of  dust  and 
stuffiness.  Once  get  the  room  itself 
right  and  there  will  be  no  temptation 
or  desire  to  use  hangings  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  an  interesting  effect, 
and  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  as  well 
as  beauty  of  a  room  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  care,  thought  and  expense 
of  remodeling  and  redecorating  has 
been  put  upon  the  structural  features 
and  the  wall  spaces  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

In  each  one  of  the  rooms  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations  the 
walls  are  wainscoted.  This  feature  is 
emphasized  because  in  our  opinion 
there  is  no  way  of  treating  the  wall 
that  is  so  homelike,  friendly  and  per¬ 
manent-looking  as  the  wainscot.  At 
one  time  to  follow  this  suggestion 
would  have  rendered  the  cost  of  re¬ 
modeling  almost  prohibitive  for  people 
with  moderate  income,  but  now  oak- 
wainscoting  can  be  purchased  by  the 
running  foot,  with  the  parts  ready  to 
be  fitted  together  and  put  in  place 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  for 
adjustment,  and  in  any  height  or  size 
of  panel  desired.  Also  any  finish  can 
be  applied,  as  the  wainscoting  comes 
in  the  natural  oak.  If  this  wainscoting 
is  used,  it  practically  compels  the  use 
of  oak  for  all  the  interior  woodwork  in 
the  room,  but  this  limitation  is  one 
that  bring  few  regrets,  as  no  more 
satisfying  wood  has  ever  been  found 
for  interior  woodwork  than  the  white 
oak,  when  finished  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  its  full  beauty  of  color,  tex¬ 
ture  and  grain.  People  who  know  oak- 
only  in  the  guise  of  the  glaring,  var¬ 
nished  “golden  oak,”  or  as  it  appears 
with  the  dull,  smudged  surface  given 
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by  the  use  of  some  crude,  dark  pig¬ 
ment  under  the  name  of  “mission” 
finish,  have  hardly  any  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  wood  when  its  nat¬ 
ural  mellow  brown  tones,  in  which 
there  is  a  strong  cast  of  grayish  green, 
is -brought  out  by  a  process  that  gives 
the  look  of  the  natural  wood  ripened 
by  age.  So  treated,  any  one  of  the 
inherent  color  qualities  of  the  oak  may 
be  made  prominent,  furnishing  a  basis 
for  widely  varying  color  schemes.  The 
only  color  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
in  the  background  is  the  yellow,  which 
is  very  obtrusive  when  allowed  to  pre¬ 
dominate.  When  subordinated,  it 
serves  merely  to  give  life  to  the  brown 
of  the  wood,  so  that  it  has  almost  a 
luminous  sheen  under  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow.  The  same  wood  may  be 
given  a  very  dark,  ripened  nut-brown 
tone,  or  a  light  mellow  brown  which 
suggests  merely  that  the  wood  is  not  so 
aged  as  that  of  the  darker  color;  or  it 
may  show  a  decidedly  green  cast 
through  which  the  brown  appears  as 
an  undertone,  or  a  well-defined  tone 
of  gray  which  also  blends  with  the 
brown  that  is  the  predominant  natural 
tone  of  the  wood. 

The  fact  that  these  varying  tones 
may  be  brought  out  in  the  color  of 
the  wood  does  not  in  the  least  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  “natural”  effect,  and  al¬ 
most  any  color  scheme  desirable  for 
rooms  in  constant  use,  like  the  living 
room,  hall  or  dining  room,  can  be 
built  up  from  the  keynote  given  by 
oak  woodwork  that  shows  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
tones.  As  the  most  permanently  satis¬ 
fying  for  steady  use  in  living  rooms 
are  the  varying  shades  of  brown,  we 
have  selected  this  color  for  all  save 
one  of  the  illustrations  shown  here  as 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  wall 
surfaces  in  remodeled  rooms.  The 
first  one  shows  a  wainscot,  about  four 
feet  high,  of  the  lightest  tone  of  brown 


oak.  The  beam  that  takes  the  place 
of  a  frieze  is  of  the  same  wood,  and 
the  original  door  frame  has  been  re¬ 
placed  with  a  plain  oak  frame.  The 
doorway,  as  built  in  the  first  place,  was 
much  too  high, — a  common  fault  in 
ready-made  houses, — so  it  has  been 
lowered  by  a  grille  of  slender  square 
spindles  of  oak,  which  is  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
woodwork  than  one  of  the  fanciful 
stock  grilles.  The  opening  is  thus 
made  low  and  wide  instead  of  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  narrow,  so  that 
the  portieres  are  of  the  right  length. 
Nothing  so  much  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  a  portiere  as  to  have  the 
sweep  of  it  too  long,  giving  inevitably 
a  stringy  look  which  takes  out  all  the 
generous  effect  of  ample  folds.  In 
this  room  the  walls  are  covered  with 
a  tapestry  wall  paper  from  the  W.  H. 
S.  Lloyd  Company,  the  importers  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  English 
papers.  It  is  in  varying  shades  of  leaf 
green,  ranging  from  the  dark,  dull 
green  of  the  leaves  in  the  background 
to  a  very  light  tone  as  of  young  leaves 
in  strong  sunlight.  The  tan  and  brown 
tones  that  appear  in  the  branches  give 
the  needed  relief  to  the  mass  of  green, 
and  bring  the  paper  into  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  brown  oak  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  This  same  design  of  tapestry 
paper  comes  also  in  a  very  much  duller 
green  with  touches  of  dark,  shadowy 
blue  in  the  background,  and  a  cool 
gray-brown  in  the  stems.  For  a  room 
which  is  exposed  to  a  glare  of  sunlight 
the  more  sombre  coloring  would  be 
the  better  and  would  harmonize  equal¬ 
ly  well  with  the  oak  woodwork.  The 
paper  first  mentioned  would  bring  life 
and  light  into  the  dark  room  of  a  city 
house.  Still  another  coloring  used  for 
this  design  shows  varying  shades  of 
cloudy  gray,  ranging  from  the  dark 
gray  of  a  storm  cloud  to  a  pearly  tint 
that  is  almost  white,  while  the  stems  are 
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merely  faint  gray-brown  shadows.  This 
would  be  good  in  a  room  where  an 
effect  at  once  light  and  cool  is  desired 
and  would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with 
oak  that  has  been  given  a  decided  tone 
of  gray.  Of  course,  the  furnishings 
in  the  room  would  carry  out  to  its  com¬ 
pletion  the  color  scheme  suggested  in 
the  wall  covering  and  woodwork,  as, 
no  matter  how  good  the  treatment  of 
the  wall  surfaces,  much  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  rugs,  portieres,  window 
curtains,  etc.,  for  the  harmony  of  the 
general  effect. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the 
treatment  of  plain  wall  spaces  and  an 
ordinary  window.  In  this  case  the 
walls  shown  are  not  quite  so  high; 
therefore  the  wainscot,  with  its  plain, 
square  panels,  is  only  two  feet  high, 
and  the  window  sill  is  brought  into 
line  with  it.  In  all  the  examples 
given,  the  broad  beam  at  the  angle  of 
the  ceiling  is  used  in  place  of  a  frieze, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  treat¬ 
ment  has  proven  the  most  permanently 
satisfying.  The  plain,  bare  wall  spaces 
are  broken  by  strips  of  oak,  and  the 
window  frame  is  fitted  into  the  struc¬ 
tural  scheme  by  extending  the  sides  of 
the  frame  up  to  the  ceiling  beam,  al¬ 
lowing  a  little  plain  space  to  appear 
between  them  at  the  top.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  a  species  of  pre¬ 
pared  burlap  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  “Kord  Ko-na,”  (an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  well-known  “Fa-bri-ko- 
na”  and  made  by  the  same  people), 
and  in  this  case  a  very  dull  mustard 
yellow  verging  almost  on  a  brownish 
tone  has  been  chosen.  This  color, 
while  dull  and  woody  in  itself,  har¬ 
monizes  beautifully  with  brown  oak, 
whether  light  or  dark,  and  when  seen 
on  the  wall  gives  an  effect  of  warmth, 
light  and  cheer  in  the  room  without 
any  of  the  over-stimulation  and  rest¬ 
lessness  that  is  the  result  of  the  too 
lavish  use  of  a  warm  or  bright  yellow. 


The  sash  curtains  used  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  window  are  of  the  dull, 
rough  Shaiki  silk,  in  an  ivory  tone, 
upon  which  is  printed  a  trellis  dec¬ 
oration  in  rich  shades  of  golden  brown, 
varying  from  light  to  dark,  in  almost 
the  wallflower  coloring.  The  upper 
sash  of  the  window  is  divided  by  the 
broad  muntins  into  small  panes,  each 
one  of  which  is  leaded  into  four  still 
smaller  ones.  The  glass  of  the  lower 
sash  of  course  is  plain  and  clear,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  vision,  but 
in  this  upper  sash  antique  glass  is  used 
which  has  a  faint  tone  of  yellow.  This 
antique  glass  is  in  no  way  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  ordinary  stained  glass. 
The  yellow  in  it  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
nounced,  being  only  a  tinge  such  as 
might  appear  in  imperfect  glass  which 
was  not  quite  white.  The  roughness 
also  is  that  of  glass  made  under  pri¬ 
mitive  conditions,  and  has  none  of  the 
intentionally  rough  effect  of  hammered 
glass.  The  surface  is  most  interesting 
and  the  faint  tinge  of  color  gives  a 
mellow  sunniness  to  the  light  which 
filters  through  it,  without  any  of  the 
effect  of  definitely  colored  glass. 

The  third  illustration  shows  the 
bringing  down  of  a  very  high  wall  into 
limits  that  make  a  room  seem  inviting 
in  its  proportions.  The  wainscot  is 
higher  than  the  others,  and  below  the 
beam  at  the  top  is  a  deep  frieze  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  strips  of  wood  and 
having  a  picture  rail  below.  This 
leaves  very  little  wall  space  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  plain  surface,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  not  only  bring  down  the  ap¬ 
parent  height  of  the  ceiling,  but  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
the  room. 

The  color  scheme  in  this  room  is 
cool  and  most  restful  in  effect.  The 
wood  is  given  a  greenish  gray  cast  with 
the  gray  predominating,  the  natural 
brown  of  the  oak  showing  through  as 
an  undertone.  The  wall  space,  clear 
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to  the  beam  at  the  angle  of  the  ceiling, 
is  covered  with  “Kord  Ko-na,”  in  color 
a  dull  gray-blue  with  a  thread  of 
slightly  darker  blue  running  through 
it  in  such  a  way  that  each  changing 
light  produces  a  variation  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone.  This  darker  thread  is 
the  peculiarity  of  this  material,  and 
makes  it  most  effective  as  a  wall  cover¬ 
ing.  The  fabric  is  used  not  only  to 
cover  the  plain  wall  surfaces,  but  also 
as  a  background  for  the  frieze,  and  in 
each  of  the  square  openings  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  stenciled  decoration  of  a 
conventionalized  poppy,  with  the  leaves 
in  the  natural  dull  green  and  the 
flower  in  a  very  soft,  dull  brick  red. 
The  original  mantel  in  the  room  having 
been  removed,  the  chimneypiece  is 
faced  up  to  the  height  of  the  frieze 
with  square  tiles,  matt  finish,  in  a  dull 
grayish  green  that  is  just  a  trifle 
darker  than  the  color  of  the  poppy 
leaves.  The  two  decorated  tiles  that 
gives  accent  to  the  mass  of  dull  green 
fiave  a  background  of  dull  blue,  very 
close  to  the  color  of  the  wall,  and  the 
decorative  figure  in  each  has  green 
leaves  and  small  spots  of  the  brick  red. 
The  metal  bands  which  frame  the  fire¬ 
place.  the  hood  and  the  andirons  are 
all  of  wrought  iron,  finished  in  such 
a  way  that  the  high  lights  of  the 
slightly  roughened  surface  have  a  gray 
look.  The  leaf  green,  dull  blue  and 
brick  color  of  the  walls  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  rug  and  hangings  in  the 
room,  and  the  woodwork  forms  the 
connecting  link  which  holds  it  all  to¬ 
gether. 

The  fourth  illustration  shows  the 
treatment  of  both  door  and  window,  as 


well  as  the  effect  lowered  walls  by 
means  of  a  high  wainscoting.  Some 
interesting  little  structural  touches  are 
introduced  here  in  the  shape  of  the 
small  brackets  which  support  the  plate 
rail  at  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  and 
the  little  caps  on  the  upright  posts 
that  are  continued  from  the  window 
and  door  frames  up  to  the  beam  at  the 
angle  of  the  ceiling.  The  ordinary 
door  is  replaced  by  one  of  oak  that 
harmonizes  with  the  wainscot  and  has 
small  square  lights  of  antique  glass  at 
the  top.  The  upper  sash  of  the  win¬ 
dow  is  divided  into  small  panes  with 
rather  broad  wood  muntins,  and  just 
the  decorative  touch  needed  to  give 
interest  appears  in  the  two  small  pic¬ 
ture  panes  that  show  conventionalized 
plant  designs.  The  wood  is  a  rather 
dark  grayish  brown  oak,  in  which  the 
brown  predominates.  The  wall  spaces 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  paper  that 
shows  a  good  deal  of  the  texture  of 
parchment  and  comes  in  delightful  col¬ 
ors.  It  is  one  of  the  Lloyd  papers  and 
is  called  “Silk  Fibre.”  The  color 
chosen  for  this  room  is  a  dull  greenish 
gray  that  shows  a  play  of  light  and 
dark  tones  under  the  silvery  sheen  of 
the  surface.  This,  while  harmonizing 
admirably  with  the  oak,  produces 
enough  contrast  between  the  upper 
and  lower  divisions  of  the  wall  to  lend 
life  and  interest  to  the  color  effect. 
The  hint  of  green  is  carried  down  into 
the  brown  of  the  woodwork  bv  the 
window  curtains,  which  are  of  Shaiki 
silk  having  a  groundwork  of  silvery 
grav-green  upon  which  is  printed  a 
decorative  design  in  darker  tones  of 
green. 
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THE  true  craftsman  rarely  be¬ 
gins  the  labors  of  a  new  day 
without  making  a  rapid  sur¬ 
vey  of  yesterday’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  for  it  is  thus  that  the  unity 
of  the  work  is  maintained,  thus  that 
each  successful  stroke  provides  in¬ 
spiration  and  each  blemish  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Something  of  this  desire  of 
the  craftsman  to  note  the  progress 
made,  to  gauge  results  and  gather 
for  our  guidance  all  of  inspiration 
and  admonition  contained  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  prompts  us,  as  we  write 
the  first  words  of  a  new  volume  of 
The  Craftsman,  to  take  “ a  back¬ 
ward  glance  over  traveled  roads”  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  new  path  to  which 
they  have  led,  and  which  we  hope, 
will  lead  in  its  turn  to  a  broader  field 
of  usefulness. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  periodical 
with  anything  like  the  serious  pur¬ 
pose  of  The  Craftsman  been 
launched  with  so  little  preparation 
and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
periodical  publication.  At  this  date 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  confessing 
that  in  the  beginning  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  to  justify  the  venture  except  the 
urge  of  a  great,  vital  impulse;  a 
feeling  that  in  our  work  as  makers 
of  things  aiming  at  the  union  of 
simplicity  and  beauty,  certain  expe¬ 
riences  were  constantly  involved  and 
problems  encountered  which  seemed 
of  profound  significance,  and  for  the 
serious  discussion  of  which  existing 
periodical  literature  seemed  to  offer 


no  opportunity — notwithstanding  its 
bewildering  array.  Like  the  bur¬ 
geoning  of  the  trees  in  springtime, 
our  thought  developed  and  The 
Craftsman  appeared. 

By  a  coincidence,  the  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  in  October,  the  anniversary 
month  of  the  death  of  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  from  whose  teachings  we  re¬ 
ceived  our  first  inspiration,  On  the 
artistic  side  we  sought  to  extend  the 
principles  so  vigorously  asserted  by 
Morris,  that  the  luxury  of  taste 
should  be  substituted  for  the  luxury 
of  costliness ;  that  beauty  does  not 
imply  elaborate  ornamentation,  and 
that  simplicity,  individuality  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  effect  must  be  the  cardinal 
principles  of  all  lasting  and  worthy 
art  and  work.  Upon  the  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  side  our  experience  has  led  us 
to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  dictum 
that,  “It  is  right  and  necessary  that 
all  men  should  have  work  to  do 
which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be 
pleasant  to  do ;  and  which  should  be 
done  under  such  conditions  as  would 
make  it  neither  overwearisome,  nor 
overanxious.”  In  so  far  as  we  could 
be  said  to  have  a  programme  at  all, 
it  consisted  solely  of  these  few  sim¬ 
ple  principles.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  at  first  we  had  no 
thought  of  going  outside  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  in  our  interests,  except  so 
far  as  extending  sympathy  and 
friendliness  to  all  honest  and  con¬ 
structive  efforts  aiming  at  the  social 
ideal  of  the  freedom  of  the  workman 
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from  commercialism.  Our  problems 
were  essentially  of  the  workshop. 

But  life’s  fabric  is  woven  of  many 
threads  in  a  complex  pattern.  Into 
its  warp  and  woof  enter  all  kinds  of 
influences,  conditions  and  experi¬ 
ences — physical,  mental  and  moral. 
We  soon  found  that  we  could  not 
treat  art  as  a  thing  apart  from  other 
phases  of  life  and  remain  practical. 
When  we  asked  ourselves  zvhy  it 
was  important  that  things  should  be 
well  and  beautifully  made,  why  we 
should  strive  for  greater  simplicity  in 
art  and  work,  Life  itself  answered 
the  question.  At  once  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  things  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  except  as  they  affect  the  lives 
of  men,  either  of  those  who  make 
them,  those  who  own  them,  or  those 
who  behold  them.  Things  are  of  no 
moment  in  themselves.  Only  their 
influence  upon  our  lives  is  important. 
They  are  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  richness  of  life.  So  men  be¬ 
came  of  more  importance  than  things 
in  our  programme,  life  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  art.  To  stop  short  at  advo¬ 
cating  better  work  and  better  art, 
and  refrain  from  carrying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  these  on  to  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  a  more  reasonable  way  of 
living  would  have  been  as  foolish 
and  vain  as  to  build  a  bridge  where 
no  one  would  ever  need  to  cross. 
We  should  have  been  no  whit  wiser 
than  the  hero  of  our  nursery  days, 
who  boldly  “marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again.” 

Ever  holding  ourselves  open  to  the 
reception  of  truth,  our  working  and 
thinking  led  us  to  realize  the  fund¬ 
amental  and  important  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  things  men  make  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  make  them ;  be¬ 
tween  the  craftsmanship  which  en¬ 
gaged  us  day  by  day  in  the  shop  and 
the  larger  craftsmanship  of  life  itself. 
Making  beautiful,  honest  things,  no 


matter  what  they  may  be,  is  of  im¬ 
portance  only  in  so  far  as  the  things 
themselves,  and,  more  especially,  the 
making  of  them,  contribute  to  the 
development  of  beautiful  and  honest 
living. 

In  thus  enlarging  the  scope  of  our 
interests  we  were  not  denying  the 
principles  with  which  we  began,  but 
adhering  to  them,  with  sincerity  and 
whole-hearted  devotion.  Sometimes 
our  friends  did  not  understand.  They 
interpreted  our  title  too  narrowly 
and  thought  we  were  going  too  far 
afield  when  we  discussed  many  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  ethics, 
politics,  economics  ana  statecraft. 
They  did  not  see  that  things  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  men  and 
that  nothing  that  is  human  can  be 
arbitrarily  excluded  from  our  inter¬ 
est  without  impairing  our  lives. 

In  its  inception  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  was  a  protest  against 
commercialism  on  its  purely  mate¬ 
rial  side.  The  things  produced  in  a 
commercial  way  were  barren  of  the 
beauty  common  to  things  wrought 
by  hand.  But  it  was  easy  for  com¬ 
mercialism  to  defend  itself  against 
such  criticism.  It  could  reply,  in 
fact  did  reply,  “Very  well.  Give  us 
your  models  expressing  your  ideas 
of  grace  and  beauty  and  we  will 
reproduce  them  so  faithfully  with 
our  machines  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  copies  from 
the  original.  Nay,  we  will  go  fur¬ 
ther:  we  will  improve  upon  every 
detail,  carrying  your  own  ideas  to 
perfection.  Do  you  protest  against 
the  ornament  with  which  our  furni¬ 
ture  is  covered?  Very  well,  we  will 
leave  off  the  ornament !  Do  you 
claim  for  your  straight  lines  or  sim¬ 
ple  curves  that  with  their  simplicity 
goes  a  subtle  beauty,  and  a  satis¬ 
fying  power  our  complicated  com¬ 
mercial  forms  have  missed?  Very 
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well,  then  we  will  make  by  means 
of  our  machinery  lines  straighter 
than  anything  ever  drawn  by  mortal 
hand,  curves  more  perfect  than 
Michaelangelo  could  make.” 

What  answer  could  be  made  to 
such  a  counter-challenge  as  that? 
What,  indeed,  but  to  rejoin:  “That 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  what 
will  you  do  to  the  makers  of  tables  and 
chairs  while  you  are  making  the  lines 
straight  and  the  curves  perfect? 
While  you  copy  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  our  models  with  your  wonderful 
machinery,  what  will  you  do  to  the 
human  beings  who  work  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  are  almost  part  of  them, 
like  so  many  cogs  or  levers?  Will 
you  make  their  lives  graceful  and 
beautiful  like  the  things  they  make? 
Or  will  you  dull  their  lives,  narrow 
them,  brutalize  and  dehumanize 
them?  We  are  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  about  making  beautiful 
things,  but  about  developing  makers 
of  beautiful  things;  men  and  women 
in  whose  lives  rise  the  fountains  of 
beauty  and  gladness,  who  see  the 
soul  of  beauty  in  the  simplest  flower 
and  the  farthest,  faintest  star;  work¬ 
ers  whose  work  will  be  full  of  grace 
and  beauty  because  of  the  indwell- 
ing  grace  and  virtue  of  their  lives. 
Can  you  give  us  this  human  beauty 
by  your  commercial  methods?” 

Such  was  the  deeper,  profounder 
spiritual  significance  which  the  arts 
and  crafts  movement  developed. 
The  new  spirit  set  higher  than  the 
work  itself  the  human  development 
of  which  the  work  was  the  ex¬ 
pression.  Work  and  character  go  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  no  accident  that  in  the 
great  crises  of  history  the  leaders 
and  deliverers  of  nations  have  been 
found  among  those  who  have  toiled 
in  the  sun,  whose  hands  have  been 
trained  as  well  as  their  brains. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 


fact  that  creative  labor  gives  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  does  a  normal  view  of  life, 
the  faculty  of  seeing  things  in  their 
true  perspective. 

The  whole  indictment  of  com¬ 
mercialism  rests  here.  In  its  last 
analysis  it  presents  itself  as  a  subtle 
conspiracy  against  self-development. 
It  begins  with  the  child’s  toys  and 
ruthlessly  follows  every  subsequent 
step  along  the  pathway  of  life.  The 
boys  no  longer  make  their  own  sleds, 
wagons,  bats  and  boats ;  the  girls 
no  longer  make  dolls’  clothes,  cradles 
and  baskets.  Later  in  life,  the  men 
never  think  of  making  the  furniture 
for  their  homes,  nor  the  women  of 
making  clothing  for  themselves  or 
their  families.  From  the  baby’s  first 
rattle  to  grandmother’s  walking-cane 
we  depend  upon  the  commercial  pro¬ 
vider.  Is  it  any  wonder,  think  you, 
that  the  boy  who  gets  a  dollar  as  a 
gift  from  his  father  and  buys  a 
wagon  or  sled  values  it  less  than  he 
would  if  he  had  made  it  and  paid  the 
natural  price  in  labor  and  sacrifice 
for  it,  or  that  similar  influences  at 
every  step  of  his  growth  and  train¬ 
ing  will  make  him  a  man  with  a  per¬ 
verted  view  of  life,  wholly  devoid  of 
a  rational  sense  of  values?  We 
wonder  sometimes  at  the  wanton 
wastefulness  of  people,  and  at  their 
helplessness  to  meet  the  faintest  at¬ 
tacks  of  adversity,  but  surely  it  is 
only  the  natural  fruitage  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  idea ! 

As  we  survey  the  progress — and 
there  has  been  appreciable  progress 
— of  the  movement  toward  handi¬ 
crafts  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  and  note  how  surely  the  re¬ 
volt  against  commercialism  has 
shifted  from  the  mere  question  of 
how  things  shall  be  produced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
spirit  underlying  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
duction  upon  the  development  of 
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character,  we  see  the  result  of  our 
labors.  For  among  all  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  this  salu¬ 
tary  change  we  believe  The  Crafts¬ 
man  has  had  the  foremost  place. 

Now,  much  as  we  may  deplore  it, 
the  age  of  handicraft  is  gone  beyond 
recall.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  the 
restoration,  except  in  a  very  small 
way,  of  the  old  apprentice  system 
and  the  craft  guilds.  The  great  ma¬ 
chines  have  created  conditions  which 
no  propaganda  will  overcome.  This 
fact  the  movement  toward  handi¬ 
crafts  must  frankly  recognize  if  it  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  poor  ex¬ 
otic  in  our  industrial  and  social  life. 
But  this  does  not  necessitate  the 
abandonment  of  handicrafts;  does 
not  mean  that  the  triumph  of  com¬ 
mercialism  and  the  crushing  out  of 
the  craftsman  spirit  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

To  the  great  body  of  those  whose 
lives  are  divorced  from  normal, 
healthy  labor;  to  the  student,  the 
professional  man  and  the  man  of 
business,  we  urge  handicrafts  as  a 
means  of  physical  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment,  rather  than  a  way  of 
making  things.  No  matter  how  well 
you  may  make  things,  commercial¬ 
ism  will  make  them  equally  well  or 
better  and  cheaper  than  you  can 
make  them.  But  when  you  buy  a 
table  or  a  chair  you  cannot  buy  with 
it  the  exhilaration  of  exercising  your 
own  creative  faculties,  the  physical 
development,  the  peculiar  mental 
discipline  and  the  joy  which  comes 
to  the  maker  of  things  when  his 
work  is  self-chosen  and  inspired  by 
love  of  it.  And  you  can  never  buy 
with  a  piece  of  furniture  the  satisfy¬ 


ing  pleasure  which  is  an  inherent 
quality  of  the  creation  of  your  own 
hand  and  brain.  In  this  lies  the 
value  of  handicrafts  for  the  number¬ 
less  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  living  ill-balanced,  abnormal 
lives  today.  Our  practical  lessons 
in  handicrafts  are  designed  to  point 
the  way  to  a  means  of  healthful  and 
joyous  development,  not  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  things  for  their  own  sake. 

But  our  programme  goes  further 
back  to  the  source  of  the  evil.  What¬ 
ever  influence  we  may  be  able  to  ex¬ 
ert  in  that  direction  will  always  be 
used  to  urge  that,  from  the  very  first, 
parents  should  train  their  children 
to  make  their  own  toys,  to  do  things 
for  themselves,  as  far  as  that  is  pos¬ 
sible,  thus  laying  foundations  of 
character,  the  divinest  craftsmanship 
of  all,  in  the  very  playthings  of  the 
children.  And  more  and  more,  as 
we  study  the  problem  of  education 
and  its  bearings  upon  life,  we  are 
convinced  that  drawing  and  manual 
training  are  far  more  important  than 
is  yet  commonly  recognized.  The 
time  is  coming  when  to  send  a  boy 
out  into  the  world  without  training 
in  some  craft  will  be  considered,  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  intelligent 
citizenship,  as  a  parental  crime.  The 
influence  of  The  Craftsman,  there¬ 
fore,  will  always  be  cast  on  the  side 
of  the  development  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  for  our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools.  Whatever  we  can 
do  to  stimulate  this  side  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  we  shall  do,  con¬ 
scious  that  by  so  doing,  we  shall  be 
contributing  to  the  building  of  char¬ 
acter  and  self-reliance  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 
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NOTES 

ODIN  is  planning  a  Monument 
to  Labor!  For  which,  appar¬ 
ently,  he  is  hoping  that  Ameri¬ 
can  millionaires  will  furnish 
the  money  and  that  artists  all  over  the 
world  will  contribute  free  the  labor. 

This  very  bald  statement  of  a  colos¬ 
sal  undertaking  causes  two  questions 
instantly  to  arise  in  the  practical  mind: 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  great 
and  lovely  and  necessary  in  life,  should 
there  be  a  monument  to  labor?  And  if 
this  commercial  absurdity  must  be  per¬ 
petrated  in  France,  then  why  should 
America  pay  for  it?  And  why,  again, 
should  various  artists  all  over  the 
world  contribute  their  talent  and  time 
to  the  execution  of  a  monument  de¬ 
signed  by  Rodin? 

If  Rodin  feels  that  a  spiral  stairway 
carved  and  ornamented,  covered  with  a 
pink  marble  tower  and  further  adorned 
with  a  gold  cap,  all  in  honor  of  labor, 
is  an  essential  decorative  feature  for 
the  Paris  of  the  future,  why  does  he 
not  seek  the  co-operation  of  French 
artists  and  look  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  price? 

Either  this  tower  of  labor  is  a  fine 
thing  for  a  nation  to  possess,  or  it  is 
not.  If  the  former,  then  the  French 
government  can  be  relied  upon  to  aid 
in  its  evolution;  but  if  it  is  not  all 
Rodin’s  fond  fancy  has  pictured  as  a 
universal  expression  of  joy  in  labor, 
then  why  should  the  world  at  large 
help  to  erect  it? 

A  monument  to  Labor!  Let  us  gath¬ 
er  together  mentally  and  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  novelty  of  this 
thought.  To  most  of  us,  at  least,  the 
idea  of  a  monument  is  involved  with 
the  idea  of  achievement,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  achievement  of  good,  but  in¬ 
evitably  accomplishment  of  some  sort. 
A  monument  to  Frances  Willard  one 


can  understand,  or  to  the  wicked  old 
Emperor  Hadrian,  but  to  Labor,  is 
an  anomaly.  In  looking  at  a  monu¬ 
ment,  new  or  old,  there  is  the  immedi¬ 
ate  impression  of  human  activity; 
something  has  been  done,  for  good  or 
evil.  There  is  always  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  of  honor  paid  to  the 
achievement  that  ends  struggle.  A 
monument  has  grown  to  seem,  to  most 
of  us  at  least,  as  the  essence  of  vital  ap¬ 
preciation,  of  what  man  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  express  for  man ;  all  of  which 
stirs  the  heart  and  appeals  to  the  im¬ 
agination. 

One  may  even  understanding^  go 
beyond  a  monument  to  individual  ef¬ 
fort  or  achievement ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  various  monuments  to  Victory 
which  adorn  the  cities  of  the  world. 
But  even  here  the  monument  is  not  to 
Victory  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the 
definite  accomplishment  of  one  nation 
over  another,  and  in  looking  at  the 
monument  what  we  remember  is  this 
or  that  man,  or  this  or  that  group  of 
men,  who  achieved  in  battle.  It  is 
again  the  personal  element  which 
awakens  our  interest. 

But  a  monument  to  Labor!  One 
might  as  well  erect  monuments  to  air, 
or  Nature,  or  kindness,  or  evolution. 

If  the  idea  of  labor  must  be  present¬ 
ed  in  concrete  form  to  the  world  for 
admiration,  it  could  well  be  introduced 
into  the  work  of  decorative  panels,  or 
into  a  frieze  which  is  a  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  decoration;  and  it  is 
good  in  this  way  to  remind  man  that 
labor,  especially  creative  labor,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  progress  and  bigness 
and  wholesomeness  in  living.  But  to 
erect  a  monument  is  to  make  labor  not 
an  expression  of  man’s  growth,  but  the 
creative  power  itself,  the  living  force, 
the  sentient,  conscious  energy.  To  the 
men  who  have  shown  the  greatness  of 
labor,  who  have  helped  the  world  to 
regard  work  as  the  most  beneficent  of 
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life’s  possibilities,  to  these  men  the  best 
and  highest  of  monuments.  But  to  La¬ 
bor! — no  more  than  to  the  sea,  or  the 
clouds  that  float  over  the  sea,  or  the 
tides  within  its  waters. 

For  a  decade,  and  much  more, 
Rodin  has  stood  foremost  among  the 
artists  of  Europe  as  a  man  who  thinks 
— not  merely  a  dreamer  of  lovely 
dreams, — and  as  such  he  would  have 
been  welcome — but  as  a  man  who  with 
the  great  gift  of  expressing  thought 
convincingly  has  also  the  power  to 
think  widely,  deeply,  down  into  the  sub¬ 
tle  relations  of  all  outgrowth  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  human  nature.  He  has  seen 
how  man  comes  out  of  the  heart  of 
Nature,  feeds  upon  that  heart  and  re¬ 
turns  to  it  in  the  end,  and  he  knows 
how  to  make  others  see  these  things. 
And  for  this  man,  from  this  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  to  suggest  a  monument  to 
labor  to  be  erected  in  France  and  paid 
for  by  the  guileless,  eager,  susceptible 
American  millionaire!  What  must  one 
think?  What  inevitable  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  those  who  do  think? 

There  seems  but  one  conclusion. 
Commercialism.  The  flight  of  the 
American  eagle  (gold)  over  the  studio 
by  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

For  how  can  bigness  of  soul — the 
drive  of  great  inspiration — be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  a  futile,  sterile  produc¬ 
tion  as  this  suggested  Tower  of  La¬ 
bor?  If  the  making  of  the  Tower  were 
a  commission  to  Rodin  into  which  he 
infused  all  the  strength  and  beauty  and 
bigness  possible,  the  result  might  live 
as  a  monument  to  the  artist.  But  to 
this  Tower  of  Labor  Rodin  gives  no 
hint  of  his  own  desire  to  work,  no  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own  unleashed  imagina¬ 
tion,  no  gladness  that  by  his  hand 
France  should  be  enriched  artistically. 
Apparently  he  has  simply  evolved  a 
scheme  to  divert  American  money  to 
France,  and  to  himself  as  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  scheme.  The  “Tower,”  at 


least  if  one  can  judge  by  newspaper 
reports,  is  just  one  more  proof  of  the 
dreadful  blight  of  commercialism  upon 
the  greatest  of  modern  art. 

It  is  a  repetition  of  Charles  Wag¬ 
ner’s  downfall.  At  first,  there  was  the 
simple,  rural  pastor  who  loved  his 
peasant  congregation  and  thought  for 
them,  striving  to  make  them  see  the 
beauty  of  the  simple  life  about  them. 
Then  came  the  book,  that  others  to 
whom  he  could  not  preach  might  also 
understand  what  sane,  quiet  living 
could  do  for  people.  And  then  followed 
America.  The  beautiful  book,  hawked 
about  the  streets  with  jests  on  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  notoriety  of  presidential  ap¬ 
proval,  and  lectures  at  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  lecture,  all  about  the  kind  of 
living  which  did  not  remotely  apper¬ 
tain  to  his  audience — and  at  last,  dona¬ 
tions  for  a  gorgeous  “Temple”  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  simple  life — the  final 
step  of  the  complete  commercialism  of 
all  the  wholesome,  beautiful  truth 
preached  to  a  rural  people,  and  so  the 
end  of  Pastor  Wagner’s  usefulness — 
dollars  for  dreams,  and  then  stagna¬ 
tion. 

The  Craftsman  can  only  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  “Tower  of 
Labor”  will  perish  in  its  incipiency, 
and  Rodin’s  genius  be  saved  to  further 
contribute  to  the  art  needs  of  his  own 
land. 

HP  HE  Montross  Galleries  opened  for 
A  the  coming  season  on  the  third  of 
September.  Among  the  many  plans 
for  exhibits  Mr.  Montross  already  an¬ 
nounces:  An  exhibition  of  American 
water  color  paintings  beginning  No¬ 
vember  fourteenth,  and  on  the  same 
date  in  a  separate  gallery  a  showing  ot 
etchings  by  Alexander  Shilling  from 
new  plates  made  this  past  summer  in 
Holland.  In  December  follows  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Childe  Hassam’s  pictures,  and 
in  January  some  landscapes  of  Metcalf 
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will  be  shown,  and  along  in  March  the 
annual  exhibit  of  The  Ten  American 
Painters  will  be  held.  The  work  of 
other  important  men  will  be  shown  as 
they  fit  in  during  the  season.  Horatio 
Walker  will  have  a  characteristically 
interesting  exhibit,  and  so  will  Tryon, 
two  of  our  biggest  men. 

“What  nation  in  Europe  today  can 
show  two  such  figures  in  outdoor 
painting?”  said  Mr.  Montross,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  these  men. 
“Where  can  France  show  their  equal, 
except  in  Corot  and  Rousseau,  two  of 
her  great  artists.  I  believe  when 
Walker  is  justly  estimated  he  will 
tower  above  many  of  the  greatest  art¬ 
ists  of  both  continents.  He  not  only 
sees  color  in  all  its  contrasts  and  har¬ 
monies,  but  answers  completely  to  that 
interesting  definition  of  an  artist  so 
often  quoted  from  Hamerton :  ‘An 
artist  must  be  a  craftsman  as  well  as 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,’  and  Walker  is 
profoundly  a  craftsman.” 

“Also  he  has  learned  to  understand 
the  simple  side  of  beauty,”  suggested 
the  writer. 

“Which  means  the  best  side,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Montross.  While  talking 
Mr.  Montross  uncovered  two  pictures 
of  Walker’s  which  will  be  shown  again 
this  year.  “The  Sand  Pit,”  with  its 
big  human  quality  and  most  perfect  use 
of  color,  and  a  small  water  color  sketch 
of  a  very  humble  man  milking  a 
pleasant  cow,  the  man  in  a  dull  blue 
blouse,  and  back,  a  green  meadow  and 
hillside;  a  tiny  canvas,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  twilight  and  peaceful  rural 
living  in  the  narrow  frame. 

There  was  also  a  small  Tryon  put 
up  on  an  easel,  a  little  gray-brown 
scene  with  a  far-away  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  a  long,  lonely  rough  land,  a 
light  in  a  window,  and  above  a  shim¬ 
mering  silver  sky,  and  the  moon 
quivering  through  luminous  clouds ; 
over  all  a  light  that  illumines  and 
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hides,  that  makes  any  man’s  house  the 
place  whk<i  poets  see  in  homesick 
dreams — a  picture  with  the  power  to 
stir  memory  and  weave  a  spell  about 
the  heart. 

A  criticism  of  Childe  Hassam’s 
method  of  introducing  very  material¬ 
istic  nude  ladies  in  otherwise  lovely 
landscapes,  brought  out  for  display  a 
small  Hassam  canvas — a  blue  river,  with 
depth  of  blue  especially  known  to  this 
artist,  a  spring  background,  intangible, 
impossible  to  label ;  moving  across  the 
foreground  a  line  of  straight  fairy 
trees,  and  then  two  cameo  figures,  one 
small,  near  edge  of  the  blue,  and  one 
exquisite  nude  body  in  foreground 
bending  forward  to  comb  with  a  long 
sweep  of  the  arm  a  mass  of  wonderful 
copper  hair  outlined  on  the  blue — all 
decorative,  harmonious  and  inevitable. 
It  is  Mr.  Montross’  way  or  arguing. 

AT  the  Macbeth  Galleries  this  fall 
there  are  new  and  old  favorites. 
One  finds  a  familiar  landscape  by  Char¬ 
lotte  Coman,  a  stretch  of  rolling  mead¬ 
ow  land  with  low  hills  lost  in  blue 
mists  at  the  background.  There  is  a 
sense  of  a  great  deal  of  country  on 
the  small  canvas,  but  absolutely  no 
feeling  of  geographical  survey.  It  is 
a  poem,  not  a  map. 

Two  of  the  best  of  Luks’  East  Side 
paintings  are  there,  “The  Dancing 
Girls”  and  “The  Pawnbroker’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  recently  reproduced  in  The 
Craftsman.  And  there  are  several  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  the  work  of  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Davies,  the  figure  of  a  little  girl 
that  suggests  Whistler  and  is  totally 
unlike  him,  and  a  mother  and  child — 
a  picture  full  of  tenderness,  exquisitely 
painted,  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view. 
Yet,  as  in  many  of  Davies’  pictures, 
the  writer  feels  a  lack  of  complete 
understanding.  The  background  seems 
crude  and  unrelated,  and  the  sky  just 
paint.  Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Mac- 
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betn  will  have  an  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Davies’  collected  work,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  The  Craftsman. 

In  February  the  little  group  of 
American  painters  who  have  been  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  Academy,  the  eight  “rev¬ 
olutionary”  men,  will  hold  an  exhibit 
by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Masbeth,  at  his  gal¬ 
leries.  A  further  notice  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  exhibition. 

rr*  HE  Knoedler  Art  Galleries  open  the 
fall  with  no  one  marked  exhibit, 
but  with  a  very  high  average  of  special 
individual  work,  both  American  and 
foreign.  Twachtman  and  Remington 
are  the  most  important  in  American 
work,  and  Thaulow  and  Th.  de  Bock 
and  Josephs  among  the  foreign  men. 

The  Remington  is  quite  the  most 
spirited  work  of  this  artist  the  writer 
has  ever  seen,  barring  “The  Broncho 
Buster”  and  other  bronzes.  A  six-in- 
hand  coach  is  being  held  up  by  a  small 
band  of  Indians — Indians  out  for 
scalps,  not  gold.  There  is  all  the  panic 
of  sudden  attack.  The  horses  are 
smitten  with  that  agony  of  fear  which 
comes  to  them  from  the  unexpected. 
The  men  on  the  coach  are  quiet  gray 
figures  facing  death  and  firing  ac¬ 
curately. 

Over  the  prairie  is  a  blinding  glare 
and  through  the  glare  where  it  melts 
into  vapor  are  dim  Indian  figures  gal¬ 
loping  rapidly  and  madly  to  aid  the 
unequal  fight.  The  frightened,  mad¬ 
dened  horses,  wounded  and  crazed,  fill 
the  foreground  of  the  picture.  They 
furnish  the  action  and  the  color,  the 
tragedy  lies  in  the  remote  driver  and 
his  escort. 

The  painting  is  amazingly  well  done ; 
you  feel  the  impact  of  the  fierce  on¬ 
slaught,  the  sense  of  helplessness  in 
the  desolate,  wide  prairies,  and  a  fine 


grave  courage  in  the  two  gray  targets 
on  the  box. 

The  drawing  of  the  left  leader  seems 
wrong  to  the  lay  mind  of  the  writer, 
the  front  legs  appeared  mufifed,  in¬ 
adequate.  But  horses  in  motion  are 
deceptive  to  the  uninitiated,  hence  these 
criticisms  may  be  considered  with¬ 
drawn  if  unmerited. 

The  painting  by  Twachtman  is  a 
scene  which  Remington’s  dauntless 
pioneers  may  have  left  behind  in  New 
England — a  bit  of  tawny  landscape, 
with  sunlight  through  branch  and 
leaves,  the  leaves  gleaming  yellow,  and 
below,  a  pool.  The  shrubbery  that 
fringes  the  pool  and  the  trees  are  all 
gathered  into  the  bosom  of  the  water, 
and  below  there  is  silent  beauty.  Every 
fundamental  charm  of  nature  is  there, 
all  that  poetry  can  find  in  earth,  water 
and  air,  each  saturate  with  the  heat 
and  color  of  the  sun.  It  is  hard  to 
look  deep  into  one  of  Twachtman’s 
wood  pictures  without  a  pang  of  regret 
that  life  could  have  so  wounded  this 
man,  and  then  ended  his  life  in  its 
prime,  with  so  much  yet  due  the  world 
of  his  great  gift. 

The  two  landscapes  of  Th.  de  Bock 
are  nut-brown  scenes,  a  fine,  strong 
presentation  of  nature.  The  J.  S. 
Kever  is  a  homely  interior,  just  a 
simple  woman  and  child  and  some  fat 
little  chickens  as  a  point  of  interest  for 
the  child,  and  through  it  all  a  friendli¬ 
ness  and  a  sense  of  goodness,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  masterly  brush. 

Bail  Joseph’s  picture  is  another  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  present-day  interest  in 
the  beauty  of  simple  things — a  beauty, 
which  as  we  are  learning  to  love  in 
art,  we  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  in 
life.  A  canal  studv  by  Fritz  Thaulow 
is  hung  nearby,  a  bit  of  brilliant  color. 
The  red  brick  buildings  edging  the 
canal  are  made  gorgeous  by  the  late 
sun,  which  also  glimmers  down  vividly 
red  over  the  water.  In  contrast  to  the 
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Thaulow  is  a  moonlight  scene  by  Cazin 
— a  chateau  in  a  formal  garden  all 
mellowed  and  grayed  in  the  moon- 
light. 

*  I  1  HE  Print  Publishers’  Association 
-*■  of  America  held  its  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  during  the  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31  ;  it  proved  to  be  such  a  grati¬ 
fying  success  as  to  lead  to  a  prompt 
decision  to  hold  similar  exhibitions  an¬ 
nually.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the 
largest  art  publishers  in  America,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  full  membership  of  the 
Association,  exhibited,  in  separate 
rooms,  complete  collections  of  their  re¬ 
productions. 

Since  its  organization  nearly  five 
years  ago,  the  Print  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  confined  its  ac¬ 
tivities  mainly  to  securing  such  re¬ 
forms  in  the  copyright  laws  as  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  artists,  publishers 
and  dealers.  Further,  by  excluding  all 
“pirate”  publishers  and  insisting  that 
no  publisher  who  misrepresents  his 
goods  to  the  public  shall  be  admitted 
to  membership,  the  Association  has 
done  much  to  protect  the  public 
against  imposition.  It  has  established 
a  standard  which  buyers  have  learned 
to  respect. 

Among  the  most  important  exhibits 
at  the  exhibition  were  those  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  firms:  American 
Colortype  Company,  Berlin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  Braun,  Clement  and 
Company,  Curtis  and  Cameron,  De¬ 
troit  Publishing  Company  and  C. 
Klackner.  Each  of  these  displayed  a 
wide  range  of  goods,  from  cheap  prints 
costing  only  a  few  cents  to  exquisite 
carbon  reproductions  costing  over  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  facsimile  repro¬ 
ductions  of  works  by  the  great  mas¬ 
ters,  ancient  and  modern,  exhibited  by 
several  of  these  firms,  were  remarkable 
for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  repro¬ 


duced  the  color  and  tonal  qualities  of 
the  originals. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  president 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  W.  A.  Living¬ 
stone,  of  the  Detroit  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  the  exhibition  was  carried  out. 
The  Association  has  made  steady 
progress,  and  a  future  of  great  useful¬ 
ness  undoubtedly  awaits  it. 

IV/TR.  Frederick  Harrison  first  saw 
-‘A-*-  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  In  the  August  number  of 
the  “Nineteenth  Century  and  After,” 
he  compares  that  first  vision  with 
the  Paris  of  the  year  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven.  Much  of  what  he 
finds  changed  does  not  please  him. 
Of  the  city's  picture  galleries  and 
museums,  he  speaks  quite  in  the  tone 
of  the  laudator  of  past  times: 

“When  one  passes  from  the  per¬ 
manent  collections  of  former  days  to 
the  huge  collections  of  contemporary 
art,  the  soul  sinks  within  one  at  the 
spectacle  of  universal  degeneration. 
Painting,  sculpture,  porcelain,  jewel¬ 
ry,  all  forms  of  decorative  art,  testify 
to  the  same  decline.  And  it  is  a 
decline  stamped  with  one  vicious 
craze  which  has  poisoned  genius  and 
skill  of  hand.  That  craze  is  the  pas¬ 
sion  to  do  something  new;  some¬ 
thing  which  may  attract  attention; 
startle,  even  if  it  disgust  the  public. 
The  curse  on  modern  life — the  thirst 
for  the  new,  the  rage  to  get  out  of 
the  old  skin — is  a  blight  on  our 
literature,  our  art,  our  drama,  our 
manners — even  our  morals.  It  is  a 
passion  without  aim,  or  conviction, 
or  feeling — a  mere  restless  itch  to 
get  free  from  old  habits  and  to  get 
into  something  uncommon,  it  hardly 
matters  what,  if  only  it  can  announce 
itself  as  “unconventional.”  It  is  not 
to  be  beautiful — indeed  the  beautiful 
in  any  form  is  “conventional" — 
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rather  it  must  be  ugly,  so  long  as 
the  ugliness  is  unusual.  It  may  be 
gross,  absurd,  horrible,  obscene,  taw¬ 
dry,  childish,  so  long  as  the  older 
generations  would  have  turned  from 
it  with  anger  or  pain.  If  so,  it  is 
I’art  nouveau. 

REVIEWS 

THREE  additions  to  the  excellent 
series  of  books  upon  art  and 
artists,  entitled  “The  Library  of 
Art,”  and  published  by  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Company,  of  London,  have  been 
imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

One  is  an  interesting  review  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo, 
by  Maud  Cruttwell.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  is  en¬ 
tertainingly  told.  An  artist-craftsman 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  spent  his 
life  laboriously  and  austerely,  al¬ 
lowing  himself  little  scope  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  any  “artistic  temperament” 
he  might  have  possessed.  His  bot- 
tega,  like  that  of  Verrocchio,  united 
the  crafts  of  sculpture,  painting,  por¬ 
traiture,  goldsmith,  jeweler,  architect, 
decorative  designer  and  bronze  found¬ 
er,  and  in  each  of  these  different 
branches  of  art  we  have  record  of  work 
executed  by  him.  Vasari  writes  that 
Pollaiuolo’s  bottega  was  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  in  Florence  and  that  he  was  the 
most  renov/ned  draughtsman  of  his 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  excellent  critical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  work  and  his  methods  of 
working,  with  an  appendix  containing 
the  list  of  all  that  are  known  and  the 
galleries  where  they  may  be  found. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  work  of  this  sterling  old  Floren¬ 
tine. 

Another  book  of  the  series  is  “Ro¬ 
man  Sculpture  from  Augustus  to  Con¬ 
stantine,”  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong.  It 


is  largely  historical,  of  course,  and  is 
valuable  mainly  for  reference  to  those 
interested  in  Roman  art.  As  the  au¬ 
thor  says  in  her  introduction,  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  Roman  art  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  a  distinctive  place  as  a 
subject  of  esthetic  study,  for  with  all 
our  modern  admiration  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  great  administrators,  great 
soldiers,  and  even  great  writers,  most 
people  nowadays  conceive  of  them  as 
aliens  within  the  sphere  of  formative 
art,  confining  their  achievement  to  imi¬ 
tation  or  at  most  to  adaptation  of 
Greek  models.  The  object  of  the  book 
is  to  show  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  Roman  spirit  in  the  national  art. 
Greek  art  already  had  triumphantly 
solved  the  rendering  of  the  single  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  round,  but  in  composition 
involving  more  than  one  figure  it 
largely  failed  to  apprehend  or  convey 
the  relations  of  objects  to  one  another 
in  space.  It  came  to  be  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Roman  artists  or  of  artists 
working  under  Roman  influence  that 
they  partially  solved  the  tridimen¬ 
sional  or  spatial  problem,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  what  has  been  called  the  “illu¬ 
sionist  style.”  The  book  is,  of  course, 
amply  illustrated,  in  fact,  its  main  in¬ 
terest  depends  upon  the  excellent  re¬ 
productions  of  representative  works  of 
Roman  artists,  the  text  being  largely 
a  critical  and  technical  description  of 
these. 

The  third  book  is  “Sir  William 
Beechey,  R.  A.,”  by  William  Roberts.. 
It  follows  the  usual  style  of  the  series 
in  giving  first  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  artist  and  a  glimpse  of 
his  times,  and  then  taking  up  the  crit¬ 
ical  description  of  his  work  in  periods. 
Many  representative  portraits  are  re¬ 
produced,  giving  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  charm  of  the  period  as  well  as  the 
individual  interest  of  Beechev’s  style, 
so  like  that  of  his  contemporaries  and 
yet  so  full  of  individual  piquancy  and' 
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charm.  An  exhaustive  list  of  Beechey’s 
work  is  contained  in  an  appendix. 
(“Antonio  Pollaiuolo,”  by  Maud  Crutt- 
well.  286  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  “Roman  Sculpture  from 
Augustus  to  Constantine,”  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Strong,  LLD,  Associate  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome.  408  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $3.00  net.  “Sir 
William  Beechey,  R.  A.,”  by  William 
Roberts.  302  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  All  published  by  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Company,  London.  Imported 
by  Charles  Schribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

ONE  of  the  most  picturesque  little 
books  of  the  year  is  “Indian 
Love  Letters,”  by  Marah  Ellis  Rvan, 
who  has  written  a  number  of  stories 
of  the  Far  West. 

This  book  purports  to  be  the  letters 
■of  a  Hopi  youth,  who  had  received  a 
white  man’s  university  education,  to  a 
white  girl  whom  he  had  met  in  the 
East.  Convinced,  as  he  says,  that  the 
Indian  life  is  best  for  the  Indian  and 
that  the  white  man’s  life  is  a  life  un¬ 
fulfilled  for  him  because  it  promises 
everything  but  leaves  him  with  empty 
hands,  he  writes  in  the  first  letter: 

“Yes!  I  am  again  an  Indian!  From 
the  moccasin  of  brown  deer  skin  to 
the  head  band  of  scarlet  there  is  not 
anything  of  the  white  man’s  garb  to 
tell  your  friends  that  I  was  a  player  in 
the  university  team,  who  for  a  little 
while  was  called  by  a  white  man’s 
meaningless  name  and  who  sat  beside 
you  on  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Eastern 
Sea  a  year  ago!  I  sit  alone  under  the 
Arizona  skies,  at  the  foot  of  old  Walpi’s 
cliff.” 

The  book  is  full  of  the  natural  poetry 
of  the  Indian  viewpoint,  but  it  is  the 
poetrv  of  Indian  life  and  religion  as 
seen  bv  on"  of  them  who  has  acquired 
the  white  man's  point  of  view  toward 
both  without  losing  his  understanding 


of  the  spirit  of  either.  The  meaning  of 
the  Hopi  religion,  the  mischief  done 
to  the  people  by  the  work  of  well- 
meaning  but  tactless  missionaries, 
school  -  teachers  and  government 
agents,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
Hopi  life,  are  all  set  forth  so  vividly 
that  when  the  book  is  once  taken  up  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  lay  it  down  un¬ 
finished.  (“Indian  Love  Letters,”  by 
Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  122  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

THIS  year’s  edition  of  that  useful 
book,  the  “Architectural  Direc¬ 
tory  and  Specification  Index,”  has  just 
come  in.  This  is  issued  annually  by 
William  T.  Comstock,  who  publishes 
the  “Architects’  and  Builders’  Maga¬ 
zine,”  and  it  contains  the  names  and 
addresses,  and  the  affiliations  with  the 
different  architectural  societies,  of 
practically  all  the  architects  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  special 
list  is  devoted  to  landscape  architects, 
and  the  architectural  societies  are  also 
listed  with  the  accepted  abbreviations 
of  their  names.  Under  the  Specifica¬ 
tion  Index  are  listed  and  classified  the 
names  and  addresses  of  prominent 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  building 
materials  and  appliances,  and  there  is 
also  a  selected  list  of  books  on 
architecture,  building  and  carpentry. 
(Architectural  Directory  and  Specifica¬ 
tion  Index  for  1907.  192  pages.  Price, 
$3.00  net.  Published  by  William  T. 
Comstock,  23  Warren  Street,  New 
York.) 

THE  literature  of  Socialism  grows 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Dr. 
William  B.  Guthrie,  of  the  City  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  is  among  the  latest  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  upon  this  much  discussed  subject. 
In  “Socialism  Before  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.”  Dr.  Guthrie  has  given  us  a 
very  readable  sketch  of  those  early 
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European  social  theorists  whose  ideas 
seemed  to  foreshadow  those  of  Karl 
Marx  and  his  school. 

Social  strivings  and  ideals  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  last  few  years. 
As  a  result  of  existing  social  conditions, 
the  movement  of  the  present  day  toward 
social  readjustment  possesses  distinct 
characteristics  of  its  own.  But  there 
have  been  strivings  and  yearnings  in 
the  same  general  direction  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  Era — to 
go  no  further  back.  Professor  Guthrie 
does  not  attempt  to  give  the  history  of 
all  the  socialistic  and  communistic 
theories  and  movements  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  French  Revolution.  He  does 
not  even  touch  upon  the  socialistic 
movements  in  Germany  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  starts  his  outline 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  famous 
“Utopia,”  and  his  sketch  of  that  great 
statesman  and  scholar,  largely  based 
upon  the  work  of  the  German,  Karl 
Kautsky,  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book. 

Less  familiar  to  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  reader,  probably,  is  the  life  of  the 
Calabrian  monk,  who  was  at  once  a 
philosopher,  a  poet  and  a  revolutionist, 
Tomasso  Campanella.  This  sixteenth 
century  Italian  priest  and  dreamer  has 
been  called  “The  Homer  of  Commun¬ 
ism,”  but  with  no  great  reason.  Cam¬ 
panella  is  best  known,  even  to  the  few 
students  of  such  subjects  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  name,  as  the  author  of 
an  idealistic  and  fantastic  work  de¬ 
scribing  a  social  utopia  called  “The 
City  of  the  Sun.”  He  was,  however, 
a  poet  of  power,  something  of  polit¬ 
ical  philosopher,  and  very  much  of  an 
agitator.  He  suffered  twenty-six  years 
of  martyrdom  for  his  ideas,  and  bore 
the  martyrdom  with  nobility  and  dig¬ 
nity.  A  lucid  and  interesting  account 
of  his  communistic  theories  is  given  in 
a  chapter  full  of  suggestions  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  such  matters.  Campanella  be¬ 


lieved  in  a  thoroughgoing  communiza- 
tion  of  wealth,  but  not  in  democratic 
government,  although  he  advocated 
what  Carlyle  would  call  an  “aristocracy 
of  talent.”  With  greater  fervor  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  long  line  of 
utopian  architects  he  emphasized  the 
nobility  of  labor. 

The  chapter  on  Eighteenth  Century 
Radicalism  in  France  is  notable  as  a 
permanently  useful  summary  of  an  im¬ 
portant  period  in  the  development  of 
social  thought.  Writers  little  known  to 
the  average  student  ar  brought  for¬ 
ward  out  of  their  obscurity  and  their 
work  discriminatingly  summarized,  the 
treatment  of  Morellv  in  particular  be¬ 
ing  sympathetic,  adequate  and  just.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  interest 
in  this  subject  will  be  as  keen  or  as 
widespread  as  in  the  vital  social  move¬ 
ment  of  today.  But  for  those  who  are 
interested,  who  find  the  history  of  so¬ 
cial  theories  alluring,  Dr.  Guthrie’s  lit¬ 
tle  manual  mav  be  cheerfnllv  and  con¬ 
fidently  recommended.  (“Socialism 
Before  the  French  Revolution.”  By 
William  B.  Guthrie,  Ph.D.  338  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

;  | 1  HE  title  of  Professor  George 
*  Pierce  Baker’s  work,  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Drama¬ 
tist”  is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  its 
nature  and  roughly  indicates  its  scope. 

Professor  Baker  opens  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  dramatic  inheritance 
of  Shakespeare,  the  state  of  dramatic 
art  in  England  when  he  brought  to  it 
the  force  of  his  great  genius.  The 
sketch  of  dramatic  conditions,  of  thea¬ 
ters,  audiences  and  performances  is  at 
once  interesting  and  critical,  displaying 
much  scholarship.  In  the  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  the  technique  of  pre-Shakes- 
pearean,  Elizabethan  dramatic  perfor¬ 
mances  we  get  a  picture  of  much  more 
elaborate  stage  and  scenic  effects  than 
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is  generally  imagined.  From  fifteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  year  in 
which  the  Globe  Theater  was  built,  at 
least,  the  stage  was  not  by  any  means 
ill-equipped.  It  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  drama  as  they  developed.  For 
the  dramatist,  “conditions  were  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  today,  indeed,  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect.” 

But  the  tracing  of  Shakespeare’s  own 
development  as  a  literary  craftsman  is, 
of  course,  the  special  purpose  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book.  From  the  two 
poems,  “Venus  and  Adonis”  and  “The 
Rape  of  Lucrece” — two  of  his  earliest 
productions,  erotic  poems  rather  than 
dramas  in  the  stage  connotation  of  the 
term — we  have  Shakespeare’s  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  output  subjected  to  intensive 
criticism  and  study.  (“The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist.” 
By  George  Pierce  Baker.  329  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50,  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

HP  HERE  is  a  good  deal  that  is  use- 
ful  and  true  in  Mr.  Carleton 
Noyes’  book,  “The  Gate  of  Apprecia- 
tion,”  but  along  with  much  that  is  fun¬ 
damental  and  significant,  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  is  comparatively  of 
minor  value. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  “to  suggest 
the  possible  meaning  of  art  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  man,  to  indicate  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  art,  and  to  trace  the  way  of 
appreciation.”  Mr.  Noyes  assures  us 
that  the  book  is  essentially  an  account 
of  his  own  adventures  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  hazard  a 
guess  that  the  fundamental  things  are 
those  which  have  come  from  that  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
helpful  and  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
repress  the  desire  to  quote  copiously. 
There  is  nothing  novel  or  startling  in 
the  following  passage,  for  instance, 
nevertheless  it  states  a  basic  principle 


with  rather  unusual  force  and  clarity 
and  is  therefore  worth  quoting: 

“The  difference  between  work  which 
is  art  and  work  which  is  not  art  is  just 
this  element  of  the  originating  impulse 
and  creative  act.  The  difference, 
though  often  seemingly  slight  and  not 
always  immediately  perceived,  is  all- 
important.  It  distinguishes  the  artist 
from  the  artisan;  a  free  spirit  from  a 
slave ;  a  thinking,  feeling  man  from  a 
soulless  machine.  It  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  life,  rich  and  significant, 
and  mere  existence;  between  the 
mastery  of  fate  and  the  passive  accept¬ 
ance  of  things  as  they  are.  If  a  mind 
and  heart  are  behind  it  to  control  and 
guide  it  to  expression,  even  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  an  instrument  in  the 
making  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  not  just 
the  work  itself,  but  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  making  of  it,  that  deter¬ 
mines  its  character  as  art.  Art  is  not 
the  way  a  thing  is  done,  but  the  reason 
why  it  is  done.  A  chair,  though  turned 
on  a  lathe,  may  be  a  work  of  art,  if  the 
maker  has  truly  expressed  himself  in 
his  work.” 

The  temptation  to  quote  further 
is  strong,  but  it  is  better  perhaps  to  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  whom  the  foregoing 
extract  appeals  to  the  book  itself. 
There  is  some  alloy  in  the  foregoing; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  “rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  done”  may  be  as  excellent 
as  the  result  is  poor;  that  a  work  may 
be  poor  and  useless,  barren  of  any 
semblance  to  art,  though  “the  motive 
which  prompted  the  making  of  it”  was 
pure  and  noble  and  worthy  of  Angelo 
himself.  But  there  is  enough  that  is 
true,  clearly  and  bravely  stated,  to 
make  the  passage  worth  careful  study. 
It  is,  in  a  way,  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
volume.  (“The  Gate  of  Appreciation.” 
By  Carleton  Noyes,  280  pages.  Price, 
$2.00,  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 
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WITH  PRAYER  AND  FASTING:  A  MODERN 
THANKSGIVING  STORY:  BY  EMERY  POTTLE 

HE  morning  was  gray  and  raw.  Leaden  clouds  tinged 
with  pale  cold  whiteness  hung  over  the  world.  They 
suggested  snow.  The  crawling  chill  of  the  day  gnawed 
into  the  bones  of  the  few  folk  who  were  about.  They 
shivered  and  swrore  and  hurried  through  their  labor 
to  get  to  the  waiting  fires.  It  was  early,  hardly  seven 
o’clock,  and  there  was  no  promise  of  sun. 

In  the  half-warm  smoking  car  of  the  local  morning  train, — starting 
and  ending  who  knows  where, — which  plied  patiently  and  un¬ 
certainly  through  one  of  the  many  valleys  of  western  New  York, 
sat  two  men.  They  were  alone.  Obviously  both  were  physically 
uncomfortable,  as  betokened  their  uneasy  shiftings  of  body,  their 
attempts  to  enfold  themselves  more  securely  in  their  overcoats,  their 
half-suppressed  sighs.  Neither  of  them  was  remarkable  in  himself. 
They  were  of  the  type — roughly  speaking,  the  business  type — of 
American,  familiar  enough;  lean  of  face,  alert,  nervous,  good-looking, 
unsuggestive,  quietly  dressed.  One  might  have  reckoned  their  ages 
between  thirty-seven  and  forty.  Laying  aside  such  differences  as  the 
value  of  the  materials  of  their  clothes  and  the  fashionableness  of  their 
cut ;  the  bodily  sense  of  keen  prosperity  emanating  from  the  one  man 
and  the  indefinite  bodily  sense  of  defiant  failure  emanating  from  the 
other,  there  was  left  no  important  physical  distinction  between  the 
two.  The  distinction,  then,  lay  in  their  mental  states — a  tremendous 
distinction  to  the  curious  analyst.  It  was  the  younger  man’s  lack 
of  composure  which  betrayed  this.  He  had  lost  control  of  his  eyes. 
They  shifted  and  turned  and  dropped  and  raised.  One  might  almost 
say  they  jumped,  advanced,  retreated,  hid,  emerged  huntedly,  shiv¬ 
ered,  swore,  challenged  and  hid  again.  This  was  scarcely  heeded 
by  the  older  man  who  kept  his  gaze  for  the  most  part  on  the  window, 
watching  the  changing  changelessness  of  the  dull  brown  country 
and  the  hopeless  clusters  of  villages.  His  lips  flickered  with  the 
light  of  a  complacent  smile,  reminiscent  yet  triumphant.  Presently 
he  spoke  to  his  fellow-traveler. 
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“Looks  as  if  we  might  have  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving, 
doesn’t  it?” 

The  abrupt  sound  of  the  voice  nearly  jerked  the  younger  man 
from  his  seat.  When  he  gained  control  of  himself  he  answered, 
indifferently:  “You  mean  snow?  Or  prayer  and  fasting  like  the 
old  Pilgrims  went  in  for?” 

“I  meant  snow.  That  prayer  and  fasting  business  is  a  back 
number,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Looks  like  it.  We’ve  got  God  pushed  off  the  map  nowadays,” 
said  the  younger,  grimly.  “The  game  now  is  to  get  together  and 
eat  and  drink  till  you  can’t  hold  any  more  and  thank  our  almighty 
selves  that  we’ve  fooled  ’em — old  Nature  and  our  neighbors — again. 
Oh,  we’re  thankful  all  right.  But  it  makes  the  Pilgrim  father  look 
foolish.” 

The  listener  nodded  indulgently.  “That’s  one  way  of  putting 
it,”  he  replied.  “Not  many  traveling  today.  Everybody  home. 
Good  place  to  be.  Shan’t  mind  it  myself.  I  came  up  from  New 
York  on  the  express  and  changed  down  below  here.  Hard  trip,  too, 
isn’t  it  ?  I  haven’t  been  over  this  road  at  this  time  of  year  in  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  doesn’t  change  much— sort  of  a  year-in-and-year- 
out  crop  prosperity.” 

“  It’s  prosperous  enough,”  admitted  his  companion.  “  It  wouldn’t 
matter  much  if  there  wasn’t  crop  prosperity.  Nobody  is  going  to 
starve  to  death.  Plenty  of  grain  somewhere  else,  plenty  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  be  had.  No  cause  for  keeping  the  Lord  up  nights  to 
beseech  Him.  As  I  say,  it’s  only  when  we’ve  got  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing  beat  that  we  begin  to  be  thankful.  And  then,  out  of  a  slight 
sense  of  decency,  we  occasionally  lay  it  off  on  Him  and  tell  Him  He 
did  it.  But  everybody  who’s  frank  knows  that  God  isn’t  in  on  the 
deal.  We  do  it  ourselves.” 

“You’re  a  cynic,  my  friend,”  said  the  older  man.  “Better  not 
upset  customs.  It  doesn’t  pay.  I  don’t  know  where  you  are  going 
today — I  hope  to  a  good,  comfortable,  friendly  place  to  eat  a  good 
dinner.  That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do— with  my  father.  The  old 
gentleman  is  close  on  to  seventy.  I  haven’t  eaten  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  him  in  years.” 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  car  door  by  a  brakeman  caused 
the  younger  man  to  turn,  with  uneasy,  furtive  eyes.  He  did  not 
reply  to  his  companion. 

“It’s  the  home  feeling,”  pursued  the  other,  “that  the  American 
nation  is  strong  on.  There’s  where  the  thankfulness  comes  in.” 
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“Is  it?  I  thought  it  was  making  money — getting  money,”  re¬ 
torted  the  younger  man,  ironically.  “I  don’t  know  that  we  are  so 
thankful  for  the  home.  I  don’t  know  that  we  are  so  damned  thank¬ 
ful  for  anything.  We  lie  and  say  we  are — that’s  all.” 

“Look  here,  you  aren’t  in  the  spirit  of  this  holiday,”  laughed 
the  other.  “You  can’t  spoil  my  appetite  for  that  turkey  waiting 
for  me.  Brace  up!” 

The  younger  man  answered  his  laugh  shortly.  “I  don’t  want 
to  spoil  your  dinner.  Only  I’m  sick  of  this  fake  sentiment  of  ours. 
I  can  understand  the  with-prayer-and-fasting  idea  when  the  Indians 
are  after  you  and  the  chances  are  you’ll  be  dead — or  worse — before 
the  winter  is  over.  But  I’m  in  no  condition  today  to  join  in  paeans 
of  praise  because,  though  John  Doe  has  maybe  done  me,  I  was  cute 
enough  to  do  Richard  Roe — and  ask  God’s  blessing  on  my  home.” 

He  lapsed  back  into  reserve  which  he  accentuated  by  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  newspaper.  The  other  man  returned  to  his  scrutiny 
of  the  landscape.  The  train  creaked  and  rattled  and  jolted  onward 
into  the  gathering  day.  From  time  to  time  the  hunted  eyes  of  the 
younger  man  lifted  and  searched  the  face  of  the  other,  curiously,  not 
antagonistically,  even  with  wistfulness.  Presently  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  increasing  ashen  grayness  of  his  companion’s  face.  At 
first  he  regarded  it  as  a  trick  of  light  and  meditated  on  the  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  of  age  and  haggard  illness  it  lent  to  the  face.  “Rich,  getting 
richer  and  all  played  out  physically,”  he  considered.  “God! — 
God! — they’re  thankful  to  God.  That’s  a  joke.”  Yet  the  ashen 
pallor  grew  until  he  knew  it  was  no  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  “That 
man  is  ill  and  he’s  getting  worse.  What’s  going  to  be  done  ?” 

His  companion  sunk  together  in  his  seat,  huddled  into  a  heap,  his 
face  drawn  to  ghastly  rigidity,  his  eyes  staring  and  frightened.  His 
hands  clutched  agonizingly  on  the  empty  air.  His  whole  body  con¬ 
tracted  and  relaxed  horribly  as  if  some  lance  of  torture  were  alter¬ 
nately  plunged  into  him  and  withdrawn  slowly. 

“What  is  it?  What’s  the  matter?”  The  younger  man  bent 
over  him  in  solicitude — unwilling  solicitude — raising  him  on  his  arm. 

The  other’s  hand  struck  against  his  heart.  “That,”  he  groaned. 
“Heart — I  can’t  breathe — Ah-h — heart — spell — haven’t  had  one — 
for — years.”  The  agony  seized  him  with  renewed  force,  racking 
his  body. 

“Haven’t  you  any  brandy — whiskey?”  asked  the  younger  man 
desperately. 

His  companion  shook  his  head.  He  was  past  speaking  for  the 
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“Looks  as  if  we  might  have  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving, 
doesn’t  it  ?” 

The  abrupt  sound  of  the  voice  nearly  jerked  the  younger  man 
from  his  seat.  When  he  gained  control  of  himself  he  answered, 
indifferently:  “You  mean  snow?  Or  prayer  and  fasting  like  the 
old  Pilgrims  went  in  for?” 

“I  meant  snow.  That  prayer  and  fasting  business  is  a  back 
number,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Looks  like  it.  We’ve  got  God  pushed  off  the  map  nowadays,” 
said  the  younger,  grimly.  “The  game  now  is  to  get  together  and 
eat  and  drink  till  you  can’t  hold  any  more  and  thank  our  almighty 
selves  that  we’ve  fooled  ’em — old  Nature  and  our  neighbors— again. 
Oh,  we’re  thankful  all  right.  But  it  makes  the  Pilgrim  father  look 
foolish.” 

The  listener  nodded  indulgently.  “That’s  one  way  of  putting 
it,”  he  replied.  “Not  many  traveling  today.  Everybody  home. 
Good  place  to  be.  Shan’t  mind  it  myself.  I  came  up  from  New 
York  on  the  express  and  changed  down  below  here.  Hard  trip,  too, 
isn’t  it  ?  I  haven’t  been  over  this  road  at  this  time  of  year  in  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  doesn’t  change  much — sort  of  a  year-in-and-year- 
out  crop  prosperity.” 

“  It’s  prosperous  enough,”  admitted  his  companion.  “  It  wouldn’t 
matter  much  if  there  wasn’t  crop  prosperity.  Nobody  is  going  to 
starve  to  death.  Plenty  of  grain  somewhere  else,  plenty  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  be  had.  No  cause  for  keeping  the  Lord  up  nights  to 
beseech  Him.  As  I  say,  it’s  only  when  we’ve  got  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing  beat  that  we  begin  to  be  thankful.  And  then,  out  of  a  slight 
sense  of  decency,  we  occasionally  lay  it  off  on  Him  and  tell  Him  He 
did  it.  But  everybody  who’s  frank  knows  that  God  isn’t  in  on  the 
deal.  We  do  it  ourselves.” 

“You’re  a  cynic,  my  friend,”  said  the  older  man.  “Better  not 
upset  customs.  It  doesn’t  pay.  I  don’t  know  where  you  are  going 
today — I  hope  to  a  good,  comfortable,  friendly  place  to  eat  a  good 
dinner.  That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do — with  my  father.  The  old 
gentleman  is  close  on  to  seventy.  I  haven’t  eaten  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  him  in  years.” 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  car  door  by  a  brakeman  caused 
the  younger  man  to  turn,  with  uneasy,  furtive  eyes.  He  did  not 
reply  to  his  companion. 

“It’s  the  home  feeling,”  pursued  the  other,  “that  the  American 
nation  is  strong  on.  There’s  where  the  thankfulness  comes  in.” 
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“Is  it?  I  thought  it  was  making  money — getting  money,”  re¬ 
torted  the  younger  man,  ironically.  “I  don’t  know  that  we  are  so 
thankful  for  the  home.  I  don’t  know  that  we  are  so  damned  thank¬ 
ful  for  anything.  We  lie  and  say  we  are — that’s  all.” 

“Look  here,  you  aren’t  in  the  spirit  of  this  holiday,”  laughed 
the  other.  “You  can’t  spoil  my  appetite  for  that  turkey  waiting 
for  me.  Brace  up!” 

The  younger  man  answered  his  laugh  shortly.  “I  don’t  want 
to  spoil  your  dinner.  Only  I’m  sick  of  this  fake  sentiment  of  ours. 
I  can  understand  the  with-prayer-and-fasting  idea  when  the  Indians 
are  after  you  and  the  chances  are  you’ll  be  dead — or  worse — before 
the  winter  is  over.  But  I’m  in  no  condition  today  to  join  in  paeans 
of  praise  because,  though  John  Doe  has  maybe  done  me,  I  was  cute 
enough  to  do  Richard  Roe — and  ask  God’s  blessing  on  my  home.” 

He  lapsed  back  into  reserve  which  he  accentuated  by  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  newspaper.  The  other  man  returned  to  his  scrutiny 
of  the  landscape.  The  train  creaked  and  rattled  and  jolted  onward 
into  the  gathering  day.  From  time  to  time  the  hunted  eyes  of  the 
younger  man  lifted  and  searched  the  face  of  the  other,  curiously,  not 
antagonistically,  even  with  wistfulness.  Presently  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  increasing  ashen  grayness  of  his  companion’s  face.  At 
first  he  regarded  it  as  a  trick  of  light  and  meditated  on  the  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  of  age  and  haggard  illness  it  lent  to  the  face.  “Rich,  getting 
richer  and  all  played  out  physically,”  he  considered.  “God! — 
God! — they’re  thankful  to  God.  That’s  a  joke.”  Yet  the  ashen 
pallor  grew  until  he  knew  it  was  no  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  “That 
man  is  ill  and  he’s  getting  worse.  What’s  going  to  be  done  ?” 

His  companion  sunk  together  in  his  seat,  huddled  into  a  heap,  his 
face  drawn  to  ghastly  rigidity,  his  eyes  staring  and  frightened.  His 
hands  clutched  agonizingly  on  the  empty  air.  His  whole  body  con¬ 
tracted  and  relaxed  horribly  as  if  some  lance  of  torture  were  alter¬ 
nately  plunged  into  him  and  withdrawn  slowly. 

“What  is  it?  What’s  the  matter?”  The  younger  man  bent 
over  him  in  solicitude — unwilling  solicitude — raising  him  on  his  arm. 

The  other’s  hand  struck  against  his  heart.  “That,”  he  groaned. 
“Heart — I  can’t  breathe — Ah-h — heart — spell — haven’t  had  one — 
for— years.”  The  agony  seized  him  with  renewed  force,  racking 
his  body. 

“Haven’t  you  any  brandy — whiskey?”  asked  the  younger  man 
desperately. 

His  companion  shook  his  head.  He  was  past  speaking  for  the 
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moment.  “Nor  I,”  said  the  other,  staring  helplessly  at  the  sick  man. 
“This  is  a  fine  business,”  he  told  himself.  “Is  he  going  to  die  here? 
Who  is  he  ?  And  where  does  he  live  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?”  His 
face  was  compassionate,  yet  he  felt  a  vast  irritation  at  the  situation, 
manifest  in  the  nervous  action  of  his  hands  and  mouth. 

In  a  momentary  relief  from  the  increasing  spasms,  the  elder  man 

fasped:  “Get  me  off  of  here — anywhere — next  station.  This  is 
filing  me — -I’ve  got  to  lie  down — or  die.  You’ve  got  to  get  me  off.” 
His  companion  gazed  speculatively  down  the  length  of  the  car  in 
the  direction  whence  they  had  come.  His  brows  contracted  in  a 
sharp  grip  of  thought.  He  glanced  back  at  the  writhing  form  behind 
him,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  pity.  Once  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  car.  The  train  was  slacking  speed  for  the 
next  stop.  As  the  noise  of  the  car  lessened  he  could  hear  more  plainly 
the  low,  incoherent  groans  of  the  other.  The  instant  of  decision 
came  and  passed.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  see  my  finish,” 
he  muttered,  “but  I  can’t  leave  the  poor  devil  to  die.” 

He  called  the  brakeman  and  together  they  lifted  the  man  from 
his  seat  and  took  him  out  on  the  platform  before  the  little  bleak,  de¬ 
serted  station. 

“He’s  pretty  near  all  in,  ain’t  he?”  whispered  the  brakeman  as 
he  returned  to  his  car.  The  train  pulled  out,  leaving  the  two  alone. 

AN  HOUR  later  the  sick  man  was  lying  in  the  “spare  bedroom” 
in  the  house  of  the  station  telegraph  operator — a  sympathetic, 
hospitable  young  man  with  an  ailing  wife  and  three  small 
children.  His  fellow-traveler,  who  had  been  so  forced  to  befriend  him, 
was  still  there.  The  room  itself  was  small  and  ugly  and  dark 
and  cold.  The  new-made  fire  which  crackled  in  an  unshapely  stove 
had  scarcely  begun  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ancient  lurking 
chill  of  the  place.  From  time  to  time  the  pale,  listless  wife  of  the 
operator  put  her  head  in  the  door  in  mute  question.  From  out  the 
shelter  of  her  skirts  would  peer  a  little  tow-headed  child  or  two, 
fearful  and  fascinated.  In  response  to  her  unasked  inquiry  she  got 
always  a  shake  of  the  head  from  the  man  who  sat  beside  the  bed. 
Outside  it  had  begun  to  snow,  a  thick,  wet,  obliterating  snow. 

They  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  man  who  was  ill. 
But  that  was  little.  The  village  in  which  they  found  themselves 
was  only  a  handful  of  upright-and-wing  houses  scattered  about  the 
rows  of  steel  rails.  There  was  a  doctor,  but  he,  too,  had  fallen  ill  and 
lay  in  his  bed.  They  had  telephoned  to  the  nearest  village  for  another. 
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He  was  away.  When  he  came  back  she  would  tell  him,  so  his  wife 
said,  but  certainly  he  must  first  eat  his  Thanksgiving  dinner.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  watch  and  wonder — and  to  hope,  if  to  hope 
were  worth  the  effort. 

Our  reluctant  friend  sat  beside  the  bed  and  pondered,  now  and 
again  shrugging  his  shoulders,  a  whimsical  shadow  of  a  smile  in  the 
corners  of  his  tight-drawn  mouth.  He  was  still  in  his  overcoat. 
And  the  man  whom  destiny  had  thrust  ruthlessly  into  his  charge  lay 
in  the  bed  groaning  wretchedly,  a  gaunt,  gray  wreck  of  a  man.  The 
shadowy  smile  sometimes  deepened  on  the  younger  man’s  face,  as 
if  the  full  bizarre  absurdity  of  this  blind,  indeterminable  event  over¬ 
came  him,  and  he  would  turn  away  his  head. 

“Why  doesn’t  the  doctor  come?”  kept  demanding  the  other. 

“He’ll  come — don’t  worry,”  was  the  invariable  answer. 

“But — Oh,  God,  man! — I  may  die.” 

“No,  you  won’t.  You’ll  be  better  soon.” 

For  the  first  hour  or  two  after  the  sick  man  had  been  put  in  bed, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  pain  were  lessening.  The  watcher  took  heart. 
In  one  of  the  periods  when  his  charge  lay  motionless  with  closed  eyes, 
he  felt  softly  in  the  pockets  of  the  man’s  discarded  garments  until 
he  found  a  leather  case.  In  it  he  discovered  what  he  searched  for — 
the  man’s  cards.  “Fraser  Warren,”  he  read,  and  the  address  was 
that  of  a  well-known  New  York  club.  “I  can’t  say  I’m  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Warren,”  he  thought.  Then  suddenly, 
“What  if  you  die?  That’s  my  finish.”  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
strode  to  the  window,  gazing  out  on  the  meek  desolation  of  the  winter 
country,  already  lightly  palled  with  snow.  “He  mustn’t  die.  I’m 
done  for  if  he  dies.”  He  went  hastily  back  to  the  bed  and  bent  over. 

As  if  to  defeat  his  will,  the  paroxysms  of  pain  began  again,  with 
the  sharpness  of  death  in  their  stabs.  Warren’s  eyes  met  his  in  the 
wild,  dumb  agony  of  an  animal.  Wrarren  had  forgotten,  as  the  des¬ 
perately  ill  forget,  his  relation  to  his  companion;  he  saw  in  him  the 
one  human  near  thing  between  him  and — an  end. 

“Don’t  let  me  die,”  he  got  out  shrilly.  “Don’t,  don’t!  Help 
me.  Can’t  you  do  something!  God,  don’t  leave  me!  Sit  here — 
on — bed.  Hold  my  hand— tight.  Tighter  than  that.  I  mustn’t 
lose  my  nerve — if  I  lose  my  head,  I’m  gone.  I— can  live — if  I  don’t 
get  frightened.  Rub  my  wrists — hard,  hard,  hard.  Too  much  at 
stake— business— understand  ?  Big — business — big  deal  next  week. 
You  won’t  leave  me,  will  you  ?” 

“No — I’ll  stay  right  here.  Don’t  worry.” 
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“Oh,  man,  there’s  a  woman — I’m  going  to  marrj  her — next 
month — you  hear?  Marry — next  month — I  tell  you  I  won’t  die” 

So  it  went  on.  The  other  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  held 
Warren’s  hand  in  a  stern,  unrelaxing  grip,  not  daring  to  loosen  his 
fingers.  With  his  free  hand  he  chafed  the  sick  man’s  wrists  when 
the  convulsions  of  pain  did  not  jerk  them  away.  He  began  to  lose 
the  sense  of  his  own  identity,  this  watcher,  as  he  sat  there  in  his 
cramped  uncomfortableness,  his  ears  jangling  with  the  piteous,  child¬ 
ish  cries.  His  belief  in  the  dignity  of  death  was  gone;  only  pity 
and  contempt  remained. 

“Where  is  the  doctor?”  Warren  was  crying.  “Why  doesn’t 
he  come  ?” 

“He’ll  come.  He’ll  be  here,”  the  other  man  answered,  mechan¬ 
ically. 

“  Talk  to  me,”  went  on  Warren,  wildly.  “  Help  me  keep  my  head. 
Read  to  me,  can’t  you  ?  Why  don’t  you  do  something  ?  Don’t 
you  care?” 

His  companion  gazed  helplessly  about  the  room.  He  saw  no 
book  there  except  a  cheaply  bound  Bible  on  the  bureau. 

“There’s  a  Bible — you  want  that?”  he  asked. 

“Anything — only  do  something.” 

The  younger  man  released  himself  long  enough  to  fetch  the  Bible. 
It  fell  open  at  the  Psalms.  A  grim  sense  of  humor  possessed  him, 
and  after  a  moment’s  search  he  began  to  read;  as  he  read  he  had  a 
mental  glimpse  of  himself  sitting  on  the  bed  of  an  unknown  man 
holding  his  hand  and  reading  the  Bible.  It  charged  his  voice  with 
irony. 

He  took  a  certain  delight  in  the  fine  incongruity  of  it  all,  in  the 
splendid  sarcasm  of  the  words  he  read  in  the  face  of  their  situation. 

“  ‘Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
His  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits:  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction;  who  crowneth 
thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies;  who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things ;  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle’s.’  ” 

At  first  only  his  mouth  was  full  of  the  sonorous  rhetoric;  his 
thought  kept  to  the  grim  absurdity  of  the  occasion,  to  the  idea  of 
his  reading  a  Thanksgiving  psalm  at  such  a  time,  at  such  a  place. 
Yet  as  he  went  mechanically  on,  the  words  took  on  a  new  significance, 
or  rather  an  old  significance.  A  great,  fearful  solemnity  encom¬ 
passed  him.  He  forgot  the  groans  of  his  companion,  he  forgot  the 
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band  he  held,  the  room  he  was  in.  There  was  in  him  only  the  sense 
of  two  small  creatures  beset  by  awful  terrors.  His  voice  uncon¬ 
sciously  took  on  a  pleading  accent.  He  was  reading  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  Warren.  “  ‘He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.’  ” 

He  read  on  and  on,  turning  backward  or  forward  as  the  impulse 
seized  him,  or  as  some  awakened  memory  of  his  boyhood  suggested. 
The  puny  outcries  of  this  man  beside  him,  his  own  revolt  against  the 
thing  he  was  fleeing  from,  became  in  some  way  dignified  and  up¬ 
lifted  in  the  face  of:  “  ‘Return,  ye  children  of  men.  For  a  thousand 
years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night.  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood;  they  are  as 
a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.  In  the 
evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.’  ”  Presently  he  became  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  crying  to  Something  to  save  him;  that  the  words 
he  read  were  instinct  with  a  human  appeal,  his  appeal  merging  into 
the  appeal  of  Warren  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Psalm  and  of  all  men. 
They  were  at  a  primitive  moment,  naked,  laid  bare,  afraid. 

The  hours  went  by  solemnly.  Once  the  telegraph  operator  came 
in  on  tip-toe  and  whispered:  “The  wife  wants  to  know  if  you’ll  come 
down  and  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  us  ?” 

The  watcher  shook  his  head.  “I  can’t  leave  him.  I  don’t 
want  anything  to  eat.”  Then  he  resumed  his  reading.  .  .  . 

TOWARD  twilight,  after  this  strange  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 
and  pain,  the  doctor  came,  a  bluff  hearty  man,  suggestive  of 
his  late  feasting  and  good  cheer.  He  gave  Warren  medicine 
and  some  opiate  to  induce  sleep  and  ease  the  pain. 

“Not  a  very  gay  Thanksgiving  for  you  and  your  friend  here,”  he 
said  as  he  departed. 

The  other  shook  his  head  absently.  “No — a  good  deal  like  the 
original  product  in  some  ways.” 

The  doctor  stared,  then  laughed.  “Oh,  I  see — but  that’s  out 
of  date  now.” 

“Yes — quite,”  the  other  answered.  He  followed  the  doctor  into 
the  hall.  “What  about  him?”  he  asked.  “Will  he  die?” 

“I  think  the  worst  of  it  is  over.  In  some  miraculous  way  the  man 
has  existed  throughout  the  day.  He’ll  sleep  now.  Tomorrow  I’ll 
come  again.  He’ll  be  better  then.” 

“Yes,  come  tomorrow.  I  can’t  stay.  I  have  to  go  on  as  soon 
as  possible.” 
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When  Warren  had  fallen  asleep,  his  companion  went  out  under 
the  sky.  The  snow  had  ceased.  There  were  high,  keen  stars.  He 
stood  as  one  on  the  first  awakening  from  a  dream,  dazed.  The  recent 
experience  had  been  so  immemorial,  so  untranslatable  into  the  more 
or  less  expected  occurrences  of  life,  that  he  could  not  revert  easily 
to  his  own  familiar  affairs.  The  object  of  the  early  morning  that 
he  had  seen  so  clearly,  whose  effect  he  had  calculated  so  coolly,  now, 
here  in  this  alien  vastness,  where  the  rush  of  Almighty  wings  might 
sweep  the  silence,  were  almost  unthinkable;  he  was  bewildered, 
unnerved,  affrighted. 

“What  a  Thanksgiving  Day,”  he  murmured.  “We  have  spent 
the  day  in  fear  of  death — and  our  enemies — fasting  and  praying. 
Great  heaven,  what  a  reversion  to  our  forefathers.  To  the  ideas  of 
them.  He  is  not  a  Puritan  exactly,  nor  am  I.  And  he  has  escaped. 
He  can  be  thankful  all  right.  Me — what’s  the  end  of  me?” 

He  returned  to  the  upper  room.  Warren  was  asleep.  A  kerosene 
lamp  burned  evilly  on  the  bureau.  He  pulled  a  chair  to  the  stove, 
replenished  the  fire,  and  sunk  into  abstraction.  He  was  so  little  heed¬ 
ful  of  the  flight  of  time  that  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  Warren 
stirred,  awroke,  and  called  to  him  in  a  weak  voice. 

“Come  over  here,”  he  said. 

His  companion  came  to  the  bed  and  sat  down.  “Howr  are  you  ?” 
he  asked. 

“Better.  It’s  over  now%  thank  God.  No  need  to  worry.  Maybe 
it  wron’t  happen  again  for  a  long  time.  What  time  is  it  ?” 

“About  midnight.” 

“The  day  has  gone.  I  didn’t  get  home.  Queer  Thanksgiving, 
eh  ?” 

“Very.” 

“You  w7ere  speaking  this  morning  about — oh — prayer  and  fasting. 
We— had  it.” 

“Yes — no  doubt  of  that.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  Bible  did  any  good?” 

“It  was  adapted  to  the  occasion — which  is  more  than  you  can'say 
of  the  usual  service  of  the  day.” 

“God  knows  I’m  thankful.  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  live  for.  And  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  for - ” 

“Don’t  try.” 

“  But  I  w?ant  to.  Never  in  all  my  life  was  any  man  so  white  to  me.” 

“Let’s  forget  that.” 

“Forget  it?  I’ve  ruined  your  day - ” 
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“No,  you  haven’t  ruined  my  day.  You’ve  only  ruined  what  I 
was  going  to  do  today.” 

“Important  ?” 

“Very.” 

“I’m  sorry.  Can’t  I  make  it  up  to  you  ?” 

“No.” 

“I  wish  you’d  tell  me  your  name.  Mine  is  Warren.” 

“It  wouldn’t  help  any  to  tell  you  my  name,  Mr.  Warren.” 

The  sick  man  raised  his  head  curiously.  “It  would  help  me . 
Who  are  you  ?  What  made  you  do  this  ?” 

“The  Lord  knows  what  made  me  do  it.  As  to  who  I  am — now 
that  we’ve  got  through  safely — it  can’t  matter.  If  you  think  you  can 
get  on  alone  safely  through  the  night,  I’d  like  to  go.  There’s  a  train 
at  three  in  the  morning.  I  want  to  catch  it  if  I  can’t  help  any  more.” 

Warren  lifted  himself  higher  in  the  bed.  His  eyes,  bleached  as 
they  were  from  pain,  drew  together  keenly.  “See  here,”  he  said 
quickly,  “we’ve  been  thrown  together  for  the  damnedest  Thanks¬ 
giving  that  two  men  ever  had.  We’ve  been  pretty  close  to  the  limit 
of  what  life  has  to  offer.  You’ve  got  a  story  to  tell.  Tell  it.” 

His  friend  laughed  shortly.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation  he 
answered.  “You  are  right.  It’s  a  queer  day.  I’ll  help  to  make 
it  queerer.  I’m  a  defaulter.  I  was  running  away  when  you  stopped 
me.  If  you  hadn’t,  I’d  been  far  away  by  now.  That’s  the  story.” 

There  was  a  silence.  “So  I  ruined  your  chance?”  said  Warren. 

“In  all  probability.” 

“How  much  were  you  short?” 

“Fifteen  hundred  dollars.” 

“Not  much.” 

“Not  for  you  maybe.  For  me.” 

“What’d  you  do  it  for?” 

“Wife.” 

“How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“She  was  sick.  I  sent  her  to  a  hospital  for  an  operation.  She 
died  afterward.  I  didn’t  have  the  money.  So  I  took  it  out  of  the 
firm — little  by  little.” 

“  Ah !”  Then — “  What  firm  ?” 

“May  and  Spaulding,  in  Glenloch.  I  was  the  cashier.” 

“  John  May  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  know  him.  What’s  your  name?” 

“Steele — Haven  Steele.  Suggestive,  eh?” 
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“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 

“  Get  out.” 

“Have  they  discovered  it — the  loss?” 

“Not  yet.  They  won’t  before  tomorrow  night.” 

“If  you  are  caught?” 

Steele  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“If  the  money  were  paid?” 

“It  won’t  be  paid.  In  any  case  May  is  a  hard  man.  I’m  done 
for  there.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“Get  away — begin  again.  I’m  no  criminal.” 

There  was  another  long  silence.  Warren  spoke  again.  “I  know 
May.  I’ll — fix  it  for  you  before  tomorrow  night.  It  so  happens  that 
I  can  fix  it.” 

“Could  you  fix  it  so  that  they  wouldn’t  chase  me?”  demanded 
Steele,  desperately.  “That  idea  of  people  after  me — Indians — kills 
me.  Could  you  do  that  ?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“Tell  him  I’ll  pay  it  back,  will  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Steele  felt  out  and  found  Warren’s  hand.  He  held  it  closely. 
Suddenly  he  put  his  face  into  his  free  arm.  “God,  God,  God,”  he 
muttered,  “I’m  thankful.  God,  I’m  thankful.  ‘Who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases.  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities.’  ” 

Neither  of  them  spoke  again.  The  fire  died  down  and  the  room 
grew  cold.  Warren  fell  asleep  once  more.  Steele  gently  released 
his’fhand,  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into  the  man’s  face  steadily. 
Noiselessly  he  replenished  the  fire,  took  his  coat  and  hat,  and  went 
away. 
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TO  sit  at  close  of  some  right  royal  day 

Wherein  we’ve  had  our  hearty  fill  of  play— 
To  sit,  and  smilingly  in  retrospect 
Upon  each  golden  moment  dwell,  reflect, 

Dear  satisfaction  is:  yet  less,  far  less 
Contents  it  than  when,  after  strain  and  stress, 
Surveying  backward,  by  the  night  reprieved, 

We  gloat  and  triumph  over  work  achieved. 

— Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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JONAS  LIE  OF  NORWAY  AND  AMERICA: 
A  PAINTER  WHO  HAS  FOUND  THE  SECRET 
OF  SUGGESTING  ON  CANVAS  NATURE’S 
MANIFOLD  MOODS 

ONAS  LIE,  painter  of  wild  winds  and  thunderclouds, 
of  snow  hills  and  vague,  misty  rivers,  is  an  American 
by  environment  and  training,  a  Scandinavian  by 
heritage.  Having  learned  hard  common  sense  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  has  decided  to  remain 
in  America  to  study  and  work  until  he  begins  to  feel 
the  fulness  of  power  that  every  true  artist  recognizes 
when  it  comes  into  his  own  work.  Having  inherited  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  together  with  the  great  gift  of  a  rare,  fine  execution,  he  has 
decided  that  when  the  day  comes  that  assures  him  of  the  possibility 
of  greater  fulfilment  in  his  art,  he  will  go  back  to  Norway  for  a  long 
sojourn  to  paint  the  legends,  myths  and  superstitions  of  his  native  land. 

So  drenched  is  Norway  with  old  legends  and  fairy  stories  and  a 
pervasive  intimacy  with  the  supernatural  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  Norwegian  character,  especially  as  expressed  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  art,  without  some  comprehension  of  the  spirit-world.  For, 
the  world  of  the  sailors  and  fishers  of  the  white  Northland,  the  world 
of  the  peasants  and  the  simple  country  folk,  is  inhabited  by  savage, 
wicked  elves  and  spirits;  everything  is  controlled  by  its  own  demon, 
who  must  be  propitiated  if  life  is  to  go  smoothly.  Even  the  weather 
is  controlled  by  various  demons,  and  the  canny  Finns  with  their 
pretensions  of  magical  power  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
superstitious  Norwegians,  many  of  whom  still  buy  fair  weather  from 
the  Gan-Finn  by  the  sackful.  Whoever  has  known  a  Norwegian 
fisherman  has  heard  of  the  Draug,  that  demon  of  the  sea  who  rides 
in  half  a  boat,  and  who  is  a  warning  of  swift  and  awful  death. 

Jonas  Lie  acknowledges  that,  in  spite  of  his  practical,  common- 
sense  existence  in  unsuperstitious  America,  as  soon  as  he  gets 
among  the  peasants  of  his  native  province,  he  is  driven  by  a  kincFof 
atavistic  force  into  a  temporary  full  acceptance  of  their  superstitions. 
In  a  word,  American  training  has  not  eradicated  the  heritage  he 
received  from  his  Norwegian  ancestry,  and  there  still  remains  the 
power  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  superstitions,  and  the 
ability  to  see  them  fully  from  the  peasants’  and  sailors’  point  of  view, 
even  while,  on  the  other  hand,  intellectually  recognizing  their  absurdity. 
And  so  Jonas  Lie  intends  in  time  to  make  a  record  in  his  paintings 
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of  these  fascinating  and  mysterious  myths  and  legends,  just  as  his 
uncle,  the  great  Jonas  Lie  of  Norway,  has  done  in  literature. 

Jonas  Lie  the  painter  is  still  a  very  young  man.  He  was  born 
in  Norway  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  his  father  died  and  it  was  decided  that  the  boy  should  go 
to  the  famous  uncle  whose  name  he  bears,  and  who  was  then  residing 
in  Paris.  After  a  wonderful  year  spent  in  the  French  capital,  he 
came  to  America  to  join  his  mother,  who  was  a  young  American 
woman.  With  the  exception  of  brief  visits  to  his  native  land,  he 
has  resided  in  his  mother’s  country  ever  since,  being,  in  fact,  more 
American  than  Norwegian  in  tastes  and  appearance.  When  he 
came  to  this  country  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  was  entered  in  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  the  conspicuous  merit  of 
this  famous  school  founded  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  that  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  individual  talent  of  whatever  kind 
may  be  shown.  It  was  not  long  before  young  Lie’s  artistic  gifts 
were  manifest  in  his  work.  Back  in  his  own  Norway  he  had,  as  a 
very  little  boy,  heard  the  call  of  the  art  spirit,  and  had  seen  in  his 
fantastic  boyish  fancy  the  vision  of  a  life  given  to  the  service  of  this 
spirit.  In  these  very  young  days,  however,  his  dream  had  been  of 
music,  and  he  thought  of  being  a  great  composer  whose  work  should 
interpret  the  spirit  of  his  country  in  exquisite  sound.  But  here  in 
America  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  he  found  that  his  greatest 
gift  seemed  to  do  with  line  and  color,  and  he  followed  the  advice 
of  wise  teachers  when  they  urged  him  to  develop  this  gift  along  with 
his  musical  sense.  He  was  encouraged  to  attend  the  evening  classes 
of  the  Academy  of  Design  for  a  year  or  so,  and  after  that  he  had  a 
course  of  hard  work  at  the  Art  Students’  League,  all  of  this  work 
being  done  in  the  evening.  While  he  was  still  a  student  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  he  had  the  temerity  to  send  a  small  canvas  to  the  jury  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  nineteen  hundred.  The  boy’s  picture,  “The  Gray  Day,” 
painted  at  Rockaway  Beach,  was  accepted  and  well  hung.  Since 
that  time  he  has  exhibited  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Academy. 

THREE  years  later,  he  met  with  an  even  more  gratifying  success 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  Not  only 
was  his  canvas  accepted  by  the  jury,  but  it  was  promptly  pur¬ 
chased  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  veteran  artist,  W.  M.  Chase, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  young  Norwegian  has  never 
waned.  Mr.  Lie  tells  an  amusing  story  concerning  Mr.  Chase’s 
interest  in  his  work.  When  he  (Lie)  was  told  by  the  Pennsylvania 
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Academy  of  the  sale  of  his  picture,  he  immediately  began  to  pledge 
his  credit  to  the  extent  of  the  price  he  was  to  receive  for  the  painting — 
money  being  scarce  with  him,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  young  Amer¬ 
ican  painters.  After  incurring,  on  the  strength  of  the  purchase, 
a  variety  of  distressing  small  liabilities,  he  was  surprised  one  day  to 
receive  his  picture  back  with  no  word  of  explanation,  and  his  financial 
embarrassment  was  as  great  as  his  surprise.  Ruefully  the  picture 
was  laid  aside  and  its  frame  appropriated  for  another  painting  to  be 
submitted  for  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  Thii 
canvas  in  turn  was  accepted  and  hung.  On  varnishing  day,  when 
Lie  came  back  from  the  exhibition,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy,  explaining  that  the  picture  which  Mr.  Chase 
had  purchased  had  been  returned  by  mistake,  and  that  he  wished 
it  the  next  day.  But  the  frame  was  gone,  was,  in  fact,  hung  at  the 
New  York  exhibition.  There  was  a  great  scurry  to  duplicate  it,  but 
of  course  the  picture  was  delivered  promptly  the  next  day,  and  young 
Jonas  Lie  went  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  with  a  glad  heart, 
to  find  to  his  still  further  surprise  that  the  Society  picture  had  also 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Chase. 

Since  this  first  success  Lie  has  not  lacked  appreciation  in  America, 
where  he  really  more  than  half  belongs.  Until  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  he  worked  as  a  designer  in  a  cotton  print  factory, 
giving  only  his  leisure  hours  to  his  painting.  And  yet  m  spite  of  his 
being  absorbed  in  this  rather  humble  method  of  earning  his  living, 
he  has  made  a  constant  and  successful  showing  of  his  pictures  at 
the  most  important  exhibitions;  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  by  special  invitation.  He  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  for  his  “Mill  Race,”  a  picture 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Thaulow,  which  was  purchased  by  the  St. 
Louis  Club,  and  he  is  now  represented  in  many  of  the  best  private 
and  public  galleries  in  America.  In  spite  of  his  exhibition  successes, 
Mr.  Lie  prefers  individual  exhibitions,  believing,  as  so  many  artists 
do  now,  that  the  public  can  get  a  just  estimate  of  an  artist’s  work  only 
by  seeing  it  collectively  displayed. 

In  considering  the  work  of  Jonas  Lie  we  are  not  measuring  attain¬ 
ment  so  much  as  we  are  watching  the  development  of  an  interesting 
career.  True,  he  has  produced  work  of  which  many  an  older  painter 
might  be  proud;  but  his  greatest  merit  of  strength  lies  in  the  steady, 
consistent  progress  born  out  of  conscientious  and  patient  labor  and 
also  out  of  the  courage  with  which  he  has  met  and  overcome  ob¬ 
stacles  which  might  have  killed  the  spirit  of  a  less  sincere  artist. 
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JONAS  LIE  started  in  life  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  artistic  gift 
from  a  family  noted  for  genius  in  one  form  or  another.  In 
Norway  today  there  is  probably  no  more  beloved  name  than 
that  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  Jonas  Lie,  after  whom  the  young  painter 
was  named.  Less  well  known  to  English  and  American  readers 
than  Ibsen,  Sinding  or  Bjornsen;  in  Scandinavia  he  is  far  more 
widely  read  and  more  generally  appreciated.  No  other  writer  has 
attained  anything  like  Lie’s  commanding  literary  influence  and  fame 
in  Norway.  He  has  woven  into  grim,  weird,  thrilling  tales  the  folk 
myths  and  superstitions  which  are  so  inextricably  a  part  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  daring  sailors  and  fishers  of  the  sub-arctic  Northland;  and 
to  the  Norwegian  country  folk  these  stories  have  a  realism  the  for¬ 
eigner  can  hardly  understand.  The  elder  Lie  has  long  been  looked 
upon  by  Continental  critics  as  a  supreme  master  of  the  short  story. 
He  has  been  called  “the  world’s  greatest  short  story  writer,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  de  Maupassant.”  Ibsen  admired  the  elder 
Lie’s  work  immensely,  and  the  two  men  were  intimate  and  devoted 
friends.  It  is  said  that  Lie  served  Ibsen  as  a  model  for  many  of  the 
qualities  of  Dr.  Stockmann  in  “An  Enemy  of  the  People.” 

What  more  natural,  then,  that  the  young  American  wife  of  the 
Norwegian  civil  engineer  should  name  her  son  after  the  famous 
uncle,  the  writer  beloved  by  her  husband’s  people — -whom  she  had 
come  to  love  as  her  own  people  ?  In  addition,  there  were  painters, 
poets,  musicians  and  novelists  in  this  family  circle.  There  was 
an  aunt  who  was  idolized  in  the  country  as  Norway’s  greatest  pianist, 
and  a  cousin,  Eyolf  Soot,  a  painter  of  strange,  wild  genius,  too  in¬ 
dolent  to  give  his  countrymen  all  his  work  that  they  craved,  and 
choosing  for  his  few  pictures  always  weird  and  terrible  themes  which 
had  a  vast  appeal  to  the  wild  imagination  of  his  Northland  admirers. 

And  so,  when  the  great  Ibsen  died  and  was  borne  to  his  tomb,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  procession  of  the  most  notable  men  in  Norway,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  centered  about  young  Jonas  Lie, 
who,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  the  writer,  was  one  of  the  vast  cor¬ 
tege.  From  time  to  time,  word  had  come  from  America  of  the 
successes  of  young  Lie,  who  had  gone  away  as  a  little  boy,  and  the 
fact  that  his  pictures  were  so  often  of  snow-covered  hillsides  was 
noted  with  pride.  Who  but  a  Norwegian  could  paint  snow  encrusted 
by  frost  so  that  it  had  the  effect  of  sparkling  in  icy  winds  ? 

And  that  the  blood  of  the  North  is  truly  in  his  veins  is  shown 
in  many  of  the  winter  landscapes  of  Jonas  Lie;  born  and  cradled 
in  the  land  of  snow  and  ice,  winter  subjects  appeal  to  him  more  than 
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any  others.  He  likes  best  to  paint  a  snow-covered  hillside  with  a 
gray,  leaden  sky;  here  and  there  a  bright-colored  weed  pushing 
through  the  stretches  of  white.  Or  quiet,  mysterious  scenes  in  which 
a  lone  bird  hovers  above  a  hilltop  that  is  shrouded  in  snow.  Some 
of  his  work  in  this  key  suggests  the  painting  of  the  other  great  Scandi¬ 
navian,  Fritz  Thaulow.  There  is  a  force  about  his  work,  a  mastery 
of  composition,  which  goes  far  to  atone  for  an  occasional  artificiality 
of  expression,  or  crudity  of  coloring.  Both  these  weaknesses,  it  is 
noticed  by  those  who  love  and  follow  his  work,  are  becoming  rarer, 
for  he  is  conscientious  and  patient  in  his  desire  for  perfection — and 
only  twenty-seven  years  old.  So  far  Lie  has  painted  a  great  many 
Norwegian  landscapes,  but  practically  nothing  of  the  life  of  his  native 
land;  but  one  canvas  of  Norwegian  people,  “The  Peasants’  Dance,” 
a  picture  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times.  It  shows  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  barn,  lighted  by  a  low-hanging,  smoky  lamp;  there  are 
rough,  serious-looking  peasants,  men  and  women,  all  dancing  wildly 
to  a  fiddler’s  labored  music.  The  difficulties  of  composition  incidental 
to  the  blending  of  the  riot  of  color  in  the  garish  dress  of  the  peasants 
have  been  well  and  thoughtfully  mastered,  and  the  result  is  an  in¬ 
timate  picture  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  in  a  play  mood.  It  is  a 
scene  that  suggests  Grieg’s  “Northern  Dances.”  Other  figure 
paintings,  but  not  of  Norwegian  life,  are  “The  Emigrant’s  Wharf,” 
showing  a  row  of  uncouth  and  anxious  figures  against  the  sullen, 
sombre  evening  sky,  and  “Burning  Leaves,”  a  picture  of  rich  color 
in  which  two  children  are  watching  a  pile  of  slowly  burning  leaves. 

As  a  painter  of  Nature,  viewing  her  many  moods  with  the  eyes  of 
a  poet  and  idealist,  Lie  has  reached  his  highest  level  thus  far.  Like 
his  friend,  Van  Dearing  Perrine,  he  likes  Nature  in  motion;  he  likes 
the  whirl  of  wind  and  storm  through  his  pictures;  yet  the  caressing 
play  of  sunlight  on  frosted  snow  and  the  gentle  breeze  and  slow- 
floating  clouds  interest  him  no  less  than  the  wild  bursts  of  destructive 
storm.  The  clouds  of  a  June  day,  hazy  and  dreamy,  and  the  storm 
clouds  that  tell  dark  tales  of  elemental  passion  are  equally  interesting 
to  this  painter.  Or,  in  another  mood,  he  paints  a  boat  that  glides 
like  a  phantom  in  an  evening  calm.  Standing  before  one  of  his 
wild  storm  pictures  such  as  “Wind  Swept,”  or  “Autumn  Gale,” 
if  one  is  imaginative  there  is  a  shiver  of  apprehension  before  the  blast 
which  strips  the  poplars  and  beeches  of  their  autumn  leaves.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  no  man  could  paint  such  an  invisible  force  as  the 
wind,  but  Jonas  Lie  has  found  out  the  secret  of  his  art  which  sends 
a  gale  across  canvas  from  frame  to  frame. 


THINGS  ENGLISH  AND  JAPANESE:  MORE  OF 
THE  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  LAFCADIO 
HEARN:  BY  OSMAN  EDWARDS 

MIGHT  Tiave  been  inferred  from  his  devotion  to  the 
French  Romantics,  Lafcadio  Hearn  admired  their 
greatest  English  disciple  with  similar  enthusiasm  and 
entered  a  similar  protest  against  ungrateful  decadence. 
Ofy  Mr.  Swinburne’s  amplitude  he  wrote  in  ample 
praise : 

“You  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fairly  gauged  the 
envergure  of  Swinburne:  it  takes  time — for  his  genius  is  like  ‘a  land 
shadowing  with  wings.’  The  greatest  lyric  poetry,  the  greatest 
trilogy  of  drama,  the  finest  modern  presentation  in  English  literature 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  of  the  Gothic  spirit — even  this  is  but  a  part'' of 
Swinburne.  Surely  he  has  the  right  to  juggle  with  words  occasionally 
— to  make  sounding  skeletons  of  form  that  will  teach  new  possibilities. 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the  broad  thinker  now  to  stand  up  for 
Swinburne — considering  the  real  nature  of  the  base  reaction  against 
him — the  bigotry  that  dares  the  question  ‘Is  he  a  poet  at  all?’  Had 
he  written  only  ‘Hertha’  he  would  still  stand  in  the  front  line.  Only 
Meredith  has  put  thoughts  like  that  into  verse. 

“I  fancy  that  we  are  ungrateful  to  our  greatest,— do  not  take  the 
time  to  assure  ourselves  how  great  they  are, — to  convince  ourselves 
that  after  a  hundred  readings  the  charm  still  grows,  and  will  continue 
to  grow  from  soul  to  soul  forever.  We  are  too  much  allured  by  the 
new — the  charm  of  ‘the  strange  woman;’  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  one  hundred  the  strange  Muse  does  not  deserve  our  worship. 

.  .  .  Surely  a  conservative  movement  in  poetry  must  come — if  only  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  the  art  of  expression.” 

One  may  infer  from  the  transcription  of  a  lecture  on  “Naked 
Poetry,”  taken  down  in  longhand  by  Mr.  Teizaburo  Inomata  and 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  Miss  Bisland’s  volume,  that  such  talks  on 
English  literature  had  a  higher  value  than  the  lecturer  attached  to 
them.  Their  fusion  of  ethical  with  literary  comment  would  convey 
more  of  the  spirit  of  an  author  than  technical  criticism  of  the  form, 
necessarily  unfamiliar  to  Tokyo  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
T.  Ochiai  will  give  to  the  world  more  extracts  from  those  “five 
manuscript  volumes,”  if  only  to  confute  the  lecturer’s  over-modest 
estimate  of  himself. 

“ - Ah!  my  lectures!  No,  they  will  never  be  printed.  I  could 

never  become  a  critic.  My  talks  to  the  students  about  the  great  poets 
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are  the  talks  of  a  man  without  scholarship.  I  make  the  lectures 
appeal  only  to  the  emotional  and  intellectually-imaginative  side  of  my 
pupils — I  explain  sentiments,  make  parallels  with  Buddhist  philoso¬ 
phy  and  emotional  philosophy.  In  fact  I  do  everything  which  it  is 
forbidden  to  do  in  a  Western  university — at  least  I  so  imagine.  But 
the  result,  in  the  case  of  Japanese  students,  satisfies  me:  I  excite 
their  curiosity,  prompt  them  to  attempt  translations,  I  have  actually 
succeeded  in  making  Rossetti  popular  with  them,  and  in  interesting 
them  in  Fitzgerald,  Meredith,  James  Thompson,  O’Shaughnessy,  etc., 
as  well  as  Swinburne  in  his  Gothic  phases.  When  I  say  this,  you 
must  understand  me  to  mean  only  that  I  have  evoked  interest:  the 
whole  comprehension  of  such  foreign  poetry  is  out  of  the  question. 
Were  the  lectures  printed,  everybody  would  laugh;  but  they  were 
written  out  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come— and,  at  times,  worded  and  illustrated  as  for  children.” 

Of  the  younger  writers  Kipling  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  He  was 
angry  with  a  criticaster,  who  had  denied  the  possession  of  style  to 
the  author  of  “The  Naulahka.”  “Does  he  really  think  that  Kipling 
has  no  style  ?  Certainly  his  work  shows  immense  care  and  control. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  style? — I  take  style  to  be  the  personality, 
the  character  of  the  man,  expressed  in  language — the  individual  dif¬ 
ference  made  recognizable  by  choice  of  words  and  measure  of  sen¬ 
tences.  Gosse  is  inclined  to  grant  Kipling  style.  Let  me  suggest  a 
reading  of  the  passage  from ‘The  Naulahka,’  beginning  ‘Listen,  my 
sister.’  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  style  there.  Still  for  a  suppler 
and  rarer  quality  I  am  fonder  of  Stevenson.  Kipling’s  greatness  in 
poetry  depends  somewhat  (although  by  no  means  altogether)  on  his 
recognition  of  the  truth  insisted  upon  by  Emerson — that  the  language 
of  the  street  is  more  forcible  by  far  than  the  language  of  the  academy. 
I  believe  the  future  princes  of  prose  will  be  obliged  to  master 
both.” 

Thus  the  weaver  of  beautiful  words,  himself  a  “prince  of  prose,” 
was  less  horrified  than  many  fastidious  purists  by  the  auriferous  slang 
of  “The  Absent-minded  Beggar.”  Though  his  sympathies  were 
wholly  with  the  Boers,  he  was  touched  by  the  Imperialist  Tyrtseus 
and  expressed  no  grudging  appreciation : — 

“By  this  last  mail  I  received  from  you  the  (to  me  precious)  copy 
of  Kipling’s  ripping  and  ringing  appeal.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
stirred  quite  as  much  by  the  warm  vigorous  humanism  of  the  thing, 
as  by  the  glorious  lilt  and  rhythm  of  the  verses.  Indeed  Kipling  seems 
to  be  directly  inspired  in  most  of  what  he  sings  by  the  very  Lord  and 
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Giver  of  Life— though  I  thought  that  there  was  something  of  an  in¬ 
sincere  tone  in  that  poem  about  Paul  Kruger  in  the  ‘Old  King.’ 

“My  father,  Charles  Bush  Hearn,  was  Surgeon-Major  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Regiment  (now  Second  Battalion , West  Riding,  I  think) : 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  child,  our  house  used  to  be  peopled 
at  times  with  young  men  in  scarlet  and  gold.  With  me  the  love  of  the 
English  army  is  perhaps  hereditary:  I  could  not  fail  to  sympathise 
with  Kipling’s  splendid  call  for  help.  Yet — forgive  me  for  saying  it 
— I  could  not  but  regret  at  the  same  time  that  the  poor  brave  Boers 
have  no  bard  to  speak  for  them;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  same 
humanism  extended  to  the  other  side — a  nos  amis  les  ennemis .” 

IT  was  very  natural  that  on  general  as  well  as  particular  grounds 
Hearn’s  hereditary  love  of  the  army  was  far  outweighed  by 
other  sentiments,  which  the  Boer  war  called  into  play.  While  he 
felt  deeply,  he  also  reasoned  soundly,  and  none  who  accept  his  pre¬ 
mises  could  question  the  justice  or  the  sincerity  of  his  conclusions. 

“As  for  the  Boer  war-episode,”  he  wrote,  “alas!  Kipling,  whom  I 
reverenced,  and  Swinburne,  advocate  of  human  freedom  (!)  have 
both  sinned  against  justice  in  my  poor  opinion.  Yes,  as  you  say,  the 
Boer  system  of  society  was  ‘behind  the  age;’  but  is  that  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  their  country  and  customs  to 
themselves,  and  to  resist  outside  pressure  that  threatens  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  short  order,  of  their  patriarchal  contentment  and  simplicity? 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  introduction  of  Western  civilization  into 
Japan  seems  a  horrible  injustice;  and  the  spectacle  of  an  older  and, 
in  some  respects,  more  moral  system — full  of  delicacy  and  strange 
beauty — being  deformed  and  destroyed  by  our  industrial  exactions, 
is  not  pretty!  There  are  men  who  have  the  courage  to  state  plainly 
that  might  is  right,  and  in  the  cosmic  order  of  things  I  suppose  that  it 
is.  But  I  have  the  emotional  bias.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  quite 
certain  that  because  our  civilization  of  applied  science  has  the  effect 
of  increasing,  by  forced  effort,  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  brain,  and  the 
meshes  of  the  nervous  plexus — of  obliging  a  race  to  become  more 
powerful — it  should  not  be  resisted  on  just  grounds.  As  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  moral  question  of  right  and  wrong,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  are 
hideously  wrong.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses  move  against  the 
weak.” 

Replying  to  some  pleas  in  extenuation  of  British  policy,  he  thus 
arraigned  it: 

“I  have  no  doubt  about  the  condition  of  English  subjects  under 
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Boer  jurisdiction  being  unpleasant.  But  my  position  would  be  that 
English  subjects  had  no  business  in  the  Transvaal — no  right  to  go 
there  unless  willing  to  submit  to  those  hard  conditions.  It  strikes  me 
that  English  subjects  in  Russia  would  have  to  bear  Russian  law ;  and 
that  their  dislike  of  that  law  would  not  be  a  sound  political  or  moral 
reason  for  declaring  war  against  Russia.  It  would  cost  too  much. 
England  was  ready  to  strike  at  the  Transvaal,  because  she  felt  toler¬ 
ably  sure  of  winning.  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  she  had  any 
right  to  dictate  there — except  the  right  of  might.  However,  govern¬ 
ments  are  never  moral.  The  Boer  Republics  are  in  the  way  of  the 
expansion  of  the  race  in  Africa — in  the  way  of  that  grand  dream,  ‘  by 
rail  from  Alexandria  to  Capetown.’  So  I  suppose  they  must  go  under. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  we  are  going 
to  lose  our  liberties  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  impel  us  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  weaker  peoples.  Even  the  excuses  of  such  leading 
papers  as  the  Spectator  for  the  war  seem  to  me  poignant  proof  that 
the  war  is  felt  to  be  wrong  by  the  English  conscience.  We  argue 
beautifully  when  we  feel  our  consciences  prick:  so  does  the  Spectator. 
If  the  Boers  had  turned  all  Englishmen  out  of  their  territory,  and  con¬ 
fiscated  English  property  there,  I  should  still  think  the  war  morally 
wrong — unless  all  other  means  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
property  had  been  exhausted. 

“The  great  moral  question  to  me,  in  this  whole  matter,  appears  to 
be  the  question  of  individual  right.  To  enter  another  man’s  house 
unbidden,  and  then  attack  the  proprietor  because  he  refuses  to  treat 
you  like  a  member  of  his  own  family,  is  not  exactly  a  moral  assertion 
of  individual  right.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing.” 

For  the  third  and  last  time  he  thus  emphasized  his  disapproval  of 
the  war: — 

“ — — We  need  not  waste  our  ink  in  arguing  over  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  Boer  war.  Of  course  I  know  how  you  feel  about  the  moral 
justification:  if  you  could  not  feel  so,  you  would  be  unhappy.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  matter  again  only  because  I  would  rather  not  leave 
you  under  the  impression  that  I  spoke  from  mere  sentiment  without 
knowledge.  I  knew  of  the  former  desire  of  the  Transvaal  for  annexa¬ 
tion;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  subsequent  development  of  the  mines 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Government  policy  as  represented  by 
Chamberlain.  Very  possibly,  and  probably,  I  should  detest  the  Boers 
if  I  had  to  live  with  them  as  an  alien;  but  I  am  of  unshaken  opinion 
that  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson’s  denunciation  of  English  injustice  in  this 
war  fairly  represents  the  feelings  of  many  who  are  competent  to  esti- 
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mate  the  ethics  of  the  situation.  I  imagine  that  national  opinion  in 
such  matters  must  nearly  always  be  wrong.  And,  really,  the  morality 
of  politics  is,  and  must  for  thousands  of  years  continue  to  be,  the 
ethics  of  Nietzsche.  That  system  has  the  merit  of  being  in  accordance 
with  the  movements  of  the  cosmos:  the  stars  in  their  courses  uphold 
it. 

“Here  I,  too,  have  been  looking  at  scenes  of  the  Boer  war — shad¬ 
owed  by  the  kinematograph.  The  representation  was  managed  so  as 
to  create  only  sympathy  for  the  Boers ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  it 
made  my  heart  jump  several  times.  The  Boer  girls  and  wives  were 
displayed  as  shooting  and  being  shot.  What  you  would  have  enjoyed 
were  the  little  discourses  in  Japanese,  uttered  between  each  exhibi¬ 
tion.  They  were  simple,  and  appealed  to  Japanese  sympathy — to  the 
sense  of  patriotism,  and  the  duty  of  dying  to  the  last  man,  woman  and 
child  for  one’s  country.” 

POLITICAL  digression  was  a  rare  feature  in  Hearn’s  letters. 
English  style  and  Japanese  life  were  his  main  subjects.  His 
ideal  of  style  was  thus  defined  in  a  generous  mixture  of  compli¬ 
ment  and  advice  to  the  present  writer  on  receipt  of  a  dedicated  copy 
of  “  Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows.” 

“May  I  not  attempt  literary  advice? — though  a  man  of  much  less 
culture  than  yourself,  I  am  nearly  twice  as  old,  you  know ;  and  I  im¬ 
agine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  literary  friend  to  state  where  he  thinks 
his  comrade’s  strength  lies.  I  don’t  think  that  you  need  to  aim  at 
compression  or  exactitude;  your  natural  bent  is  in  those  directions 
sufficiently.  But  I  think  that  you  might  well  devote  your  aim  to  the 
splendid  art  of  combining  impersonality — realistic  impersonality — 
with  tenderness.  There  are  signs  of  power  in  these  pages  of  yours. 
And,  secondly,  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  cultivate  the  fine,  de¬ 
licious  art  of  finishing  a  study  (as  you  have  finished  not  a  few  in  this 
book)  with  a  touch  that  leaves  the  mind  a-thrill  after  the  reading,  and 
relights  all  that  went  before,  like  a  searchlight  flash.” 

The  phrase  “impersonality  with  tenderness”  happily  describes  a 
frequent  note  in  the  writings  of  its  inventor,  who  in  another  passage 
wrote : — 

“Perhaps  the  perfect  form  of  realism — as  in  the  old  Norse  writ¬ 
ers,  and  in  de  Maupassant — is  the  grandest  of  all  prose.  The  awful 
perfection  of  the  thing  is  the  total  absence  of  all  personal  feeling,  espe¬ 
cially  sympathy.  So  demons  or  gods  might  write,  ‘with  neither  hate 
nor  haste  nor  pity.’  But  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  a  possible  style 
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at  once  impersonal  and  tender,  I  was  thinking  particularly  of  Anatole 
France,  and  of  such  compositions  as  the  ‘Tragedie  Humaine!’  or  the 
various  little  things  in  the  ‘Etui  de  Nacre.’  How  mocking  and  how 
charming  at  the  same  time! — something  like  the  spirit  of  Heine  in 
prose.  And  in  France  you  never  feel  the  real  man:  you  are  quite  sure 
that  the  writer  does  not  care  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  centime 
whether  you  or  the  priests  or  the  mockers  or  the  public  of  England  or 
the  public  of  Europe  will  be  pleased  or  displeased.  He  only  cares  to 
express  the  truth  and  the  beauty  that  is  in  him.  Our  English  writers 
nearly  always  show  that  they  feel  the  eyes  and  fear  the  tongues  of 
their  audience.” 

Very  probably  this  reproach  would  not  have  been  leveled  at 
Browning  and  Meredith,  whose  sins  against  style  are  thus  summarized : 

“As  for  Browning  and  Meredith,  I  regard  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
both  as  doomed  to  vanish  because  of  its  obscurity.  I  revere  Brown¬ 
ing — even  though  obscure.  I  have  been  lecturing  upon  him.  I  revere 
Meredith  still  more;  and  I  have  lectured  upon  him  as  the  greatest 
philosophic  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century — for  is  he  not  the  only  one 
who  has  embodied  a  complete  ethical  conception  of  the  evolutional 
philosophy  in  poetry  ?  But  how  much  greater  would  both  poets  have 
been  if  they  had  written  as  clearly  as  Rossetti  or  Tennyson  ? 

“There  was  a  party  of  French  artists  who  made  what  they  called 
coffee-pictures — a  wonderful  album.  Every  one  of  these  artists  emp¬ 
tied  the  dregs  of  his  coffee  upon  a  sheet  of  soft  paper,  after  dinner; 
and  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  shapes  of  the  stains,  pictures 
were  inspired.  I  think  that  the  obscurities  of  Browning  and  of  Mere¬ 
dith  are  like  those  coffee-stains  for  the  mystic-minded.  They  suggest 
pictures  ineffable;  but  these  are  developed  only  according  to  the  im¬ 
aginative  and  artistic  capacity  of  the  reader.” 

Many  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this  criticism  without  sharing  in 
any  way  the  apprehensions  of  a  coming  tyranny,  to  which  martyred 
stylists  must  succumb.  Possibly  distance  and  prejudice  raised  moun¬ 
tains  from  journalistic  molehills: 

“Now  in  literature  today  there  is  a  strong  English  tendency  to 
attack  personal  liberty.  It  has  been  declared  immoral  to  write  good 
English,  to  cultivate  a  style,  to  produce  a  single  page  of  superior  prose. 
Witness  the  utterance  of  these  opinions  in  the  Westminster  Review  (!) 
What  does  this  mean  but  a  wish  to  prevent  any  superior  individuality 
from  making  mediocrity  suffer  by  competition  ?  What  is  this  but  the 
red  democracy  of  letters  denying  to  the  literary  aristocracy  its  right  to 
exist  ?  Stylists  are  necessarily  indecent  or  untrustworthy  scoundrels, 
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— this  is  a  statement  on  a  par  with  ‘  aristocrats  to  the  lantern !  ’  (I  read 
such  a  statement  with  surprise  in  Literature  the  other  day.)  And  the 
beauty  of  the  statement  is  its  retrospective  force.  For  if  it  be  true  in 
this  moment,  equally  must  it  be  true  of  the  whole  past;  and  all  men 
who  have  ever  cultivated  style  must  have  been  damnable  rascals — in¬ 
cluding  Doctor  Johnson,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  etc. 

“I  imagine  that  all  these  things  are  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
time  predicted  by  Spencer  when  no  intellectual  work  will  become  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  ordinary  person, — ‘when  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  do  as 
he  is  bid,  and  when  every  man  must  do  what  he  is  told.’” 

THE  slowness  of  the  English  reading  public  to  appreciate  his 
work  was  probably  a  source  of  regret  and  certainly  helped  to 
foster  in  Hearn,  always  supersensitive,  the  delusion  that  his 
fame  was  retarded  by  malicious  criticism.  The  proposal  to  dedicate 
my  little  volume  of  Japanese  studies  to  him  produced  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  unwarranted  belief. 

“ - 1  have  delayed  till  the  last  to  speak  about  your ’kind  pro¬ 

posal  to  dedicate  a  book  to  me.  I  should  not  adequately  express  my¬ 
self  by  saying  that  I  should  be  grateful  and  proud.  But — and  the 
‘but’  is  to  think  about — would  it  be  a  wise  literary  move  for  you  ?  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would.  You  are  about  to  publish  a  first  book; 
and  the  writer  who  publicly  expresses  good-will  for  your  humble  serv¬ 
ant  just  now  is  likely  to  get  ‘pitched  into’ — by  the  Athenaeum,  for 
example.  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  you  to  dedicate 
the  book  to  a  more  imposing  person,  to  somebody  better  situated  in 
literary  opinion.  Having  warned  you  of  the  possible  consequences, 
however,  I  will  only  say  now,  do  not  think  yourself  under  any  promise 
in  the  matter;  and  be  sure  that  whether  dedicated  to  me  or  not,  I  shall 
read  the  book  with  delight  and  always  be  grateful  for  the  kind  sug¬ 
gestion.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  impassioned  lover  and  inspired  interpreter 
of  old  Japan,  the  converse  of  all  that  attracted  him  in  the  past  repelled 
him  from  the  present.  Referring  to  an  illustrated  brochure  of  “Resi¬ 
dential  Rhymes,”  which,  after  hitting  off  the  merchant,  the  mission¬ 
ary,  and  the  globe-trotter,  pictured  him  as  “The  Professor  in  Nir¬ 
vana,”  awaiting  his  apotheosis  in  the  attitude  of  the  Buddha  of  a  well- 
known  lcakemono ,  he  declared: — 

“‘The  Professor  in  Nirvana’  rather  pleased  me.  As  for  the  senti¬ 
ments  there  to  me  attributed,  concerning  the  old  Japan,  they  are  quite 
in  conformity  with  the  truth.  It  is  the  old  Japan  that  I  love — not  by 
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any  means  the  new,  and  I  am  happy  only  when  I  can  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  reforms  and  the  changes.” 

This  explicit  declaration  is  the  key  to  his  relations  with  Japanese 
officialdom.  Through  his  wife  and  a  few  pupils  he  had  access  to  the 
intimacies  and  courtesies,  the  customs  and  legends  and  superstitions 
of  the  past,  which  made  his  happiness ;  but  the  necessities  of  his  live¬ 
lihood  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  colder  world  of  polite,  critical, 
practical  persons,  whose  habits  of  mind  jarred  at  every  point  on  his 
more  wayward  and  emotional  spirit.  Writing  on  behalf  of  a  Western 
friend,  whom  he  considered  to  have  been  harshly  treated  by  Oriental 
employers,  he  said  bitterly:  “  Japanese  officialdom  is  not  lovable — and 
it  is  Oriental  when  unpleasant.  It  does  not  say  ‘Here!  if  you  don’t 
like  things,  get  out!  here’s  your  salary.’  On  the  contrary,  it  suddenly 
becomes  coaxing,  caressing,  infinitely  sweet,  and  invites  you  out  for 
multitudinous  insult.  Then  you  are  suddenly  surrounded  by  smiling 
combinations  unimagined  and  unimaginable  and  softly  struck  in  a 
hundred  ways.  A  knockdown  blow  is  nothing  to  it.  ...  I  pity  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  Government  service  in  Tokyo!  Lasciate  ogni 
speranza ,  etc.” 

IN  the  last  letter  (written  in  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  one)  occurs 
a  striking  instance  of  the  love  and  loathing  aroused  in  him  by  his 
adopted  country.  It  illustrates  with  greater  freedom  than  he  usu¬ 
ally  permitted  himself  both  the  weaknesses  and  virtues  of  his  peculiar 
position. 

“ - You  will  really  return  to  Japan?  How  glad  I  shall  be  to 

have  a  chat  with  you  some  day.  You  say  that  you  respect  my  opinion 
about  Japan:  therefore  I  am  going  to  offer  advice — for  I  might  not 
be  here  to  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth. 

“First.  Who  of  us  has  not  wished  to  be  able  to  live  for  one  day  in 
the  Greece  of  Pericles,  or  in  the  Rome  of  Csesar  ?  But  the  man  of 
culture  who  enters  Japan  has  really  an  infinitely  more  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  than  the  realization  of  either  dream  would  be.  For  he  passes 
out  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  twentieth  century — not  into  a  time 
of  two  thousand  years  before,  but  into  a  society  incomparably  older, — 
an  antique  world  of  which  the  social  foundation  is  fully  ten  thousand 
years  old.  It  is  as  if  one  passed  into  the  life  of  the  oldest  Egypt,  or  the 
earliest  Babylonia.  Hence  the  strangeness  of  things — the  queer 
shock  they  give.  And  the  exterior  strangeness  is  but  the  faint  index 
of  a  profound  psychological  strangeness.  Don’t,  for  goodness  sake, 
believe  the  stuff  of  the  blind  pedants  and  bigots  who  assert  that  the 
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Japanese  are  a  materialistic  people,  indifferent  to  religion.  No  more 
wicked  and  foolish  lie  was  ever  uttered.  They  are  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  race  possible  to  imagine — a  people  whose  every 
action  and  thought  and  word  is  governed  by  religious  sentiment  or 
tradition.  They  are  religious  as  the  old  Egyptians  or  Arcadians, 
perhaps  even  more  so.  Try  to  think  of  them  that  way,  and  think  of 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  entering  into  so  strange  a  life — even  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Trust  your  eyes  and  ears  and  heart,  not  the  pe¬ 
dants,  the  dullards,  the  missionaries,  the  intriguers  in  Government 
service. 

“Second.  Don’t  visit  ‘converts’:  by  doing  so  you  pollute  your¬ 
self  in  the  eyes  of  this  archaic  people.  You  may  visit  a  native  Eta  vil¬ 
lage,  and  be  forgiven.  But  to  visit  converts  to  Christianity  is  bad — 
because  no  Japanese  beyond  the  age  of  reason  can  become  a  convert 
unless  he  be  a  scoundrel,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  miserable  wretch  without 
sentiment  of  any  sort. 

“What  would  you  think  of  a  man  whom  you  saw  spitting  upon  a 
crucifix  in  order  to  prove  himself  a  freethinker  ?  Or  what  would  you 
think  of  a  man  whom  you  saw  mutilating  and  befouling  photographs 
of  his  father  and  mother?  Now  a  convert  to  Christianity  must  do 
what  is  incomparably  worse  than  either  of  the  actions  above  imagined: 
he  must  cart  away  or  destroy  the  ancestral  tablets, — which  are  much 
more  than  images  or  likenesses  of  the  dead,  being  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  presence  in  the  home.  Foreigners  who  know  nothing  of 
Japanese  life  know,  nevertheless,  that  Japanese  converts  are  almost 
all  fools  or  scamps.  It  is  a  rule  of  business  in  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and 
Nagasake,  never  to  employ  a  Christian.  That  is  the  sound  rule,  and 
exceptions  don’t  signify.  Other  things  I  should  like  to  say,  but  they 
can  be  discussed  later.  The  two  points  I  dwell  upon  are,  I  think, 
very  important.” 

One  need  not  be  a  lover  of  missionaries  to  question  the  fairness  of 
such  a  sweeping  indictment.  But  it  is  well  to  have  a  prejudice  stated 
clearly  and  forcibly,  for  every  prejudice  contains  some  grains  of  truth. 
It  is  refreshing  at  least,  among  the  halting  and  time-serving  apologies 
for  Japanese  faults,  which  alternate  with  exaggerated  eulogies  of  their 
good  qualities  in  the  pages  of  most  writers  on  Japan,  to  encounter  one 
critic  whose  feelings  are  sincere  and  whose  mind  is  made  up.  Criti¬ 
cism  in  Hearn  was  always  colored  by  emotional  bias :  but  much  may 
be  forgiven  to  one  who,  loving  much,  out  of  his  love  and  suffering 
built  such  enduring  sanctuaries  of  graceful  and  grateful  art. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  HYMN 

OGOD  of  Years,  the  Earth  is  full  of  Thy  Plenitude, 

The  fields  lie  pleasant  in  the  sunlight, 

The  pregnant  seed  of  the  shy,  new  days  of  Spring 
Has  fallen  in  kindly  places; 

The  white  noons  of  Summer  have  smiled  upon  the 
young,  green  plants, 

The  rains  and  dews  of  evening  have  kissed  them; 

And  now  Thou  hast  graciously  sent  the  golden  days  of  Harvest, 
When  the  desires  of  every  living  thing  are  satisfied. 

Rivers,  as  they  flow  oceanward,  sing  to  Thee, 

The  great  heart  of  the  Sea  beats  with  gratitude, 

The  strength  of  the  ancient  hills  is  for  Thy  Praise; 

The  voices  of  the  solemn  pines, 

The  sun  and  sky,  the  yearning  breasts  of  Night, 
Home-songs  of  birds,  the  multitude  of  white-souled 
stars  ashine, 

The  swift,  wild  tunes  of  the  wind — 

All  these  are  praising  Thee. 

And  we,  Thy  humble  and  contrite  servants. 

Bow  before  Thee  with  hearts  of  Thanksgiving; 

We  are  mindful  of  Thy  loving  kindness. 

For  the  laughter  upon  our  lips, 

For  the  passionate  joy  of  Life  within  us. 

For  Love,  the  strange,  wonderful  artificer  of  our  souls, 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God! 

For  Justice,  and  Virtue,  and  Honor,  and  Peace, 

For  high-hearted  men  in  authority, 

For  a  vast,  pulsating,  victorious  Country, 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God! 

And  if  there  be  pain  and  anguish, 

If  the  shadow  of  grief  lies  gray  upon  us, 

If  the  inscrutable  Chance  of  the  future  years 
Bears  in  its  womb  aught  of  misery, 

And  the  travail  be  bitterness  and  shame, 

Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God! 

O  God  of  Years,  the  Earth  is  full  of  Thy  Plenitude, 

And  we,  Thy  humble  and  contrite  servants, 

Bow  before  Thee,  with  hearts  of  Thanksgiving. 

— Emery  Pottle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  HOME  LIFE: 
HOW  ONE  WOMAN  HAS  DEVELOPED  A 
PASTIME  INTO  WORK  THAT  POSSESSES 
GREAT  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  CHARM 

HE  expression,  by  means  of  the  camera,  of  an  idea 
or  emotion  otherwise  difficult  to  embody  in  form,  has 
come  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Secessionist  School  of  Photography. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  given  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  notable  examples  of  the  work  of  artists  who 
employ  the  camera  in  place  of  the  brush,  modeling 
tool  or  etching  needle  to  express  the  beauty  they  see  in  Nature  or  in 
certain  phases  of  character  and  of  feeling,  but  so  far  we  have  taken 
up  very  little  of  what  might  be  called,  by  comparison,  the  work  of 
beginners.  For  this  reason  the  group  of  photographs  reproduced 
here  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  special  interest,  because  they  are  the  work 
of  a  woman  who  took  up  photography  only  as  a  pastime,  and  not 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  who  already  has  gained  a  charm  and  in¬ 
dividuality  in  her  work  that  entitles  it  to  a  place  among  the  best 
efforts  of  many  Secessionists  of  far  greater  experience  and  extent 
of  achievement. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lyon  Taylor  lives  in  Indianapolis.  When  she  was 
a  girl  she  received  excellent  training  along  artistic  lines  both  here  and 
abroad,  giving  special  attention  to  miniature  painting  on  porcelain  and 
ivory  and  finding  her  keenest  interest  in  portraiture,  especially  when 
the  subjects  were  women.  Mrs.  Taylor’s  work  became  little  more  than 
a  pastime  after  her  marriage,  when  the  care  of  her  home  and  chil¬ 
dren  formed  her  chief  interest,  but  a  year  ago,  during  a  period  of 
sorrow  and  ill  health,  she  turned  again  to  it  as  a  diversion,  this  time 
choosing  the  camera  as  her  medium  for  the  reason  that  its  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  means  of  ready  and  flexible  artistic  expression  greatly 
interested  her.  For  some  time  the  obstacles  and  failures  she  en¬ 
countered  were  very  discouraging,  but  the  interest  of  the  work  and 
the  hope  of  being  able  sometime  to  express  what  she  had  in  mind 
gave  her  courage  to  go  on  experimenting,  with  the  result  that  through 
sheer  love  of  the  work  she  has  succeeded  in  producing  pictures  that 
are  a  most  delicate  and  poetic  expression  of  the  simpler  and  happier 
phases  of  life. 

Working  at  home,  in  a  studio  established  near  a  large  window 
in  her  own  drawing  room,  and  using  as  her  subjects  her  own  home 
people  and  friends,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  saturated  her  pictures  with  the 
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“the  philosopher”  :  by  mary 

LYON  TAYLOR  :  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDY  OF  HER  FATHER. 


“the  goldfish”  :  a  study 

BY  MARY  LYON  TAYLOR  OF  MRS. 
ALEXANDER  PATON  OF  LONDON. 


“soap  bubbles”  :  by  mary  lyon 

TAYLOR  :  THE  SON  AND  DAUGH¬ 

TER  OF  MR.  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON. 


“iris”  ;  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
BV  MARY  LYON  TAYLOR. 


“madonna”  :  FROM  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  MARY  LYON  TAYLOR. 


A  SPIRIT  OF  QUIET  HOME  HAPPINESS  IS  SHOWN 
IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARY  LYON  TAYLOR. 


CAMERA  STUDIES  OF  HOME  LIFE 


quiet  peacefulness  of  happy  domestic  life.  The  study  entitled  “The 
Philosopher”  is  the  portrait  of  her  own  father,  a  clergyman  eighty- 
seven  years  old  and  a  writer  and  student  whose  mentality  is  still  active 
and  clear.  The  physical  resemblance  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  mark¬ 
ed,  and  in  his  daughter’s  eyes  the  resemblance  in  character  is  equally 
strong.  The  loving  recognition  of  this  is  the  most  striking  element 
in  the  picture,  with  its  suggestion  of  rugged  strength,  great  gentle¬ 
ness  and  untiring  industry  that  does  not  flag  even  at  an  age  when 
most  men  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  work  and  rest.  The  same 
spirit  of  quiet  home  happiness  is  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  woman 
seated  with  her  work  by  an  old-fashioned  sewing  table.  There  is 
all  the  delicate  refinement  of  the  old-fashioned  gentlewoman  whose 
world  lay  within  the  four  walls  of  her  home,  and  who  never  vexed 
herself  with  the  problems  of  the  turbulent  world  outside. 

The  sympathetic  understanding  between  mother  and  child  is 
suggested  delightfully  in  the  picture  called  “Goldfish,”  where  the 
grave-faced  little  one  watching  the  fish  is  so  sure  that  the  interest  of 
the  smiling  mother  standing  behind  her  is  as  great  as  her  own.  This 
picture  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Paton,  of  London,  a  sister- 
in-law  of  Hugh  Paton,  an  etcher  of  note  and  president  of  the  Art 
Association  of  Manchester,  England.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  portrait  as  an  embodiment  of  happy  motherhood,  a  woman 
absolutely  content  in  her  home  and  surrounding  her  children  with 
that  atmosphere  of  restful  happiness  which  goes  so  far  toward  giving 
them  the  right  foundation  for  a  sane  and  useful  life. 

Another  picture  of  children  is  called  “Soap  Bubbles,”  and  is  no 
less  expressive  of  the  absorbing  interest  felt  by  the  little  ones  in 
blowing  and  tossing  into  the  air  the  filmy,  rainbow-tinted  globes 
than  it  is  charming  in  its  lights  and  shadows  and  well  balanced  in 
composition.  The  picture  is  of  the  young  son  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Meredith  Nicholson,  the  writer,  and  it  probably  suggests  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  far  more  vividly  than  the  clearest  and  best  defined 
photograph  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  portrait. 

The  two  studies,  “Madonna”  and  “Iris,”  show  different  phases 
in  the  character  of  one  sweet-faced  woman  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
artist.  The  quaint  beauty  accentuated  by  the  old-fashioned  costume  in 
“Iris”  has  in  it  a  suggestion  of  spirituality  which  is  brought  out  to 
the  fullest  degree  in  the  “Madonna,”  with  its  dreamy  innocence 
and  wistfulness^of  expression  and  the  youthfulness  of  contour  and 
pose. 
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THE  HANDICRAFTSMEN  OF  THE  BLUE 
RIDGE:  A  SIMPLE,  HOME-LOVING  FOLK 
WHO  HAVE  LIVED  THEIR  OWN  LIVES, 
HEEDLESS  OF  THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS:  BY 
RALPH  ERSKINE 

HERE  are  nooks  and  corners  in  this  aggressively 
modern  land  of  ours  where  one  can  step  aside  from 
the  dusty  road  and  find  himself  transported  back  a 
hundred  years  or  more  to  times  of  rugged  life  and  to 
frontier  ways  of  a  character  that  have  long  since 
passed  away  even  in  our  most  western  states.  The 
dreamy  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  they  cross  the 
border  line  between  western  North  and  South  Carolina,  form  just 
such  a  shelter  from  the  onward  flowing  streams  of  civilization.  There, 
like  chips  along  the  shore  of  some  turbulent  river,  resting  motionless 
behind  their  protecting  ledge  while  all  the  world  whirls  by,  a  manly, 
home-loving  race  has  dwelt  securely — holding  through  all  these  years 
to  the  customs  and  songs  and  labors  of  their  fathers  almost  without 
change.  Here,  if  you  have  shown  yourself  akin,  you  may  perchance 
catch  a  strain  of  “Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  sung  by  some  mountain 
youth  as  he  makes  the  chips  fly  with  his  ax.  He  does  not  know  of 
whom  he  is  singing,  but  nevertheless  he  sings  it  because  it  is  his  song. 
He  has  heard  his  mother  sing  it  when  she  was  spinning  the  yarn 
for  his  home-made  suit  of  butternut  brown,  and  it  has  come  down 
to  her,  a  true  inheritance  from  those  who  sang  it  with  deeper  meaning 
in  the  mountains  across  the  seas.  Or  it  may  be,  as  you  are  leaving 
them,  a  soft  voiced  “God  be  with  you”  is  the  parting  word— a  gentle 
token  of  old-time  courtesy. 

The  typical  American  of  affairs  can  find  nothing  in  such  a  people 
to  awaken  more  than  a  passing  interest.  He  looks  with  scorn  on  the 
unprogressive,  whether  they  be  the  peasants  of  France  or  the  joy- 
loving  hill  people  of  Italy  or  the  “ poor  whites”  of  our  southern  moun¬ 
tains.  His  practical,  hard-headed  business  sense  allows  him  to  see 
only  sloth  and  retrogression  in  them,  and  while  what  is  picturesque 
or  quaint  in  their  dress  or  dwellings  may  attract  his  attention  for  the 
moment,  he  leaves  them  feeling  nothing  more  than  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  condition.  But  no  attitude  of  mind  could  be 
more  fallacious.  It  needs  only  a  slight  examination  into  the  causes 
of  this  lack  of  material  advancement  to  show  us  that  the  “poor 
whites”  are  not  a  people  who  have  retrogressed,  but  who,  on  account 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  soil  and  location  and  the  social  conditions 
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round  about  them  in  the  past,  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
rise.  And  where  a  whole  people  for  generations  has  been  thus  handi¬ 
capped,  the  first  awakening  to  new  conditions  is  slow,  but,  when  it 
comes,  their  growth  is  as  startling  as  that  of  the  green  things  along  a 
river  in  spring  time. 

They  are  out  of  the  cotton  country,  and,  in  fact,  agriculturally, 
they  are  out  of  the  way  of  everything  that  has  made  other  portions 
of  our  land  prosperous.  By  hard  labor  in  their  bit  of  bottom  land 
or  on  a  less  precipitous  part  of  the  mountain  side  they  may  grow 
enough  corn  and  cowpeas  for  their  own  use,  but  not  enough  to  sell 
with  profit.  Corn  and  cattle  have  been  their  only  real  medium  of 
exchange,  and  this  is  to  such  a  meager  extent  that  most  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  lacking  to  them.  As  a  woman 
who  helps  feed  a  large  family  by  her  weaving  said  regarding  it:  “You 
know  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  sometimes  the  hand  won’t 
quite  reach  the  mouth,  so  I  just  weave  when  I  can  and  get  a  little 
money  that-a-way.” 

AS  TO  the  social  conditions  in  the  past  which  have  retarded 
the  development  of  this  race  along  the  lines  of  the  world  about 
them,  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  very  far  to  reach  a  time  when 
the  distinction  between  slaveholder  and  non-slaveholder,  between 
the  man  who  could  order  his  work  done  for  him  by  another 
human  being  whom  he  owned  and  the  man  who  must  perforce  do 
his  own  work,  made  a  cruel  barrier  between  man  and  man.  It 
was  perhaps  this  fact  that  made  certain  of  these  people  unwill¬ 
ing  to  enlist  in  the  Southern  cause,  and  compelled  them  to  hide 
in  the  mountains  while  the  one  large  slaveholder  of  the  valley  wreaked 
vengeance  on  the  members  of  their  families  left  behind.  At  any 
rate  this  is  a  story  told  today  in  the  locality  of  which  I  write.  And 
so,  without  the  natural  resources  that  could  bring  them  wealth,  and 
a  false  distinction  that  placed  them  far  below  the  dwellers  of  the  low 
country  in  social  position,  they  have  lived  apart,  a  proud,  clear-eyed, 
fair-cheeked  race,  with  soft  mellow  voices  and  gentle  ways,  and  the 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world  you  can  make  is  for  you  to  pity  them. 

Religiously  they  have  their  traditions,  too.  Down  in  the  Dark 
Corner,  which  has  always  been  famous  for  its  “mountain  dew,”  they 
have  recently  had  a  thorough  “revival,”  and  the  members  of  the 
community  are  under  the  strictest  self-discipline.  This  even  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  expelling  of  one  of  their  number  from  the  church  for 
lying,  because  he  said  he  had  seen  men  making  ice  in  Atlanta  although 
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it  was  summer  time.  And  speaking  of  revivals — a  description  of 
one  of  them  would  read  like  a  chapter  from  Hay  and  Nicolay’s  account 
of  the  early  days  in  Kentucky.  It  is  a  time  for  family  reunions  and 
for  the  inviting  of  guests  who  are  to  stay,  not  for  a  few  hours,  but 
for  days  at  a  time.  All  work  is  laid  aside  and  the  people  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  worship  and  visiting.  Whatever  faults  we  might  find 
with  the  theology  taught  on  these  occasions,  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  people  gain  something  from  it  and  from  the  inheritance  of 
respectability  that  keeps  them  in  general  a  moral,  chivalrous,  and 
honest  race. 

Like  all  people  who  live  away  by  themselves,  isolated  from  the 
world  of  commercialism,  they  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
the  utilities  of  every-day  life.  Thus  it  is  that  one  is  able  to  find  among 
them  the  last  remnants  of  the  old-time  home  industries,  formerly 
carried  on  wherever  man  made  his  home,  but  now  limited  to  a  few 
scattered  families  living  in  out-of-the-way  places.  The  search  for 
them  is  like  hunting  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  for 
in  many  a  quaint  cabin  you  can  find  aged  women,  and  young  women 
too,  who  will  say,  “Yes — I  used  to  weave  right  smart,  but  since  the 
store  clothes  are  so  cheap  now  I  haven’t  done  any  for  a  long  time.” 
And  if  you  were  to  question  one  of  them  as  to  whether  she  would 
take  up  the  weaving  again,  or  teach  her  daughter  if  you  could  get 
them  good  prices  for  the  work,  you  would  sometimes  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  generally  the  reply  would  be,  “Well,  I  reckon 
I’m  too  old  now  to  begin  again.  Yes,  there’s  the  old  loom  where 
hits  been  a-lyin’  all  apart  for  the  last  four  year,  an’  the  old  wheel 
is  out  there  in  the  shaid.”  On  the  beds  would  be  charming  old 
home-woven  white  counterpanes,  or  blue  and  white  blankets  at  which 
you  would  look  longingly,  and  then  go  on  in  your  search. 

THUS  I  found  it  with  “Mistress”  Williams,  who  lives  up  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain— although  her  daughter  is  only  too 
willing  to  learn  if  she  can  get  the  true  value  for  such  laborious 
work,  and  not  be  compelled  to  undersell  the  factory  products  as 
those  about  her  have  done.  Mistress  Bishop,  who  makes  counter¬ 
panes  and  towels,  was  off  visiting,  but  Mistress  Walker  had  woven 
towels  during  the  winter.  These  were  of  good  quality,  with  red 
bands  at  either  end;  and,  although  she  does  no  fancy  weaving,  com¬ 
mon  stuffs  for  a  two-treadle  loom  she  can  make  any  quantity  of. 
But  when  I  at  last  sought  out  the  home  of  Miss  Zanie  Pitman,  there 
I  found  a  veritable  Eldorado.  All  the  men  of  the  family  were  dressed 
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in  homespun  wool  dyed  with  butternut  bark,  and  there  was  a  wealth 
of  dimity  counterpanes  with  the  widest  of  hand-made  fringe  in  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  cloth  itself  ribbed  in  quaint  figures.  And,  by  the  way, 
dimity  is  here  used  with  the  ancient  Greek  meaning.  These  retiring, 
gentle  people  were  at  first  very  reluctant  to  have  me  even  see  the  work, 
for  they  had  had  experience  with  certain  insulting  strangers  who  had 
practically  compelled  them  to  sell  a  counterpane  for  two  dollars,  and 
Miss  Pitman  “had  an  idea  it  was  worth  more  than  that.”  However, 
my  offer  of  five  dollars  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  family,  and  put  mat¬ 
ters  on  a  very  different  basis,  for  such  a  lavish  price  had  never  been 
dreamed  of.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  find  out  just  how  much  labor 
was  put  on  each  counterpane,  and  I  learned  that  it  took  twelve  days 
of  spinning — one  day  to  size  the  yarn,  spool  it  and  warp  it — and  four 
days  of  weaving.  Thus  eighteen  days  of  skilled  labor  were  necessary, 
not  counting  the  time  spent  on  finishing  and  making  the  fringe.  And 
to  think  that  they  considered  five  dollars  an  ample  reward!  I  need 
not  sav  that  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  thirty-six  cents  a  day  was  too 
low  a  price  to  ask  for  such  work. 

Then  there  is  Mistress  Ravan,  a  very  capable  woman  of  Irish 
descent,  who  weaves  the  most  elaborate  pieces  on  the  original  old 
four-treadle  loom  that  her  great-grandmother  brought  from  the 
home  country.  There  are  square  table  covers  in  delicate  colors  of 
home-made  dye  with  intricate  old-time  patterns  which  she  calls 
“olive  leaf”  and  “rose  and  vine,”  and  towels  with  a  fine  “rain  drop” 
design — and  best  of  all,  the  great  counterpanes  of  blue  and  white 
wool  and  cotton,  made  in  a  figure  she  has  named  “magnolia  leaf.” 
These  are  a  few  of  the  eighteen  patterns  which  this  last  of  the  really 
accomplished  weavers  of  the  district  can  make.  As  to  rugs,  Mistress 
Tallent  helps  her  husband  feed  six  hungry  little  mouths  by  weaving 
them.  She  too  makes  her  own  dyes,  and  when  she  works  in  wool, 
cards  it  by  hand  and  spins  it  on  an  old  wheel  that  has  been  in  her 
family  for  generations  back.  Not  many  years  ago,  when  she  married, 
she  worked  for  women  in  the  neighborhood  who  paid  her  in  wool, 
and  that  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  the  material  for  her 
wedding  blankets,  which  she  spun  and  wove,  and  uses  today.  In 
this  home  there  is  real  want,  and  your  heart  goes  out  to  the  bright¬ 
eyed  children  so  much  that  you  are  only  too  glad  to  buy  the  clumsily 
knitted  pair  of  stockings  that  they  have  been  making  of  the  homespun 
thread,  for  you  are  told  that  the  price  will  help  to  buy  a  little  dress 
so  that  “daughter  can  go  to  school.” 

The  dyes  are  made  of  tree  barks  found  round  about.  Maple, 
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sweet  gum,  and  alder  give  a  rich  purple;  hickory,  a  yellow  green; 
plum,  a  dove  color;  chestnut  is  red  brown,  and  black  walnut  gives 
a  different  shade  of  brown  for  each  month  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
gathered — but  the  March  brown  is  the  best.  Wild  indigo  weed, 
when  soaked  in  cool  water  and  set  with  madder,  makes  a  delicate 
blue.  All  the  barks  except  hickory  are  set  with  copperas,  but  for 
hickory  alum  is  used.  The  dyes  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  bark, 
then  throwing  it  out  and  adding  the  copperas  or  alum.  By  this 
simple  process  it  is  made  ready,  and  the  thread  in  skeins  is  put  in  and 
boiled  and  dried  repeatedly  until  it  is  the  color  desired. 

ONE  is  tempted  to  linger  too  long  over  the  weaving,  but  a  trip 
to  “Jug  Town,”  or  to  the  basket  workers,  or  to  the  Goslins, 
who  make  chairs,  might  be  of  equal  interest.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  time  I  saw  Jim  Goslin  making  chairs.  He  was  bare¬ 
foot,  with  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees.  His  shop  was  an  old  cabin 
where  it  would  take  more  than  one  Imperial  Caesar  to  stop  the  holes 
between  the  logs,  and  his  tools  were  a  chisel  made  out  of  an  old  file, 
an  ax,  a  saw  and  a  knife.  His  lathe  was  an  invention  of  his  own, 
which  consisted  of  two  nails  to  hold  the  wood  he  was  turning,  and 
a  springy  board  fastened  to  the  rafters  overhead  so  that  a  cord  sus¬ 
pended  from  it  would  touch  the  wood  and  turn  it  back  and  forth 
as  he  worked  it  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  small  stick  fastened  to 
the  lower  end  for  a  treadle.  So,  as  the  cord  would  go  up,  turning 
the  wood  toward  him,  he  would  apply  the  chisel,  and  before  long 
as  neat  a  chair  rung  as  you  have  ever  seen  would  be  the  result.  And 
everyone  is  glad  to  get  his  chairs — tourists  and  all.  He  made  me  one 
of  ample  dimensions  that  is  a  treasure,  and  his  splint  bottoms  last 
forever. 

Mistress  Hutchins  weaves  baskets  for  the  community.  She  lives 
far  up  in  the  hills  and  gathers  her  willow  twigs  along  the  sides  of  the 
“branch”  in  early  spring.  These  she  dyes  brown  or  green  after 
she  has  peeled  them,  or  leaves  them  the  natural  white.  Her  work 
is  very  serviceable  for  waste  baskets,  fruit  baskets,  or  even  work 
baskets,  for  she  can  make  many  shapes  and  is  glad  to  get  new  ideas. 

But  the  trip  to  “Jug  Town,”  of  which  I  spoke,  is  well  worth  tak¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  industry  which  is  probably  carried  on  just  the 
same  now  as  before  the  Revolution.  Not  a  house  for  miles  around  is 
without  some  of  the  products  of  this  place — from  jugs  for  the  “moun¬ 
tain  dew”  to  sorghum  jugs,  bowls  and  pitchers,  churns,  crocks,  and 
flower  pots.  Yet  the  whole  plant  is  included  within  the  radius  of  a 
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few  feet.  There,  in  a  typical  log  cabin,  are  the  two  ancient  potter’s 
wheels,  while  just  outside  is  a  crude  pug-mill  for  grinding  and  mixing 
the  clay,  and  over  to  the  right  is  the  Home-made  kiln.  The  owner 
of  this  factory  does  not  himself  labor  in  it,  but  two  men  work  it  on 
commission.  The  output  is  valued  according  to  the  number  of 
gallons  a  given  lot  will  hold  regardless  of  size  or  shape,  and  six  cents 
a  gallon  is  the  charge  for  it  on  the  grounds.  Thus  you  can  get  a  two- 
gallon  jug,  of  good  glaze  and  the  very  finest  quality  of  native  pottery 
made  anywhere  in  the  country,  for  twelve  cents.  It  takes  a  cord- 
and-a-half  of  wood  to  fire  a  kiln  full  of  pottery.  Oak  is  used  in  the 
“tempering”  until  the  chimney  of  the  kiln  turns  white  with  heat,  and 
then  dry  pine  is  added  to  make  a  fierce  blaze  to  “blast”  it.  The 
“tempering”  takes  eight  hours  and  the  “blasting”  four.  The  glaze 
is  oftentimes  as  beautiful  as  some  of  our  art  creations,  with  deep 
venation  and  purple  metallic  lustre ;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Flynn  explained 
the  process  of  making  it  to  me,  there  seemed  no  great  mystery  about 
it.  “First  you  grind  up  wood  ashes,  also  clay.  Sift  it  above  a  tub 
to  get  out  all  the  nastiness.  Mix  this  up  with  water,  and  when  your 
jug  is  dry,  pour  this  glazin’  out  of  a  gourd,  or  whatever  you  want, 
into  the  jug,  and  just  slosh  hit  around  to  let  hit  fill  the  cracks  and 
keep  hit  from  seepin’.  Then  you  just  pour  hit  around  the  outside 
and  hit  runs  down  all  round.” 

SO  THESE  are  the  home  industries  of  one  locality  among  many  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  but  they  are  typical  of  the  many.  And 
how  richly  one  is  repaid  for  seeking  out  these  people  of  a  fast  re¬ 
ceding  age!  For  everywhere  the  water  powers  of  the  mountains  are  at¬ 
tracting  the  great  textile  mills,  and  the  slouching  mountaineer  with 
gaunt  frame  and  gentle  voice  will  soon  become,  as  I  have  seen  him, 
the  matter-of-fact  factory  overseer  with  a  diamond  in  his  shirt  front 
like  any  successful  man  of  the  west;  and  the  languid,  shy  girls  will 
grow  into  full-bodied  young  workers,  proud  of  neat  dresses  and 
fully  awake  to  the  new  conditions  round  them.  But  are  there  not 
some  of  us  who  sigh  at  the  thought  of  such  changes  ?  The  two-  and 
three-room  cabins,  with  saddle  hanging  by  the  door,  the  old-time 
well  close  by,  with  bucket,  beam  and  crank,  and  ragged  roof  of  home¬ 
made  shingles  overhead;  within,  the  fire  always  glimmering  on  the 
hearth,  and  you,  the  stranger,  ever  welcome  to  a  seat  beside  it.  Yes, 
these  people  may  be  “ behind  the  times”  in  many  things ,  but  in  all 
the  immutable  verities  they  are  as  modern  as  the  world  about  them, 
because,  of  course,  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things. 
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CONCERNING  SAWDUST  PILES,  AND  THE 
THINGS  THAT  VANISH  WHEN  THE  LUMBER 
CAMP  APPEARS:  BY  GRACE  E.  WARD 

H 9  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  at  sight  of  the  strange  footprint 
7§|  I  upon  his  desert  isle,  could  not  have  given  a  more  vio- 
1  lent  start  of  surprise  and  consternation  than  we  did 
^  11  when,  driving  to  our  favorite  grove,  we  found  a  mush- 
k  "  room  growth  of  little  huts  sprung  up  in  the  very  heart 
-  of  the  pines. 

“Why,  what — what  is  the  matter?”  we  gasped. 
“Are  they  going  to  cut  down  our  woods?”  Some  way,  we  always 
spoke  as  if  we  personally  bore  the  burden  of  taxation  of  all  the  hill- 
country. 

A  prodigiously  fat  woman  whose  right  arm  alone  looked  as  if  it 
might  fell  a  pine  tree,  clad  in  a  magenta  wrapper  that  billowed  over 
all  space,  squeezed  through  the  door  of  the  nearest  hut  and  surveyed 
us.  That  settled  it.  We  knew  the  worst.  Just  what  the  affinity  is 
we  know  not,  but  the  calico  wrapper  of  a  certain  vivid  magenta  hue 
is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  portable  steam-mill. 

“The  boys  hev  jest  set  up  the  shanties,”  she  vouchsafed,  “and  we 
callerlate  ter  go  ter  sawin’  the  fust  ’the  week.” 

We  groaned.  That’s  what  they  all  do.  Every  soul  that  owns  a 
stick  of  timber  “callerlates  ter  go  ter  sawin’,”  these  days. 

But  we  would  not  give  up  this  our  last  picnic.  We  spread  our 
table  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies  and  looked  our  last  upon  those 
tall,  straight  trunks  whose  far-off  tufted  crests  bent  in  the  breeze  as  if 
to  say,  “We,  about  to  die,  salute  you.” 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  It  was  such  a  wonderful  place.  There  were  long, 
dim  aisles,  high-vaulted.  There  were  pine-roofed,  laurel-banked 
paths  whose  low  arch  one  entered  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  awe, 
and  from  whose  premature  dusk,  in  late  afternoon,  one  emerged  again 
into  the  sunny,  fern-laughing  pasture  with  a  sense  of  having  in  some 
way  cheated  time  and  gained  several  hours  of  daylight. 

And  now  it  was  going  to  be  like  those  other  mill-yards.  There 
would  be  the  loggers’  camps  with  all  the  defails  of  housekeeping  de¬ 
lightfully  open  and  above  board.  Blankets,  pillows,  kitchen  utensils, 
clothing,  are  always  in  full  evidence.  The  dinner  is  prepared  on  a 
range  outside  the  door.  Exclusiveness  is  unknown  to  the  logger. 

Soon,  there  would  be  the  portable  mill,  the  Chimaera  of  the  hill 
country,  the  monster  that  devours  and  scorches  and  departs.  There 
would  be  the  strident  scream  of  the  saw  as  it  drives  through  a  mag- 
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nificent  log,  the  towering  sawdust  heap,  new  and  red,  the  piles  of 
smooth  lumber  crowding  mill-yard  and  roadside,  the  big,  creaking 
teams  loading  and  hauling,  or  drawn  up  in  some  convenient  shade, 
with  patient  horses  burrowing  into  their  dinner-pails. 

Indeed,  we  remember  not  infrequently  having  had  to  worm  a  tor¬ 
tuous  course  among  seven  huge  lumber  teams  halted  for  the  nooning 
at  close  intervals,  criss-cross  over  the  road. 

The  lumber  teamster  is  King  of  the  Highway.  His  the  right  to 
gouge  great  gullies  in  the  tortured  road.  His  the  exemption  from 
“turning  out.”  You  must  give  place  to  him,  but  really  the  obligation 
is  from  within.  You  look  at  the  mammoth  wheels,  the  overhanging 
load,  the  sweating  flanks  and  heaving  sides  of  the  horses  as  they 
pause  for  a  brief  rest,  the  straining  legs  that  gather  strength  for  the 
next  steep  pitch,  and  you  gladly  go  down  even  into  the  ditch  to  make 
room  for  them.  You  have  your  warning  while  they  are  yet  afar,  a 
monstrous  tortoise  just  crawling  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  pillar 
of  dust  cloud  moving  ever  in  advance,  rising  from  great,  shaggy  hoofs. 

Can  you  resist,  as  you  edge  past,  a  glance  at  the  driver  ?  I  never 
can.  Ten  to  one,  he  is  but  a  boy,  slight  and  wiry,  and  with  that 
gnomelike  type  of  face  that  ever  belongs  with  the  child  that  does  an 
adult’s  work  while  still  a  child.  Ten  to  one,  if  you  address  him, 
there  will  be  found  the  self-contained  presence,  the  laconic  speech, 
the  almost  lethargic  moderation  that  are  his  by  descent  from  gener¬ 
ations  of  ancestors  who  have  all  sat  through  a  patient  course  to  live¬ 
lihood  teaming  lumber,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  come  shine, 
come  shower,  there  could  be  no  haste  beyond  what  was  over  and 
over  the  same  process,  the  labored  strain  up  the  long  mile-hill,  the 
unhitching  and  “doubling  up”  on  the  sharp,  steep  pitch,  the  gen¬ 
erous  halts  at  regular  intervals,  two  loads  a  day. 

WHAT  occupies  their  minds,  these  drivers,  when  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  they  follow  the  windings  and  flutings  of  that 
white  streamer  of  road?  You  may  search  the  face  as  you 
pass.  It  is  non-committal.  It  will  tell  you  nothing  except  that  there 
is  no  hurry. 

The  mill-yard  has  a  picturesqueness,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  ephemeral. 
If  you  would  see  how  this  spot  will  look,  come  to  one  that  last  year 
was  even  as  this.  It  is  haunted  by  the  very  genius  of  desolation. 
No  thin  spiral  of  pale  blue  smoke  twists  ceaselessly  up,  no  teamsters 
shout  to  plodding  horses,  the  sawdust  pile  stands  gray  and  lifeless, 
and  the  sun  beats  down  relentlessly  upon  a  barren  tract  dotted  with 
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charred  stumps  and  blazing  pink  with  a  rank  growth  of  willow-herb, 
the  “fire-weed”  of  the  natives.  Strips  of  bark  and  chips  of  wood  lie 
all  around,  passing  into  beautiful  decay.  Ghastly  trunks  of  un¬ 
felled  trees  that  the  fire  has  run  over  rear  to  Heaven  their  stark,  hideous 
arms,  leprous  white.  No  cheering  “hullo,”  no  kindly  chaffing  of 
drivers,  only  the  shrill  wail  of  a  red-shouldered  hawk,  guiltily  circling 
in  tireless  spirals  through  the  blue. 

And  yet  another.  Ghostly  wdiite  birches,  the  slender,  helpless 
residuum,  sagging  lower  and  lower  under  the  weight  of  last  winter’s 
snows,  snarled  with  brush,  bent  almost  double  and  in  no  wise  able  to 
lift  up  themselves,  make  a  hopeless  tangle  of  ugliness  for  several  acres. 

Nature,  however,  is  very  good  to  us,  far  better  than  we  deserve. 
“They  that  know”  can  show  you  the  place  of  the  old  landslide,  long 
time  a  ragged,  clay-colored  scratch  on  the  cheek  of  the  mountain. 
It  is  beginning  to  grass  over  this  year,  and  to  nurse  a  few  seedling 
pines.  Why,  it  hardly  showTs  at  all.  In  the  sandy  stretch  to  the 
north,  a  pigmy  grove  of  baby  pines  spreads  a  soft  green  fuzz  over  the 
valley.  Temple  Hill,  once  a  smooth  green  lawTn  in  effect,  cropped 
close  by  young  stock,  is  dotted  with  young  conifers.  The  hill  to  the 
south  is  already  dark  with  sapling  pines.  Oh,  they  are  coming,  the 
new  woods,  but  they  cannot  come  fast  enough  to  offset  the  havoc  of 
those  who  “callerlate  ter  go  ter  sawin’.” 

Some  days,  wre  meet  a  kindly  sort  of  body  stopping  by  the  way¬ 
side  to  fasten  a  small,  round,  tin  tag  upon  a  tree.  How  we  love  him, 
that  quiet  man  in  the  gray  slouch  hat.  It  is  the  tree  warden,  and 
such  trees  as  he  sets  his  mark  upon  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  That  little  tag  is  the  “This  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  State,” 
and  the  axe  of  the  woodman  cannot  prevail  against  it.  And  so  a 
minimum  of  shade  is  secured  to  the  highway,  at  least  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Under  the  labors  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Washington,  much  real  service  is  being  rendered 
the  hapless  forests.  It  is  the  Good  Samaritan  of  the  nation,  for 
surely  no  wayfarer  upon  the  Jericho  road  ever  more  truly  fell  among 
thieves  who  robbed  him  and  left  him  sore  wounded,  than  have  the 
splendid  tracts  of  American  timber. 

The  sum  of  two  dollars  admits  one  to  membership  and  secures 
a  subscription  to  the  official  organ  of  the  Association,  whose  intensely 
interesting  work  is  well  worth  following.  Opportunities  are  also 
offered  to  such  as  have  means  and  inclination  to  become  benefactors 
on  a  larger  scale. 
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ESPITE  our  popular  arts  and  crafts  revival  we  are  as 
yet  far  away  from  such  a  splendidly  diffused  love  of 
beauty  as  made  those  rare  places,  Florence  and  Niirn- 
berg,  forever  famous.  Such  rejoicing,  so  the  story  goes, 
did  the  Florentines  of  the  region  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella  make  because  of  the  gift  of  a  picture  to  their 
beloved  church,  that  ever  after  that  section  of  the  city 
was  known  as  the  “Joyful  Quarter.”  So  noted  was  the  little  German 
city  on  the  Pegnitz  for  the  lovely  products  of  its  handicraftsmen  that 
one  ancient  writer  made  mention  of  it  as  “that  Niirnberg  whose  hand 
is  in  every  land.” 

If  today  anything  could  send  our  sophisticated  citizens  into  rap¬ 
tures,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fancy  it  being  any  great  work  of  art,  but 
rather  some  novel  racing  machine  or  the  invention  of  the  so  much 
longed  for  practical  air- vehicle.  To  be  sure,  you  may  say,  we  do  lav¬ 
ish  great  expense  and  some  decorative  fancy  to  boot,  on  our  skyscrap¬ 
ers — but  why?  Is  it  not,  forsooth,  from  a  motive  of  competitive  ad¬ 
vertising — not  at  all  from  a  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  ? 

The  biggest,  the  highest,  the  most  sensational, — how  often  are 
these  the  objects  of  our  quest.  And  this  is  why  we  need  so  urgently 
every  mite  that  helps  toward  the  truer,  finer  appreciation;  why  we 
need  again  and  again  to  hark  back  to  whatever  of  goodness  and  truth 
and  encouragement  there  is  in  the  examples  of  the  ancients. 

“Nothing”  declared  that  wisest  of  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
“nothing  delights  so  much  as  the  examples  of  the  virtues.”  Delights, 
yes,  but  also,  we  know,  tends  toward  the  eventual  betterment  of  our 
particular  conditions.  Only  in  the  hurly  burly  of  every  day  we  forget 
and  let  pass  unheeded  many  a  life  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present 
that  might  give  us  inspiration. 

The  personality  of  Albrecht  Diirer  is  one  of  these  examples.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  to  discussions  and  to  more  or  less  vain  attempts  at  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  art  that  we  oftenest  apply  ourselves,  not  remember¬ 
ing  what  gain  might  be  to  us,  aside  from  that  handwork  of  his,  in  the 
mere  reality  of  his  simple,  yet  strenuous ;  his  homely,  yet  cultured,  life. 

It  is  not  the  common  way,  we  are  aware,  to  look  at  the  art  and  the 
personality  of  the  artist  together.  We  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  great  genius  and  great  virtues  cannot  occupy  the  same 
human  body  at  the  same  time.  Discoveries  of  frightful  abysses  in 
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supposedly  noble  characters  appall  us,  and  indeed  our  much  talk'of 
the  artistic  temperament  is  always  to  the  effect  that  we  must  “make 
allowances.” 

Whether  such  reasoning  be  true  or  false,  at  least  there  are  some 
notable  instances  of  a  different  sort,  some  cases  where  an  artist’s  thirst 
for  beauty  is  exquisitely  balanced  by  his  thirst  for  righteousness. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  is  an  ungrateful  critic  who  will  not  cry  out 
aloud  to  us  to  lend  our  ears. 

THAT  Durer  did  accomplish — arrive,  to  put  the  thing  in  modern 
phraseology — there  is  no  questioning.  We  know  that  he  at¬ 
tained  to  the  titles  of  goldsmith,  of  craftsman,  of  artist  and  of 
citizen.  We  know  him  as  acknowledged  father  of  German  painting, 
master  of  engraving,  forerunner  of  the  art  of  illustration,  and  not 
seldom  called  the  prince  of  artists. 

We  have  to  stand  and  marvel  at  his  technique,  at  his  precision  of 
line,  at  his  knowledge  of  perspective  and  his  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  proportion.  And  all  this  aside  from,  and  in  addition  to,  his  strange 
power  of  haunting  symbolism,  that  distinctly  northern  trait  of  his  that 
bade  him  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  hinterwelt,  that  lured  him 
to  try  to  translate  into  terms  of  matter  the  invisible  and  intangible 
things  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

Far  as  he  was  from  that  “graciousness”  as  Pater  calls  it,  which 
seems  to  have  been  innate  Nature’s  godmotherlike  gift  to  the 
Italians,  Durer’s  creations  have  nevertheless  much  of  the  same  spec¬ 
tral,  unforgetable  power  that  we  find  in  the  work  of  such  a  painter  as 
the  Italian  Da  Vinci. 

Southern  art,  even  at  its  most  solemn  moments,  is  ever  pensive 
rather  than  actually  and  incorrigibly  sad.  The  glow  of  the  southland 
sun  bears  in  its  rays  some  mysterious  balm,  whereas  in  the  north  the 
cold  sky  carries  naught  of  healing;  rather  on  the  northern  tem¬ 
perament  the  spiritual  gloom,  as  in  vast  hemlock  forests  the  material 
gloom,  sits  impenetrable,  unconsolable. 

In  Durer  this  typical  northern  unrest,  this  longing  to  penetrate  the 
veil  of  matters  hidden,  this  melancholy  that  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
discovered  inability  to  do  so — all  is  accented  and  intensified.  These 
traits,  unsoftened  by  any  sun,  are  etched  into  his  character,  bitten  into 
his  art,  even  as  bare  winter  boughs  are  etched  against  a  frosty  sky. 
And  these  are  the  very  qualities  that  make  his  appeal  to  us  moderns 
the  more  searching. 

Because  of  such  qualities,  and  also  because  of  yet  one  other  trait, 
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his  love  of  nature.  In  that  again  he  makes  appeal  to  us  of  today, 
and  in  connection  with  this  particular  side  of  his  character  it  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  look  at  his  theories  of  art.  Those  theories  of  his 
were  very  definite.  Couched  in  wordings  as  quaint  as  the  city  and  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  great  mass  of  his  manuscripts  and  books 
would  prove  rather  curious  than  actually  agreeable  reading.  Yet 
there  are  many  passages  which,  could  they  be  collected  for  us  in  con¬ 
venient  shape,  would  ring  as  true  and  clarion-clear  today  as  when 
they  were  written,  now  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Such  a  volume  of  extracts  as  we  might  get  would  help  us  to  recall 
how  Diirer  was  among  the  first  of  those  theorists  who  urged  formally 
and  insistently  on  what  we  now  term  nature  study.  It  was  he  who 
declared  for  study  of  the  object,  the  tree,  the  hill,  the  horse,  the  human 
figure,  from  the  thing  itself.  It  was  Diirer,  moreover,  who  first  going 
far  beyond  the  hintings  in  that  direction  of  the  earlier  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  gave  us  real  landscape.  Indeed  it  is  a  curious  fact,  so  indom¬ 
itable  was  his  nature  love  and  so  individual  his  exposition  of  nature 
scenes,  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  landscape  which  we  can  describe 
in  no  other  way  than  by  calling  them  Diireresque. 

AMONG  his  “Instructions”  are  some  of  the  very  germ  thoughts 
which  later  the  word  painter,  Ruskin,  clothed  in  such  radiant 
language.  “The  love  of  Nature,”  said  the  earlier  Gothic  crafts¬ 
man,  “makes  known  the  truth  of  all  these  things:  therefore  gaze  upon 
her  intently,  and  do  not  deviate  from  her  to  follow  your  own  opinions 
as  if  you  could  imagine  that  you  could  find  out  better  for  yourself,  for 
you  would  be  misled.  For  truly  art  lies  in  Nature,  and  he  who  can 
draw  her  out,  obtains  her.” 

Again  he  tells  us  “it  is  decreed  that  no  human  being  can,  of  his 
own  imagination,  even  make  a  beautiful  picture,  and  so  he  must  fill  his 
mind  full  of  beauty  by  many  an  imitation,  and  then  it  is  no  more 
called  his  own,  but  has  become  art,  which  has  been  mastered  and 
acquired,  which  sows  itself,  grows,  and  bears  forth  fruit  of  its  kind. 
Thereupon  the  collected  and  secret  treasure  of  the  heart  becomes 
manifest  through  the  work,  and  the  new  creature  which  is  created  in 
the  heart  is  the  form  of  a  thing.” 

And  once  again  see  how  he  emphasizes  his  point. 

“If  all  beauty  is  enclosed  in  Nature,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  for 

human  power  to  recognize  it  and  to  reproduce  it  in  a  picture. - ” 

Of  the  four  books  on  Human  Proportion  which  Diirer  planned  he 
lived  to  see  only  the  first  actually  in  press,  but  the  manuscript  notes 
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for  the  others  are  carefully  preserved  and  may  yet  be  given,  in  part, 
to  the  public.  If  they  are  brought  out  we  shall  hope  for  one  or  two 
more  episodes  illustrating  the  peculiarly  naive  and  human  side  of  the 
man.  We  shall  hope  for  more  stories  on  the  order  of  those  two  well- 
known  ones  concerning  his  friendship  with  the  aged  Bellini  and  his 
relations  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

One  gets  the  happiest  glimpse  of  his  sense  of  humor  in  the  famous 
retort,  made  when  the  Emperor  showed  annoyance  because  in  his  own 
unskilled  fingers  the  crayon  which  he  tried  to  use  kept  breaking  into 
bits;  “But,  gracious  Emperor,”  said  Diirer,  “I  would  not  have  your 
Majesty  draw  as  well  as  myself.  I  have  practised  the  art  and  it  is  my 
kingdom.  Your  Majesty  has  other  and  more  difficult  work  to  do.” 

Then  what  a  pleasant  touch  we  get,  what  a  hint  of  naive,  excusable 
egoism,  in  that  anecdote  of  his  admiration  for  Bellini.  It  was  of  the 
ancient  painter  that  Diirer  wrote  home,  you  remember,  those  rernem- 
berable  words,  “Everyone  tells  me  what  an  honorable  man  he  is, 
and  that  he  likes  me:  he  is  very  old,  but  still  the  best  painter.” 

Every  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Diirer  was  liked  in  Venice  and 
in  Florence,  that  indeed  more  than  a  little  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  settle  in  some  one  of  the  so  highly  cul¬ 
tured  cities  of  Italy.  But  the  Northman’s  strength  of  mind  was  in 
keeping  with  his  strength  of  drawing;  the  fact  of  the  case  he  stated 
simply  enough — he  chose  to  “live  in  a  moderate  manner  in  Niirnberg 
rather  than  to  be  rich  and  great  in  any  other  place.”  The  sentiment 
perhaps  is  as  uncommon  as  the  character  of  the  man  who  expressed  it. 
However  else  it  be,  it  is  a  sentiment  that  illuminates  a  character  like 
a  flashlight. 

After  all  it  is  no  slight  thing,  in  any  age  or  place,  to  prove  oneself 
worthy  the  titles  of  craftsman,  artist  and  citizen.  The  last  this  “  prince 
of  artists”  deemed  of  more  than  passing  high  rank.  Indeed  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  no  tribute  could  ever  have  given  Albrecht  Diirer  greater 
pleasure  could  he  have  known  it,  and  certainly  no  tribute  could  be 
imagined  more  suggestive,  than  the  simple  and  sincere  assurance  of 
Melancthon  when  he  heard  of  the  painter’s  death,  that  here  was  “a 
wise  man  in  whom  the  artistic  element,  prominent  as  it  was,  was  still 
the  least.” 
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THE  RED  PLOWMAN:  A  STORY:  BY  HAMLIN 
GARLAND 

SCA  was  plowing  in  the  small  field  behind  his  teepee 
close  to  the  trail  crossing.  The  reins  hung  from  his 
broad  red  shoulders,  and  his  knotted  fingers  gripped 
the  crooked  handles  of  the  plow  as  though  they  were 
the  horns  of  a  mad  buffalo,  while  the  little  ponies 
strained  at  the  traces  and  wavered  to  and  fro,  now 
in,  now  out  of  the  furrow,  snorting  and  rebellious. 

The  old  man’s  head  was  bare,  his  hair,  braided  and  adorned  with 
eagle  feathers,  streamed  in  the  air,  and  his  ornamented  breech-cloth 
fluttered  comically  in  the  rear.  Determination  was  in  his  set  lips 
and  complete  absorption  marked  his  every  gesture.  He  was  plowing 
as  he  once  went  to  war — with  his  whole  might.  He  had  no  mind  to 
the  beauty  of  the  plain — -no  thought  of  the  sun,  though  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  scalding  sweat.  It  was  as  if  a  man  of  the  stone  age  had 
met  and  taken  lessons  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  age  of  steam. 

A  party  of  young  Arapahoes  came  riding  by — their  gay  trappings 
flapping  in  the  wind,  their  dark  faces  agrin  with  delight  at  the  old 
man’s  boyish  enthusiasm  over  his  plow  and  his  ponies. 

Pulling  their  horses  to  a  stand  they  began  to  call  out  witticisms: 
“Hello,  Uncle,  what  are  you  doing?” 

“If  you  push  harder  you  will  go  faster,”  laughed  another. 

“Ho!  Osca,  the  great  chief,  is  dead,”  cried  a  third.  “A  squaw 
has  taken  his  place.” 

A  fourth  wag  put  his  hands  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  imi¬ 
tated  the  humping  gesture  of  the  plowman. 

The  old  chief  straightened  his  gaunt  form  and  turned  his  keen, 
deep-set  eyes  upon  his  insulters — his  broad  breast  heaving  with 
righteous  indignation.  g 

“You  call  me  squaw-heart,”  he  began.  “But  your  fathers  did 
not  so.  The  enemies  of  our  tribe  do  not  think  of  Osca  in  that  way. 
You  point  at  me;  because  I  am  treading  the  white  man’s  road,  but 
I  do  not  beg  of  the  white  man  with  one  hand  and  strike  him  with  the 
other.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  at  peace  when  I  am  hungry,  and  go  to 
war  when  I  am  fed.  You  call  me  squaw-heart,”  he  repeated,  and 
his  voice  began  to  rumble.  He  tore  the  shirt  from  his  breast,  pitted 
and  seamed  by  knife  and  arrow — “I  am  a  warrior,  my  record  is 
written  here.  Who  are  you?” 

There  was  such  weight  of  scorn  in  his  thundering  voice,  such 
withering  accusation  in  his  eyes,  that  the  scoffers  began  to  edge 
away  with  changed  faces. 
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Osca  did  not  release  them.  “  True,  I  fought  the  wonder-workers, 
but  I  fed  myself.  I  have  never  asked  the  white  man  to  put  meat  in 
my  mouth,  while  I  turned  his  counsels  to  mockery.  Now  I  am 
facing  a  new  road.  It  is  a  hard  road.  I’ve  turned  my  back  on  the 
warpath.  My  guns  are  put  away — this  is  now  my  weapon!”  He 
laid  a  hand  upon  the  plow.  “You  are  too  young  to  laugh  at  me. 
Where  are  your  scars?”  He  waited  a  moment,  grandly  defiant,  from 
his  furrow.  “ Go!”  he  thundered.  “  When  you  have  scars  like  these 
you  may  come  to  laugh  at  Osca.  Away  with  you!”  With  a  con¬ 
temptuous  gesture  he  dismissed  them  and  turned  to  his  work. 

"They  wheeled  their  horses  and  rode  away,  crestfallen.  In  the 
blaze  of  the  old  man’s  angry  eyes  their  insolence  withered.  Shame 
and  fear  filled  their  hearts.  When  they  looked  back  Osca  had 
resumed  his  heroic  struggle  with  the  plow. 
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DID  you  ever  lie  low 

In  the  depth  of  the  plain, 

In  the  lee  of  a  swell  that  lifts, 
Like  a  low-lying  island  out  of  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  joint  shakes 
As  an  army  of  spears; 

'When  each  flashing  wave  breaks 
In  turn  overhead 

And  wails  in  the  door  of  your  ears? 

If  you  have,  you  have  heard 
In  the  midst  of  the  roar, 

The  note  of  a  lone  gray  bird, 

Blown  slantwise  by  overhead 

As  he  swiftly  sped 

To  his  south-land  haven  once  more! 
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O,  the  music  abroad  in  the  air, 
With  the  Autumn  Wind  sweeping 
His  hand  on  the  grass,  where 
The  tiniest  blade  is  astir,  keeping 
Voice  in  the  dim,  wide  choir, 

Of  the  infinite  song,  the  refrain, 

The  wild,  sad  wail  of  the  plain! 


From  " Prairie  Songs" 

Courtesy  of  Slone  and  Kimbal 
Copyrighted  1903  by  Hamlin  Garland 
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SOCIAL  UNREST:  A  CONDITION  BROUGHT 
ABOUT  BY  SEPARATING  THE  PEOPLE  INTO 
TWO  FACTIONS,  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR:  BY 
THE  EDITOR 

OCIAL  unrest  is,  without  question,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  age.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
America,  where  greed  and  arrogance  on  the  one  hand 
and  class  hatred  and  jealousy  on  the  other  seem  to 
have  arrayed  the  people  into  two  great  factions,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  terms  Capital  and  Labor.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  is  that  a  relatively  small  class  has  pos¬ 
sessed  itself  of  the  land  and  its  treasures ;  that  a  few  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  mostly  composed  of  the  same  men,  control  the  main  arteries  of 
the  nation’s  industry  and  commerce,  and  that  therefore  the  few,  by 
unfair  and  secret  methods  now  legally  known  as  “conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,”  have  contrived,  by  stifling  competition  and  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  labor  of  others,  to  despoil  the  many.  Consequently, 
the  smoldering  resentment  blazes  forth,  not  only  in  retaliatory  acts 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions,  but  in  the  fever  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  restrictive  legislation  that  seems  to  have  swept  like 
an  epidemic  over  all  the  land. 

And  it  is  not  alone  the  proletariat  and  the  radical  reformers  who 
are  engaged  in  the  revolt  against  these  powerful  organizations  of 
multimillionaires;  on  the  contrary,  thoughtful  and  conservative  men 
everywhere  are  now  advocating  reforms  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  mentioned  only  by  the  extreme  radical.  What  was 
the  radicalism  of  five  years  ago,  even,  is  the  conservative,  earnest 
thought  of  today.  That  a  Republican  President  of  the  United 
States  should  seriously  propose  to  confiscate,  by  a  system  of  pro¬ 
gressive  taxation,  the  larger  part  of  the  “swollen  fortunes;”  to  im¬ 
prison  the  heads  of  the  great  corporations,  men  whose  names  are 
significant  of  world-wide  power;  to  have  the  government  appoint 
receivers  to  control,  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  railroads  and 
other  important  industries;  and  to  impose  an  income  tax  which  shall 
compel  the  exploiters  of  the  people  and  of  public  utilities  to  restore 
to  the  nation  a  portion  of  their  immense  gains,  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in.  That  he 
is  supported  in  this  attitude  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
is  vitally  significant  to  those  who  can  read  the  signs  and  interpret 
them.  And  wThen  judges  impose  upon  great  corporations  fines  which 
run  into  the  tens  of  millions,  it  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  univer- 
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sal  sense  of  exasperation  at  the  persistent  disregard  of  common  rights 
shown  by  men  who  have  assumed  the  leadership  of  industry  and 
finance. 

There  is  no  question  that,  with  all  the  confusion  and  uproar  of 
investigation  and  denunciation  and  the  war  of  contending  opinions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  the  severe  measures  now  being  employed 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  trusts,  in  the  end  a  better  state  of  affairs 
will  be  found  to  have  been  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  the  contest. 
Bringing  forth  doubtful  methods  into  the  full  light  of  public  opinion 
for  examination  and  judgment  is  always  a  good  thing,  for,  in  spite 
of  temporary  prejudice  and  violence,  the  national  feeling  as  a  whole 
inevitably  inclines  toward  justice  and  fair  dealing.  The  mistake 
lies  in  thinking  that  the  trouble  can  be  wholly  and  permanently 
eradicated  by  restrictive  legislation.  The  most  drastic  measures 
that  are  suggested  look  no  farther  than  merely  the  surface  controlling 
of  things — that  is,  they  deal  solely  with  effects,  ignoring  the  cause 
from  which  all  these  effects  have  sprung,  and  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  attempt  to  bring  about  genuine  and  lasting  reform. 
We  see  and  hotly  resent  the  high-handed  methods  by  which  the 
trusts  have  gained  their  power  to  control  for  their  own  benefit  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  industrial  situation  in  this  country,  but  how  many 
of  us  realize  that  in  these  same  trusts  and  the  captains  of  industry 
who  have  formed  them,  we  see  only  the  crystallization  of  a  spirit  com¬ 
mon  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people, — the  national  craze  for 
greatness  of  possession.  The  greater  number  of  Americans  are 
possessed  by  the  dominating  desire  to  own  things  and  to  “win  out” 
against  all  competitors,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  this  desire 
has  sprung  our  phenomenal  growth ;  but  also  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  trust  builder  is  merely  the  man  who,  through  native  ability  for 
organization  and  the  power  to  use  and  turn  to  advantage  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  gain  or  advancement,  has  come  most  nearly  to  realizing  in 
his  own  person  the  national  ideal.  In  fighting  these  men  and  what 
they  represent,  we  are,  like  Frankenstein,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  monster  which  our  own  ambition  has  helped  to  create. 

THIS  unrest  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  many  as  against 
the  powerful  few  is  no  new  social  condition,  but  one  as  old  as 
civilization  itself.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  former 
struggles  is  that  the  terms  are  more  equal  than  ever  before,  because 
the  possession  by  every  citizen  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and 
opinion  gives^to  the  people  an  enormous  increase  of  power  to  fight 
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against  oppressive  conditions.  But,  whether  the  contest  has  been  for 
religious  liberty  or  political  freedom,  or  for  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  there  has  always  been  first  the  creation 
by  the  people  themselves  of  a  dominant  national  ideal,  and  then  the 
revolt  against  what  happens  when  that  ideal  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  men  who,  by  force  or  fraud,  have  succeeded  in  com¬ 
passing  what  every  man  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  existence.  In  the  ages  of  war  and  rapine,  when  nations 
in^the  process  of  formation  were  testing  their  strength  and  settling 
their  boundaries,  the  national  ideal  of  every  people  was  war  and  con¬ 
quest.  The  leaders  of  men  were  military  leaders ;  their  methods  were 
ruthless  and  their  rule  oppressive.  Might  alone  made  right;  never¬ 
theless  the  people  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  worshiped  the 
spirit  of  which  the  oppressors  were  but  the  concrete  expression,  even 
while  they  occasionally  rose  in  revolt  and  endeavored  to  destroy 
the  conquerors  who  ruled  them.  Today,  the  national  ideal  is  wealth, 
not  so  much  general  prosperity,  as  individual  wealth — and  the  power 
to  rule  by  means  of  that  wealth.  The  workingman  whose  labor  is 
exploited,  the  average  citizen  whose  means  are  straitened,  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  great  combinations  which  hold  in  a  grip  of  steel 
the  industrial  and  financial  situation,  and  endeavor  to  restrain  or  even 
to  destroy  them,  regardless  of  the  good  that  balances  the  evil  and 
of  the  part  that  this  genius  for  organization — this  ruthless,  aggressive 
energy — has  played  in  creating  the  phenomenal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  fight  that  is  now  going  on  is  a  battle  of 
giants.  Unquestionably  in  the  end  the  people  will  win,  but  will  they 
benefit  by  the  victory  ?  One  effect,  or  manifestation,  of  the  national 
worship  of  wealth  and  power,  will  perhaps  have  been  destroyed  at 
enormous  cost  to  the  whole  country,  only  to  make  room  for  another 
manifestation  equally  disastrous.  Even  now  the  menace  of  the 
Labor  Unions  equals  the  menace  of  the  Trusts. 

WHEN  we  turn  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  cause  as  well  as 
with  effect,  it  might  be  profitable  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  experience  of  earlier  and  simpler  times,  back  to  the  day 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  of  the  craftsmen’s  guilds  before  which 
the  military  ideal  and  the  power  of  feudalism  went  down  into  dust. 
If,  in  these  strenuous  days,  the  national  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise 
were  diverted  from  the  mad  pursuit  of  gain  solely  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  to  the  endeavor  to  achieve  what  is  best  in  work,  in  life  and  in 
the  conduct  of  government,  the  cry  of  unequal  opportunity  would 
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soon  be  stilled  and  the  desire  of  all  men  for  progress,  which  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  the  world’s  upward  movement,  would  begin  to 
express  itself  through  all  the  myriad  channels  of  individual  capacity 
and  the  will  to  achieve,  instead  of  being  manifested  only  in  an  unequal 
and  bitter  struggle  which,  in  spite  of  victories  gained  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  can  only  end,  as  always,  in  the  subjection  and  exploitation 
of  the  many  by  the  strong  and  able  few.  More  and  more  the  con¬ 
viction  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people  that  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  problem  lies  in  the  fostering  of  individual  enterprise 
along  sane  and  reasonable  lines,  and  that,  after  we  have  tried  repres¬ 
sion  by  legislation,  punishment  by  imprisonment,  checking  by  tax¬ 
ation,  and  all  the  other  methods  advised  by  political  science  for  dealing 
with  unjust  monopolies,  we  shall  still  find  it  necessary  to  return  to 
simpler  and  saner  ideas  about  life  and  work,  and  to  the  establishing 
on  a  national  scale  of  small  individual  or  cooperative  industries  and 
handicrafts  allied  with  agriculture,  before  the  people  will  be  in  a 
position  to  control  permanently  the  industrial  situation.  This  is  not 
abandoning  our  energy  and  acumen  in  business,  it  is  simply  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  possible  success.  Where,  with  the  goal  now  in 
view,  one  man  succeeds  so  enormously  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world,  and  by  this  success  gains  the  power  to  control  the 
work  and  the  life  of  thousands  of  his  fellowmen,  a  change  as  to  the 
object  most  to  be  desired  would  give  opportunity  to  any  number  of 
these  workers  to  develop  by  their  own  initiative  the  ability  and  train¬ 
ing  to  do  individual  work  that  would  be  fitted  by  actual  merit  to 
command  its  place  in  the  market  and  to  furnish  the  worker  a  reason¬ 
able  livelihood.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that,  even 
in  this  country,  this  idea  is  taking  deeper  and  deeper  root.  The  false 
standard  of  ambition  so  long  held  up  as  an  incentive  to  our  boys  is 
giving  place  to  practical  training,  especially  in  handicrafts,  that  will 
develop  to  its  utmost  their  ability  as  workers  and  so  fit  them  to  play 
an  honest  and  adequate  part  in  the  national  life  as  a  whole.  In 
the  practical  application  of  this  conviction  America  is  as  yet  far 
behind  other  countries,  but  the  success  of  a  number  of  experiments 
made  abroad  proves  that  the  theory  is  considered  worth  the  most 
careful  testing  by  European  governments,  and  that  where  it  has  been 
tried  its  success  has  been  established  beyond  question. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  handicrafts  and  small  shops 
cannot  hold  their  own  with  the  great  manufacturing  industries,  and 
that  small  businesses  must  go  down  before  the  larger  commercial 
organizations.  Many  believe  that  production  upon  a  large  scale 
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is  so  much  more  economical  than  small  production  that  small  in¬ 
dustries  are  doomed  inevitably  to  destruction.  Many  learned  econo¬ 
mists  assure  us  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  support  their  arguments 
with  much  statistical  information.  Yet  practical  experience  tends 
to  show  that  this  belief  is  based  upon  mistaken  premises;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  proven  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  expense  account  to 
increase  so  much  more  rapidly  in  large  organizations  than  in  small 
ones  that,  if  their  special  and  unjust  privileges  were  taken  from  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  so  that  the  small  work¬ 
shops  and  individual  workers  were  given  an  equal  chance,  the  latter 
would  be  more  than  able  to  hold  their  own. 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  this  is  the  general  breaking  up  into  smaller 
farms  of  the  great  bonanza  farms  of  the  West,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  held  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  small  individual  holdings.  The  threatened  extinction 
has  failed  to  take  place;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  farming  on  the  larger 
scale  that  has  not  proved  generally  profitable  and  is  being  abandoned. 
Also,  the  great  department  stores  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  exter¬ 
minating  the  small  shops,  as  was  once  so  confidently  prophesied. 
If  these  were  isolated  facts,  they  might  not  be  especially  significant, 
but  when  we  remember  that  they  accord  with  an  almost  universal 
experience,  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  a  big  principle  is  in¬ 
volved.  When,  some  years  ago,  immense  factories  filled  with  in¬ 
tricate  machinery  for  making  watches  were  introduced  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  it  was  predicted  that  in  a  few  years  the  home  and  small 
cooperative  workshops  would  speedily  disappear,  but  the  prediction 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  the  event  has  shown  that 
the  small  workshops  in  which  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand, 
only  the  very  simplest  machinery  being  used,  can  very  easily  with¬ 
stand  the  competition  of  the  big  factories.  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workers  in  the  small  shops  is  in  all  respects  superior 
to  that  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  factories. 

\  M.  Kropotkin  has  shown  that  the  same  general  observations  hold 
true  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lyons,  which  still  remains  very  largely  in 
the  hands  of  home-workers  and  cooperative  producers  working  in 
small  workshops.  He  cites  also  the  large  woollen  cloth  factories  at 
Verviers,  closed,  their  costly  machinery  rusting,  beaten  by  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  hand-looms  in  the  weavers’  houses !  Exactly  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  Hungary,  where  the  largest  rug  factory  in 
the  country,  aided  by  the  government,  was  beaten  by  the  competition 
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of  the  free  peasant  weavers.  Russia’s  experience  has  been  similar. 
The  information  comes  with  the  authority  of  a  Russian  government 
official  of  high  standing,  that  peasant  industries  compete  successfully 
against  the  great  machine  industries,  and  that  in  cities  like  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  the  very  best  stores,  carrying  the  highest  class 
of  goods,  even  to  the  finest  and  most  exquisite  furniture,  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  peasant  producers,  who  also  make  the  cheaper  grades 
of  goods  for  the  less  fashionable  stores. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  urging  a  return  to  handicrafts  and  small 
industries  allied  with  agriculture  as  a  solution  for  the  great  trust 
problem,  the  objection  that  handicrafts  and  small  cooperative  in¬ 
dustries  could  not  stand  the  competition  of  the  great  industries  does 
not  hold.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  competition  of  factory  pro¬ 
duction  against  small  workshops  keener  than  in  Belgium,  except 
possibly  in  Germany,  and  the  experience  of  both  countries  bears  out 
the  contention  that,  without  special  and  unjust  privileges  to  assist 
them,  the  great  industrial  corporations  can  never  crush  out  the  small 
producers. 

It  is  strange,  when  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  that,  instead  of  using 
the  powers  of  government  to  support  and  strengthen  the  independence 
of  the  people  by  fostering  small  industries,  we  have  in  this  country 
pursued  exactly  the  opposite  course.  We  have  suffered  the  great 
corporations  to  fasten  their  clutches  upon  our  government  and  to 
use  it  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  thoughtful  American  who  goes  to  such 
foreign  countries  as  Switzerland,  Belgium  or  Hungary,  and  sees  how 
earnestly  the  governments  of  those  countries  strive  to  give  the  small 
producers  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  superior  statesmanship 
that  is  displayed.  Volumes  could  be  written  describing  the  ways 
in  which  the  various  cantons  foster  handicrafts  and  other  small  in¬ 
dustries,  by  special  education,  by  providing  cheap  electric  power, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  industries  suitable  for  home-work  and 
small  workshops,  and  through  the  agency  of  numerous  other  and 
equally  practical  methods. 

SO,  TOO,  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  Little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  Hungarian 
government  directed  its  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  peasant  industries.  For  centuries  the  peasants  had 
been  accustomed  to  weave  all  their  own  textiles,  from  the  finest 
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linen  to  heavy  woolen  blankets  and  rugs,  to  make  their  own  kitchen 
utensils  and  simple  agricultural  implements  of  wood,  their  own  fur¬ 
niture,  baskets,  leather  goods,  pottery,  and  so  on.  Many  of  then- 
products  were  laboriously  decorated,  though  the  decoration  was  not 
infrequently  crude  in  the  extreme.  The  designs  had  been  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  and  frequently  belonged  exclusively 
to  a  particular  village,  so  that  one  familiar  with  the  subject  could 
go  through  a  large  collection  of  peasant  ware  of  all  kinds  and,  from 
the  designs  alone,  tell  exactly  the  village  in  which  each  piece  was 
made.  The  work  might  be  an  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery,  a  cow¬ 
herd’s  whip  with  its  inlaid  handle,  or  a  heavy  carved  oak  chest;  the 
design  it  bore  told  the  place  of  its  origin  and  testified  to  both  ancestral 
and  civic  pride  in  good  craftsmanship. 

Very  wisely,  the  government  decided  to  encourage  the  peasants 
to  retain  these  traditional  designs.  It  confined  its  efforts  to  trying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work,  as,  for  example,  by  introducing 
slight  improvements  in  the  hand  looms  and  showing  the  peasants  how 
to  do  more  even  weaving;  by  trying  to  develop  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  design,  by  teaching  the  peasants  to  draw  more  accurately; 
by  helping  them  to  find  markets  for  their  products  in  the  large  cities 
and  also  in  foreign  countries,  and  by  assisting  individuals  or  groups 
to  take  up  home  handicrafts  or  small  associated  industries  in  work¬ 
shops.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  George  de  Szogyeny,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Commerce  for  Hungary  in  this  country,  to  whom  I  am 
also  indebted  for  much  other  interesting  information,  I  have  been  able 
to  compare  the  work  done  by  the  peasants  prior  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one  with  that  which  is  now  being  done,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  express  my  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  all  that 
was  good  in  the  old  work  has  been  retained  in  the  new  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  work  improved. 

At  the  present  time,  upward  of  half  a  million  agricultural  workers 
in  Hungary  add  to  their  incomes  by  some  handicraft  or  other  home 
work,  the  women  outnumbering  the  men  by  more  than  ten  to  one. 
Not  only  are  practically  all  the  things  needed  for  the  household  made 
at  home,  but  upward  of  half  a  million  workers  engaged  in  agriculture, 
after  supplying  their  own  wants,  add  to  their  incomes  by  means  of 
handicrafts.  Then  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
workers  who  make  their  living  exclusively  from  handicrafts.  A 
report  was  published  a  few  years  ago  which  showed  that  in  a  single 
year  one  hundred  families,  in  Apatin  and  Gombos,  received  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  wooden  shoes  and  troughs  for  cattle,  and  fifty 
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families  in  the  village  of  Tiszolc  received  thirty-two  thousand  dollars 
for  willow  ware.  The  workers  in  one  county  received  upward  of 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  for  wooden  spoons  and  boxes  for  fire¬ 
wood;  the  workers  in  Hadju  county  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  articles  made  of  straw,  and  the  workers  of  Arva  county 
about  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  for  coarse  linen.  I  have  cited  these 
figures  simply  to  show  that,  even  though  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  work¬ 
ers  in  the  home  industries  work  upon  the  farms,  the  economic  returns 
from  the  handicrafts  they  unite  with  farming  are  very  considerable. 

Today  the  Hungarian  government  promotes  handicrafts  and 
small  industries  in  many  ways.  It  aids  local  societies  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  handicrafts,  and  encourages  with  sub¬ 
sidies  the  local  exhibitions;  it  supports  training  shops  and  classes  in 
all  large  villages  and  sends  itinerant  teachers  into  the  most  remote 
hamlets ;  every  year  it  offers  traveling  scholarships  for  the  best  work¬ 
manship  in  certain  classes  of  work,  enabling  the  winners  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  extend  their  knowledge;  it  gives 
credit  to  individual  craftsmen  or  small  groups  of  workers  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  homesteads  or  to  get  the  tools  and  machinery  needed, 
and  in  rare  cases  even  donates  the  last. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  the  government  caused  to  be  started,  and 
pays  an  annual  subsidy  to,  a  private  corporation  in  Buda-Pesth,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government,  called  the  Hungarian  Trading  Company, 
Limited.  In  return  for  its  subsidy  this  association  must  keep  open 
a  number  of  foreign  markets  and  sell  at  leasit  six  million  crowns’  worth 
of  Hungarian  produce  each  year,  one-sixth  of  which  must  be  the 
product  of  handicrafts.  Its  profits  are  limited  to  a  certain  amount, 
all  surplusage  being  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  markets  for  Hun- 
o-arian  goods.  This  association  serves  as  a  great  bureau  of  exchange 
for  the  peasant  workers.  They  can  send  their  goods  if  they  choose 
to  the  association,  or  deliver  them  to  its  agents,  when  a  price  is  agreed 
upon  between  the  association  and  the  peasant,  at  which  the  goods  are 
to  be  sold.  The  producer  then  is  enabled  to  draw  in  advance  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  price,  according  to  a  schedule,  sometimes 
as  high  as  seventy-five  per  cent. 

I  have  gone  at  length  into  the  Hungarian  system  in  order  that  the 
reader  might  see  how  intelligently  this  question  is  treated  in  other 
lands.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  United  States  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
Hungarian  plan,  but  I  do  urge  most  strongly  that  our  government 
consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  using  its  power  and  influence 
to  encourage  a  revival  of  handicrafts  and  small  industries.  The 
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Hungarian  method  as  described  doubtless  smacks  strongly  of  pater¬ 
nalism,  though  in  fact  the  government  does  not  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  doing  things  for  its  people,  but  wisely  helps  them  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  total  cost  to  the  government  of  carrying  out  this  policy 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  figures, 
was  only  a  little  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  Its  success 
lies  not  so  much  in  taking  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  themselves  and  doing  things  for  them,  as  in  recognizing|that 
the  government  of  a  nation  should  represent  the  interests  of  its  citizens, 
and  its  powers  be  used  to  enable  them  to  live  and  work  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Already,  in  the  effective  work  of  our  own  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  various  state  boards  of  agriculture,  we  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  helping  the  farmers  that  is  very  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  which  Hungary  and  Switzerland  have  adopted  with  so  much 
success  toward  the  craftsmen.  There  is  also  a  growing  conviction 
that  wTe  ought  to  encourage  the  union  of  handicrafts  with  agriculture, 
and  that,  if  rightly  developed,  such  a  policy  would  in  time  go  far 
toward  breaking  the  power  of  corporate  greed.  Leave  the  way  open 
for  all  men  who  desire  to  so  employ  themselves,  free  them  to  develop 
by  means  of  individual  creative  work,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to 
fear  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  against  the  powers  that  bind  and 
exploit  the  life  of  the  people. 
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SOME  CALIFORNIA  HOUSES  THAT  SHOW  AN 
INTERESTING  USE  OF  THE  POPULAR  AND 
ADAPTABLE  COBBLESTONE 


IN  the  building  of  modern  country 
homes  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  adaptability  of  cobblestones 
when  used  as  a  building  material, 
for  apparently  they  can  be  brought  into 
more  or  less  harmony  with  nearly  every 
style  of  architecture  that  has  about  it 
any  semblance  of  ruggedness.  The  only 
place  where  cobblestones  have  not  pen¬ 
etrated  seems  to  be  in  the  architecture 
of  the  conventional  city  house.  In  the 
Craftsman  houses  the  use  of  cobble¬ 
stones  is  not  especially  advocated,  as  we 
have  found  that  the  best  effects  from  a 
structural  point  of  view  can  be  obtained 
by  using  the  split  stones  instead  of  the 
smaller  round  cobbles.  Splitting  the 
stones  brings  into  prominence  all  the 
interesting  colors  that  are  to  be  found 
in  field  rubble,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  variety  and  richness  of  coloring  is  re¬ 
vealed  when  the  stone  is  split  apart  so 
that  the  inner  markings  appear.  Also, 
a  better  structural  line  can  be  obtained 
when  there  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of 
a  loose  pile  of  stones.  Very  few  houses 
that  are  possible  for  modern  civilized 
life — outside  of  the  mountain  camp — 
are  sufficiently  rough  and  primitive  in 
construction  to  be  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  use  of  cobbles,  and  always 
there  is  a  slight  sense  of  effort  when 
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they  are  brought  into  close  relation  with 
finished  construction. 

Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  cob¬ 
blestones  for  foundations,  pillars,  chim¬ 
neys,  and  even  for  such  interior  use  as 
chimney-pieces,  is  unquestioned,  and  in 
many  cases  the  effect  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Byers,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  has  sent  us  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  number  of  California  houses 
and  bungalows  in  which  cobblestones 
are  extensively  used,  and  these  pictures 
are  so  suggestive  in  many  ways  that  we 
are  glad  to  reproduce  them  here.  They 
illustrate  very  well  the  many  uses  to 
which  cobbles  may  be  put  in  building. 
As  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  houses 
show  the  cobbles  only  in  the  foundation 
and  chimney,  others  in  the  porch  pillars, 
and  one  or  two  in  the  wall  enclosing  the 
yard,  a  device  which  is  very  effective  in 
linking  the  house  with  its  surroundings. 
The  woodwork  of  these  houses  has  been 
carefully  planned  to  harmonize  with  the 
stones.  In  the  matter  of  color,  the  pref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  dull  browns  and 
greens,  as  these  offer  contrast  and  har¬ 
monize  well  with  the  rough  gray  cob¬ 
bles.  In  some  cases  the  roof  is  painted 
white,  to  bring  it  into  close  relation  with 
the  stone  foundations.  This  is  very 
striking  in  effect,  and  in  some  surround- 


A  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  HOUSE  NEAR  PASADENA,  CAL. 
COBBLESTONE  CHIMNEY,  FOUNDATION  AND  YARD  WALL. 

A  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  PASADENA  HOUSE.  LARGE  COB¬ 
BLESTONES  USED  IN  PORCH  PILLARS. 


A  FORTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  HOUSE  NEAR 
LOS  ANGELES.  PORCH  ENTIRELY  OF  COBBLESTONES. 

A  COTTAGE  IN  SOUTH  PASADENA,  WITH  IN¬ 
TERESTING  USE  OF  COBBLESTONES  IN  PORCH. 


"FOUR  OAKS,”  SOUTH  PASADENA,  A  WEATHERBOARD 
HOUSE  WITH  COBBLESTONE  FOUNDATION  AND  CHIM¬ 
NEY  :  VINES  AND  POTTED  PLANTS  INTERESTINGLY  USED. 

A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW,  WITH  A  RATHER 
BULKY  USE  OF  COBBLESTONES  IN  CHIMNEY. 
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A  SIMPLE  WELL-RELATED  USE  OF  COBBLESTONES 
IN  A  TWENTY-EIGHT  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  COTTAGE. 

A  CHARMING  WOODEN  HOUSE,  FINISHED  WITH 
DULL  GREEN  STAIN;  COBBLESTONES  USED  IN 
PORCH,  CHIMNEY  AND  TERRACE. 
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mgs  has  proven  very  attractive.  The 
most  popular  treatment  of  the  walls  in 
houses  of  this  kind  appears  to  be 
shingling  with  rough  cedar  shingles, 
which  are  simply  oiled,  leaving  their 
natural  color  a  little  darkened.  The  ex¬ 
terior  trim  is  rarely  lighter  than  the 
walls,  except  when  pure  white  is  used, 
which,  especially  in  the  case  of  thick, 
round  porch  pillars,  is  very  attractive  in 
relation  to  a  house  of  natural  wood  and 
gray  stones. 

The  cobblestones  used  for  houses  of 
this  kind  are  of  varying  sizes.  To  give 
the  best  effect  in  the  wall,  they  should 
be  neither  too  small  nor  too  large. 
Stones  ranging  from  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  for  the  minimum  size 
to  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  for 
the  maximum  are  found  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  suitable.  Such  stones,  which  be¬ 
long,  of  course,  to  the  limestone  variety 
and  are  irregularly  rounded,  can  usually 
be  obtained  without  trouble  in  almost 
any  locality  where  there  are  any  stones 
at  all — picked  up  from  rocky  pasture 
land  or  a  dry  creek  bottom.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  builders  is  to  select  the  whitest 
stones  and  the  most  nearly  round  that 
are  obtainable. 

On  the  first  page  of  illustrations  two 
shingled  houses  are  shown,  in  which  the 
use  of  cobbles  is  limited  in  one  case  to 
the  foundation  and  garden  wall,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  pillars  that  support  the 
small  roof  of  the  entrance  porch.  Where 
they  are  used  as  the  foundation,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  very  attractive,  and  seems  to  be 
in  thorough  harmony  with  the  building. 
This  house  is  unusually  interesting  in 
plan  and  construction,  the  broad,  low 
proportions  and  the  lines  of  the  over¬ 
hanging  roof  lending  to  it  much  individ¬ 
uality  and  charm.  The  second  house  on 
the  page,  while  possessing  some  excel¬ 
lent  structural  features,  is  hardly  so 
happy  in  the  use  of  cobblestones.  The 
pyramidal  piles  of  stone  which  serve  in 
the  place  of  columns  are  rather  clumsy 


and  intentionally  rough  in  effect,  and  so 
a  little  jarring  in  connection  with  the 
beautiful  lines  and  finish  of  the  house  it¬ 
self.  And  the  little  chimney  perched 
on  top  of  the  roof  is  hardly  as  inevitably 
a  part  of  the  whole  construction  as  the 
tall  chimney,  also  of  cobblestones,  of 
which  only  a  corner  appears  in  the 
upper  picture.  Another  feature  that 
tends  to  make  this  house  rather  more 
striking  than  quiet  and  harmonious  in 
effect  is  the  white  roof,  which  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  weather-board¬ 
ing  of  split  oak  shingles  oiled  and  left 
in  their  natural  color.  The  dark  brown 
trimming  and  the  natural  colored 
shingle  walls  and  roof  of  the  upper 
house  is  far  more  restful  in  this  country 
of  vivid  colors  and  brilliant  sunshine. 

The  next  two  pictures  show  the  use 
of  cobblestones  not  only  for  founda¬ 
tions,  but  for  porch  parapets  and  pillars. 
Here  the  effect  is  better  because  the 
cobblestones  are  more  regular  in  size 
and  the  straight  square  lines  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  are  preserved  in  spite  of  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  stone.  The  smooth  cement 
copings  and  capitals  seem  a  trifle  over¬ 
finished  when  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
cobblestone  wall,  but  as  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  they  are  very  well  used.  The 
house  shown  in  the  upper  picture  has 
walls  of  weather-boarding  stained 
brown,  and  a  white  roof.  A  particularly 
attractive  feature  is  the  window-box 
which  gives  a  mass  of  verdure  the  year 
round  just  outside  the  group  of  win¬ 
dows  on  the  second  story.  The  other 
house  has  also  a  white  roof,  but  the 
shingles  are  stained  green.  Here  the 
color  effect  is  admirably  harmonized  by 
the  liberal  use  of  “dusty  miller”  among 
the  flowers  which  grow  about  it  in  such 
profusion,  as  these  repeat  the  grayish- 
white  of  the  stone  and  the  roof,  just  as 
the  green  stain  of  the  shingles  tones  in 
with  the  trees.  Both  houses  give  that 
delightful  impression  of  breadth  and 
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cordiality  and  homelikeness  which 
seems  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  typical  modern  Cali¬ 
fornia  houses,  and  both  are  exceedingly 
well  planned  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  There  seems  to  be  a  quality 
about  both  the  climate  and  the  life  in 
California  that  gives  to  its  architecture 
a  peculiar  sense  of  friendliness. 
Whether  it  is  conveyed  by  the  big  roof 
which  affords  shelter  from  the  burning 
sun,  or  the  ample  porches  which  give 
opportunity  for  living  out  of  doors  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year : 
whether  it  is  the  length  and  width  of 
the  building  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
or  the  grouping  of  the  big  windows  to 
admit  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
air  and  sunshine,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of 
these,  but  whatever  it  is,  a  house  that  is 
typically  Californian  certainly  partakes 
of  the  character  of  these  hospitable,  cor¬ 
dial  people  of  the  West,  and  seems  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  every  stranger 
that  approaches  it. 

Still  another  white  roof  is  shown  in 
the  upper  picture  on  the  third  page  of 
illustrations.  In  this  the  dull  brown  of 
the  weather-boarding  serves  merely  as 
a  background  to  the  lavish  use  of  cob¬ 
blestones  in  foundation,  chimney,  the 
pillars  and  a  part  of  the  wall ;  in  fact, 
were  the  roof  not  white,  the  contrast 
might  be  too  startling.  The  white  is 
also  carried  into  the  window  sashes,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  softened  and  har¬ 
monized  by  the  lavish  use  of  vines, 
hanging  baskets  and  window  boxes. 
Here  again  there  is  a  little  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  too  many  cobblestones.  They  rather 
overpower  the  lighter  parts  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  give  to  the  latter  a  look 
of  perishability  that  would  not  be  felt 
were  not  the  contrast  of  materials  so 
sharp.  In  the  lower  house  the  restrained 
use  of  stones  gives  a  pleasanter  effect, 
although  here,  too,  there  is  a  slight  sense 
of  clumsiness  in  the  mass  which  flanks 


the  chimney  and  in  the  way  of  chim¬ 
ney  itself  spreads  at  the  bottom.  The 
shingles  are  stained  brown,  but  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  stones 
by  the  white  window  and  door  casings. 
The  color  effect  of  this  house  can 
hardly  be  gained  from  a  photograph,  as 
the  flowers  and  verdure,  which  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  not  a  matter  of  summer 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  year,  do  much 
to  soften  sharp  contrasts  and  rugged 
outlines  and  to  bring  the  house  into  re¬ 
lation  with  the  garden  around  it.x 

On  the  last  page  is  seen  a  very  good 
use  of  the  stones;  in  fact,  the  straight 
lines  are  generally  better  than  the  pyra¬ 
midal  effect,  for  the  reason  that  the  out¬ 
line  is  suflkienly  broken  and  rugged  in 
itself  without  having  the  additional  sug¬ 
gestion  of  being  a  pile  of  stones  loosely 
fitted  together,  Instead  of  resting  in  a 
solid  bed  of  cement.  Taken  all  in  all, 
the  lower  house  on  this  page  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  whole 
group.  The  walls  and  roof  are  in  the 
natural  color  and  the  woodwork  is 
stained  to  a  dull  green.  A  charming 
structural  touch  is  seen  in  the  porch 
railings,  which  are  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  house. 
The  roof  also  is  beautiful  in  line  and 
proportion,  especially  in  the  little  lift 
which  serves  instead  of  a  dormer  to  ad¬ 
mit  light  and  air.  As  this  is  a  bunga¬ 
low,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  living 
room  runs  up  into  the  peak  of  the  roof, 
in  which  case  the  break  afforded  by  this 
broad,  sheltered  opening  would  be  very 
pleasant  when  viewed  from  the  interior. 
The  upper  picture  is  not  quite  so  dis¬ 
tinctive,  and  here  again  the  cobblestones 
seem  rather  to  overpower  the  rest  of 
the  house,  especially  as  the  white  porch 
railings  are  rather  fine  and  light  in  con¬ 
struction  to  be  in  such  close  relation 
with  the  stone  in  a  house  where  such 
a  large  part  of  the  construction  is 
intentionally  rough  in  material  and 
outline. 


A  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  HOUSE  THAT 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  ARRANGED  AND  BEAUTI 
FUL:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER 


T 


a  decorator  who  has  studied 
construction  with  a  view  to  ap¬ 
plying-  such  knowledge  to  the 
problem  of  interior  decoration, 
and  who  also  has  worked  out  many 
combinations  showing  the  relation  of 
colors  to  one  another  and  their  effect 
as  a  whole  when  seen  in  a  room,  the 
work  of  planning  out  an  entire  scheme 
of  interior  decoration  that  shall  be  har¬ 
monious  and  satisfying  is  comparatively 
easy, — when  there  is  a  liberal  provision 
of  money  for  all  reasonable  expenditure 
necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  effects. 
But  when  there  is  only  a  little,  it  is 
not  such  a  simple  matter  as  it  would 
seem  to  give  to  a  house,  which  must 
necessarily  be  plain,  just  that  air  of 
home  comfort  and  even  of  modest  lux¬ 
ury  that  is  really  a  necessity  in  a  house 
which  is  to  form  a  home  environment 
for  people  of  cultured  tastes  and  sen¬ 
sitive  perception. 

Nevertheless,  in  all.  my  experience  as 
a  decorator  I  never  had  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  problem  presented  to  me  than 
that  of  a  home  maker 
who  desired  an  hospi¬ 
table,  livable  and  beauti¬ 
ful  house  and  had  only 
three  thousand  dollars 
to  spend  for  the  house, 
lot  and  interior  decora¬ 
tions.  She  wanted  a 
home  in  which  two  peo¬ 
ple  could  live  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends : 
a  home  that  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  built  and 
decorated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  economy,  and  yet 
one  that  would  be  a  pro¬ 
test  against  all  the  little 
commonplace  houses 


that  are  built  and  furnished  apparently 
with  no  thought  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  life  to  be  lived  in 
them. 

The  construction  of  this  house,  of 
course,  had  to  be  good.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration  of  the  exterior,  the  plan 
is  simple  to  a  degree,  but  conveniently 
laid  out  and  well  built,  with  walls  and 
chimney  of  plaster  and  very  little  in 
the  way  of  exterior  trim  or  unneces¬ 
sary  projections. 

The  floor  plan  is  equally  simple,  but 
very  convenient,  especially  for  a  woman 
who  intends  to  keep  no  servants.  It 
follows  out  the  Craftsman  idea  of  as 
much  clear,  open  space  as  possible,  giv- 
ingcomfortjfreedom  and  dignity  instead 
of  the  fussiness  of  small  rooms  divided 
off  with  many  partitions.  The  large 
living  room  has  at  one  end  an  ample 
fireplace  of  brick,  flanked  at  one  side 
with  a  door  opening  upon  the  porch 
and  on  the  other  with  a  casement  win¬ 
dow  over  a  built-in  bookcase,  the  top 
shelf  of  which  comes  on  a  level  with 

the  mantel- 
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little  more  than  a  recess  in  the  living 
room,  from  which  it  is  divided  only  by 
a  broad  opening.  The  kitchen  is  small, 
but  most  conveniently  arranged,  and 
the  crowning  comfort  of  the  house  is 
the  fact  that  the  porch  at  the  end  of  the 
living  room  can  be  screened  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  glassed  in  for  the  winter  to 
make  a  comfortable  sun  room  that 
serves  for  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
Sunday  evening  suppers,  as  well  as  for 
an  outdoor  living  room  in  pleasant 
weather. 

The  second  floor  was  planned  with 
equal  care,  having  three  bedrooms  and 
ample  storage  place  as  well  as  plenty  of 
closet  room  and  a  good  bathroom. 

In  the  first  estimate  no  provision  was 
made  for  wood  treatment  in  the  interior 
beyond  the  baseboards  and  picture  mold¬ 
ings,  but  when  the  owner  called  in  my 
assistance  as  a  decorator,  I  saw  so  many 
possibilities  in  the  interior  that  would 
add  so  little  to  the  cost  of  the  house  and 
give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  people 
who  lived  in  it  that  some  of  them  had 
to  be  carried  out.  So  the  narrow,  com¬ 
monplace  picture  molding  in  the  living 
room  was  replaced  by  two  boards  in  the 
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ceiling  angle,  one  extending  seven 
inches  out  on  the  ceiling  and  the  other 
five  inches  down  on  the  wall  and  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  angle,  with  the  picture  mold¬ 
ing  below.  The  effect  of  this  simple  de¬ 
vice  in  adding  character  and  interest 
to  the  room  was  astonishing,  and  the 
finished  look  of  the  construction,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  stairway,  was  most 
satisfying.  Wainscoting  was  beyond 
our  means,  and  besides  the  rooms  were 
rather  small  for  it,  so  the  baseboard 
was  kept.  We  developed  the  color 
scheme  of  the  living  room  in  the  soft 
tans  and  greens  which  are  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasant  to  live  with.  The  side 
walls  were  papered  with  a  small  ribbed 
design  in  these  two  colors,  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  done  in  a  very  soft  tan  tone. 
This  same  treatment  of  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  was  carried  up  the  stairway  into  the 
upper  hall.  The  curtains  were  of  a  soft 
material  of  the  tan  color  with  large,  ef¬ 
fective,  but  rather  indeterminate  fig¬ 
ures  in  harmonious  greens,  darker  tans 
and  old  blue. 

Six  beautiful  pieces  of  old  mahogany 
furniture  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  by  right  of  family  inheritance. 
One  of  these  pieces  was  the  large  square 
table  in  the  living  room,  and  another 
a  tip  table  which  was  set  against  the 
wall,  the  leaf  forming  a  panel  of  shin¬ 
ing  mahogany  which  furnished  an  ex¬ 
cellent  background  for  the  articles 
placed  upon  the  table. 
The  cushions  and  draper¬ 
ies  carried  out  the  general 
color  scheme,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  furniture  was  of 
wicker  in  simple  designs. 

The  dining  room  was 
too  small  to  hold  a  regu¬ 
lar  dining  table,  and,  in 
fact,  the  house  as  a  whole 
seemed  hardly  formal 
enough  to  admit  that 
piece  of  furniture,  so  a 
small,  round  table  was 
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A  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  PLASTER  HOUSE  IN 
MINNEA.POLIS.  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  PLANNED 
AND  EXECUTED  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER. 


FIREPLACE  OF  BRICK  IN  LIVING  ROOM  WITH 
BOOKCASE  ON  ONE  SIDE,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER 
A  DOOR  OPENING  OUT  ONTO  THE  PORCH. 

SECOND  VIEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  TREATMENT  OF  STAIRWAY. 


SHOWING  INTERESTING  TREATMENT  OF  WINDOWS 
AND  SHELVES  FOR  DINING-ROOM  WALL  SURFACE. 

BEDROOM  WITH  COLOR-SCHEME  OF  YELLOW. 
WHITE  AND  OLD  BLUE.  AN  OLD  MAHOGANY 
FOUR-POSTER  THE  PRINCIPAL  PIECE  OF  FURNITURE.' 


TWO  OF  A  GROUP  OF  SEVEN  PLASTER  HOUSES  IN  THE  VI¬ 
CINITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  DESIGNED  BY  M.  L.  BOOKWALTER  AFTEK 
THE  MODEL  OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSE  JUST  SHOWN. 


ONE  OF  THE  PLASTER  HOUSES  IN  DETAIL. 
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substituted  and  a  charming  center  light 
to  hang  over  it  was  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  on  a  simple  frame  a  shade  of  cre¬ 
tonne  in  soft  yellow  tones,  and  attach¬ 
ing  this  to  the  ordinary  brass  fixture. 
The  two  small  windows  in  the  side  of 
the  dining  room  were  not  attractive 
either  in  size  or  position  in  the  wall ; 
something  was  needed  to  give  continuity 
of  line,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  three  shelves 
which  would  not  only  hold  a  few  good 
pieces  of  old  china  and  silver,  but  would 
greatly  add  to  the  structural  interest  of 
the  room.  On  either  side  of  the  window 
and  flat  against  each  wall  surface  were 
inserted  the  brackets  which  held  these 
three  shelves,  and  the  effect  when  seen 
from  the  living  room  was  charming.  At 
the  top  of  the  room  a  band  of  wood  as 
wide  as  the  top  of  the  casing  was  car¬ 
ried  entirely  around  the  room,  with  a 
broad  shelf  above.  The  dining  room 
ceiling  was  done  in  the  same  green  as 
that  used  in  the  walls  of  the  living 
room,  but  the  lower  wall  was  finished 
in  dull  greenish-blue.  The  window  cur¬ 
tains  bring  a  brilliant  splash  of  color 
into  the  room,  as  they  show  a  large  and 
very  effective  English  design  in  blues 
and  greens  on  a  white  ground.  The 
fabric  is  lined  with  yellow  that  the  light 
shining  through  may  have  a  warm  and 
sunny  tone. 

Another  inheritance  of  mahogany  was 
the  four-post  bed  with  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  a  tip  table  that  are  used 
in  one  bedroom.  In  this  room  the  wood¬ 
work  is  white  with  soft  yellow  walls, 
swiss  curtains,  yellow  over-curtains  and 
a  bed  set  with  borders  of  old  blue.  The 
second  bedroom  is  all  in  pink  and  white 
with  curtains  of  pink  chambray  trim¬ 
med  with  white  linen  bands  and  the 
floor  covered  with  pink  and  white  rugs. 
The  exact  items  in  the  cost  of  this 


house,  which  was  built  in  Minneapolis 


just  three  years  ago,  are  as  follows: 

Lot  .  $600.00 

Walk  and  steps .  50.00 

Grading  .  55.00 

Gas  fixtures,  etc.  . . . .  23.00 

Furnace  .  150,00 

Contract . 1,654.00 

Changes .  95 .00 

Extra  interior .  90.00 

Storm  sash  and  screen .  . .  40.00 

Interior  decoration .  212.38 

Extras  .  9.50 


$2,978.88 

It  is  only  just  to  say,  however,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  the 
house  now,  because  the  advance  in  ma¬ 
terials,  land  and  labor  would  render  it 
impossible  to  procure  the  same  results 
at  this  time  for  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  two  houses  shown  on  the  last 
page  of  illustrations  were  planned  and 
built  from  the  suggestion  given  by  this 
little  Minneapolis  house.  They  were  both 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
each  cost  four  thousand  dollars.  Both 
are  simple  to  a  degree,  but  have  proven 
to  be  individual  and  attractive  in  ex¬ 
terior  plan  as  well  as  interior  arrange¬ 
ment.  As  a  rule,  a  small  house  in  the 
suburban  districts  about  New  York 
transgresses  all  the  laws  of  comfortable 
living  as  well  as  of  art.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  build  a  small  city  house 
with  a  decorated  front  wall  and  three 
blank  walls  at  the  sides  and  rear  on  a 
beautiful  hillside  in  an  open  space, 
where  the  house  is  viewed  equally  from 
all  sides.  If  the  houses  shown  here  con¬ 
vey  any  useful  suggestion  to  people  who 
wish  to  gain  good  results  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  expenditure,  it  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  having 
worked  them  out  in  the  first  place. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE:  A  SERIES 
OF  LESSONS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER: 
NUMBER  II 


“No  better  advice  can  be  given  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  educated  in  art,  than 
that  they  should  begin  by  mistrusting  all 
their  own  judgments  when  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  parts  of  an  artistic  unity,  and  at¬ 
tempt  for  a  while  to  get  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  attainable  from  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole.” 

G.  Baldwin  Brown. 

IT  is  not  within  the  province  of  these 
articles  to  enter  into  a  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  materials,  tools  and 
methods  of  construction,  or  to  im¬ 
part  specific  information  in  the  working 
of  wood,  metal,  clay  or  leather.  Techni¬ 
cal  skill  must  be  acquired  at  the  bench. 
What  to  do  with  technical  skill  after  it 
is  acquired ;  how  it  may  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  an  orderly  and  consistent  con¬ 
struction, — these  are  the  points  of  inter¬ 
est.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  repeat 
through  the  course  of  these  articles  that 
there  can  be  no  beauty  without  good 
material,  sound  construction,  honest 
workmanship  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

The  evolution  of  a  constructive  de¬ 
sign  was  briefly  touched  upon  in  my  first 
article  in  the  October  Craftsman.  It 

A  «.  E 
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would  be  well  to  present  its  more  im¬ 
portant  considerations  in  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  for  future  reference.  These  are : 

First:  An  idea  arising,  it  may  be 
assumed,  from  a  desire  to  make  or  own 
an  object  of  beauty.  Given  the  idea, 
use  and  environment  will  at  once  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  object  and  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  to  be  made ;  also  the  texture  and 
color  of  the  finish.  We  would  next  at¬ 
tempt  an  adjustment  of  the  proportions 
of  the  whole,  the  space  and  mass  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parts,  and  the  essential 
structural  elements.  We  would  then 
seek  refinement  of  the  structural  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and  last  of  all,  if  used  at  all, 
ornament  that  will  emphasize,  not  hide, 
the  construction  and  function  of  the 
object. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  planning,  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  thinking  of  things  as 
a  whole;  to  work  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts ;  and,  finally,  to  consider  each  part 
as  related  to  the  other  parts  in  a  unity 
of  effect.  We  are  prone  to  adopt  the 
process  of  the  child  who  drew  a  but- 

0  H  I 
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ton  first  and  then  built 
a  man  around  the  but¬ 
ton.  It  takes  more  than 
a  multiplication  of  trees 
and  flowers  to  make  a 
park ;  more  than  streets 
and  houses  to  make  a 
beautiful  city. 

In  our  first  step,  then, 
toward  true  beauty,  we 
would  attempt  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  well  to  note  a 
radical  difference  be¬ 
tween  proportions  and 
dimensions.  We  feel 
proportions ;  we  meas¬ 
ure  dimensions.  A 
draughtsman  may  de¬ 
velop  a  remarkable  facil¬ 
ity  with  the  ruler  and 
compass  in  the  laying 
out  of  dimensions,  yet 
be  without  any  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  feeling  for  fine 
proportions.  Proportion  is  the  com¬ 
parative  relations  of  various  dimensions. 
In  any  constructive  problem  our  choice 
of  proportions  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  function  of  the  object.  In  a  table 
or  chair,  for  instance,  certain  dimen¬ 
sions  must  be  accepted  as  limitations. 
Harmonious  proportions  result  when  a 
unity  is  secured  in  which  all  of  the 
measures  are  intimately  related.  Says 
Hegel,  “Harmony  is  a  unity,  all  the 
terms  of  which  are  in  interior  accord.” 

Let  us  illustrate  the  point :  In  Fig.  7, 
the  first  sketch  is  a  square.  This,  it 
may  be  inferred,  is  more  harmonious  in 
its  proportions  than  the  other  sketches 
because  the  terms  are  identical.  The 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  harmony 
though  is  not  in  uniformity,  but  in  vari¬ 
ations  and  oppositions  bound  together 
by  a  “manifestation  of  their  reciprocal 
agreement.”  Unity  with  variety  inter¬ 
ests  us ;  but  with  uniformity  our  inter¬ 


est  ceases.  In  B  there  is  variety ;  but 
we  are  troubled  by  a  lack  of  clearness. 
It  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  a  square. 
It  was  said  that  a  design  must  be  clear 
and  coherent  in  expression.  In  C  the 
square  is  doubled,  giving  an  agreement 
of  terms  that  is  obvious.  Continuing  to 
D  are  proportions  more  subtle,  though 
bound  together  by  a  dominant  unit  of 
measure,  “the  rhythmic  half.”  One- 
half  of  the  end  goes  three  times  in  the 
side.  Considering  these  four  sketches 
in  the  abstract  it  may  be  said  that  D 
excites  our  interest  more  and  holds  it 
longer  than  the  others ;  it  is  clear  with¬ 
out  being  too  obvious.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  break  this  rectangle  into  space 
divisions.  In  E  we  approach  uniformity 
again  with  a  consequent  loss  of  inter¬ 
est.  In  F  is  a  more  interesting  break¬ 
ing  that  gives  unequal  but  related  areas. 
With  the  next  step,  G,  the  line  of  safety 
has  been  overstepped ;  the  divisions  are 
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not  only  unequal,  but  are  unrelated  as 
well.  In  H  there  is  a  return  to  a  sane 
expression  of  the  idea,  continued 
through  further  subdivisions  in  the  final 
sketch. 

Note  the  subtle  relations  of  line  and 
space  in  the  old  Korean  cabinet  shown 
on  the  same  plate.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  element  of  chance  in  it;  the  de¬ 
signer  has  merely  given  form  to  a 
definite  idea.  Carry  the  principle  into 
the  setting  out  of  the  end  of  a  room; 
if  more  thought  were  given  this  sub- 


of  just  proportions,  but 
rather  to  direct  attention 
in  this  article  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  point 
and  then  develop  the 
significance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses.  Many  ingeni¬ 
ous  theories  and  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  devised 
to  explain  the  propor¬ 
tions  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Mediaeval 
builders.  Anyone  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  a 
scientific  demonstration 
of  the  subject  and  the 
various  sytems  involved 
should  consult  such  a 
reference  as  Gwilt’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Architecture.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  men  used  various  geometric 
schemes  for  proportioning  a  building; 
it  is  a  logical  method.  In  Mediaeval 
times  builders  were  architects  and  the 
elaborate  working  drawings  of  today 
were  unknown.  Their  cathedrals  were 
built  as  one  might  build  with  blocks. 
Giotto’s  Campanile  was  formed  of  six 
cubes,  one  placed  on  another.  In  a 
similar  way  we  may  obtain  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  many  churches  and  temples.  A 


FIGURE  NINE. 


ject  architects  might 
find  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  clients.  The 
question  pursues  us 
to  the  last  scrap  of 
ornament  that  we 
may  choose  to  em¬ 
ploy.  Secure  variety, 
but  remember  that 
in  variety  alone  there 
is  no  merit.  There 
must  be  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parts 
to  make  a  whole. 

It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  enter  into  a 
prolonged  discussion 


FIGURE  TEN. 
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unit  of  measure  dominates  the  whole 
and  the  parts. 

Let  us  examine  some  definite  in¬ 
stances.  (Fig.  8.)  A  familiar  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  Greek  fret,  so  called, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
invented  sooner  or  later  by  nearly  all 
primitive  people  who  practiced  the  art 
of  weaving.  This  fret  comes  perilous¬ 
ly  near  to  the  obvious;  the  dominant 
unit  of  measure  is  given  advertisement. 


ble  desire  to  change  a  line,  a  curve  or 
a  space.  That  it  fulfills  its  function  may 
be  known  from  paintings  and  sculpture 
in  which  the  use  of  this  particular  type 
of  vase  is  portrayed.  Then  it  must  be 
beautiful,  else  where  would  we  expect 
to  find  beauty  ?  In  the  means  employed 
to  gain  this  singular  charm  we  have, 
as  students,  an  interest.  The  diagram 
explains  itself.  Compare  some  of  the 
measures  noted  and  consider  how  in- 


Below  it  is  the  setting  out  of  one  type 
of  a  Greek  temple.  Here  the  unit  of 
measure  is  less  apparent,  though  quite 
insistent.  At  the  right  is  a  section  from 
Amiens  Cathedral  with  more  spice  of 
variety  yet  under  the  restraint  of  a 
dominant  measure  welding  the  parts  to¬ 
gether  into  unity. 

In  Fig.  9  is  a  Greek  vase  form.  We 
feel  that  it  is  right  without  worrying 
it  with  a  yard  stick.  There  is  no  possi- 


finitely  important  this  master  designer 
deemed  the  question  of  proportions. 
Note  again  the  harmony  of  curves  used 
throughout. 

It  amounts,  then,  to  this;  we  may 
adopt  the  cool,  calculating  methods  of 
our  old  Greek  friend,  or  we  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  intuition.  In  either  case  we 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion;  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  final  test  are  felt,  not 
measured,  and  no  amount  of  ingenious 
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juggling  with  ruler  and  compass  will 
establish  harmonious  proportions  if  the 
sensitive  feeling  for  them  is  not  within 
us.  Lacking  this  feeling  there  is  no 
theory  par  excellence  by  which  good 
proportions  may  be  obtained  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions ;  no  system  on 
which  we  may  hobble  about  as  if  it  were 
a  crutch.  We,  too,  may  design  a  tem¬ 
ple  and  invent  some  ingenious  formula 


for  the  purpose, — 
only  to  find  when  it  is 
completed  that  it  is 
wholly  bad  and  unin¬ 
teresting. 

Right  here  at  the 
beginning  of  our 
work  it  will  be  well  to 
discuss  the  point  of 
view  to  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  work  of  the 
past.  Are  we  to  shut 
ourselves  away  from 
it  for  fear  that  it  may 
unduly  influence  us? 
By  no  means.  It 
should  influence  us, 
strongly  and  deeply. 
But  it  should  be 
known  that  the  past 
has  no  patent  on 
beauty.  Many  un- 
worthy,  positively 
ugly  things  are  pre¬ 
served  for  our  inspec¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the 
work  of  the  past  as  a 
whole  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  work  of 
the  present.  There 
were  fewer  inutili¬ 
ties  ;  things  were 
made  because  they 
filled  a  real  need.  The 
steps  from  producer 
to  consumer  were 
plate  three,  simpler ;  the  bonds 
uniting  them  were 
more  intimate,  and  the  men  who  used 
tools  had  greater  opportunity  and  in¬ 
centive  to  exercise  a  creative  faculty. 
Nevertheless  there  is  decadence  as  well 
as  true  growth.  It  is  for  us  to  sift  the 
good  things  from  the  bad,  seek  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  their  construction,  re¬ 
finement  and  enrichment.  But  let  us 
not  sneak  in  at  the  back  door  with  a 
scrap  of  tracing  paper  and  appropriate 
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for  our  own  use  the  things  that  we 
find.  Our  interests  should  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  broad  and  deep  to  lead  to  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  time  in  which  a  piece 
of  work  was  made  in  order  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people — 
of  which  it  was  an  expression — may  in 
some  measure  be  understood.  Before 
any  judgment  can  be  formed  the  intent 
of  the  artist  must  be  sought,  and  with¬ 
out  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
time  and  environment  in  which  he  lived 
and  worked  we  are  in  no  position  to 
appreciate  the  true 
worth  of  the  product. 

Can  we  not  do  as  well 
as  those  old  craftsmen? 

Probably  not;  but  we 
can  at  least  try  hard  to 
clothe  such  ideas  as  we 
have  in  a  simple  and 
consistent  garb.  The 
world’s  art  that  is  loved 
best, — that  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  heart  with  a 
human  interest,  —  was 
done  by  craftsmen  who 
were  trying  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  ideas. 

They  lived  their  simple 
lives,  met  their  daily 
problems,  and  passed 
away;  now  we  treasure 
the  things  they  did  and 
call  it  art. 

In  Fig.  io  is  a  Gothic 
credence  after  a  sketch 
by  Viollet-le-Duc.  A 
miniature  representation 
of  this  piece  of  furniture 
appears  in  one  of  the 
scenes  on  the  carved 
choir  screen  at  Amiens. 

There  is  no  excuse  for 
imitating  its  superficial 
details ;  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  trace  its  beauty 
back  to  the  source.  The 


first  test  is  in  the  elimination  of  its 
ornament.  Is  its  beauty  gone?  Far 
from  it.  A  tree  is  still  beautiful  after 
its  leaves  have  fallen;  when  the  poppy 
is  gone  the  seed  pod  remains, — more,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  pod  that 
the  poppy  was  given  its  transient 
beauty.  The  charm  of  the  credence  is 
not  in  its  ornament,  but  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  relations  of  which  the  ornament  is 
merely  a  part.  In  the  adjustment  of 
these  constructive  elements,  in  the 
“reciprocal  agreement”  of  all  the  parts, 


PLATE  FOUR. 
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PLATE  FIVE. 


is  the  mainstay  of  its  beauty.  Last  of 
all,  though  first  in  importance,  does  it 
adequately  fill  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made?  Now  reverse  the  process 
and  follow  it  up  to  the  last  shred  of 
ornament  and  we  have  the  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  constructive  design. 
Nature  teaches  us  that  parts  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  function  should  differ  in  appear¬ 
ance.  With  this  in  mind  note  the  way 
in  which  the  ornament  is  used. 

Now  try  a  similar  problem  for  your¬ 
self  with  the  aid  of  the  squared-under- 


lay.  (Fig.  ii.)  Given, — 
a  desire  to  make  or  own  a 
chest  of  drawers  or  a 
cabinet.  Utility  and  the 
space  it  is  to  occupy  will 
at  once  define  certain 
limitations ;  but  for  sake 
of  a  simple  demonstration 
let  us  use  the  proportions 
of  the  Gothic  credence. 
With  these  proportions 
established  a  related  space 
division  follows,  with  a 
definition  of  the  essential 
structural  elements.  Now 
if  there  is  not  already 
present  an  elementary 
beauty  a  fresh  start 
should  be  made;  for  no 
amount  of  ornament  will 
give  beauty  to  bad  pro¬ 
portions.  When  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  “reciprocal 
agreement”  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole  a  refinement  of  the 
various  elements  begins, 
— a  slight  variation  in 
construction,  a  line  here, 
a  curve  there,  always 
seeking  to  emphasize  the 
function  of  each  part. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
It  sounds  suspiciously  like 
common  sense.  You  have 
designed  something  origi¬ 
nal,  “out  of  your  head.” 

The  message  of  the  past  is  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  of  “periods.”  In  following 
its  principles  we,  too,  may  create  some¬ 
thing  expressive  of  our  lives,  our  needs, 
our  environments.  But  in  a  superficial 
adaptation  of  its  outward  forms  we 
have  a  crust,  but  no  pie.  Today  we  are 
continually  haunted  by  the  characterless 
semblance  of  things  which  we  have 
loved  in  the  original,  because  in  our 
study  of  the  originals  we  found  our¬ 
selves  living  again  in  the  past  with 
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those  old  craftsmen  who  lingered  over 
the  last  details  of  their  work  with  a 
sincerity  of  purpose  that  imparted  real 
worth  and  human  interest  to  the 
product. 

Plate  3  shows  an  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  problems  presented  in  the 
first  article  to  pottery  forms  with  incised 
lines.  Here,  as  always,  the  big  propor¬ 
tions  come  first.  The  choice  of  a  curve 
cannot  be  touched  upon  at  this  time, 
but  must  be  left  for  future  considera¬ 
tion.  The  subdivision  of  the  form  fol¬ 
lows.  The  form  itself  determines  in 
a  large  measure  the  place  where  the 
dominant  interest  shall  occur.  Look 
again  at  the  Greek  vase  in  Fig.  9;  a 
border  at  the  widest  place,  another,  sub¬ 
ordinate,  at  the  narrowest.  A  well  be¬ 
haved  vase  never  stands  on  its  head ! 
So  let  us  emphasize  in  form  and  decora¬ 
tion  the  distinction  between  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  A  simple  “key”  motif  has  been 
chosen.  In  its  application  are  clearly 
defined  lines  binding  the  units  of  repeat 
together  into  a  whole. 

Problem  :  (Plate  4)  This  problem  is 
one  of  space  and  mass  composition  with 
an  interrelation  of  parts,  like  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  last  month,  except  that  we  are 
now  employing  areas  instead  of  lines. 
It  was  said  that  the  background  or  space 
is  just  as  important  as  the  mass  of  the 
design.  You  will  note  the  renewed 
force  of  the  statement  by  trying  to  think 
of  the  borders  in  this  plate ;  first  as  de¬ 
signs  of  black  on  a  white  ground,  then 
as  designs  of  white  on  a  black 


ground.  The  interest  is  in  a  unity  of 
black-and-white  elements.  If  the  whites 
are  left  to  chance  and  become  mere 
holes,  due  to  the  repetition  of  a  black 
unit,  the  measure  of  interest  decreases. 
With  each  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  other  a  completeness  results 
which  admits  of  no  change.  It  is  only 
when  a  design  arrives  at  this  point 
through  persistent  experiment  and  com¬ 
parison  that  any  thing  worth  while  has 
been  accomplished. 

It  now  becomes  a  process  of  spotting 
out  areas  of  white  with  black,  or  vice 
versa,  as  the  design  develops.  Watch 
the  shape  and  measure  of  each,  seeking 
variety  with  unity.  It  will  no  doubt 
take  a  number  of  trials  before  that  sub¬ 
tle,  scarcely  definable  quality  which 
challenges  one’s  interest  is  secured. 

It  is  notable  that  the  second  border 
on  the  sheet  is  reminiscent  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  frets,  while  the  other  three  have 
more  the  character  of  Indian  work. 
And  why  should  they  not?  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  we  work  under  the  same 
limitations  towards  the  same  ends  we 
may  come  to  similar  conclusions.  Yet 
our  work  may  be  none  the  less  “origi¬ 
nal”  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

As  a  suggestion  for  a  start,  a  straw 
to  clutch  at  ere  you  sink  in  the  slough 
of  despond,  Fig.  12  is  added.  Try  one 
of  those  schemes  as  a  unit ;  reverse  it 
in  symmetry,  repeat  it,  then  strike  at 
once  for  the  areas  by  shading  in  one 
portion  with  the  pencil.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  problem  begins,  in 
the  adjustment  of  those 
areas  for  mutual  support. 

In  Plate  5  are  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  similar  work 
from  Indian  weavings. 
We  are  surely  loth  to 
credit  a  poor,  old  Indian 
woman  with  more  artistic 
invention  than  we  can 
claim  for  ourselves. 


FIGURE  TWELVE. 
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LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  CABINET  WORK: 
SOME  NEW  MODELS  FOR  STUDENTS  AND 
HOME  CABINET  -  WORKERS,  SHOWING  AN 
INTERESTING  USE  OF  CANE 


IN  the  designs  for  cabinet  work  this 
month  we  have  added  to  the  mod¬ 
els  given  for  the  use  of  home  and 
school  workers  a  feature  that  lends 
much  interest  to  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  models  themselves  are  formed 
on  the  simple,  straight  lines  that  char¬ 
acterize  all  our  work,  but  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  cane  panels  gives  not 
only  a  decorative  feature  that  is  struc¬ 
tural  and  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
style  of  the  furniture,  but  also  furnishes 
excellent  training  in  a  useful  and  inter¬ 
esting  form  of  handicraft.  Weaving  in 


itself  is  always  a  fascinating  occupation 
and  is  one  of  the  crafts  most  widely 
used  for  manual  training.  Children  are 
given  a  knowledge  of  it  by  being  taught 
first  simple  weaving  and  then  basketry. 
The  weaving  of  these  cane  panels  is  a 
step  in  advance,  because,  although  very 
simple  in  itself,  it  has  a  far  greater 
structural  significance  when  used  in  the 
manner  shown  here  than  it  would  have 
in  the  making  of  small  articles  where 
the  weaving  had  no  connection  with 
anything  else. 

The  advantages  of  these  cane  panels 
in  connection  with  the  furniture  are 
many.  Aside  from  its  decorative  qual¬ 
ity,  the  use  of  cane  in  the  seat  and  back 
of  a  chair  makes  a  complete  piece  of 
furniture,  which  is  comfortable  as  well 
as  finished  without  upholstering  or 
cushioning.  If  cushions  are  desired, 
loose  ones  can  be  used  with  charming 
effect.  As  is,  of  course,  known  by  any 
student  of  furniture,  cane  panels  have 
been  extensively  used  in  much  of  the 
best  French  “period”  furniture,  some 
of  the  finest  decorative  effects  being 
thus  obtained.  The  flexible  fibrous 
cane  is  a  material  that  lends  itself  natu¬ 
rally  to  weaving,  and  the  lacelike  panels 
thus  made  are  not  only  beautiful  and 
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delicate  in  effect,  but  are  very  durable. 
Another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
use  of  cane  in  connection  with  the 
models  given  here,  which,  of  course, 
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WORKING  DRAWING  OF 
OCCASIONAL  CHAIR. 


are  intended  largely  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  amateur  craftsmen,  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  hand  caning  will  be  found 
generally  useful,  as  it  enables  the  home 
worker  not  only  to  use  cane  panels  in 
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making  new  pieces,  but  also  restoring- 
old  pieces  of  cane  furniture  of  which 
the  seats  or  backs  are  worn  out. 


scale,-  -  r- 1  ?i  C  tl  L  3 


WORKING  DRAWING 
FOR  AN  ARMCHAIR. 


The  caning  itself  is  very  simple,  the 
method  of  working  being  clearly  shown 
in  the  detail  given  here.  Small  holes 
(about  in.  in  diameter)  are  bored 
through  the  frame  about  )/2  in.  apart 
from  center  to  center,  and  about  jkt  in. 
from  the  inner  edge,  care  being  taken 
to  space  the  holes  so  that  one  shall  come 
in  each  corner.  Then  the  strands  of 
cane  are  laced  across  one  way,  each 
hole  having  in  it  two  strands,  one  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  other.  Next  put  in  the 
strands  which  cross  the  first  at  right 
angles  and  are  woven  over  and  under, 
as  shown  in  the  detail.  This  is  called 
the  “laying  out.”  When  done,  the  cane 
will  be  in  small  square  meshes.  Next 
comes  the  “crossing  off,”  or  the  weav¬ 
ing  in  of  the  diagonal  canes  which 
gives  the  diamond  shaped  meshes.  Af¬ 
ter  this  is  done,  a  piece  of  “binding 
cane,”  broad  enough  to  cover  the  holes, 
should  be  laid  along  the  edge  and  sewed 
through  the  holes  by  catching  down 
from  beneath  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
cane  as  the  seat. 

The  construction  of  the  several  chairs- 
and  the  settle,  as  well  as  of  the  book¬ 
case,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the 
working  plans,  and  made  clear  by  the 
illustrations.  The  “occasional”  chair 
shown  in  the  first  illustration  differs 
from  the  general  style  of  the  models 
we  have  hitherto  given  only  in  the  cane 
panel  which  appears  in  the  back,  leav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  open  space  on  either  side. 
This  chair  would  be  serviceable  in  the 
dining  room,  hall  or  in  any  place  where 
a  small,  comparatively  light  chair  with¬ 
out  arms  is  required.  The  severity  of 
the  lines  is  softened  by  the  slight  taper¬ 
ing  of  the  legs  at  the  bottom  and  the 
shallow  curve  that  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  back  and  of  the  front  seat  rail. 

The  arm  rocker  is  of  precisely  similar 
construction,  except  that  the  shape  of 
the  arms  gives  a  little  touch  of  primi¬ 
tiveness  and  severity  that  is  not  seen 
in  the  smaller  chair,  but  is  very  inter- 
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esting  in  connection  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  finer  quality  given  by  the  cane 
panels. 


SCALL-oriMCrtLS 


WORKING  DRAWING  FOR 
LARGE  CANE  ROCKER. 


piece..  These  side  pieces,  instead  of 
showing  the  usual  square  shape  of  the 
legs,  are  broad  and  flat.  The  whole 
construction  is,  of  course,  mortise  and 


The  large  arm  chair  has  a  markedly 
attractive  quality,  evidenced  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  cane 
panels.  The  back  is  perfectly  square, 
giving  the  chair  a  low, 
broad  look  that  is  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  height 
at  'which  the  arms  are 
placed.  The  broad,  flat 
arms  not  only  add  to  the 
structural  beauty  of  the 
chair,  but  are  found  very 
convenient  by  anj^one 
sitting  in  it  to  work  or 
read.  These  arms  are 
supported  by  brackets 
that  are  large  enough  to 
form  an  essential  part 
of  the  structural  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  piece, 
especially  as  an  open 
space  is  left  between  the 
bracket  and  the  side 


A  CANE  SETTLE. 
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BOOKCASE  WITH  LACED  CANE  PANELS. 


tenon,  firmly  pinned  together  so  that 
racking  apart  is  practically  impossible. 
The  slightly  projecting  ends  of  the  ten¬ 
ons  give  a  little  touch  of  interest  to  the 
side  panels,  and  the  use  of  the  cane  to 
form  these  panels  adds  much  to  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  piece. 

The  arm  rocker  is  of  precisely  the 
same  construction,  with  the  rockers 
fashioned  so  that  they  will  give  the 
greatest  length  of  swing  with  the  least 
possible  projection  of  the  rocker.  The 
unusual  width  of  these  rockers  is  in 
keeping  with  all  the  lines  of  the  piece. 

As  the  working  plans  of  the  settle 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
armchair,  save  that  the  width  is 
doubled,  only  the  illustration  is  given 
for  this  piece.  This  speaks  for  itself. 

The  group  is  completed  by  a  small  set 
of  bookshelves  made  after  the  model 
of  a  Craftsman  magazine  cabinet,  only 
wider.  The  panels  here  are  let  into  the 
sides  and  are  used  solely  for  the  decora- 
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WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  BOOKCASE. 

tive  interest  they  give  to  the  piece.  The 
holes  cut  in  the  top  not  only  make  it 
possible  to  move  the  shelves  about,  but 
break  what  might  otherwise  be  too  large 
a  stretch  of  solid  surface. 

METAL  WORK 

THE  designs  for  metal  work  shown 
this  month  are  chosen  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  view  to  the  making  of  holiday  gifts. 
They  also  complete  the  writing  table 
set  which  was  begun  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  with  the  letter  rack  and  the  small 
oblong  tray  for  pens,  pins,  rubber  bands 
and  such  small  articles.  With  these  and 
the  models  for  blotting  pad,  hand  blot¬ 
ter,  inkwell  and  the  paper  knife  shown 
here  any  careful  worker  in  metal  can 
make  a  complete  and  beautiful  set  for  a 
writing  table  at  very  small  cost,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  lasting  value  of  the  gift.  A 
lamp  shade  and  candlestick  are  added, 
as  these  pieces  are  usually  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  holiday  gifts. 

The  candlestick  is  an  especially 
quaint  shape  that  yet  is  simple  and  not 
at  all  difficult  to  make.  The  materials 
required  will  be : 
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TRIANGULAR  METAL  CANDLESTICK. 

One  piece  of  copper  like  the  pattern 
described  below ; 

One  piece  of  copper  by 
5"  for  the  handle ; 

One  candle  cup  2^"  long  by 
1  Y\"  wide; 

One  cup  disk  2^4" 
in  diameter. 

The  standard 
should  be  cut  from  a 
pattern  that  is  made 
by  drawing  an  isos¬ 
celes  triangle  measur¬ 
ing  3 1/ir"  on  two  sides  and  4"  on  one 
side.  The  long  side  will  form  the  bot¬ 
tom  when  the  metal  is  bent.  Cut  out 
the  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  pattern 
as  shown  in  the  illustration ;  then  lay 
the  pattern  down  on  the  copper  and 
draw  a  pencil  line  all  around  it.  Turn 
it  over  and  again  trace  the  outline ;  then 
turn  it  over  a  third  time  and  once  more 
make  the  pencil  line.  By  this  means  the 
whole  three  sides  will  be  traced  and 
when  the  metal  is  cut  it  can  be  bent  to 
form  the  three  sides  of  the  candlestick, 
with  the  edges  meeting  at  one  corner. 
The  piece  of  metal  from  which  the  cup 
is  to  be  made  can  be  divided  in  the 
center  and  cut  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Next  drill  a  hole  in  the  center  and  rivet 
the  metal  to  the  disk,  bending  it  up  on 
each  side  to  form  the  cup.  Then  solder 


the  disk  fast  to  the  standard,  and  lastly 
rivet  the  handle  to  the  disk  and  also  to 
the  bottom  of  the  standard. 

The  silk  lined,  pierced  copper  lamp 
shade  shown  here  can  be  made  for  use 
on  either  an  oil  or  electric  lamp.  It  is 
decorative  in  effect  as  well  as  easy  to 
make,  and  should  be  a  most  acceptable 
holiday  gift.  The  copper  used  is,  of 
course,  in  a  single  sheet,  and  should  be 
No.  20  gauge.  The  design  is  divided 
into  six  equal  parts,  or,  rather,  six 
repetitions  of  a  pierced  figure  that  is 
complete  in  itself.  This  design  should 
be  drawn  carefully  on  a  pattern  made 
the  exact  size  of  one  of  the  divisions, 
then  transferred  to  the  copper,  as  shown 

in  the  dia¬ 


gram. 

spaces 


The 

can 


PIERCED  COPPER  LAMP  SHADE. 

either  be  sawn  out  or  chiseled,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  former  method  will  be  found 


WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  LAMP  SHADE. 
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preferable.  If  the  chisel 
is  used,  the  strips  of 
metal  that  are  left  will 
be  apt  to  stretch  under 
hammering,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to 
keep  some  of  the  long¬ 
er  strips  from  stretching  more 
than  the  others.  Before  the 
shade  is  bent  the  metal  must  be 


laid  on  a  flat  surface  and  hammered 
perfectly  flat.  The  edges  should  all  be 
filed  with  a  fine  file  and  the  file  burr 
carefully  removed. 

It  would  be  better 
to  use  emery  cloth 
for  a  final  smooth¬ 
ing  of  all  edges,  as 
any  roughness 
would  catch  and 
fray  the  silk  lining. 

In  the  detail  shown 
a  lap  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  appears 
on  each  end  ;  one  of  these  is  to  be  bent 
in  and  the  other  out.  By  bringing  these 
ends  together  and  pressing  them  the 
shade  is  formed.  Lastly,  solder  two 
small  lugs  of  No.  20  gauge  copper  upon 
the  inner  bottom  edge  and  three  lugs  at 
the  top.  These  will  hold  the  wire  ring 
that  the  silk  is  stretched  on.  The  shade 
can  be  supported  by  a  wire  frame  that 


extends  from  the  base  of  the  lamp,  and 
has  a  sharp  bend  on  the  outer  ends  to 
catch  the  rim  of  the  shade.  The  silk 
lining  of  the  shade  will,  of  course,  be  in 
any  color  that  gives  the  best  effect  of 
light  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  color  scheme  of  the  room. 

To  make  the  inkwell  the  following 
materials  will  be  needed: 

Copper,  No.  20  gauge, 

One  piece  12^2"  by  2%"  for  the  sides, 
One  piece  3^4"  by  3 3/&"  for  the  base, 
One  piece  8"  by  A"  for  the  side  of 
top, 

One  piece  2}4"  by  2lA" ,  allowing  for 
lap  on  lid, 

One  piece  3"  by  3"  for  the  top. 

The  sides  of  the  inkwell  should  be 
bent  to  form  a  box,  allowing  the  edges 


to  meet  at  the  back.  Half  an  inch 
should  be  allowed  for  the  lap,  which  is 
fastened  together  with  four  rivets.  To 
solder  the  bottom  and  the  sides  together 
the  metal  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
and  “cut  acid”  applied.  Then  lay  the 
solder  on  inside  and  turn  on  the  flame 
until  the  solder  melts.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  solder  to  go 
through  to  the  outside.  If  it  does, 
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“dogwood”  bor¬ 
der  FOR  SCARF. 


"JAPANESE  MAGNOLIA” 
BORDER  FOR  SCARF. 


“dragon-fly”  bor¬ 
der  FOR  SCARF. 


“WATER-LILY"  BORDER 
FOR  CENTERPIECE. 


“crab- apple”  BOR¬ 
DER  FOR  SCARF. 


"WILD  ROSE”  BORDER 
FOR  CENTERPIECE. 


“wild  rose”  bor¬ 
der  FOR  SCARF. 


POINSETTIA  DESIGN  FOR 
ALL-WHITE  EMBROIDERY. 


“UMBEL”  DESIGN  FOR 
ALL-WHITE  EMBROIDERY. 


“RAIN-LILY”  DESIGN  FOR 
ALL-WHITE  EMBROIDERY. 


“geometrical”  design  for 

CENTERPIECE  AND  DOILY. 
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scrape  it  off  and  rub  down  with  an 
emery  cloth.  The  top  is  to  be  made  and 
soldered  on  in  the  same  way,  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough  to 
slip  in  the  glass  well.  The  lid  should 
be  laid  on  the  block  of  lead  described 


light  coat  of  shellac  over  the  rough  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leather,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  shellac  to  penetrate  to  the  out¬ 
side.  Then  lay  the  shellacked  side  of 
the  cardboard  down  upon  the  leather ; 
bring  up  the  thin  edges  of  the  leather 


last  month,  and  hammered  down ;  then 
shape  on  the  edge  of  the  anvil  with  a 
lap  left  in  front  and  bent  up  at  a  slight 
angle.  A  hinge  can  then  be  made  and 
soldered  to  the  back  of  the  lid  and  the 
top  of  the  inkwell,  or,  if  the  making  of 
the  hinge  should  prove  too  intricate  for 
the  amateur  worker,  it  can  easily  be 
purchased.  There  may  be  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  glass  wells  to  hold 
the  ink,  as  they  are  not  sold  at  retail  to 
individual  purchasers.  For  this  reason 
The  Craftsman  will  keep  a  sufficient 
number  on  hand  to  be  able  to  furnish 
them  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  each  to 
amateur  workers,  the  cost  depending 
upon  the  size  required. 

For  making  the  blotter  pad  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  will  be  required  : 

One  piece  of  stiff  cardboard,  18"  by 
24" ; 

Four  flat  pieces  of  copper  forming 
an  isosceles  triangle  5*4"  on  two  sides 
and  7^2"  on  one  side ; 

Twelve  No.  6/32  flat  head  brass 
screws ; 

One  No.  6/32  steel  tap; 

One  piece  of  very  thin  sheepskin  i" 
larger  than  the  outside  measurement  of 
pad. 

The  leather  should  be  laid  on  a  table 
with  the  rough  side  up,  and  sliced  down 
at  the  edge  all  around  with  a  very  sharp 
knife  until  the  edges  are  thin  enough  to 
bend  easily  over  the  edge  of  the  card¬ 
board.  Next  paint  one  side  of  the  card¬ 
board  with  shellac  and  also  put  a  very 


METAL  PAPER  KNIFE. 


and  press  them  down  on  top  of  the  pad. 
A  piece  of  neutral  tinted  paper  should 
then  be  pasted  on  the  top  of  the  pad, 
so  that  it  covers  a  part  of  the  leather 
lap,  the  paper  extending  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  pad.  After 
this  is  done,  the  pad  should  be  weighted 
down  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  shel¬ 
lac  to  dry. 

To  make  the  corner  pieces  a  pattern 
should  be  laid  out,  first  drawing  an 
isosceles  triangle  71/2''y^SlA"yiS1A'' •  This 
will  be  the  extreme  measurement  of  the 
corner  pieces  while  flat.  Inside  of  this 
triangle  draw  another  triangle,  allowing 
a  space  of  ^ i "  between  the  lines  on  the 
two  equal  sides  only  and  bringing  the 
long  side  of  both  inner  and  outer  tri¬ 
angles  together,  so  that  only  a  border 
of  is  left  on  the  two  equal  sides. 
By  extending  both  lines  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  inner  triangle  to  meet  the 
line  of  the  outer  triangle  a  small  y" 
square  will  be  formed  between  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  two  triangles.  Cut  out  this 
square  and  bend  both  edges  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface,  leaving  a 
space  of  yy  and  bending  the  remaining 
yy  under  at  right  angles  with  y  angle. 
This  forms  a  space  in  which  to  insert 
the  blotter.  Drill  three  holes  and  tap 
with  the  6/32  tap.  Lay  the  corners 
down  on  the  pad  and  mark  the  holes  on 
the  pad.  Then  remove  the  corners  and 
drill  through  the  pad.  Put  the  corners 
on  again  and  insert  the  screws  by  screw¬ 
ing  the  heads  well  into  the  pad  on  the 
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under  side.  The  heads  will  countersink 
into  the  leather,  leaving  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face. 

The  hand  blotter  roller  is  so  simple 
that  it  requires  no  description  further 
than  the  measurements.  The  top  is 
made  of  a  large  piece  of  copper  2^"x 6", 
with  *4”  on  each  edge  added  to  form 
the  angle.  The  bottom  requires  one 
piece  of  copper  254^x7 y2" .  The  handle 
is  24”x6",  and  two  rivets  will  be  needed. 
The  illustration  and  diagram  show 
plainly  how  the  roller  is  made. 

The  paper  knife  should  be  made  from 
a  piece  of  copper  about  No.  16  gauge, 
the  blade  filed  down  on  each  edge  and 
hammered.  The  handle  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  two  pieces  of  copper  about  No.  20 
gauge  and  hammering  on  the  lead  block 
so  that  they  form  a  concave.  After 
this,  hammer  them  on  ball  iron  mandrel 
in  vise.  When  the  sides  have  been  laid 
in  place  holes  should  be  drilled  through 
the  three  pieces  and  the  rivets  put  in, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Smooth 
all  the  edges  well  down  with  emery 
cloth  and  polish  with  pumice. 

NEEDLEWORK 

HE  designs  for  needlework  illus¬ 
trated  here  mark  a  distinct  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  lines  of  the  sim¬ 
ple,  broad  effects  we  obtained  in 
Craftsman  needlework  by  means  of 
applique  couched  upon  the  material  and 
connected  with  heavy  outlines.  This 
method  is  admirable  in  giving  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  unbroken  masses  when  used  on 
portieres  and  in  other  places  where  very 
broad  effects  are  desired,  but  we  have 
always  felt  that  they  have  lacked  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  feeling  we  wished  to  convey 
in  needlework  as  applied  to  small  fur¬ 
nishings,  such  as  scarfs  for  tables, 
dressers  and  buffets,  for  doilies,  cen¬ 
terpieces,  and  all  the  small  accessories 
of  bedroom,  living  room  or  dining  room 
that  either  supply  just  the  accent  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  harmony  of  all  the 


furnishings,  or  else  introduce  a  sharp 
note  of  contrast  in  color  and  material. 

One  advantage  of  the  applique  so 
much  used  in  Craftsman  needlework 
was  that  big  effects  were  gained  so 
easily  and  rapidly.  Part  of  the  pleasure 
of  doing  decorative  needlework  lies  in 
watching  the  rapid  growth  of  a  design 
under  one’s  fingers,  and  feeling  that  a 
charming  bit  of  decoration  is  being 
brought  into  existence  without  the 
nerve-racking  work  required  for  the 
more  elaborate  and  minute  effects  in 
embroidery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  center- 
pieces  and  doilies,  all  the  designs  shown, 
here  are  carried  out  on  gray  hand 
woven  linen,  which  we  have  found  most 
satisfactory  for  use  in  connection  with 
Craftsman  color  schemes  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  This  linen  comes  fifteen  inches 
wide — just  the  right  width  for  dresser 
scarfs  and  table  runners.  The  material 
is  most  interesting  both  in  weave  and 
color,  varying  in  weave  from  a  fine, 
close  mesh  to  one  that  is  much  looser 
and  more  open.  The  color  is  that  of 
the  natural  unbleached  flax,  and  varies 
from  a  very  light,  grayish-tan  to  a 
warm,  light  brown,  some  of  the  pieces 
being  almost  a  mellow  ivory  in  tone. 
These  variations  in  tone  may,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  be  found  in  the  same  piece 
and  they  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
individuality  of  the  fabric. 

The  designs  are  all  based  upon  con¬ 
ventionalized  plant  or  insect  motifs, 
with  here  and  there  one  carried  to  the 
point  almost  of  geometrical  formalism. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  use 
of  the  outline  and  satin  stitches  to  de¬ 
fine  lines  and  masses  very  sharply,  the 
designs  are  wrought  throughout  in  a 
simple  darning  stitch,  taken  in  short, 
uneven  lengths  parallel  with  the  woof 
threads.  The  ground  stuff  is  left  be¬ 
tween  these  stitches  to  glimmer  through 
the  whole  design,  so  that  the  latter  has 
the  effect  of  being  an  integral  part  of 
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the  material,  almost  as  if  it  were  woven 
with  it.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the 
scarfs,  this  effect  of  the  design  being 
one  with  the  material  is  further  carried 
out  by  continuing  it  clear  across  the 
scarf  from  edge  to  edge.  The  peculiar 
charm  of  this  work  lies  in  the  shimmer¬ 
ing,  jewel-like  effect  that  is  gained  by 
leaving  the  ground  material  to  show 
through  in  little,  broken,  uneven  spac- 
ings  between  the  stitches.  The  ends 
of  the  scarfs  are  finished  with  the 
‘‘peasant  roll,”  a  tiny,  rolled  hem  that 
shows  on  the  upper  side  of  the  material, 
or  they  may  be  buttonholed  with  ravel- 
ings  of  the  linen,  giving  a  slightly  un¬ 
even  edge  that  harmonizes  with  the 
wavering  lines  of  the  selvage. 

The  colors  used  are  all  of  soft,  dull 
tones  of  linen  floss  that  harmonize  with 
the  natural  gray  of  the  linen ;  only  in 
the  case  of  pure  white,  which  is  worked 
more  solidly  than  the  other  designs, 
and  in  the  clear,  dark  blue,  is  this  ef¬ 
fect  of  harmony  rather  than  sharp  con¬ 
trast  departed  from.  Even  where  the 
blue  and  white  are  used  the  design  is 
such  that  the  embroidery  forms  a  back¬ 
ground  rather  than  the  design  itself, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  “Dogwood”  border 
for  a  sideboard  or  dresser  scarf,  where 
the  background  is  darned  in  white  floss, 
with  outlines  and  the  flower  centers  in 
dark  blue.  The  outline  is  done  in  sim¬ 
ple  outline  stitch  and  the  flower  centers 
in  French  knots.  The  petals  of  the 
dogwood  flowers  are  left  in  the  mel¬ 
low,  brownish  tone  of  the  material 
itself.  This  treatment  has  a  peculiarly 
bright  and  clear  effect. 

A  warmer  and  more  vivid  color  effect 
is  given  by  the  border  of  “Japanese 
Magnolia.”  In  this  design  the  blossom 
petals  are  wrought  in  linen  floss  of  a 
tone  somewhere  between  coral  and  old 
rose  and  the  border  lines  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  foliage  in  silvery  leaf-green. 
A  touch  of  dull  blue  appears  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  blossoms  and  in  the  broken 


line  just  below  the  upper  border  line, 
giving  a  sense  of  the  dull,  rich  coloring 
of  Oriental  embroidery. 

The  “China  Tree”  design  for  the 
ends  of  a  dresser  scarf  is  simplicity 
itself  both  in  form  and  workmanship. 
The  design  is  darned  straight  across 
the  scarf  in  light  leaf-green  linen  floss, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  trees  and 
branches  are  afterwards  picked  out 
with  a  tiny,  broken  thread  of  dark  blue, 
simply  run  in  stitches  of  short,  uneven 
lengths  around  the  design,  so  that  the 
merest  hint  of  an  edge  of  color  that 
brings  out  the  tree  forms  from  the 
background  takes  the  place  of  the 
sharp,  decisive  line  given  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  outline  stitch. 

The  “Pine  Cone”  design,  as  shown 
here,  is  worked  in  the  natural  colors 
of  golden  brown  and  dull,  rusty  green. 
The  border  lines  and  upright  dividing 
lines  are  darned  solidly  in  the  green, 
then  outlined  by  a  simple  running 
thread  of  brown.  The  cones  are  darned 
in  brown,  the  stitches  taken  parallel 
with  the  woof  thread  across  the  strip, 
and  a  line  of  linen  is  left  to  outline 
each  segment  of  cone.  The  pine  needles 
are  worked  in  green  in  outline  stitch. 

Of  all  these  borders  the  most  jewel¬ 
like  in  effect  as  well  as  the  richest  in 
coloring  is  the  “Dragon-fly”  design.  In 
this  the  upper  and  lower  border  lines 
are  darned  in  brilliant  dark  blue  floss 
through  which  run  uneven  threads  of 
green.  The  line  formed  by  the  legs  of 
the  insect,  very  much  conventionalized, 
is  done  in  green.  The  bodies  are 
worked  in  an  over  and  over  stitch  in 
both  blue  and  green ;  the  eyes  are  green 
and  the  wings  are  darned  with  a  run¬ 
ning  thread  of  green,  through  which  a 
blue  thread  is  afterwards  run.  The 
veinings  of  the  wings  are  run  alter¬ 
nately  in  blue  and  green  floss,  while 
old  rose  floss  is  darned  into  the  open 
spaces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wing. 
The  triangular  shape  between  the  wings 
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and  the  body  is  darned  in  old  rose  floss 
and  the  upper  large  triangle  in  blue, 
through  which  the  green  is  unevenly 
threaded.  The  effect  of  color  in  this 
design  is  precisely  that  of  old  Persian 
embroidery,  and  the  sparkle  gained  by 
the  showing  of  the  groundwork 
through  the  uneven  spaces  left  by  the 
threads  is  especially  effective. 

The  design  shown  in  the  round  mat 
is  conventionalized  from  the  yellow  wa¬ 
ter  lily,  by  which  name  it  is  known. 
The  leaves,  stems  and  border  line  are 
darned  in  varying  shades  of  leaf-green, 
so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  light  and 
shade  upon  the  broad  leaves.  Each 
segment  of  a  leaf  is  darned — not 
straight  with  the  weave,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  scarfs,  but  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  end  of  the  leaf.  Narrow  lines  of 
the  linen  groundwork  are  left  open  to 
outline  these  segments  of  the  leaves 
and  the  petals  of  the  flowers.  The  blos¬ 
som  can  be  done  either  in  a  yellow  floss, 
in  old  rose,  or  in  a  dull,  soft  blue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  color  scheme  with  which 
the  piece  is  to  harmonize.  A  narrow  line 
of  the  same  color  as  the  flower  is  run 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  border  line. 

The  “Crab-apple”  design  is  done  in 
very  much  the  same  way,  with  the  up¬ 
per  border  and  leaves  in  dull,  soft  green 
and  the  apples  in  old  rose,  though  the 
color  of  the  latter  may  be  varied  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “Water  Lily”  design. 

The  “Wild  Rose”  designs  shown  on 
a  scarf  and  again  on  a  round  center- 
piece  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
the  “Dogwood”  border ;  that  is,  the 
petals  of  the  rose  are  left  in  the  natural 
linen  and  the  background  is  darned  in 
coarse  white  floss.  The  outer  border 
on  the  scarf  is  of  dull,  straw-colored 
floss  in  outline  stitch,  with  a  double 
inner  line  of  white  in  the  simple,  run¬ 
ning  darning  stitch.  The  central  panel 
is  also  outlined  in  the  yellow  floss,  as 
are  the  flowers.  The  flower  centers  are 
made  of  French  knots  in  the  white  and 


yellow.  In  the  centerpiece  the  color 
used  with  the  white  is  Delft  blue. 

The  all  white  designs  for  table  or 
sideboard  scarfs  are  especially  effective 
on  the  soft  brownish-gray  linen.  All 
these  scarfs  are  especially  desirable  for 
use  on  dining  tables,  as  the  linen  color 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  wood 
tones  of  the  table  top,  especially  when 
an  oak  table  is  used,  and  the  white  em¬ 
broidery  seems  more  fitted  for  table  use 
than  that  in  colors.  In  the  three  de¬ 
signs  shown  here,  “Poinsettia,”  “Um¬ 
bel”  and  “Rain  Lily,”  the  work  is  done 
entirely  in  satin  stitch,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  “Poinsettia” 
design,  where  the  stems  and  borders  are 
done  in  outline  stitch.  When  doing  the 
sharply  marked  designs  in  satin  stitch, 
it  is  always  better  to  run  a  thread 
around  the  outline  of  the  figure,  and 
then  to  darn  loosely  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  to  provide  the  definite  edge  and  a 
slight  padding  under  the  satin  stitch. 
This  gives  a  firm,  slightly  raised  effect 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
work. 

The  table  squares  are  on  a  different 
linen  from  the  scarfs,  as  the  rough  hand- 
woven  linen  does  not  come  in  suffi¬ 
cient  width  for  this  use.  The  material 
used  here  is  close-woven  linen  of  a  deep 
ivory  color,  and  in  the  examples  shown 
one  is  worked  in  outline  stitch  in  a  dull 
old  rose  floss,  and  the  other  in  Delft 
blue. 

The  conventionalized  “Teazle”  de¬ 
sign  for  a  centerpiece  is  a  modification 
of  the  well-known  Craftsman  applique 
design  of  that  name,  save  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  done  in  the  same  darning 
stitch  as  the  others,  instead  of  being 
appliqued.  The  blossoms  and  dots  are 
of  dull  straw  yellow  linen  floss,  and  the 
outlines  in  soft  gray-green.  This  set 
should  be  finished  with  a  hemstitched 
hem,  stitched  with  floss  of  either  the 
yellow  or  green  to  carry  down  a  note 
of  the  color  into  the  border. 
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HULL-HOUSE  LABOR  MUSEUM,  WHERE  WO¬ 
MEN  ARE  TAUGHT  SPINNING  AND  WEAV¬ 
ING,  AND  ALSO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THESE 
INDUSTRIES:  BY  MERTICE  MACCREA  BUCK 


THE  problem  of  helping  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  come  to  this  country 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
some  handicraft,  to  apply  their 
knowledge  so  as  to  afford  them  a 
means  of  livelihood,  is  a  serious  one, 
to  be  solved  only  by  experiment.  In 
New  York,  Russian  and  Italian 
women  are  given  a  chance  to  make 
lace,  which  is  sold  for  them  by  a 
group  of  American  women.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  one  of  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
periments  was  started  four  years 
ago  at  Hull-House  along  the  lines 
of  spinning  and  weaving.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  flax,  from  hetcheling  to 
spinning,  is  done  by  women  who 
have  learned  it  in  childhood  and 
show  a  naive  delight  in  proving 
themselves  mistresses  of  this  an¬ 
cient  and  time-honored  craft.  I 
found  women  of  several  nationalities 
at  work  in  a  large  room  truly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  tools  and  materials  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world — distaffs  and 
spindles,  wheels  and  reels  and  looms. 
Every  Saturday  evening  a  demon¬ 
stration  is  made  of  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  spinning  and  weaving  to  be 
found  among  the  nationalities  liv¬ 


ing  near  Hull-House.  These  are 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his¬ 
toric  sequence,  so  that  while  an  Ital¬ 
ian  woman  works  with  the  most 
primitive  stick  spindle,  her  Russian 
neighbor  goes  a  step  further  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  frame  which  changes  the 
position  of  the  distaff.  A  Greek  and 
a  Syrian  have  similar  stick  spindles. 
The  thread  which  these  women  spin 
is  at  once  used  by  the  weavers. 

The  earliest  spinning  by  wheel  is 
illustrated  by  a  Syrian  wheel,  which: 
originally  belonged  to  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  a  Syrian  woman  who  sent 
back  to  her  native  country  for  it, 
and  presented  it  to  the  museum. 
There  are  also  wheels  used  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Holland  and  our  own  New 
England  colonies — and  photographs 
illustrating  many  pieces  of  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  too  large  to  be  exhibited. 
There  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
silk,  cotton,  wool  and  flax,  in  all  the 
various  processes,  and  samples  of 
weaving  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  room  itself  is  an  inspiration  to 
anyone  interested  in  handicrafts. 

Five  looms,  one  run  by  electricity, 
are  in  use,  and  the  weavers  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sup- 
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plied  with  warp  and  in  most  cases 
with  woof  prepared  by  the  spinners. 
Most  of  the  finished  work  is  sold, 
often  before  the  piece  is  completed. 
A  Danish  woman  does  beautiful  fig¬ 
ured  goods  of  colored  and  white 
linen  on  a  loom  brought  from  her 
own  country.  One  of  the  five  is  a 
massive  American  loom  such  as  our 
grandmothers  had  built  into  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  the  timbers 
being  six  inches  square  and  at  least 
seven  feet  high.  The  parts  are  all 
made  by  hand,  the  great  batten 
swings  from  a  timber  that  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  hewn  out,  without  any 
finishing  touches  from  the  plane,  yet 
this  loom  produces  really  exquisite 
work.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  looms  in  use,  called  the  “fly 
shuttle”  loom,  illustrates  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  between  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Although  at  Hull- 


House  the  most  delicate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  work  is  entirely  done  by  hand, 
yet  this  particular  loom,  generally 
used  for  rag  carpets,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  In  it,  the  shuttle  instead  of 
being  thrown  by  hand,  is  shot  across 
by  means  of  a  spring  which  is  re¬ 
leased  by  pressing  a  lever  with  the 
foot.  Ordinary  rag  carpet  is  limited 
in  width  by  the  distance  to  which 
the  shuttle  can  be  thrown  by  hand, 
generally  thirty-six  inches  or  less, 
but  in  this  loom  the  goods  can  be  made 
as  wide  as  the  frame  allows. 

The  few  mechanical  devices  used 
in  this  loom  make  it  seem  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  primitive  looms  as 
the  first  locomotive  might  have 
seemed  compared  with  a  wagon,  yet 
the  ones  now  in  use  in  factories  are, 
of  course,  as  much  ahead  of  this  as 
a  fully-equipped  modern  railroad 
train  is  ahead  of  the  first  locomotive. 
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AFTER  some  six  or  seven  years 
passed  in  the  energetic  advo¬ 
cating  of  thorough  training  in 
practical  handicrafts  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  education  of  every 
boy  and  girl,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
marked  gratification  that  The  Crafts¬ 
man  publishes  in  this  issue  some  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  craftsmanship 
which  have  been  sent  us  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  to  show  what  is  being  done  by 
school  boys  in  making  actual  furniture 
of  good  design  and  sound  construction 
along  lines  that  are  closely  related  to  the 
Craftsman  models.  The  work  is  of  such 
a  high  grade  that  it  serves  better  than 
any  argument  to  demonstrate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mental  development  through 
the  medium  of  creative  work.  It  is  now 
quite  a  number  of  years  since  the  first 


forms  of  manual  training  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  public  schools,  and  when 
we  remember  the  theoretical  and  dilet¬ 
tante  character  of  many  of  these  early 
efiforts  at  sloyd,  basketry  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  utterly  trivial  and  superfluous 
articles,  we  begin  to  realize  what  a  long 
stride  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  toward  the  development  of  really 
valuable  training  of  the  hands.  Work 
that  produces  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
play,  but  training  of  a  kind  that  will 
enable  any  boy  to  face  the  world  with 
a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge 
upon  which  to  build  his  career  as  a 
worker. 

The  articles  illustrated  here  are  not 
playthings,  but  practical  and  useful,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  pieces  of  furniture 
that  could  either  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  in  helping  to  furnish  a  school 
room  or  club  rooms,  or  in  furnishing 
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the  homes  of  the  boys  themselves.  The 
fact  that  these  examples  are  so  good 
suggests  that  the  making  of  such  furni¬ 
ture  may  amount  to  something  more 
than  mere  training.  In  the  case  of  a 
family  where  money  is  not  plentiful  and 
such  furnishings  as  would  come  within 
the  means  of  the  parents  might  neces¬ 
sarily  not  be  of  the  best  quality,  there 
are  endless  possibilities  in  such  devel¬ 
opment  of  initiative  in  children  old 
enough  to  do  this  advanced  work.  Fur¬ 
niture  made  with  so  much  personal  in¬ 
terest.  and  designed  especially  with  a 
view  to  utility  and  to  harmony  with  its 
environment,  has  every  chance  of  being 
good  both  in  design  and  workmanship, 
because  both  rest  solidly  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  direct  response  to  a  real 
need.  And  not  only  would  it  be  quite 
possible  for  the  pieces  a  boy  makes  at 
school  to  be  bought  for  home  use  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  price  of  the  lumber, 
but  any  bright  boy  could  add  not  a  little 
to  his  own  income  by  making  pieces  of 
hand-made  furniture  for  the  neighbors. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  handi¬ 
crafts  in  the  Rochester  schools,  and 
there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  departments  of  fine  arts,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  unusually  able  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  body  of  teachers  whose  training  is 
thorough  and  who  demand  efficient 
work  from  their  pupils,  Rochester  has 
a  Board  of  Education  which  puts  a  high 
value  upon  hand  work  and  encourages 
all  development  along  this  line.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  well-equipped  shop  in 
every  grammar  school  and  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  of  time  for  the  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into 
“impression’’  and  “expression”  sub¬ 
jects,  and  while  one  group  in  a  grade 
is  engaged  in  recitation  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  topic,  another  group  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  form  of  hand  work.  In 
the  primary  grades,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  subjects  such  as  clay  modeling, 


painting  with  water  colors  and  ink,  pa¬ 
per  cutting  and  pasting,  cardboard  con¬ 
struction,  braiding  and  knotting,  the 
children  do  a  large  amount  of  free  or 
undirected  constructive  work,  using  all 
sorts  of  materials  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
genious  ways.  An  example  of  this  is 
given  in  the  illustration  showing  the 
smaller  children  at  work ;  one  making 
a  toy  wagon  out  of  an  old  box,  another 
hammering  together  a  table  which  is 
certainly  only  a  short  remove  from  the 
primitive,  and  the  others  working  at 
anything  their  fancy  happens  to  dictate. 
This  free  construction  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  directed  hand  work,  and  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  learned  in  the 
formal  lesson. 

Having  learned  in  the  primary 
grades  to  express  himself  in  many 
forms  of  hand  work,  the  boy,  as  he 
reaches  the  fifth  grade  and  takes  up 
manual  training  in  wood,  is  ready  to 
do  something  definite,  and  he  usually 
knows  what  he  wishes  to  do.  In  the 
primary  grades  both  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  make  many  useful  little  arti¬ 
cles,  but  in  the  fifth  grade  the  work  is 
divided,  the  girls  taking  sewing  and 
the  boys  going  to  the  shops  for  bench 
work.  The  time  given  to  bench  work 
varies  from  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
fifth  grade  to  two  hours  weekly  in  the 
eighth,  but  this  allowance  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  number  of  boys  who 
come  to  the  shops  early  in  the  morning, 
work  during  a  part  of  the  noon  hour, 
after  school,  and  in  some  cases  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  teachers  find  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  getting  the  boys  out  of  the 
shop  rather  than  in  getting  them  in. 

The  experience  of  the  Rochester 
schools  has  shown  that  one  great  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  manual  training 
lies  in  its  appeal  to  pupils  who  would 
otherwise  get  little  from  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum, —  the  backward  pupils  and  the 
truants.  So  well  has  it  succeeded  that 
several  years  ago  the  truant  school  in 
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Rochester  was  abolished,  and  in  its 
stead  have  come  the  special  classes  in 
which  hand  work  occupies  chief  place. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  the  work 
in  the  upper  grades  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  manual 
training  is  but  one  of  the  various  means 
offered  to  the  child  for  the  expression 
of  his  thought,  and  that  its  chief  aims 
are  to  supplement  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  through  the  construction 
of  models  to  illustrate  those  subjects; 
to  bring  school  and  home  into  closer 
harmony  through  the  construction  of 
articles  of  real  value  and  use  in  the 
home ;  to  bring  the  pupils  into  touch 
with  the  industries  of  the  world 
through  the  study  of  topical  methods 
of  manufacture  and  through  the  actual 
transformation  of  rough  material  into 
finished  product,  and  to  develop  good 
taste  in  home  furnishings  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  workmanship  and 
honest  construction. 

The  requirement  is  not  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  series  of  models,  but  the 
self-expression  of  the  child  through  the 
construction  of  some  object  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  him,  and  to  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  which  he  shall  give  the  best 
effort  of  which  he  is  capable.  There¬ 
fore,  the  child  is  allowed  to  make  any 
object  he  desires,  provided  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  beyond  his  ability.  As  the 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  to  give  too  much  suggestion  and 
help  to  the  pupils  and  thus  make  them 
dependent,  this  is  carefully  avoided, 
pains  being  taken  to  encourage  every 
bit  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  pupil. 
Not  only  is  he  required  to  work  out  his 
own  design,  but  any  direct  copying  is 
discouraged.  This  arousing  of  the  ini¬ 
tiative  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
encountered  in  manual  training ;  the 
average  boy  usually  wishes  to  make  a 
stool  or  a  table  just  like  some  one  else 
has  made,  and  if  this  stool  or  table 
were  placed  before  him,  he  would  copy 


it  in  every  detail.  To  overcome  this- 
tendency  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  suggestive  material 
for  observation  and  study,  the  boy  is 
surrounded  with  photographs  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  which  he  might  be  interested, 
and,  furthermore,  he  is  urged  to  find 
some  corner  of  the  school  room  or  of 
his  own  home  which  lacks  a  fitting  piece 
of  furniture,  and  to  supply  just  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  is  needed. 

After  he  has  decided  what  he  wants 
to  make,  he  gives  his  idea  of  the  de¬ 
sign  in  a  free-hand  sketch  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  desired.  This  is  brought  to  the 
teacher  and  talked  over,  and  a  more 
definite  project  is  evolved,  always  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  originality  of  the  boy’s  own 
design.  When  the  details  are  all  set¬ 
tled,  a  complete  working  drawing  is 
made  by  the  pupil,  and  also  a  stock  bill 
of  all  materials  required.  When  the 
material  is  supplied  him,  he  is  given  a 
time  and  stock  card,  on  one  side  of 
which  he  makes  note  of  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  construction  and  on  the 
other  side  he  figures  out  in  full  the  cost 
at  current  prices  of  the  material  used. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  manual  training  work  is  the  co¬ 
operative  project;  that  is,  when  a  large 
piece  of  furniture  is  needed  in  the 
school,  designs  are  handed  in  by  each 
boy  in  the  grade.  These  are  discussed 
and  one  is  selected.  Then  the  boys 
elect  a  foreman  to  direct  the  work,  and 
the  shop  becomes  a  small  factory  in 
which  the  teacher  is  merely  an  authori¬ 
ty  to  be  consulted  as  need  may  arise. 
The  foreman  lays  out  and  apportions 
the  work,  giving  the  most  difficult  parts 
to  the  most  skillful  workers,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  all  do  their  best.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  larger  pieces  the 
greatest  interest  is  aroused.  The  boys 
work  early  and  late,  and  when  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  finished  and  presented  to  the 
school  the  enthusiasm  runs  high. 
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MANUAL  WORK  OF  THIS  SORT  UNDOUBT¬ 
EDLY  HELPS  TO  BUILD  UP  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  BOYS  WHO  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  IT. 


FROM  the  earliest  days  of  our  life 
as  a  nation,  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  changing  years, 
one  picture  has  been  graven  in- 
effaceably  upon  our  memory  as  an  im¬ 
perishable  part  of  our  heritage  from  the 
past, — the  picture  of  a  little  group  of 
gaunt-eyed,  famine-worn  men  and 
women,  kneeling  in  a  rude,  bare  meet¬ 
ing-house  protected  by  a  fort  of  logs, 
to  thank  God  with  trembling  lips  for 
the  unexpected  succor  sent  them  in 
their  extremity. 

The  future  might  yet  be  veiled  from 
their  sight ; — all  about  them  still  lurked 
a  hostile  folk,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  that  had  eaten  away  their 
strength  might  at  any  time  return ;  but 
for  the  present  a  respite  was  granted 
from  the  peril  that  had  pressed  so  sore¬ 
ly, — and  their  joy  and  thankfulness 
over  the  sudden  release  from  strain  was 
the  more  poignant  because  of  that  lurk¬ 
ing  dread  of  what  might  yet  be  before 
them.  This  same  note  of  gladness  and 
childlike  gratitude  for  temporary  re¬ 
lease  from  peril  and  pain,  in  the  face  of 
constant  threat  and  danger,  throbs 
through  the  poetry  of  the  early  He¬ 
brews,  quickening  with  living  warmth 
and  meaning,  even  after  the  long  centu¬ 
ries,  the  story  of  their  ceaseless  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  foothold  in  a  strange  land. 

As  the  passing  of  the  years  brought 
greater  sense  of  security  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  hamlets  on  the  bleak  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast,  the  memory  of  that  day  of 
tremulous  thanksgiving,  when  brave 
hearts  had  melted  at  the  coming  of  the 


great  deliverance,  was  slowly  welded 
with  the  memory  of  another  day  of 
happy  memory ; — the  Harvest  Home  of 
the  English  farmsteads,  to  which  the 
Pilgrims,  in  their  strange,  bare  homes, 
looked  back  with  homesick  yearning. 
So  at  the  autumn-tide,  when  the  fruits 
and  grain  were  ripe  for  garnering,  an 
added  element  of  reverence  and  humil¬ 
ity  touched  with  a  finer  grace  the  im¬ 
memorial  feast  of  the  Ingathering. 

Slowly,  as  time  brought  to  the  colon¬ 
ists  an  increased  sense  of  security  and 
assured  prosperity,  the  spirit  of  the 
festival  underwent  a  subtle  change ;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  season  set  apart  for  the  hum¬ 
ble,  prayerful  giving  of  thanks  for 
blessings  granted  in  the  midst  of  dan¬ 
ger,  the  day  became  a  family  festival, 
sacred  to  home-loves  and  loyalties ;  a 
season  when  sons  and  daughters  re¬ 
turned  with  their  little  ones  to  the  old 
homestead.  On  this  day  the  mother 
and  father  gathered  their  scattered 
brood  once  more  around  them,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  interests 
with  the  parting  of  their  lives  had  in¬ 
evitably  drifted  asunder,  renewed  the 
bond  as  they  broke  bread  together. 

Thus,  although  altered  in  character, 
the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  was 
still  fraught  with  significance,  and  in 
its  fostering  of  home-love  and  loyalty 
was  of  inestimable  value  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  character  as  a  people.  For 
from  that  steadfastness  which  keeps 
faith  in  the  closer,  more  personal  rela¬ 
tionship,  is  born  the  larger  loyalty  to 
the  state. 
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But  we  fear  this  festival  is  now  no 
longer  a  day  of  family  reunions, — -at 
least  in  any  widespread,  national  sense. 
How  could  it  be,  indeed,  when  as  a 
people  we  have  been  gradually  losing 
the  home  instinct ;  while  the  feeling  of 
personal  loyalty  that  gives  sacredness 
to  family  ties  has  been  confused  and 
disrupted  in  our  over-swift  national 
growth?  Even  the  very  consciousness 
of  what  goes  to  the  making  of  a  home 
has  often  been  stifled  by  our  restless¬ 
ness,  which  impels  us  to  flit  with  fever¬ 
ish  haste  from  one  abiding  place  to  an¬ 
other.  Our  dwellings  have  no  time  to 
become  homes  in  any  real  sense ;  for 
even  love,  with  its  bond  of  mutual  in¬ 
terests  and  sympathies,  needs  the  aid  of 
time  to  give  it  the  last  touch  that  trans¬ 
forms  a  house  into  a  home.  It  is  the 
invisible  tracery  of  memories  and  as¬ 
sociations,  written  upon  ceiling  and 
casement  and  lintel,  that  gives  to  a 
dwelling  its  intimate,  personal  quality, 
and  makes  the  very  chairs  and  tables 
sharers  in  our  common  life ;  and  it  is 
the  remembrance  of  things  enjoyed  to¬ 
gether,  and,  even  more,  of  things  suf¬ 
fered  together,  within  that  little  space, 
that  turns  four  alien  walls  into  a  home. 

As  the  love  of  home  is  an  elemental 
instinct,  it  must  inevitably  revive ;  yet, 
in  its  temporary  abeyance  there  has 
gone  from  our  lives  one  of  the  great 
balance-wheels  that  kept  men  sane  in 
the  midst  of  disintegrating  influences ; 
for  the  memory  of  a  real  home,  how¬ 
ever  far  away,  to  which  one  owes  loyal¬ 
ty  and  upon  which  one  must  not  bring 
dishonor,  steadies  the  soul  and  keeps 
alive  within  it  the  desire  for  right  liv¬ 
ing.  That  restless  irresponsibility,  as 
of  mere  leaves  blown  by  the  wind,  seen 
in  so  many  faces  upon  our  city  streets, 
is  but  the  natural  heritage  of  the  home¬ 
less, — of  those  who,  however  much  of 
material  prosperity  may  have  fallen  to 
their  lot,  have  no  memory  of  the  old 
homestead  with  its  associations,  to 
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which,  when  far  away  in  body,  their 
thoughts  may  still  return. 

Where,  in  the  long  ago,  a  little  set¬ 
tlement  was  guarded  by  a  few  stout¬ 
hearted  men,  we  today  are  guarded 
with  soldiers  by  land  and  by  sea;  and 
where  that  brave  little  New  England 
colony  saw  starvation  stare  them  in  the 
face  when  the  earth  parched  beneath 
the  blinding  heat  and  their  scanty  crop 
withered  before  their  eyes,  we  today 
see  cornfields  ripening  toward  the  har¬ 
vest  all  over  this  broad  country,  and 
know  that  if  the  yield  should  fail  in  one 
section  trainloads  of  grain  could  be 
brought  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
land.  Thus  the  old  keen  sense  of  im¬ 
mediate  personal  danger  thrills  us  no 
longer,  and  with  the  coming  of  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  eliminated  somewhat 
the  element  of  uncertainty,  of  rejoicing 
over  a  blessing  vouchsafed  in  the  midst 
of  peril,  and  so  the  trusting  spirit  that 
leaned  close  for  protection  to  the  shel¬ 
tering  unseen  arm  has  now  grown  self- 
sufficing  and  a  little  arrogant.  Again, 
as  a  nation,  with  the  temporary  abey¬ 
ance  of  the  home  instinct,  Thanskgiv- 
ing  has  lost  its  beautiful  import  as  a 
season  for  the  renewing  of  old  family 
ties. 

What,  then,  of  spiritual  import  re¬ 
mains  to  quicken  our  national  symbol 
of  Thanksgiving  ?  Has  it  come  to  be  a 
day  of  mere  meaningless  feasting,  and 
is  the  ceremonial  in  which  we  still 
shrine  it  a  dry  husk  in  which  the  kernel 
has  withered  away — a  jest  for  the 
cynic  and  mocker?  If  so,  what  effect 
upon  our  character  has  our  observance 
of  such  an  empty  form ;  and  what  inter¬ 
pretation  can  be  put  upon  our  manner 
of  its  celebration  by  the  foreigner  who 
comes  to  begin  a  new  life  in  our  land, 
or  by  our  children,  who  weigh  our  ac¬ 
tions  with  such  relentless  keenness  of 
insight  ? 

When  we  turn  to  the  public  procla¬ 
mation  and  sermons,  do  many  of  them 
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help  us  in  our  quest?  Do  they  waken 
any  real  response  in  us  as  a  people? 
We  are  told  of  our  growth  in  pros¬ 
perity,  of  the  wondrous  development  of 
our  material  resources,  and  of  the 
spread  of  our  national  influence  among 
the  peoples  who  are  our  peers.  But, 
though  the  praise  is  verbally  given  to 
God,  does  all  this  awaken  within  us  the 
old,  humble  spirit  of  giving  thanks? 
Can  any  of  us  warm  our  tepid  spiritual 
emotions  at  a  fire  of  statistics  ?  Indeed, 
do  not  these  orations,  with  their  veiled 
boastfulness,  rather  bring  to  some  of  us 
that  half-fearful  looking-for  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  our  arrogance,  that  Kipling, 
in  his  “Recessional,”  has  voiced  for  all 
nations  ? 

Has  this  festival  then  for  us  of  to¬ 
day  no  vital  significance  that  can  dif¬ 
ferentiate  it  from  any  other  day  upon 
which  we  might  choose  to  heap  good 
things  upon  the  table,  and  are  our 
pretty  phrases  but  wrapped  about  an 
empty  symbol?  If  so,  the  clear-eyed 
children,  and  the  immigrant  with  his 
patient,  dogged  search  after  whatever 
goes  to  the  making  of  an  American 
citizen,  will  soon  detect  the  note  of 
falseness.  Has  it  grown  to  be  but  a 
day  given  up  by  national  consent  to 
meaningless  feasting? 

Feasts  are  purified  from  all  gross¬ 
ness,  and  made  beautiful,  only  when 
they  are  the  natural  expression  of 
spiritual  rejoicing; — of  some  emotion 
which  might  find  fitting  utterance  in 
music  or  the  dance.  Thus,  festivals 
which  celebrate  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  grow  significant  only  when  they 
are  held  by  those  whose  own  hands 
have  toiled  to  win  this  bounty  from  the 
soil.  From  this  close  personal  relation 
between  the  toiler  and  the  fruits  of  his 
toil  springs  the  poetry  of  the  husking- 
bee  and  sheep-shearing  feast,  and  the 
harvest  home  of  our  farming  districts; 
and  thence,  too,  springs  the  perennial 
charm  of  those  idyls  of  old  Greece  that 


tell  of  the  grape  harvest  and  the  gar¬ 
nering  of  the  corn, — a  note  which  is 
repeated  today  in  the  harvest-songs 
and  dances  and  symbolic  merrymakings 
of  the  peasants  of  Germany,  France  and 
Italy. 

In  the  early  days  our  own  Thanks¬ 
giving  Festival  had  not  only  a  spiritual 
gladness  which  thus  found  fitting  ex¬ 
pression,  but  possessed,  also,  this  inti¬ 
mate  personal  quality  of  the  joy  of  the 
farmer  in  the  fruits  and  grain  which 
his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  sons  had 
won  by  the  toil  of  weary  months;  the 
turkey  was  raised  by  the  house-mother ; 
the  cranberries  gathered  in  the 
cranberry-bog  by  her  own  hands  and 
those  of  her  children.  But  when  the 
turkey  that  crowns  our  table  is  bought 
in  the  marketplace,  and  our  fruits  are 
shipped  to  us  across  the  continent,  or 
brought  from  over  the  sea,  this  poetry 
of  intimate  relation  is  inevitably  lost. 

How,  then,  shall  we  give  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  deep,  heartfelt  joy  to  this 
festival  of  ours,  and  so  lift  it  above  the 
common  feast-day  level?  For  while 
those  of  us  who  think,  realize  that  there 
is  a  keener  appetite,  and  so  a  keener 
gratitude,  for  the  red  berries  we  have 
culled  from  the  bog ;  and  greater  pride, 
and  so  a  truer  thanksgiving,  for  the 
home-grown  turkey,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  our  own  handiwork,  we  are  not 
all  living  so  close  to  Nature’s  big, 
friendly  heart, — we  are  on  Broadway 
or  Michigan  Avenue ;  and  yet,  even  so, 
we  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving  thrill  of  per¬ 
sonal  gratitude  to  a  beneficent  power, 
which  originated  with  our  troubled 
Puritan  ancestors.  We  want  at  least 
some  genuine  sense  of  joy  expressed, 
if  not  of  peril  escaped. 

And  so  if  we  may  no  longer  fear, 
may  we  not  as  surely  find  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  a  greater  growth,  a  finer  ex¬ 
perience?  And  there  is  unquestionably 
as  devout  a  reason  for  gratitude  in  the 
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realization  of  our  hope  of  a  saner,  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  living  for  us  as  a  nation, 
as  our  Puritan  fathers  had  in  mere  es¬ 
cape  from  danger.  And  in  getting  out 
of  the  old  rut  of  our  half-baked  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  a  better,  more  wholesome  life, 
are  we  not  in  turn  being  delivered  from 
perils  as  real  as  those  of  starvation  or 
Indian  onslaught? 

Today,  all  over  America,  intelligent 
men  and  women  are  turning  back  to 
rural  existence,  not  to  seek  out  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  old  farm  life  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  fear,  but  with  wider  experi¬ 
ence  and  judgment  to  find  close  to 
Nature  a  fuller  joy  and  gladness,  a 
truer  happiness  in  life — not  to  ask  all 
this  of  Nature,  but  to  cooperate  with 
her  in  order  to  gain  the  utmost  beauty 
and  real  joy  life  knows  how  to  give  us. 
And  when  the  full  realization  has  come 
to  us  of  the  health,  the  peace  and  the 
opportunity  for  growth  that  are  ours 
when  we  come  once  more  into  full  kin¬ 
ship  with  Nature,  perhaps  we  will  once 
more  possess,  in  larger  form  and  on  a 
higher  plane,  the  true  spirit  of  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

NOTES 

Following  the  exhibition  of 

etchings  by  the  Swedish  etcher. 
Axel  Herman  Haig,  at  the  Wun¬ 
derlich  Gallery,  come  the  etch¬ 
ings  of  D.  Y.  Cameron,  the  Scotch 
painter-etcher  whose  work  has  been  so 
loudly  acclaimed  in  Europe. 

Axel  Herman  Haig — or  Hagg,  as 
the  name  is  spelled  in  his  native  land 
— though  born  in  Sweden,  honored 
by  the  Swedish  Government  and  lov¬ 
ing  the  land  intensely,  is,  by  adop¬ 
tion,  more  of  an  Englishman  than  a 
Swede.  For  many  years  he  has  re¬ 
sided  in  England,  where  he  long 
practiced  as  an  architect,  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  country.  It  was 


natural,  therefore,  that  when  he 
turned  to  etching  he  should  choose 
architectural  subjects.  He  delights 
in  old  churches  and  cathedrals,  only 
turning  occasionally  to  other  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  bits  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  scenery.  Thanks  to  his 
architectural  training,  Mr.  Haig  is 
an  unusually  accurate  draughtsman. 
As  an  etcher,  his  touch  is  sure  and 
he  manages  his  light  effects,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  interiors,  as  only  a 
few  of  the  great  etchers  have. 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  D.  Y. 
Cameron  that  his  work  as  an  etcher 
has  sometimes  been  compared  with 
that  of  Haig,  Whistler  and  Meryon. 
Alike  as  painter  and  etcher,  Mr. 
Cameron  loves  to  depict  the  land¬ 
scapes  of  his  native  Scotland  and  of 
Holland,  a  country  which  seems  to 
possess  for  him  a  special  fascination. 
Like  Whistler,  he  loves  the  pictur¬ 
esque  life  of  great  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  has  done  for  the  Clyde  what 
Whistler  did  for  the  Thames. 

Bits  of  wild  moorland  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  where  the  Clyde  has  its 
source;  the  stretch  of  sands  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  great  granite  city  of  the 
north ;  the  isle  of  Arran ;  rugged  Ayr, 
immortalized  by  Burns;  Lochrauga, 
with  the  picturesque  fishing  boats  in 
the  foreground,  have  given  Cameron 
his  inspiration.  As  a  painter  he  won 
wide  and  generous  recognition  from 
discerning  critics,  who  saw  in  his 
work  an  uncommonly  successful 
union  of  poetic  feeling  and  technical 
skill.  As  an  etcher  he  is  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  his  translation  of  color  into 
terms  of  light  and  shade  adding  a 
note  of  mystery  to  his  work. 

LEON  Dabo,  after  a  busy  season 
spent  along  the  Hudson  and  in 
the  Maine  woods,  has  returned  to 
New  York  with  several  new  pictures 
and  numerous  sketches  for  future 
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development.  As  usual,  Mr.  Dabo 
found  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
his  greatest  inspiration.  He  is  a 
careful  and  scholarly  artist  with  a 
rare  capacity  for  handling  delicate 
colors,  whose  work  has  won  the 
recognition  of  discriminating  critics 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  that  this  artist  should  be  less 
widely  known  and  appreciated  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.  Honors 
have  been  given  him  by  European 
art  bodies, — only  recently  one  of  his 
paintings  was  purchased  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  Luxembourg  Mu¬ 
seum, — and  his  exhibitions  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  and  France  always 
attract  appreciative  attention,  yet  he 
has  devoted  his  time  to  painting 
American  landscapes.  An  exhibition 
of  his  work  is  to  be  held  during  the 
current  month  in  the  Fritz  Giirlitt 
Galleries,  Berlin,  and,  subsequently, 
in  other  German  cities.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  his  paintings  is  being 
held  at  the  present  date  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  R.  A.  Bernstein,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

THE  writer  was  talking,  not  long 
ago,  with  a  well-known  American 
painter,  a  gifted  artist  who  has  long 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  success  and 
popular  appreciation.  Somehow  the 
talk  drifted  to  exhibitions  and  the 
conservatism  of  juries.  The  writer 
was  inclined  to  take  the  side  of  the 
juries,  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
inevitably  attaches  to  the  position 
of  a  juror,  which  produces  conserva¬ 
tism  and,  too  often,  proves  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  exhibitions  of  men  who 
have  blazed  new  trails  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
disappointed  artists  who  would 


blame  the  adverse  verdict  of  juries 
for  their  failure,  whereas  they  them¬ 
selves  are  responsible.  It  is  easy 
and  natural  to  believe  that  most  of 
those  who  serve  on  the  juries  of  our 
art  exhibitions  are  earnestly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  devoted  to  the  service 
of  art,  anxious  to  find  good  things  to 
include,  rather  than  things  to  ex¬ 
clude. 

So  much  the  writer  argued  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  greatly  maligned  juries, 
feeling  strongly  that  they  are  often 
harshly  and  unjustly  judged.  But 
when  the  artist,  who  has  himself 
served  upon  juries  not  a  few,  de¬ 
clared  with  all  seriousness  that  he 
had  “never  known  a  really  meritori¬ 
ous  work  of  art  to  be  rejected  by  the 
jury  of  any  important  exhibition,” 
one  could  not  but  wonder  that  so 
good  an  artist  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  his  art.  One’s 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  Barbizon 
men  kept  out  of  the  Salon,  and  to  the 
Salon  des  Refuses,  with  Manet  and 
Whistler  as  exhibitors.  More  lately, 
in  our  own  country,  we  have  seen 
artists  of  power  like  Van  Perrine 
and  George  Luks  and  sculptors  like 
Noquet  and  Haag  kept  out  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  one  recalls  that  the 
latter’s  beautiful  “Accord,”  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  once 
rejected  by  the  Academy. 

REVIEWS 

HE  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  has  gathered  together 
three  addresses  delivered  on  spe¬ 
cial  occasions  during  the  past  eleven 
or  twelve  years  and  published  them  in 
a  little  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  under  the  title,  “True  and  False 
Democracy,” — -the  title  of  the  opening 
lecture.  In  this  address,  which  was 
delivered  last  March,  Dr.  Butler  be- 
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gins  by  noting  that  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  progressive  nations  of  the 
world  the  pressing  problems  are  not  so 
much  political,  in  the  narrow  sense,  as 
they  are  economic  and  social.  Vague¬ 
ly  intended  to  promote  human  welfare, 
governments  are  now  making  it  speci¬ 
fically  their  main  object.  In  Germany, 
France,  England,  Japan  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  America,  the  functions  of 
government  are  being  widely  extended. 

We  pride  ourselves  that  we  approach 
these  problems  in  America  in  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  but  Dr.  Butler  pulls  us 
up  with  the  challenge  and  question, 
“are  we  quite  sure  that  we  know  what 
democracy  means  and  implies?”  He 
divides  democracy  into  two  classes,  the 
false  and  the  true.  Briefly  stated,  he 
makes  this  distinction:  true  democracy 
is  individualistic  and  rests  upon  liberty, 
while  collectivistic  schemes,  resting 
more  or  less  upon  the  idea  of  equality, 
belong  to  what  he  calls  false  democracy. 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  late  Lord 
Acton’s  well-known  dictum,  that  the 
theory  of  equality  made  the  French 
Revolution  disastrous  to  liberty.  “To 
secure  an  equality  which  is  other  than 
the  political  equality  incident  to  liberty,” 
says  Dr.  Butler,  “the  more  efficient 
must  be  shackled  that  they  may  not  out¬ 
run  the  less  efficient,  for  there  is  no 
known  device  by  which  the  less  efficient 
can  be  spurred  on  to  equal  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  more  efficient.” 

Without  accepting  all  that  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  has  to  say  in  this  eloquent  lecture, 
there  is  much  that  is  inspiring  and 
true  which  the  reviewer  would  heartily 
commend.  With  all  that  he  says  as 
to  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  false 
democracy,  which,  as  defined,  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  Carlyle’s  “mobocracy,” 
it  is  possible  to  agree  as  well  as  with 
his  belief  that  “The  future  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  as  the  future  of  the  world,  is 
bound  up  with  the  hope  of  a  true  de¬ 
mocracy  that  builds  itself  on  liberty.” 


Passing  over  the  second  lecture, 
“The  Education  of  Public  Opinion,” 
with  the  remark  that  it  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  repeats  the  first,  differing  only  by 
the  addition  of  some  observations  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen  for  civic  ills,  a  word  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  the  third  lecture,  on  “Democ¬ 
racy  and  Education,”  must  conclude 
this  altogether  ^adequate  notice  of  a 
useful  and  suggestive  volume.  Here, 
too,  there  is  much  repetition,  or,  rather, 
here  are  most  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  later  lecture  now  published  first  in 
order  in  the  volume  itself.  Yet,  the 
lecture  is  worthy  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  little  volume  on  account  of  the  care¬ 
ful  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the 
cultural  needs  of  our  democracy  are 
pointed  out.  “The  public  education  of 
a  great  democratic  people  has  other 
aims  to  fulfill  than  the  extension  of 
scientific  knowledge  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literary  culture,”  says  Dr.  But¬ 
ler.  “It  must  prepare  for  intelligent 
citizenship.”  He  quotes  Burke  to  the 
effect  that  “a  thoroughly  instructed  and 
competent  public  opinion  on  political 
matters  is  difficult  to  attain.  Yet,  un¬ 
less  we  are  to  surrender  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  democracy  rests,  we 
must  struggle  to  attain  it.” 

Like  most  constructive  thinkers,  Dr. 
Butler  sees  the  need  of  laying  stress 
upon  efficiency:  “Efficient  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  a  mark  of  civilization.  To  turn 
over  the  care  of  great  public  under¬ 
takings  to  the  self-seeking  camp-fol¬ 
lowers  of  some  political  potentate  is 
barbaric.  Teachers  are  the  first  to  insist 
that  incompetent  and  untrained  persons 
shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  service  of 
the  schools.  Why,  then,  should  they 
tolerate  the  sight  of  a  house-painter, 
instead  of  an  engineer,  supervising  the 
streets  and  roadways  of  a  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  or  that 
of  an  illiterate  hanger-on  of  a  party 
boss  presiding  over  the  public  works  of 
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a  great  metropolis  ?  .  .  .  Those  con¬ 
ditions  exist  because  of  bad  citizenship, 
low  ideals  of  public  service,  and 
wretchedly  inadequate  moral  vision. 
They  will  not  be  remedied  until  each 
one  of  us  assumes  his  share  of  the 
task.”  Much  more  might  be  quoted 
were  it  not  felt  wiser  by  the  reviewer 
to  give  these  tantalizing  glimpses  and 
then  to  close  the  covers,  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  may  be  enough  inter¬ 
ested  to  give  the  volume  careful  and 
serious  reading.  There  is  much  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  wholly  agree, 
but  the  provocation  results  in  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  wits.  There  is  also,  as  indicat¬ 
ed,  a  good  deal  that  is  inspiring  and 
helpful  in  the  volume.  (“True  and 
False  Democracy.”  By  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  hi  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

“  A  RT  Principles  in  Portrait  Pho- 
aA.  tography”  is  the  attractive  title 
of  a  rather  disappointing  volume  by 
Otto  Walter  Beck,  who  is  instructor 
in  pictorial  composition  in  the  Pratt 
Institute.  The  claims  of  photography 
to  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts  have 
been  so  vigorously  asserted  and  con¬ 
tested,  and  the  question  at  issue  in¬ 
volves  principles  of  such  fundamental 
importance  to  the  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  art,  that  the  conspicuous 
lack  of  serious  literature  upon  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing — especially  when  one  views 
the  torrent  of  books  flooding  our  liter¬ 
ary  shores. 

Because  the  present  writer  believes 
in  the  case  Mr.  Beck  has  undertaken 
to  establish,  he  regrets  that  it  has  not 
been  more  carefully  prepared  and 
more  skillfully  argued.  What  Mr  Beck 
lacks  is  precisely  what  the  average 
manipulator  of  the  camera  lacks,  imag¬ 
ination.  He  begins  his  argument,  in 
the  preface,  with  the  claim  that  “Paint¬ 
ing  cannot  become  a  vital  feature  in 


our  country  for  a  long  time;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  tradition,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  slight  opportunity  afforded 
the  majority  for  seeing  the  work  of 
strong  painters.”  There  is  room  here 
for  serious  disputation.  Tradition  and 
ample  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
work  of  strong  painters,  the  great 
masters,  might  well  prove  repressive 
rather  than  vitalizing  forces.  For  the 
rest  Mr.  Beck’s  argument  is  sound 
enough,  though  not  very  forcibly  stat¬ 
ed.  It  is  true  that  photography  is  a 
much  more  democratic  medium  than 
painting;  that  if,  as  we  believe,  it  can 
be  made  a  satisfactory  medium  of  art 
expression,  photography  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  universalization  of  art  and  its 
cultural  advantages.  We  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  altogether  too  much 
is  made  of  the  “limitations”  of  photog¬ 
raphy  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Of  course,  there  are  limitations,  many 
and  serious  ones.  It  is  not  yet  pos¬ 
sible,  for  example,  to  reproduce  color 
by  means  of  the  camera.  But  because 
by  choosing  to  work  in  black  and  white 
an  artist  limits  himself  in  the  same 
way,  shall  it  be  said  that  art  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him?  Or  because  painting  it¬ 
self  is  limited  to  the  expression  of 
form  and  color,  and  the  reproduction 
of  sound  is  impossible  by  means  of  it, 
shall  we  deny  its  claims  as  an  art?  Is 
music  not  an  art  because  it  is  limited 
to  sound  and  incapable  of  defining 
physical  forms?  Of  course,  photog¬ 
raphy  as  an  art  medium  is  limited. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Beck  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  essential  principle  which 
underlies  the  claim  of  photography  to 
a  place  among  the  fine  arts.  He  has 
shown  beyond  question  that  mental 
and  emotional  expression  is  possible 
to  the  user  of  a  camera  as  surely  as, 
though  perhaps  in  different  degree 
than,  to  the  user  of  brush  and  palette 
or  clay  and  modeling  tools.  For  this 
much  the  book  may  be  commended. 
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(“Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photog¬ 
raphy.”  By  Otto  Walter  Beck.  244 
pages.  Illustrated.  Published  by  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 


A  BOOK  that  should  be  especially 
valuable  to  jewelers,  and  also  to 
all  lovers  of  precious  stones  who  wish 
to  understand  something  about  them,  is 
“The  Pearl,”  by  W.  R.  Cattelle.  The 
whole  story  of  the  pearl  is  told,  and 
much  technical  information  given  whicn 
would  be  a  great  aid  to  any  one  in  the 
selection  of  good  pearls.  The  technical 
part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the 
habitat  of  the  pearl  oyster  the  genesis 
of  the  pearl,  the  methods  of  fishing,  the 
fashions  of  pearls,  their  varieties  and 
colors,  the  prices  which  they  bring,  and 
the  way  to  tell  imitation  and  doctored 
pearls,  is  relieved  by  legends  and  stories 
about  the  pearl,  the  place  it  has  occupied 
in  the  literature  of  many  centuries,  and 
pictures  of  several  famous  owners  of  no¬ 
table  collections  of  pearls,  such  as  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  Rajah  of  Dholpur,  the 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and 
others,  each  picture  showing  the  royal  or 
noble  owner  adorned  with  all  the  pearls 
in  his  or  her  collection.  Added  to  these 
lare  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the 
pearl-bearing  shells  and  the  variously 
shaped  pearls,  so  that  practically  all  the 
information  necessary  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  beautiful  gems  is  to 
be  found  in  this  book.  (“The  Pearl,  Its 
Story,  Its  Charm  and  Its  Value.”  By 
W.  R.  Cattelle.  Illustrated.  365  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  and 
London.) 


<<rri  HE  Pong  Road,”  by  John  Ox- 
1  enham,  is  a  tragic,  heart-grip¬ 
ping  story  of  Russian  political  and 
social  conditions,  and  shows  a  marked 


advance  in  the  author’s  literary  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  another  terrible  indictment 
of  Russian  bureaucratic  government 
with  its  great  cruelty  and  unimagin¬ 
able  stupidity.  What  Mr.  Oxenham’s 
qualifications  are  for  writing  of  Rus¬ 
sian  politics,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
present  work  conveys  a  feeling  of 
realism  and  verisimilitude  through¬ 
out.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
his  delineation  of  the  manner  in 
which  autocracy  and  its  minions  seek 
to  uproot  every  sign  of  mental  or 
moral  growth  among  the  teeming 
i.-illions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  story  as  Peter  Kropotkin,  Leo 
Deutsch,  George  Kennan  and  Maxim 
Gorky,  among  others,  have  told,  and 
is  a  composite  picture  containing 
the  main  elements  of  the  pictures 
of  all  four.  While  it  is  not  as  power¬ 
ful  a  book  as  Gorky’s  “Mother,  it  is 
undeniably  a  strong  piece  of  work. 

Ivan  Iline  and  his  son  Stepan 
are  enmeshed  in  the  coils  of  tyranny 
and  the  story  is  practically  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Stepan  from,  his  long, 
weary  march  into  Siberian  exile  as 
a  child  of  nine,  through  a  romantic 
marriage  such  as  only  Russians 
know,  to  the  night  of  terrible  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  tyrant  oppressor, 
waited  for  during  long  months  and 
years  —  the  glimmering  axe  stayed 
on  its  way  to  awful  triumph  by  a 
baby’s  prattle.  Mr.  Oxenham  has 
done  good  work  before,  but  nothing 
better  than  the  beautiful  love  story 
which  runs  through  this  book,  like 
a  river  of  life  through  deserts  of 
death.  (“The  Long  Road.”  By  John 
Oxenham.  356  pages.  Price, 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 
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THE  WHITE  WOMAN:  BY  KATHARINE 
METCALF  ROOF 

Characters  :  Sigurd ,  a  stone  carver.  Eric ,  his  child. 

lima ,  /m  wi/e.  Theobald ,  a  friend.  The  White  Woman. 

Scene — The  interior  of  Sigurd's  cottage  half-way  up  the  mountain 
at  dusk.  Outside  the  snow  is  falling.  The  night  looks  blue  seen 
from  the  lighted  room.  A  fire  of  faggots  burns  upon  the  hearth.  On 
each  side  of  the  chimney  are  high-backed  seats  of  wood  curiously 
carved.  A  tall  clock  of  dark  wood ,  also  carved ,  points  to  six  o'clock. 
A  double  row  of  shelves  along  the  wall  contains  pewter  ewers,  mugs 
and  spoons.  One  end  of  the  room,  partially  shut  off  with  a  wooden 
partition  like  a  high  fence,  is  filled  with  stone  and  marble  figures  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  The  child  is  kneeling  upon  the  window 
seat  watching  the  snow.  lima,  his  mother,  is  busy  over  the  fire.  From 
time  to  time  she  lifts  the  lid  of  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire  from  which 
steam  is  arising. 

RIC  { softly ,  to  himself): — The  little  white  birds,  the 
little  white  birds  .  .  .  their  feathers  are  falling. 

{Chanting.)  One  by  one  their  feathers  are  falling - 

lima  {turning  around,  sharply): — What  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about  to  yourself,  there?  I  never  knew  such  a 
child!  You  are  like  your  father.  There’s  something 
not  quite  right  in  your  head! 

Eric: — When  is  father  coming  back  ? 

lima: — A  question  I’ve  long  since  given  up  asking.  I  suppose 
he  is  out  cutting  stone  up  the  mountain,  his  supper  and  home  for¬ 
gotten.  Some  fine  day  he  will  get  lost  out  in  the  wood  all  night  and 
freeze  to  death  in  the  snow.  And  then  a  pretty  fix  we’ll  be  in! 

Eric  {tears  starting  to  his  eyes): — I  don’t  want  father  to  get  lost 
in  the  snow. 

lima  {lifting  the  steaming  pot  from  the  fire  and  setting  it  down 
upon  the  hearth): — Forever  thinking  of  his  carven  images!  He  cares 
more  for  them  than  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Heathen,  I  call  it. 
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Eric: — Father  carved  me  out  a  little  wooden  lamb.  He  made 
the  wood  like  wool.  I  like  the  lamb  better  than  the  white  images. 
The  stone  is  cold-— like  ice. 

lima  (to  herself): — There’s  something  strange  about  it.  He’ll 
stand  there  cutting,  cutting  all  the  day  and  not  hear  me  when  I  speak. 
And  sometimes  he  talks  softly  to  himself  as  if  he  were  speaking  to 
the  stone.  .  .  .  Ah,  an  evil  day  it  was  for  me  when  I  wed  Sigurd ! 

( Crosses  the  room  to  a  tall  cupboard,  opens  it,  peers  into  several  crockery 
jars,  then  closes  the  door  and  comes  back  to  the  hearth,  grumbling). 
No  milk  nor  meal  for  the  morrow,  as  I  feared,  and  like  as  not  a  three- 
days’  storm  upon  us!  He’ll  not  remember  it  and  God  knows  when 
he  may  return.  I’d  best  go  myself  and  borrow  of  our  neighbor. 
Then  if  the  deep  snow  walls  us  in,  at  least  we  need  not  starve. 

Eric  (whose  gaze  has  returned  to  the  window): — Oh,  the  little 
white  birds,  the  little  white  birds  .  .  .  their  feathers  are  falling 

— oh,  mother — what  was  that! 

lima  (sharply): — Well,  what  now!  What  was  what? 

Eric  (staring  into  the  darkness):  A  white  wolf  .  .  .  that 

slipped  past  in  the  snow.  I  saw  it  quite  plainly  ...  its  eyes 
were  red  like  balls  of  fire.  Oh,  mother,  I  am  afraid! 

lima: — You  foolish  child!  If  you  don’t  stop  seeing  your  white 
wolves  and  your  little  white  birds  I  shall  whip  you.  Come  away 
from  the  window  and  sit  down  there  by  the  fire  till  I  come  back. 
E^c: — A  great  white  wolf  ...  I  know  it  was  a  wolf.  A 

white  wolf  with  a  long  body,  red  eyes  and  a  pink  tongue - 

Hma: — Be  silent,  not  another  word!  There’s  not  a  wolf  for 
twenty  miles  around,  and  those  there  are  black,  not  white.  Come 
away  from  the  window. 

Eric  (turning  from  the  window  and  running  to  his  mother): — 
Mother  .  .  .  don’t  leave  me — let  me  go,  too.  I  am  afraid. 

lima: — Of  course  not,  naughty  child — that  long  walk  in  the  snow 
and  cold !  Ah,  it’s  many  the  long  walk  I’ve  had  to  take  since  the  day 
I  wedded  Sigurd!  (Takes  a  long  fur  cloak  from  a  peg  on  the  wall 
and  wraps  herself  in  it.  Pauses  with  her  hand  on  the  latch).  Mind 
now,  keep  away  from  that  window,  and  you  won’t  see  any  more 
wolves. 

(Eric  goes  over  to  the  hearth,  sits  down  and  stares  into  the  fire. 
The  head  of  a  white  wolf  appears  at  the  window  blurred  by  the  falling 
snow.  The  child,  turning  at  that  moment,  catches  sight  of  it  and 
screams.  The  wolfs  head  disappears.  The  child  hides  his  face 
in  his  arms  and  begins  to  cry.  The  noise  of  tramping  feet  is  heard 
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outside,  followed  by  the  sound  of  some  one  knocking  the  snow  from 
heavy  boots ) . 

Eric  {crying  softly,  afraid  to  lift  his  head): — Father! 

( The  door  opens  and  Sigurd  appears  on  the  threshold,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Theobald.  They  are  dragging  a  heavy  block  of  marble 
which  they  carry  over  to  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  stone 
images ). 

Sigurd: — There!  That  was  a  heavy  pull,  with  the  snow  piling 
up  so  fast!  But  what  a  block  it  is,  white  as  the  frozen  torrent  up 
the  mountain.  In  it,  already,  I  can  see  my  dream. 

Theobald: — You  mean  the  Holy  Mother. 

Sigurd  {shaking  his  head): — No,  not  this  time.  ...  I  will 
tell  you,  ,  .  . 

Eric  {starting  up  and  running  toward  him): — Father! 

{Sigurd  catches  up  the  child  in  his  arms.  Eric  hides  his  head  on 
his  father  s  shoulder). 

Sigurd: — Tears,  Eric  ?  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Eric: — Oh,  father,  the  wolf,  the  long  white  wolf! 

Sigurd:— The  wolf !  What  wolf  ?  Has  the  mother  been  telling 
tales  to  frighten  thee?  I  will  not  have  it.  {Strokes  the  child's  head, 
tenderly) . 

Eric: — The  wicked  white  wolf  out  in  the  snow,  with  red  eyes  and 
a  long  pink  tongue  .  .  .  didn’t  you  see  him  ? 

Sigurd: — A  white  wolf — {Pauses,  then  laughs).  Thou  foolish 
child!  There  is  no  wolf  within  twenty  miles  of  here. 

Eric: — That  is  what  mother  said,  but  I  saw  it  there  .  .  . 

twice,  quite  plainly. 

Sigurd  {kissing  the  child,  then  putting  him  down) : — If  there  had 
been  a  wolf  outside,  would  I  not  have  met  him  ?  In  any  case,  father 
is  home  now  and  no  wolf  can  harm  thee.  I  have  a  strong  knife 
here  in  my  belt,  and  if  he  comes  near  us,  I  will  bury  it  in  his  throat. 
There,  run  over  by  the  fire  and  play  with  the  little  wooden  lamb 
I  made  thee. 

Eric: — Mother  left  some  porridge  on  the  hearth. 

Sigurd  {absently): — Not  now. 

{The  two  men  remove  their  heavy  wraps  and  hang  them  upon 
wooden  pegs  on  the  wall). 

Sigurd: — Now  I  will  show  you  my  white  woman,  my  wonderful 
white  woman.  {Pauses).  But  perhaps,  neighbor,  you  would  like 
a  taste  of  the  hot  porridge  first  ? 

Theobald: — Thank  you,  friend,  it  is  true  the  night  is  cold.  I 
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will  drink  some  porridge  while  you  show  me  your  marvelous  stone 
woman. 

(i Sigurd  pours  out  a  bowl  of  porridge  from  the  pot  and  hands  it  to 
Theobald,  then  leads  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  the  stone 
figures  are  standing). 

Theobald: — Yonder  crucifix  is  for  the  monastery  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  it  not  ? 

Sigurd  {absently): — Yes.  .  .  .  It  is  not  quite  finished.  And 

that  madonna,  too,  is  for  the  monastery,  for  the  tomb  of  Brother 
Anthony  who  died  last  month,  peace  to  his  soul.  What  think  you 
of  it? 

Theobald  {scanning  it): — It  is  beautiful,  most  beautiful.  And 

yet -  {He  sets  down  his  bowl  of  porridge  and  stands  staring  at 

the  figure) . 

Sigurd: — Well,  and  yet — speak  out! 

Theobald: — I  hesitate  to  say  it,  friend.  It  is  beautiful  and  yet — 
the  face  to  me  looks  not  quite  like  the  Holy  Mother. 

Sigurd  {pettishly) : — And  pray,  who  knows  how  the  Holy  Mother 
looked ! 

Theobald  { horrified ): — Neighbor,  your  words  are  blasphemy! 
{Crosses  himself).  I  believe  you  are  half  heathen  like  the  simple  folk 
over  the  mountain.  I  meant  the  face  of  Holy  Mary  here  seemed  not 
quite  holy,  although  beautiful. 

Sigurd  {absently): — Beyond  the  mountain.  It  was  there  I  saw 
her. 

Theobald  {staring):  Her?  Who? 

Sigurd  {in  a  lower  voice): — My  white  woman,  my  strange,  won¬ 
derful  white  woman. 

Theobald  {drawing  back  in  alarm): — Sigurd,  are  you  crazed? 

Sigurd  {laughing): — Now  you  talk  like  lima — poor  lima. 

Theobald  {repeats,  puzzled  and  suspicious): — Poor  lima! 

Sigurd: — Yes,  poor  lima,  for  she  thinks,  I  fear,  that  she  has 
done  illy  by  herself  in  wedding  me. 

Theobald  {resuming  his  porridge): — Well,  what  of  this  white 
woman  ? 

Sigurd  {seating  himself  upon  the  block  of  marble): — It  was  long 
ago  that  I  first  saw  her.  I  was  a  lad,  just  grown,  with  little  thought 
for  women.  That  afternoon,  I  was  chopping  wood  in  the  forest, 
for  in  those  days  I  carved  in  wood,  you  may  remember.  I  had  my 
brother,  little  Cedric,  with  me.  The  night  was  coming  on,  yet  it 
was  gray,  not  dark.  Of  a  sudden,  as  I  chopped,  something  rushed 
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past  me.  Then  the  child  cried  out.  And  turning  I  saw  a  white  wolf, 
crouching  on  the  ground,  a  long  white  wolf,  about  to  spring. 

Theobald: — -A  white  wolf!  There  are  none  upon  the  mountain. 
It’s  not  a  moment  since  you  said  so  to  the  child ! 

r '  rd: — There  was  one  then,  at  least,  for  I  saw  it. 


’obald  (fearfully):-— The  child  has  seen  one,  too.  It  bodes 


some  ill. 


Sigurd: — -No,  no  ill  it  boded,  but  something  beautiful.  I  raised 
my  ax  to  strike  the  wolf,  but  it  was  quicker  far  than  I  and  sprang 
behind  a  great  rock  standing  there.  I  followed  it  at  once,  and  yet, 
when  I  got  behind  the  rock,  no  sign  of  a  wolf  could  I  see,  but  instead, 
a  tall  woman,  clad  in  white  .  all  in  white,  and  when  I 

looked  at  her,  she  smiled.  I  stood  there  dumb,  for  I  had  never  seen 
or  dreamed  of  anything  so  white,  so  strange,  so  wonderful.  .  .  . 

Then  she  spoke  “Kill  not  the  wolf,”  she  said.  I  found  words  at 
last.  “But  why?”  I  asked,  “it  would  have  killed  my  brother.” 
Then  she  smiled,  “The  wolf  was  hungry.  One  does  not  kill  a  man 
because  he  seeks  food  when  he  starves,”  she  said.  And  as  she  spoke 
she  seemed  to  glow  like  the  snow  in  the  light,  and  like  a  mighty 
rush  of  wind  it  swept  over  me  that  I  could  not  let  her  go.  I  asked 
her  where  she  lived  and  whither  she  was  going,  but  instead  of  an¬ 
swering  me,  she  smiled  again,  and  shook  her  head.  “Come  with 
me,”  I  said,  and  I  started  to  go  near  to  her  and  then — you  will  scarce 
believe  me,  friend — but,  as  I  walked  toward  her,  she — vanished. 
Theobald: — Vanished!  (Crosses  himself).  She  was  an  evil  spirit! 
Sigurd  (shaking  his  head): — No  evil  tiling  could  be  so  beautiful. 
Yet,  afterward,  I  feared  that  she  had  been  a  spirit.  .  .  .  Still, 

it  was  growing  dark,  and — somehow  she  might  have  slipped  away 
without  my  seeing.  (Falls  into  a  reverie). 

Theobald: — And  is  that  all  ? 

i°  ird: — No,  not  all;  that  was  the  first  time. 


Theobald: — You  saw  her,  then,  again  ? 

Sigurd  (nodding): — But  long  afterward  .  .  .  too  late. 

Theobald: — Too  late!  How  do  you  mean? 

Sigurd  (absently): — For  long  after  I  had  seen  her  I  could  not 
bear  to  look  on  any  woman.  They  were  like  rude  vegetables  after 
one  has  seen  a  flower. 

Theobald  (wagging  his  head):— I  remember  you  were  slow  to 
look  upon  the  maids.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  you  were  like  to 
die  unwed. 

Sigurd: — The  months  passed,  and  the  years,  and  I  did  not  see  her. 
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And  lima — well,  she  had  red  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes.  She  seemed 
to  favor  me— and  so  it  came  about.  ( He  pauses ,  becoming  lost  in 
thought) . 

Theobald: — But  you  saw  this  strange  creature  once  again,  you 

say  ?  # 

Sigurd  (: rousing  himself): — Ay,  ay,  again  .  .  .  too  late; 

after  I  had  plighted  troth  to  lima,  when  the  day  was  even  set.  Again, 
I  was  at  work  within  the  forest,  hewing  out  a  block  of  stone — for 
after  I  had  looked  upon  the  white  flame  of  her  flesh,  I  could  no 
longer  carve  my  women  out  of  wood  and  so  began  to  cut  in  this  white 
stone.  Well,  to  go  on,  that  day — I  was  far  up  the  mountain,  hewing 
this  white  stone,  when  I  heard,  a  little  distance  off,  a  sound  like  a 
woman’s  cries,  faint,  piteous  cries.  So  throwing  down  my  heavy 
pick,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  suddenly  I  came 
upon  the  woman.  She  was  bound  to  a  tree,  hand  and  foot  and  all 
her  fair  white  body.  The  thongs  that  bound  her  were  of  tough  green 
bark  that  cut  into  her  flesh,  and  her  garments  had  been  stripped  from 
her.  All  naked  she  was  bound  there,  white  and  wonderful,  like 
a  winter  star.  ...  I  cut  her  free  and  questioned  her — “what 
fiend  has  done  this  thing  ?”  Again  she  did  not  answer,  but  bent  and 
kissed  my  hand,  and  that  kiss.  ...  I  swear,  it  burned  like  fire 
— or  ice.  One  thought  only  I  had  then,  that  I  must  not  let  her  go. 
I  caught  her  hand.  Then  .  .  .  the  thought  of  lima  came  back 

to  me  and  struck  through  me  like  a  knife.  I  dropped  her  hand 
and  hid  my  face  so  that  I  could  not  see  her.  And  when  I  looked 
again — she  was  so  fair  I  had  to  look — she  had  vanished. 

Theobald:— Vanished  again!  how  strange.  She  surely  was  some 
spirit.  And  yet  she  spoke,  you  say. 

Sigurd: — She  was  no  spirit,  but  a  mortal  woman.  I  have  touched 
her  hand  and  felt  her  kiss. 

Theobald: — And  you  have  never  seen  her  since? 

Sigurd: — Never.  But  I  shall.  Something  tells  me  I  shall  see 
her  just  once  more. 

Theobald: — She  was  unholy.  It  is  better  that  you  do  not  meet 
again.  And  now  you  have  a  wife. 

Sigurd: — She  was  no  more  unholy  than  the  snow  or  sky  or  the 
fragile  frost  flowers  on  the  window  pane.  See,  I  will  show  her  to 

you.  .  .  '  .  1 

(Rises  and  going  up  to  a  figure  veiled  with  a  white  cloth,  uncovers 
it.)  Here — as  I  saw  her  last,  bound  to  the  tree. 

Theobald  (looking  half  fearfully) : — Of  a  truth  she  is  most  beautiful. 
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and  she  looks  not  like  an  evil  spirit  .  .  .  and  yet — she  is  not 

holy.  ( Studies  the  face  of  the  white  woman ,  then  looks  from  it  to  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  starts).  Sigurd! 

Sigurd:— Well,  what  now? 

Theobald: — The  face — the  Holy  Mother’s  face! 

Sigurd: — What  do  you  mean? 

Theobald: — Look — the  same  face  upon  the  Holy  Mother!  This 
white  woman  I  believe  to  be  a  witch — and  you  have  made  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  her  face! 

Sigurd: — Ay,  no  doubt,  for  I  have  seen  no  other  woman’s  face 
since  first  I  saw  her.  And  I  shall  see  her  once  again  .  .  .  and 

carve  her  as  I  see  her,  out  of  this  white  block  of  stone.  With  my 
chisel  I  will  uncover  her.  She  is  hidden  there.  ( Stares  down  at 
the  block  of  marble ,  forgetting  Theobald). 

Theobald:- — There  is  something  about  all  this  that  seems  not 
right.  I  fear  for  that  next  meeting.  But  now  I  must  go  home.  The 
snow  is  falling  thick  and  the  night  grows  cold.  ( They  leave  the  stone 
figures  and  walk  toward  the  door.  Theobald  'puts  on  his  heavy  cloak 
and  opens  the  door). 

Theobald: — Well,  good  night,  my  friend,  and  may  the  Holy  Mother 
protect  you  from  your  own  madonna  there  with  the  witch’s  face. 

Sigurd: — Fear  not  for  me,  my  friend.  Good  night. 

( Theobald  goes  out.  Sigurd  crosses  over  to  the  hearth  where  the 
child  lies  asleep,  and  stares  into  the  fire;  then,  rousing  himself,  stirs 
it,  pours  out  a  bowl  of  porridge  from  the  kettle  and  sits  down  to  drink 
it.  A  faint  knock  comes  on  the  door.  He  sets  down  the  bowl  and 
listens.  The  child  rouses  with  a  cry):  “The  white  wolf!  The 
white  wolf!  Father,  save  me!” 

Sigurd: — Thou  foolish,  frightened  child!  Art  thou  not  safe 
with  father  here?  I  thought  I  heard  a  knock  upon  the  door.  It 
could  not  have  been  the  mother.  But  surely  ’tis  an  ill  night  for  a 
guest.  ( The  knock  is  heard  again).  Yes,  it  was  a  knock.  ( Crosses 
to  the  door  and  opens  it.  A  cloud  of  snow  blows  in,  temporarily  blind¬ 
ing  him). 

Eric: — Father  .  .  .  the  icy  wind - 

(Sigurd  brushing  the  snow  from  his  eyes  sees  before  him  a  tall 
woman  in  a  white  fur  cloak.  A  pointed  white  fur  cap  almost  entirely 
conceals  her  face.  The  child  gives  a  cry  and  covers  his  eyes). 

Eric: — Father,  the  wolf,  the  long  white  wolf! 

Sigurd: — Child,  thou  art  possessed !  Canst  thou  not  see  that 
it  is  a  woman  clad  in  fur?  (Turning  to  the  woman).  What  can  we 
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do  for  you,  my  friend?  ’Tis  a  wild  night  for  women  to  be  out. 
Shelter,  you  wish,  perhaps,  and  food? 

The  White  Woman: — Shelter  for  a  space  .  .  .  and  food 
.  .  .  if  you  fear  not  to  entertain  a  stranger  as  your  guest. 

Sigurd: — And  why,  pray,  should  one  fear  to  give  shelter  to  a 
stranger  ?  On  such  a  night  as  this  the  veriest  churl  could  do  no  less. 
Have  you  come  far? 

The  White  Woman: — Not  so  far  .  .  .  from  over  yonder 
mountain. 

Sigurd: — It  must  be  an  urgent  errand  takes  you  out  a  night  like 
this. 

The  White  Woman: — Ay,  ay,  an  urgent  errand.  ( Laughs 

strangely) . 

Sigurd: — What  is  your  errand?  Can  I  help  you? 

The  White  Woman  (in  a  low  voice): — Hunger  it  was  that  took 
me  out — hunger,  fierce  and  terrible. 

Sigurd  ( shocked ) : — Hunger !  That  at  least  can  soon  be  remedied. 
Cast  off  your  hood  and  cloak  and  draw  nearer  to  the  fire.  There  is 
porridge  here  on  the  hearth  and  bread  in  the  cupboard. 

(She  throws  open  her  cloak  and  her  hood  slips  back.  Sigurd, 
watching  her,  starts  forward  with  a  cry  as  he  sees  her  face.  The  child 
draws  near  and  looks  up  at  her). 

Eric: — What  a  white  lady!  What  a  wonderful  white  lady! 
Where  did  she  come  from,  father? 

(The  White  Woman  looks  down  at  the  child  and  smiles,  holding 
out  her  hands). 

Will  you  come  to  me,  little  one  ?  (Eric  approaches  her  slowly 
as  if  fascinated,  then  suddenly  starts  back  against  his  father  with  a  cry). 

Eric: — Oh,  her  red  eyes! 

Sigurd: — What  sayest  thou — red  eyes?  Child,  thou  hast  surely 
had  an  evil  dream!  Her  eyes  are  blue  as  ice  at  twilight. 

Eric  (his  face  hidden  against  his  father’s  knee) : — She  has  red  eyes 
.  .  .  like  the  wolf. 

Sigurd  (to  the  White  Woman): — The  child  has  been  sorely  fright¬ 
ened.  He  is  not  himself  tonight.  Look,  little  one,  into  her  eyes. 
See  how  they  shine — not  red,  but  blue. 

( The  child  turns  slowly  and  looks): — Yes,  now  I  see  they  are  not 
red,  but  blue,  and  she  is  beautiful,  not  ugly  like  the  wolf. 

Sigurd  (putting  down  the  child  and  speaking  to  the  woman): — 
Come  over  by  the  fire  and  have  some  broth. 

(The  woman  crosses  over  to  the  hearth,  seats  herself  on  one  of  the 
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“all  naked  she  was  bound  there,  white 

AND  WONDERFUL  LIKE  A  WINTER  STAR  *  *  * 
I  CUT  HER  FREE  AND  QUESTIONED  HER.” 


“as  ilma  lowered  the  candle,  the  light 

FALLS  UPON  THE  FORM  OF  SIGURD,  LYING 
AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  CRUCIFIX.” 
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benches  and  accepts  the  broth  which  Sigurd  pours  out  for  her.  Sigurd 
sits  on  the  opposite  bench ,  the  child  between  his  knees,  leaning  against 
his  shoulder). 

Sigurd  ( his  eyes  upon  the  woman ) : — -I  have  seen  you  twice  before 
this  night.  Do  you  remember?  And  I  knew — I  knew  that  you 
would  come  again. 

Eric: — Where  does  the  beautiful  white  lady  come  from,  father? 

Sigurd: — From  beyond  the  mountain.  .  .  .  Dost  remember, 

oh,  white  wonder  of  a  woman,  how  and  where  we  met?  ( The 
White  Woman  smiles  and  shakes  her  head).  Then  I  will  show  you 
here,  imprisoned  in  the  stone,  perhaps  then  you  will  remember.  (He 
puts  aside  the  child  and  lifting  an  ember  from  the  hearth  with  the  tongs 
lights  a  candle  standing  on  the  shelf.  The  woman  leans  forward 
toward  the  child).  Will  you  not  come  to  me?  I  will  tell  you  a 
story.  .  .  of  the  little  white  elves  that  live  in  snow  caves  under  the 

mountain,  and  of  the  wee  silver  fish  that  swim  in  the  frozen  brooks 
under  the  ice  .  .  .  and  of  the  gray  gnomes  that  never  speak, 

but  steal  softly  out,  when  night  comes  with  the  snow. 

(Eric  goes  slowly  toward  her.  She  takes  him  in  her  arms.  The 
candle  goes  out.  Sigurd  takes  another  brand  from  the  fire  and  holds 
it  over  the  candle  wick.  When  it  has  lighted  he  carries  the  candle 
over  to  the  end  of  the  room  by  the  marble  images  and  sets  it  down.  The 
woman  bends  her  face  down  over  the  child). 

Eric  (crying  out): — Father.  .  .  She  is  hurting  me.  (Sigurd 

comes  back  to  the  hearth). 

The  White  Woman: — I  did  but  take  him  in  my  arms  to  hold.  I 
would  not  hurt  him.  I  had  begun  to  tell  him  a  little  story. 

Sigurd: — The  child  is  quite  too  foolish.  He  should  be  in  bed, 
but  his  mother  is  not  home.  I  shall  take  him  now  myself. 

The  White  Woman  (softly): — Do  not  take  him  yet. 

Sigurd: — Well,  then,  since  you  wish  it  he  may  stay.  .  .  . 

But,  oh,  look  at  me,  white  wonder  of  a  woman,  not  at  the  child. 
He  is  but  a  child  and  cannot  see  the  marvel  of  your  beauty,  while  I — 
I  have  lived  with  your  face  in  my  dreams  these  many  years. 

The  White  Woman:— Axe  you  not  that  maker  of  images  of  whom  I 
hear  them  speak  all  over  the  mountain  ?  He,  who  makes  women 
out  of  stone  and  wood  and  worships  them  ?  Why  were  it  not  easier 
to  mould  them  out  of  snow,  or  carve  them  out  of  ice  ? 

Sigurd: — If  I  did  make  them  out  of  snow  or  ice,  strange  woman, 
they  would  melt  away  and  I  would  lose  them. 

The  White  Woman: — Why  should  you  wish  to  keep  them  ?  All 
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things  melt  away  .  .  .  and  why  do  you  worship  them,  these 

hard  white  women  ?  {Laughs) . 

Sigurd: — Ah,  thy  laughter  is  like  ice  bells,  and  yet — it  seems  to 
mock  me.  But  I  am  no  worshiper  of  images,  white  wonder.  One 
woman  only  have  I  worshiped  in  the  stone — one  that  I  might  not 
look  on  in  the  flesh  and  so  I  carved  her  out  of  stone.  Oh  .  .  . 

do  you  not  remember  ?  Let  me  come  near  and  touch  you. 

The  White  Woman  {raising  her  hand): — No,  no — you  do  not 
understand  why  I  have  come. 

Sigurd: — Hunger  it  was  that  drove  you  out.  But  now  you  have 
had  food  and  the  cupboard  holds  yet  more. 

{He  rises  and  crosses  to  the  cupboard.  The  woman  leans  forward 
and  speaks  to  Eric) .  Will  you  not  come  to  me  ?  {Eric  moves  toward 
her  again  slowly.  She  holds  out  her  arms).  And  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
of  the  little  white  birds  far  over  the  mountain. 

Eric  {clapping  his  hands): — The  little  white  birds  that  drop  their 
feathers  out  of  the  sky?  {She  nods,  smiling  strangely.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  her  and  leans  against  her  knee.  She  puts  her  arm  about  him. 
He  looks  up  into  her  eyes). 

Eric: — How  could  I  have  thought  your  eyes  were  red  like  the 
wolf,  the  wicked  wolf!  They  are  blue  as  the  sky  in  the  night,  and 
your  hair  is  like  moonlight  on  the  frost.  Oh,  you  are  very  beautiful. 
{Gazes  at  her  curiously). 

The  White  Woman  {lifting  him  up  in  her  arms): — Up,  up,  in  the 
clouds  are  flocks  of  little  white  birds,  little  white  birds  that  love  the 
cold,  the  bitter  cold  that  bites  your  little  fingers  and  your  toes  like 
this - {Bends  down  over  the  child’s  hand). 

Eric  {screaming): — Oh,  you  hurt!  Father,  she  is  hurting  me! 

Sigurd  {turning  from  the  cupboard) : — The  foolish  child,  he  must 
go  to  bed  at  once!  There  is  no  more  food  in  the  cupboard,  white 
woman.  I  fear  it  was  for  that  reason  the  child’s  mother  has  gone 
out ;  but  she  will  be  soon  back.  {Catches  sight  of  her  bowl  of  porridge )* 
But  you  have  scarcely  touched  your  broth !  Does  it  not  please  you  ? 

The  White  Woman  {taking  it  up): — Yes,  yes,  it  is  most  excellent. 

{Sigurd  picks  up  the  child  and  carrying  him  over  to  a  cot  in  the 
corner,  lays  him  gently  upon  it,  then  returns  to  the  woman). 

Sigurd: — Oh,  wonderful  white  woman,  there  is  a  more  terrible 
hunger  than  that  of  the  body  for  food — the  hunger  of  the  spirit  for 
the  vision  it  has  seen  and  lost ;  hunger  of  the  eyes  for  that  lost  vision, 
hunger  of  the  lips  and  of  the  hands.  Ah,  strange,  white  woman  of 
my  dream  ...  let  me  but  touch  thy  hair — thy  silvery  hair. 
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The  White  Woman  ( drawing  back): — The  touch  would  chill 
you. 

Sigurd: — Draw  nearer  to  the  fire. 

The  White  Woman: — I  am  not  cold.  .  .  . 

Sigurd: — Let  me  touch  your  hand.  (He  puts  out  his  hand, 
touches  hers,  then  draws  back).  It  burns  like  ice  or  fire.  ...  I 
know  not  which.  Yet  I  would  burn  myself  again - 

The  White  Woman: — Nay  .  do  not  touch  me.  It  is  not  well. 

Sigurd: — Thou  who  hast  known  the  hunger  of  the  body  might 
compassion  this  great  and  racking  hunger  of  the  soul. 

(She  looks  at  him  without  answering).  You  make  me  see  and 
hear  strange  things.  The  wide  white  windswept  fields  of  northern  ice 
under  the  moon,  and  the  long  still  sheets  of  snow  under  the  mid¬ 
night  sun,  the  flame  of  fierce  stars  that  prick  my  soul;  and  sounds — 
like  wild  ice  music  in  the  wind.  Ah,  I  am  mad,  mad  of  thy  white 
frozen  beauty!  It  is  like  the  touch  of  frost  that  fills  the  blood  with 
fire.  (He  sinks  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet  and  takes  a  fold  of  her  white 
gown  in  his  hands).  Let  me  but  touch  thy  white  strange  draperies. 
They  are  like  molten  marble.  Ah,  let  me  touch  thy  hair,  thy 
wondrous  hair.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou  look  at  me  so  strangely? 
Oh,  I  fear  thine  eyes.  (Sinks  back  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
She  rises  softly  and  crosses  to  the  couch  where  the  child  lies  sleep¬ 
ing,  gathers  it  up  in  her  arms  and  moves  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
toward  the  door.  As  she  reaches  for  the  latch  the  child  wakens  ana 
cries.  Sigurd  lifting  his  head,  discovers  her  and  rushes  to  the  door). 
Where  are  you  going  ?  What  would  you  do  with  the  child  ?  Give 
him  back  to  me — (Flings  himself  before  the  door  so  that  he  faces  her. 
As  he  meets  her  eyes  he  gives  a  cry  and  again  covers  his  face  with 
his  hands).  Ah,  they  are  red  .  .  .  like  fire.  Thine  eyes  are 

red.  Give  me  the  child.  (He  tries  to  take  Eric  from  her).  God* 
how  strong  you  are — like  a  wild  beast — not  like  a  woman.  Your 
muscles  are  like  iron,  and  your  hands  like  claws.  .  .  What  are 

you  ?  Give  me  my  child.  ( They  struggle  for  possession  of  Eric. 
At  last  with  a  fearful  wrench  he  draws  the  child  from  her  and  sets 
him  down).  Run,  Eric,  to  thy  cot.  (He  puts  out  his  hand  to  catch 
the  woman  but  she  eludes  him  and  runs  from  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  stone  figures.  He  pursues  her).  I  will  know  now  what  thou  art* 
woman  or  witch,  here  where  I  have  had  my  dreams  of  thee.  (As 
she  turns  at  bay,  facing  him,  she  stands  directly  before  the  crucifix, 
illumined  by  the  lighted  candle.  With  a  terrible  cry  she  turns  to  run 
and  overturns  the  candle,  leaving  them  in  darkness).  Ah,  now  thou 
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art  near  me.  .  .  Ah !  ( cries  out) .  Back !  what  art  thou  ?  God, 

thy  teeth!  thy  hair!  (Silence). 

( The  voice  of  Eric  in  the  darkness.)  Father! 

(. Approaching  steps  are  heard  outside ,  then  the  sound  of  a  hand 
feeling  for  the  latch.  The  door  opens).  (The  voice  of  lima).  What’s 
this,  all  darkness!  The  fire  half  out!  A  pretty  state  of  things! 

Eric: — Mother,  mother - 

lima:-— Yes,  it  is  mother.  A  lucky  thing  you  have  a  mother! 
Your  precious  father  would  leave  you  here  to  starve  and  freeze. 

Eric: — Oh,  mother,  I  am  frightened.  Light  the  light. 

lima  (reaching  along  the  shelf  for  a  candle): — Yes,  yes,  have  a 
little  patience.  (Picks  up  an  ember  with  the  tongs  and  lights  the 
candle.)  Is  your  father  not  at  home  yet  ? 

Eric: — Yes,  he  is  home  ....  in  there - (Points  in  the 

direction  of  the  stone  figures). 

lima: — In  there — and  does  not  even  come  to  greet  me! 

Eric  (running  up  to  her) : — Mother,  do  not  leave  me.  I’m  afraid ! 

lima: — Afraid.  Afraid  of  what? 

Eric: — The  strange  white  lady. 

lima: — What  is  the  child  talking  about!  First  it  is  a  flock  of 
little  white  birds,  and  then  it  is  a  wolf ;  and  now  it  is  a  white  lady  ! 
Of  a  truth  you  are  your  father’s  child.  (She  unclasps  the  child's 
hands  and  walks  over  to  the  stone  images ,  leaving  him  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  raises  the  candle  and  looks  about).  There 
is  no  lady  here.  (She  lowers  the  candle  and  the  light  falls  upon  the 
form  of  Sigurd  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix.  She  screams).  Sigurd 
.  .  .  and  a  wolf.  It  is  dead — pierced  with  his  knife  .  .  .  the 
floor  is  red  with  blood!  (She  bends  lower).  Sigurd!  (Screams  again). 
Ah,  the  white  wolf — its  teeth  are  in  his  throat.  .  .  Sigurd  .  .  . 

he  does  not  speak !  Sigurd.  .  .  Its  teeth  are  in  his  throat!  .  .  . 

Eric  (standing  alone  not  daring  to  move): — Father!  (Listens  a 
moment ,  then  repeats  in  a  louder  tone):  Father! 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  AN  IMPRESSION: 
BY  CHARLOTTE  EATON 

T  HAD  long  been  my  desire  to  come  face  to  face  with, 
the  author  of  “Treasure  Island.”  Imagine  my  de¬ 
light,  then,  when  Stevenson  himself,  hearing  we  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  sent  word  that  he  would  come 
to  see  us.  And  he  came  accordingly,  that  same  after¬ 
noon,  bringing  his  wife  (Fanny),  his  mother  and  his 
stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  with  him.  This  was  at 
Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey,  a  place  now  much  sought  after  by  artists 
because  of  the  beauty  of  its  grass-topped  dunes,  its  magnificent  sweep 
of  beaches,  its  broad  meadows  bright  with  sabatia,  and  its  pine  wood, 
fragrant  and  vivifying.  Stevenson  was  visiting  Will  H.  Low,  the 
artist,  and  his  wife,  who  had  rented  a  cottage  at  Point  Pleasant  for 
the  season,  and  it  was  a  merry  group  of  old  friends  that  had  gathered 
in  the  quaint  little  Sanborn  house,  hard  by  the  Manasquan  River, 
where  we  were  stopping. 

My  husband,  Wyatt  Eaton,  and  Stevenson  had  met  years  before, 
and  it  was  in  honor  of  those  student  days  abroad  that  I  was  thus  un¬ 
expectedly  to  come  into  the  realization  of  my  youthful  dreams.  Of 
course,  I  looked  forward  to  meeting  in  Stevenson  a  person  who 
would  in  every  way  fulfil  my  ideal  of  a  romantic  character — and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sensation  of  delight 
that  thrilled  me  as  he  entered  the  room,  tall,  emaciated,  yet  gracious; 
his  garments  loose  upon  him;  the  thin  straight  hair,  still  glossy  with 
youth  and  so  long  that  it  lay  upon  the  collar  of  his  coat,  throwing 
into  bold  relief  his  long  neck  and  keenly  sensitive  face;  his  exquisite 
hands,  the  fingers  slightly  stained  by  cigarette  rolling;  but  chief est 
of  all,  his  voice,  clear,  gentle  and  kind,  the  timbre  and  intonation  of 
which  became  registered  in  my  memory  as  part  of  the  living  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  man. 

This  was  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when 
the  great  dramatic  success  of  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  was  at  its 
height.  We  joked  him  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of  his  conception, 
and  on  the  untoward  piling  up  of  the  “ducats,”  to  which  he  replied 
very  quickly:  “That  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  wrote.”  I  liked  the 
modesty  of  that  remark  immensely,  it  accorded  so  well  with  my  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  him,  who,  in  apologizing  for  his  picture  in  “Por¬ 
traits  and  Memories,”  said,  “to  me,  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  tell  the 
little  I  know.” 

Strange  as  it  seemed  to  us,  Stevenson  knew  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  estate,  and  told  us  of  his  many  exploits  in  search  of  fresh  eggs 
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for  his  breakfast — before  the  arrival  of  the  Sanborns — having  ob¬ 
served,  he  added,  that  the  hens  had  formed  nomadic  habits,  laying 
in  the  woodpile  and  in  odd  corners  all  over  the  grounds. 

After  that  I  got  en  rapport  with  the  real  Stevenson,  the  sprightly, 
idyllic,  venturesome  Stevenson  of  my  early  fancy — a  man  whom  to 
meet  was  to  adore,  and  in  whom  one  need  fear  no  disillusion.  The 
strong  mental  exhilaration  of  great  success  had  passed  over  him, 
leaving  him  calm  and  magnetic,  unspoiled  by  a  suddenly  acquired 
popularity  that  deteriorates  the  living  fiber  of  so  many  men. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  Stevenson  of  “Treasure  Island”  days, 
of  the  Essays,  of  “  Will-o’-the-Mill,”  resting  serenely  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  good  work  accomplished.  Yet  even  in  his  playful 
moods  his  least  remarks  seemed  scholarly  to  me;  there  seemed  to 
emanate  from  him  an  atmosphere  of  erudition,  a  mantle  of  eclecti¬ 
cism  that  became  him  well,  and  while  differentiating  him  somewhat 
from  ordinary  beings,  yet  detracted  nothing  from  his  manliness  or 
good  fellowship  of  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  banter  and  merriment 
here  was  the  Stevenson  whose  life  was  more  vital  in  its  love  motive 
than  any  of  his  own  romances;  who,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  means,  yet  paid  the  price  for  his  heart’s  desire. 

Stevenson  smiling  over  the  vulgar  success  of  his  “worst  book” 
revealed  to  me  the  quality  in  his  nature  that  was  finer  than  anything 
he  wrote — the  soul  whose  gallantry  and  spontaneity  could  bear  the 
brunt  of  adverse  circumstances  and  even  censure  and  hold  its  own 
integrity,  a  law  unto  itself.  Here  was  the  man  who  had  passed  him¬ 
self  off  as  one  of  a  group  of  steerage  passengers  on  that  memorable 
trip  across  the  ocean  on  his  way  to  Monterey,  in  quest  of  the  woman 
who  became  his  wife.  It  takes  a  fine  quality  of  nature  to  do  that, 
to  associate  with  what  is  called  the  rough  element  on  equal  terms, 
and  get  good  results.  “And,  just  think,”  said  he  triumphantly, 
“it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  voyage  that  they  found  me  out.” 

I  HAD  no  opportunity  for  personal  conversation  with  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  that  day,  but  we  had  already  met  in  New  York  at  a  friend’s 
house  and  exchanged  some  sentiments.  Although  I  never  grew 
to  feel  that  I  really  knew  her  well  I  have  an  innate  regard  for  all 
women  who  can  command  the  souls  of  such  men,  and  to  Stevenson 
she  was  the  essential  part  of  the  day’s  inspiration. 

Stevenson’s  mother  was  an  apple-cheeked,  gracious  little  body, 
youthful  in  appearance  and  most  graceful;  with  her  and  “Fanny” 
he  was  more  like  a  chum  or  protege  than  son  and  husband.  The 
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family  ethics  existing  on  all  sides  were  perfect.  I  found  that  the 
family  pronounced  his  name  Lewis,  not  Louis,  and  they  said  it  so 
caressingly  that  I  have  since  loved  that  name  for  its  sweetness.  In 
the  midst  of  our  most  intellectual  talk,  somebody  suddenly  said 
•“  egg-nog  !”  a  beverage  of  which  Stevenson  was  very  fond,  and  all 
entered  with  delight  into  the  preparations  for  the  decoction;  one 
brought  eggs,  another  the  sugar  bowl,  while  our  host,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
went  down  to  the  cellar  for  the  wherewithal  to  add  the  final  touches. 
Unhappily,  at  this  point,  I  coughed.  It  was  the  year  of  the  influenza 
plague  and  the  epidemic  had  possession  of  me. 

“What!  a  cold?”  asked  Stevenson.  “Influenza — yes,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“You  will  not  mind  then,”  said  he,  kindly,  “if  I  ask  you  to  keep 
a  respectful  distance.  I  always  take  a  cold  if  anyone  in  the  same 
room  has  one.” 

“How  near,  within  safety,  can  I  sit?”  I  asked,  feeling  myself 
martyrized  on  the  spot. 

“Just  as  far  away  as  possible,”  said  he.  “I  am  only  now  re¬ 
covered  from  a  bad  cold  caught  from  a  waiter  who  served  me  at  a 
hotel — I  am  peculiarly  susceptible,  you  know,”  he  urged. 

I  hovered  upon  the  threshold  reluctantly,  yet  rather  than  imperil 
that  frail  and  joyous  life  by  even  the  shadow  of  a  breath,  I  resolved 
that  I  would  do  better. 

“I  will  go  out  on  the  lawn,”  said  I,  “if  you  will  make  amends.” 

“I’ll  send  the  egg-nog  out  to  you  when  it’s  ready.” 

“Oh,  not  that,”  and  I  repeated  my  request  with  emphasis.  “If 
you  will  make  amends - ” 

“  Speak,  and*|it  shall  be  granted  you,”  said  he,  laughing. 

“An  autograph,”  and  I  flew  to  my  room  for  my  birthday  book. 

I  then  went  out  and  sat  under  an  old  apple  tree  on  the  lawn, 
where  the  voices  and  sounds  of  merrymaking  floated  out  to  me,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  perfume  of  the  roses  that  twined  about  the  windows. 
The  afternoon  sun  began  to  wane,  casting  long  shadows  across  the 
unkept  lawn  with  its  spurious  growth  of  wild  mustard  and  sweet 
clover  running  riot  everywhere.  The  Sanborns  were  very  little 
on  the  estate,  and  the  whole  place  had  a  wofully  forlorn  and  neglected 
aspect.  No  wonder  Stevenson  had  taken  liberties,  thinking  it  an 
abandoned  or  haunted  abode. 

They  brought  me  a  glass  of  egg-nog  out  under  the  gloom  of  the 
apple  tree.  I  hated  the  stuff — but  his  hands  had  made  it,  so  I  held 
it  to  my  lips  and  drank  a  silent  toast. 
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THE  Manasquan  River  seen  through  the  stems  of  the  cedars 
along  its  banks,  a  spot  now  known  as  the  Stevenson  Walk, 
gleamed  as  blue  as  the  Adriatic  off  Spezzia.  I  was  disconsolate 
at  my  enforced  isolation  from  the  gay  company  within.  Once  or  twice, 
the  temptation  being  great,  I  went  and  peeped  in,  but  Stevenson  al¬ 
ways  detected  me,  and  while  forgiving  me  at  once  for  my  impulsive 
breach  of  faith,  yet  held  me  to  the  letter  of  the  compact. 

I  was  the  youthful  bride  of  one  summer,  separated  from  the  common 
interests  of  that  group  of  old  friends  by  my  own  inexperience  of  life 
as  effectually  as  by  the  epidemic;  yet  all  the  same  I  felt  that  I  had 
grasped  something  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  man,  and  this  knowl¬ 
edge  compensated  me  for  my  solitude  under  the  apple  tree,  knowing 
that  the  memory  would  go  with  me  through  the  years,  a  valued  and 
imperishable  treasure. 

I  recalled  as  I  sat  there  my  husband’s  description  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Stevenson — this  had  been  at  a  peasant’s  dance  at  Bar- 
bizon.  “He  combined  the  face  of  a  boy  with  the  distinguished  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  the  world,”  Mr.  Eaton  told  me,  and  I  thought  as  I 
saw  him  then,  merrily  recalling  the  scenes  and  revelries  of  other  days, 
how  well  the  distinguished  man  of  the  world  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  heart  of  a  boy.  He  spoke  of  his  nearing  departure  for  the 
South  Sea  Islands  with  cheerfulness.  He  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
idea.  He  told  us  that  one  lung  was  already  far  gone,  but  “a  man 
can  live  on  one  lung  for  any  length  of  time  under  proper  conditions,” 
he  said  cheerily.  He  spoke  of  this  merely  as  a  matter  touched  upon 
in  passing,  and  never  have  I  heard  a  voice  or  seen  a  face  so  exempt 
from  bitterness.  Indeed,  the  unuttered  reveries  in  his  deep,  mag¬ 
netic  eyes  were  so  exalted  at  times,  so  far  removed  from  the  life  of 
this  earth,  that  he  seemed  already  beyond  our  mortal  ken,  and  this 
separateness,  coupled  with  that  noble  quality  of  manhood,  that 
even  many  wreckful  days  of  physical  pain  could  not  impair,  made 
one  feel  that  here  indeed  was  a  man  of  whose  life  and  work  it  might 
be  said  with  equal  truth:  “He  is  glorious!” 

The  ladies  went  home  on  foot,  but  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne 
preferred  crossing  the  river  in  a  rowboat.  Mr.  Eaton  and  I  went 
down  to  see  them  off  and  to  wave  our  last  adieux.  For  a  time  they 
drifted  and  Stevenson  and  my  husband  watched  each  other  silently 
— those  two  friends,  destined  to  meet  no  more,  and  both  to  die  at  the 
zenith  day  of  their  life  and  powers. 

Then  the  oars  were  taken  up  and  the  little  boat  was  soon  lost  in 
the  twilight  upon  the  ebb  tide. 
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LEON  DABO,  POET  IN  COLOR:  BY  JOHN 
SPARGO 

EON  DABO’S  work  has  been  persistently  spurned 
by  the  academicians  of  this  country.  For  seventeen 
years  his  best  pictures  have  been  rejected  by  the 
juries  of  all  our  American  exhibitions  as  regularly 
as  they  have  been  sent.  And  yet,  despite  this  fact, 
there  are  artists  not  a  few,  themselves  signally  suc¬ 
cessful,  who  boldly  proclaim  him  to  be  a  great  and 
true  artist  who  in  the  end  may  be  ranked  with  Whistler  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  The  story  is  told  of  one  eminent  academician  who 
visited  an  exhibition  of  Dabo’s  paintings  and  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  warm  enthusiasm  concerning  them:  “Surely,  these  glor¬ 
ious  things  have  never  been  rejected  by  any  intelligent  jury?”  he 
exclaimed.  It  was  the  artist’s  gentle  revenge  to  remind  his  distin¬ 
guished  guest  and  admirer  that  every  picture  there,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  had  been  rejected  by  juries  of  which  he  was  an  honored 
member!  And  the  academician  could  suggest  no  other  explanation 
than  that  “the  pictures  must  have  been  submitted  in  poor  frames!” 
When  M.  Benedite,  Director  of  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  was  in 
this  country  last  summer,  he  bore  back  to  Paris  in  glad  triumph  for 
the  Luxembourg,  a  picture  by  Dabo  which  had  been  uniformly 
rejected  by  all  our  exhibitions — and  the  purchase  found  interest 
among  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics  in  France. 

Artists  like  Edmond  Aman-Jean  and  Auguste  Rodin;  critics  like 
Paul  Vallorbe  and  Camille  Mauclair;  poets  like  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  Anatole  le  Braz;  and  such  responsible  authorities  as  M. 
Leonre  Benedite,  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  Alexander  D.  Goltz,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Modern  Society  of  Painters,  Vienna,  have  joined  in  appre¬ 
ciative  praise  of  the  painter,  to  whom  Bliss  Carman  has  felicitously 
given  the  title,  “Poet  in  Color.”  When  an  artist  succeeds  in  winning 
the  admiration  of  such  a  discriminating  constituency,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  ignore  his  work,  idle  to  question  its  claims  to  serious 
recognition.  Discount  as  much  as  you  please  the  verdict  of  these 
enthusiastic  admirers — and  critical  judgment  will  not  fail  to  make 
the  discount — there  remains  the  fact  that  only  an  artist  of  real  origi¬ 
nality  and  rare  power  could  so  strongly  appeal  to  intellectual  and 
artistic  Europe  as  Leon  Dabo  has  done. 

Of  the  many  titles  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Dabo,  Bliss 
Carman’s  seems  the  most  appropriate.  Leon  Dabo  is  essentially 
a  poet.  He  paints  Nature,  not  realistically  as  the  ordinary  observer 
sees  it,  but  as  he  sees  it,  idealistically,  with  a  poet’s  vision  of  subtle 
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and  hidden  things.  And  if  any  unimaginative  critic  should  say  of  his 
river  painted  like  a  stretch  of  mother-o’-pearl :  “I  never  see  the  river 
like  that,”  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  lady’s  plaint  that  she  had 
never  seen  the  sky  look  as  Turner  painted  it,  and  his  reply:  “But  don’t 
you  wish  you  could,  madam?”  Dabo  is  a  spiritual  impressionist. 
He  paints  the  landscape  as  one  for  whom  it  has  been  transfigured 
by  some  vision.  All  the  petty  things  are  wiped  out  of  his  memory, 
with  all  that  is  harsh,  brutal  and  unlovely,  and  there  remain  only  the 
immensity  of  air  and  sky  and  the  beauties  of  light  and  color — subtle 
miracles  of  grace  and  splendor  which  only  the  poet’s  vision  can  dis¬ 
cern.  He  paints  his  impressions  of  the  infinitude  of  life,  the  bound¬ 
less,  uncharted  universe,  vibrant  with  life  and  motion.  He  cares 
little  for  the  features  of  Nature,  but  everything  for  her  character. 
He  is  a  seer  gazing  at  the  secrets  of  the  great  universal  life  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  reveal  them  through  color  and  line.  This  is  art  as  he  sees  it, 
and  to  which  he  is  devoting  himself  with  sincerity  and  courage. 

Before  such  pictures  one  stands  awed  into  reverence.  One  feels 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  illimitable  space,  the  mystery  of  light,  just 
as  one  may  in  the  presence  of  Nature  amid  her  deepest  silences.  To 
stand  alone  upon  some  mist-mantled  hill  in  solemn  stillness,  and  to 
feel  that  all  is  pulsating  with  life,  from  deep  to  deep,  from  vaulted 
sky  to  undulating  sea,  is  to  experience  something  of  the  wonder,  the 
soul-intoxication  which  Dabo  must  have  felt  in  his  work.  Surely 
he  lived  in  close  communion  with  Nature  and  shared  her  secrets,  paint¬ 
ing  under  the  spell  of  her  enchantment;  in  this  he  resembles  Van 
Dearing  Perrine;  but  he  is  just  as  profoundly  moved  by  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the  ambient  clouds  of  a  summer  morning  as  by  the 
clouds  that  break  in  angry  tumults  of  passion  and  devastating  storm ; 
to  him  the  calm  of  the  evening  or  of  the  first  glimmering  dawn  appeals 
just  as  strongly  as  the  storm.  He  loves  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  but 
he  loves  best  of  all  her  serenity,  so  most  of  his  pictures  are  delicate, 
ethereal  visions  of  Nature’s  vast,  universal  simplicity,  beauty  and 
peace. 

SOME  critics  have  compared  Dabo’s  work  with  that  of  Whistler 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes — a  comparison  probably  suggested 
by  his  color  effects,  so  luminous  and  transparent,  and  the  note 
of  mystery  pervading  his  paintings.  But  much  more  inevitably  one 
feels  the  influence  of  the  great  Japanese  masters,  particularly  of 
Hiroshige  and  Hok’-sai — the  same  influences  one  observes  in  so 
much  of  Whistler’s  work.  If  we  are  to  speak  of  Dabo  with  Whistler, 
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LEON  DABO  :  ‘  A 

POET  IN  COLOR.” 
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BY  LEON  DABO. 


“THE  HUDSON,  NEAR  KINGSTON"  : 
BY  LEON  DABO. 


A  POET  IN  COLOR 


it  must  be  on  account  of  their  common  relation  to  the  great  emotional 
impressionists  of  Japan.  Neither  copied  the  Japanese — there  is  no 
trace  of  imitation  in  their  work — but  both  seem  to  have  been  mastered 
by  an  irresistible  spiritual  affinity  with  these  Oriental  artists.  And 
when  one  looks  for  the  first  time  upon  one  of  Dabo’s  atmospheric 
paintings,  his  dusky  effects  shot  through  with  the  red  and  gold  of 
sunset  and  reaching  out  to  a  boundless,  mysterious  deep,  the  genius 
of  Hiroshige  comes  to  mind.  It  is  not  that  any  particular  work  of 
his  suggests  itself,  but  rather  that  one  feels  again  the  thrill  which 
accompanied  the  first  introduction  to  the  work  of  this  Japanese  artist. 

And  so  with  the  clouds  and  mists  which  Dabo  paints.  What 
charm  and  spiritual  exaltation  he  has  expressed  in  the  great  vaporous, 
radiant  clouds  piled  into  fantastic  shapes  in  a  framework  of  dark, 
lowering  sky!  And  what  shimmering  veils  of  mist  hung  between 
earth  and  sky,  translucent,  living,  woven  of  gold  and  amethyst  and 
pearl,  spectral  and  suggesting  the  Divine  Immanence!  The  feeling 
produced  by  these  pictures  is  impressively  devotional.  As  a  friend 
I  had  taken  to  the  artist’s  studio  said  to  me  afterward:  “Dabo  takes 
you  out  into  the  presence  of  God.” 

NEXT  to  this  spiritual  power,  the  most  worth  while  thing  about 
Dabo’s  painting  is  the  technique.  Of  his  color  effects  I  have 
already  spoken,  but  no  description  can  adequately  set  forth 
its  charm.  There  are  no  violent  contrasts.  Each  picture  is  made 
up  of  a  succession  of  harmonious  tones  which  blend  together  in  pleas¬ 
ing,  symphonic  effects.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  younger  impressionists, 
Dabo  is  a  careful  and  conscientious  craftsman.  There  are  no  daubs 
or  heavy  blotches  upon  his  canvases.  Indeed  they  are  so  finely 
painted  that  there  is  hardly  a  brush  mark  anywhere,  and  one  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  use  of  paint.  This  perfection  of  finish, 
which  so  many  critics  have  regarded  as  distinguishing  Dabo  from 
the  impressionists,  bears  witness  to  long  years  of  painstaking  study 
and  effort  to  master  the  science  and  craftsmanship  of  the  painter’s  art. 

Leon  Dabo’s  training  was  well  calculated  to  develop  his  gift  along 
right  lines.  He  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  of  French  parents.  He  received  his  first  art  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  father,  who  had  been  a  Professor  of  Esthetics  in  France 
and  owned  a  considerable  collection  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
sketches  by  such  masters  as  Delacroix,  Gustave  Courbet,  Ingres, 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Jacques,  Leon  Cogniet  and  James  McNeil 
Whistler,  all  of  whom  he  had  personally  known.  Thus  the  boy  was 
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born  into  an  exceptionally  favorable  environment.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  architecture  and  decoration 
at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  giving  the  mornings  to  school  work 
and  the  afternoons  to  the  study  of  landscape  upon  his  own  account. 
After  three  years  of  this  study  he  went  to  Italy,  working  and  studying 
in  Venice,  Rome  and  Florence.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 

At  once  the  young  artist  began  to  bombard  the  art  fortresses  of 
his  native  land.  Failing  to  impress  the  juries,  and  finding  few  pur¬ 
chasers  for  his  canvases,  he  turned  to  decoration,  for  which  his  train¬ 
ing  as  an  architectural  decorator  admirably  equipped  him.  But  he 
continued  to  paint  landscapes  and  natural  phenomena,  knocking 
vainly  year  after  year  at  the  closed  portals  of  our  art  societies ;  grad¬ 
ually  winning  the  appreciation  of  a  discriminating  public,  but  finding 
his  chief  encouragement  and  most  enthusiastic  admirers  in  Europe. 
Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  appreciation  has  not  been  lacking  in 
this  country,  for  among  our  younger  men  there  are  few  whose  work 
has  been  more  generously  considered. 

Most  of  Dabo’s  work  has  been  done  around  New  York  Bay  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Others  before  him  have  painted  the  noble  scenery 
of  the  Hudson,  but  no  other  has  painted  its  poetry  and  mystery  more 
convincingly  than  Dabo  has  done.  Though  he  is  still  “a  prophet 
without  honor  in  his  own  country,”  except  for  that  unofficial  recogni¬ 
tion  and  love  which  an  expanding  public  has  given  him,  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  few  artists  to  win  such  praise  and  recognition 
in  their  lives  as  lie  has  won  abroad.  And  unquestionably  as  America 
grows  in  appreciation  of  her  own  art  the  name  of  Leon  Dabo  will 
take  its  place  among  the  men  whose  work  has  a  vital,  national 
significance. 


HO,  in  his  chosen  realm  of  art, 

Sings  a  new  song,  or  plants  a  tree, 
Becomes,  himself,  a  living  part 
Of  Earth’s  creative  majesty. 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 
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From  it  Photograph  tip  N.  Prrschrid,  Merlin. 


EDVARD  GRIEG  :  (DIED 
SEPTEMBER  FOURTH.) 


EDVARD  GRIEG:  NORWAY’S  NATIONAL  TONE 
POET:  BY  KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


JjHEN  Ole  Bull  as  a  little  child  was  playing  alone  in 
the  fields,  he  saw  a  bluebell  shake  in  the  wind  and 
imagined  he  heard  it  ringing.  As  Sara  Bull  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  He  fancied  he  heard  Nature  sing,  and  thus 
music  came  to  his  consciousness  as  something  that 
might  be  reproduced.” 

If  the  famous  Norwegian  violinist  reproduced  im- 

Eressions  of  nature  in  those  wild  improvisations  of  his,  of  which  we 
ave  heard,  certainly  the  very  essence  of  that  wild  Norwegian  nature 
has  been  imprisoned  in  the  music  of  Edvard  Grieg.  One  can  imag¬ 
ine  that,  like  Siegfried,  Grieg  had  tasted  the  dragon’s  blood  so  that 
all  the  high  clear  voices  of  the  northern  woods  became  audible  to 
him.  Grieg  has  characterized  his  music  as  primarily  Norwegian. 
It  is  customary  to  hear  his  compositions  referred  to  as  Scandinavian, 
but  the  composer  himself  wrote,  “I  am  not  an  exponent  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  music,  but  only  of  Norwegian.  The  national  character¬ 
istics  of  the  three  peoples — the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians — 
are  wholly  different,  and  their  music  differs  as  much.” 

Grieg’s  death  on  September  fourth  deprived  the  world  not  only 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  composers,  but  of  a  genius  who  has 
influenced  profoundly  the  music  of  this  generation,  and  indelibly 
set  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  his  fluid  art.  To  express 
baldly  his  most  conspicuous  contribution  to  modern  music— Grieg’s 
compositions  were  the  first  expression  of  nationalism  in  music. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  utilize  national  musical 
idioms,  for  folk  song  themes  and  characteristic  national  dance  rhythms 
had  been  used  by  Chopin,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak,  and  even 
Beethoven  and  Haydn.  But  Grieg  was  the  first  to  create  a  char¬ 
acteristic  music  founded  upon  the  musical  idioms  of  a  nation.  Now 
a  host  of  smaller  men,  following  his  lead,  have  started  up  writing 
Russian,  French,  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  music  fairly  blazing 
with  “local  color.”  But  to  Grieg  came  the  vision.  Diverging  from 
the  precedent  of  his  countrymen  who  had  founded  their  art  largely 
upon  the  model  of  that  most  conventional  and  sugary  of  German 
composers,  Mendelssohn,  Grieg,  in  his  mature  expression,  actually 
put  Norway  into  music— that  land  of  weird  mythologic  fancies  and 
pagan  beliefs,  of  falling  waters  and  flickering  northern  lights,  of 
endless  white  days  and  long  mysterious  darkness. 

The  eerie  sense  of  it  all  is  in  those  curious  intervals  and  harmonic 
combinations  of  his  which  have  the  cold  translucent  colors  of  northern 
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snows  and  the  somber  shadows  of  the  black  fjords,  and  yet  at  times 
the  warmth  of  the  brief,  hot  summer,  and  again  the  profoundest 
expression  of  human  tenderness. 

Grieg  was  not  a  genius  who  sprang  from  the  people.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  of  respected  position  who  emigrated 
to  Norway.  The  name  was  originally  Greig,  but  was  altered — 
as  was  the  case  with  many  American  Colonial  names — to  correspond 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  adopted  country.  Grieg’s  grand¬ 
father  and  father  had  both  held  the  position  of  British  consul  at 
Bergen,  the  composer’s  birthplace.  The  boy  received  his  early 
education  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  singer  and  an  excellent  pianist, 
having  studied  at  Hamburg  and  in  London,  and  quite  frequently 
appeared  as  a  soloist  at  concerts  in  Bergen.  This  mother,  who  con¬ 
trived  to  retain  her  hold  upon  her  music  in  spite  of  her  duties  as  a 
wife  and  the  mother  of  five  children,  unquestionably  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  her  son’s  musical  development.  Grieg  recalls  as 
a  child  hearing  her  play  a  Beethoven  Fantasia  with  orchestra  and 
chorus.  So  the  boy  grew  up  familiar  from  his  earliest  childhood 
with  the  music  of  the  great  composers. 

HIS  mother  wished  him  to  be  a  musician,  yet  a  professional 
career  had  not  been  thought  of  for  him.  As  a  boy  Grieg  had 
a  passion  for  declaiming  and  wanted  to  be  a  minister.  School 
he  detested.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  made  when  he 
was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  In  his  fifteenth  year  Ole  Bull 
made  a  visit  to  the  Grieg  home  and  after  hearing  the  child  play  one 
of  his  own  compositions  advised  the  parents  to  send  him  to  Leipsic 
to  study.  With  no  slightest  thought  of  opposition  they  followed 
this  advice  at  once.  In  Leipsic,  Grieg  studied,  from  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  harmony  and 
counterpoint  under  Hauptmann  and  Richter,  composition  under 
Rietz  and  Carl  Reinecke,  piano  with  Wenzel  and  Moscheles.  He  is 
said  to  have  displeased  his  instructors  with  his  first  composition  by 
its  departure  from  academic  regularity.  The  first  few  months  of 
his  stay  at  Leipsic  the  boy  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  dreamer 
than  a  worker;  then,  suddenly,  as  he  came  to  realize  the  amount  of 
study  that  lay  ahead  of  him  before  he  could  achieve  the  ability  to 
express  himself,  he  began  to  work  in  earnest.  But,  unfortunately — 
for  his  constitution  was  naturally  delicate — overdid  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  From  that  time  Grieg 
was  never  strong.  Like  Stevenson,  throughout  his  life  his  intense 
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spiritual  activity  struggled  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Later, 
however,  he  returned  to  Leipsic  and  graduated  with  honors.  The 
famous  conservatory  was  at  that  time  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Grieg  seems  to  have  profited 
by  this  association  without  losing  his  own  individuality.  After  that, 
he  went  for  a  time  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  met  Neils  Gade,  then 
the  most  important  composer  of  Norway,  and  received  his  criticism. 
Under  this  influence  Grieg  wrote  his  first  Symphony,  which  was 
never  published  in  its  entirety. 

Gade,  although  academic,  was  not  entirely  Mendelssohnian.  Schu¬ 
mann  found  in  his  compositions  “a  specific  northern  character.” 
Ole  Bull  was  also  a  student  of  the  folk  melodies  and  used  to  weave 
them  into  his  improvisations.  As  Grieg  in  his  youth  came  under  the 
influence  of  both  of  these  men.  some  suggestion  or  idea  may  have 
come  to  him  through  them.  But  genius  working  out  its  own  per¬ 
fect  expression  finds  inspiration  and  suggestion  in  things  that  the 
commonplace  mind  cannot  utilize,  and  Grieg’s  expression  was  from 
the  first  individual.  The  distance  between  Gade’s  Norwegianism 
and  Grieg’s  may  be  measured  by  Gade’s  comment  on  Grieg’s  Second 
Sonata  for  piano— one  of  his  earliest  compositions — “The  next  one 
you  must  make  less  Norwegian.”  To  which  Grieg  replied,  “On 
the  contrary,  the  next  will  be  more  so.” 

It  was  Richard  Nordraak,  a  young  Norwegian  composer  of  genius 
who  died  early,  who  is  credited  with  having  had  the  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Grieg’s  musical  development.  Of  that  intercourse 
Grieg  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  first  learned  to  appreciate  the  popular  melodies  of 
the  north  and  to  be  conscious  of  my  own  nature.”  The  year  after 
Nordraak’s  death  Grieg  founded  a  musical  union  composed  of  the 
founders  of  the  new  school,  which  lasted  thirteen  years. 

Although  Grieg’s  compositions  were  too  much  of  a  departure  from 
accepted  manners  to  receive  immediate  professional  recognition, 
his  genius  was  soon  realized.  He  never  suffered  from  the  persecution 
and  misunderstanding  which  was  for  so  long  Wagner’s  unhappy 
fate,  nor  from  the  stupid  non-recognition  which  put  out  so  tragically 
and  prematurely  the  great  light  of  Schubert’s  genius.  Neither  did 
he  arouse  a  frenzied  uproar  like  that  which  has  greeted  Richard 
Strauss,  alternately  as  the  high  priest  of  his  art  and  as  the  vandal 
demolisher  of  its  foundations.  He  did  not  call  out  such  hysterical 
hyperbole  as  the  Italians  lavish  upon  their  talented  Puccini,  or  the 
French  upon  their  score  or  so  of  little  composers  whose  voices  are 
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not  heard  outside  of  their  native  land  and  seem  quite  as  satisfactory 
to  Paris  as  Saint-Saens.  But  this  last  is  largely  a  matter  of  national 
differences.  For,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  many  excellent  musicians 
in  both  of  these  Latin  lands  mentioned,  it  is  undeniable  that  their 
people  as  a  class  substitute  an  illogical  patriotism  for  musical  dis¬ 
crimination.  But  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  different.  With 
a  sane  civilization  and  a  thoughtful,  progressive  spirit  far  in  advance 
of  other  European  countries  more  in  the  public  eye,  they  have  given 
opportunity  to  their  men  of  genius.  As  they  assisted  Ibsen,  Gade 
and  Svendsen,  so  did  they  help  Grieg  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Upon  the  young  composer’s  receipt  of  an  admiring  letter  from  Liszt, 
then  living  in  Rome,  the  government  paid  Grieg’s  expenses  for  a  long 
visit  to  that  city,  so  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  association 
with  that  great  and  kind  man  who  never  failed  to  assist  and  encourage 
genuine  musical  talent.  This  association  was  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  to  Grieg,  who  gives  delightful  pictures  of  it  in  his  letters.  De¬ 
scribing  Liszt’s  performance  of  one  of  his  own  compositions,  he  says, 
“He  discharged  one  volley  after  another  of  heat  and  flame  and  vivid 
thoughts.”  Again  he  tells  how  Liszt  played  his  (Grieg’s)  difficult 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  at  sight  from  the  score.  “He  played 
the  whole  thing  root  and  branch — nay,  more,  for  he  played  fuller, 
more  broadly.  He  was  literally  over  the  whole  piano  at  once  with¬ 
out  missing  a  note!” 

BESIDES  Gade  and  Ole  Bull,  Svendsen  and  Kjerulf  have  written 
compositions  of  a  certain  Norwegian  character,  but  Grieg 
has  done  something  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  folk  themes  and  Norwegian  color.  As  Ernest  Closson,  the 
French  critic,  has  said,  “Grieg  has  so  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with  the  musical  spirit  of  his  country  that  the  roles  have  become 
as  it  were  reversed .  His  personality — a  personality  which  in  itself 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  people — seems  to  have  become 
the  prototype  of  this  same  music  of  the  people,  and  the  composers, 
his  compatriots,  imitate  and  copy  him  innocently  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  simply  making  use  of  local  color.”  Also  Mr.  Henry  Finck 
in  his  chapter  on  Grieg  in  “Songs  and  Song- Writers ”  remarks: 
“  ‘How  delightfully  Norwegian!’  amateurs  and  professionals  are  apt 
to  exclaim  when  they  ought  to  say  ‘how  delightfully  Griegian!’  ” 
He  goes  on  to  state  that  “Among  Grieg’s  seventy  works  there  are, 
besides  two  volumes  of  piano  arrangements  of  popular  tunes,  only 
three  in  which  he  has  incorporated  Norwegian  melodies.” 
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The  layman  is  not  likely  to  realize  that  such  transmutation  of 
material  as  Grieg  accomplished  is  possible  only  to  genius.  The 
folk  song  in  its  primitive  state  has  no  harmony.  It  consists  of  a  single 
air,  whereas  Grieg’s  harmonies  are  of  the  most  subtle,  unique  and 
complex  character.  To  quote  Mr.  Finck  again,  Grieg  wrote  “as 
the  peasant  originators  of  these  melodies  would  have,  had  they  got 
as  far  as  the  harmonic  stage — and  had  they  been  men  of  genius.” 

Folk  songs  and  dances  of  very  antique  origin  exist  in  Norway 
as  a  result,  probably,  of  its  isolated  position.  In  one  town  the  ancient 
custom  of  dancing  to  sung  music  still  exists;  also  some  very  old 
and  primitive  instruments  are  in  use,  especially  of  the  bagpipe  variety. 
A  primitive  instrument  of  this  kind  known  as  the  biniou  is  also  the 
national  instrument  in  Brittany,  another  land  where  ancient  customs 
have  curiously  survived.  These  wind  instruments  all  have  a  peculiar 
droning  undertone  known  as  a  drone-bass.  This  effect  Grieg  has 
created;  and  in  another  composition— “  Bell  Ringing” — the  over¬ 
tones  and  dissonances  of  the  bells  are  extraordinarily  reproduced. 

Although  Grieg  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  Bergen — going  from  time  to  time  to  Christiania  to  conduct 
the  Philharmonic— he  went  often  to  Germany,  where  he  was  greatly 
appreciated.  He  performed  his  great  piano  concerto  at  one  of  the 
famous  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsic.  London  he  visited  three 
times.  His  wife,  who  used  to  sing  his  songs  to  his  accompaniment, 
went  with  him  upon  his  first  visit  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Upon  that  occasion  he  also  conducted  one  of  his  orchestra! 
compositions  and  played  one  of  his  concertos  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert.  The  second  time  he  led  the  now  famous  “Peer  Gynt” 
Suite.  Upon  his  third  trip  Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music. 

Grieg  also  played  and  conducted  writh  great  success  in  France, 
where  at  the  invitation  of  the  conductor  he  played  his  piano 
concerto  at  a  Colonne  concert.  Upon  this  visit  an  episode  peculiarly 
French  occurred.  Grieg  had  sympathized  so  strongly  with  the  side 
of  right  and  justice  in  the  celebrated  Dreyfus  case  that  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  play  in  Paris  at  the  time.  As  he  permitted  his  letter  of 
refusal  to  be  printed  in  a  German  paper,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Parisians,  and  when,  four  years  later,  he  decided  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  M.  Colonne  what  might  have  been  expected  happened. 
The  public  that  drowned  out  Tannhauser  with  penny  whistles  and 
tom-toms  because  the  composer  had  written  the  ballet  in  the  first 
act  (a  criticism  of  their  taste  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated),  had  a 
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similar  revenge  upon  Grieg.  An  American  resident  of  Paris  who 
was  present  has  given  me  an  interesting  account  of  it.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  is  that  the  hoodlum  manifestation  did  not  proceed 
from  a  mob,  but  from  an  army  of  people  that  seemed  to  represent 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Paris.  Cries  of  “Les  excuses ”  echoed 
above  the  concerted  din  which  had  been  planned  to  proceed  from 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Grieg,  it  was  related,  took  the  matter 
calmly,  and  after  a  moment  raised  his  baton.  The  racket,  however, 
instead  of  continuing  so  that  the  performance  was  abandoned,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tannhauser,  died  down  after  a  few  bars,  but  was  renewed 
with  even  greater  vigor  at  the  end.  When  Frau  Gulbranson  arose 
to  sing,  cries  of  “Coward!”  “He  hides  behind  a  woman!”  etc.,  were 
heard  all  over  the  house.  Rut  in  the  end  the  concert  was  concluded. 
Grieg,  in  referring  to  the  matter  afterward,  seems  to  have  been — 
very  charitably — amused  by  it. 

It  is  our  great  deprivation  that  Grieg  was  never  permitted  to  visit 
America.  For  the  last  seven  years  his  health  was  so  broken  that  he 
dared  not  venture  upon  the  long  sea  voyage.  One  of  his  lungs  had 
been  useless  for  many  years,  and  he  suffered  terribly  from  asthma. 
Indeed,  his  condition  was  such  that  his  death  was  not  an  unforeseen 
calamity. 

HIS  concerts  with  his  wife  must  have  had  a  most  unique  and 
extraordinary  charm.  Neither  of  them  possessed  the  highest 
degree  of  technical  proficiency — Grieg  having  had  one  of  his 
hands  run  over  by  a  heavy  cart,  so  that  the  use  of  it  was  much 
impaired,  yet  the  spirit  of  his  performances  seems  to  have  been 
indescribably  moving  and  thrilling.  The  same  quality  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  his  wife.  Mr.  Finck  quotes  Joakim  Reinhard  as 
saying,  “Nothing  were  easier  to  criticise  than  Mrs.  Grieg’s  singing, 
yet  no  singing  ever  made  such  an  impression  on  me  as  hers.”  And 
again  he  recalls,  “being  reminded  afterward  by  some  cold-blooded 
individual  that  in  the  first  three  or  four  bars  of  such  and  such  a  song 
Mrs.  Grieg  made  such  and  such  mistakes.”  And  adds,  “it  is  a  strange 
fact  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  one  that  no  one  ever  observed  errors 
in  the  latter  part  of  Mrs.  Grieg’s  songs.”  Apparently  her  effect  upon 
all  the  musicians  who  heard  her  has  been  the  same.  Tchaikovsky 
relates  that  when  he  heard  her  sing  Grieg’s  “Springtide”  tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  Her  singing  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sense  a  thing 
of  the  spirit  that  transcended  technical  limitations,  like  the  playing  of 
a  great  master  upon  an  inadequate  instrument. 
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The  relation  between  Grieg  and  his  wife  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
fect,  exquisitely-attuned  understandings  that  sometimes  come  into 
the  lives  of  men  of  genius.  As  in  the  case  of  Wagner  and  Robert 
Schumann,  it  unquestionably  made  a  difference  in  Grieg’s  art,  and 
like  Robert  Schumann,  not  only  were  his  most  beautiful  love  songs 
inspired  by  his  wife,  but  some  of  the  finest  were  composed  during 
their  married  life. 

Tchaikovsky  describes  Grieg  and  his  wife  as  resembling  each 
other — they  were  cousins — both  being  small,  fragile,  sympathetic. 
“And,”  he  adds,  “I  was  soon  convinced  that  Madame  Grieg  was  as 
amiable,  as  gentle,  as  childishly  simple  and  without  guile  as  her 
celebrated  husband.” 

Grieg’s  wife  survives  him.  The  one  shadow  of  their  domestic 
life  was  the  loss  of  their  only  child  at  thirteen  months.  Pathetic 
accounts  are  given  by  Grieg’s  friends  of  his  love  for  this  little  baby 
and  his  recollections  of  each  small  incident  in  its  short  life. 

The  majority  of  Grieg’s  compositions  were  for  the  piano  and  the 
voice.  He  has  written  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  songs  and  a 
large  number  of  lyric  compositions  and  tone  pictures  for  the  piano. 
Of  these  his  wonderful  Ballade  in  G  minor  is  said  to  be  his  own 
favorite  composition.  His  beautiful  C  minor  concerto  is  well  known  to 
New  York  concert-goers.  He  has  written  an  exquisite  string  quartette 
which  has  been  played  by  the  Kneisel  quartette,  three  violin  sonatas, 
a  piano  sonata,  a  number  of  compositions  for  piano  and  violin,  and 
a  sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello,  some  melodies  for  string  orchestra  and 
piano  "compositions  for  four  hands.  He  has  also  written  a  number 
of  compositions  for  solo  voice,  chorus  and  orchestra:  “At  the  Cloister 
Gate,”  written,  immediately  after  his  visit  to  Liszt,  to  the  verses 
of  the  Norwegian  poet  Bjdrnson  and  dedicated  to  Liszt;  “Recognition 
of  Land,”  another  setting  of  a  Bjornson  poem;“01af  Trygvason,” 
the  first  act  of  an  opera  for  which  the  same  poet  desired  to  write  the 
words, — a  project  that  Bjornson  subsequently  abandoned.  Grieg’s 
orchestral  compositions,  nine  in  number,  were  first  introduced  to 
Americans  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  Anton  Seidl.  They  include 
“In  Autumn,”  “Berliot,”  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar”  (which  was  written 
in  eight  days),  the  “Holberg”  Suite — and  the  exquisite  “Peer  Gynt” 
Suite  written  at  Ibsen’s  request  to  accompany  the  play — decorative 
music  it  has  been  called — a  conception  far  removed  from  the  crude 
American  theatrical  manager’s  idea  of  “incidental  music.”  Grieg 
has  said  that  the  music  requires  the  explanation  of  the  theatric 
representation. 
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WHILE  the  music  of  “Peer  Gynt”  has  long  been  familiar  to 
Americans,  the  first  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  both  play  and 
music  was  given  last  season  when  the  play  with  the  music 
was  produced  by  the  late  Richard  Mansfield.  Necessarily,  for  a  one- 
night  performance,  the  play  was  cut.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mansfield 
was  obliged  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  whole  performance,  as  his 
support  was  painfully  inadequate.  Solvejg  can  be  realized  only  in 
a  singer  of  the  best  musicianship.  In  this  production  the  failure 
was  pitiable,  but  at  least  we  are  indebted  to  that  actor  who  strove 
always  to  force  upon  an  unthinking  public  plays  that  are  literature, 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  possible  beauties  of  this  intensely  national  master¬ 
piece  of  the  two  Norwegian  men  of  genius. 

It  is  in  his  songs  that  Grieg’s  genius  burns  most  concentratedly. 
Their  delicate  flame-like  beauty  eludes  description.  Often  they 
have  a  simplicity  of  effect  most  misleading  to  the  amateur,  for  their 
simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  subtlety,  and  many  a  Wagner  singer 
of  distinguished  reputation  who  thrills  her  audience  with  her  im¬ 
passioned  declamation  of  Isolde  cannot  illumine  the  still,  white 
places  of  the  soul  with  a  Grieg  melody.  That  mysterious  alchemy 
of  spirit  possessed  by  Nina  Grieg  is  a  rare  quality.  And  in  her  case 
one  feels  that  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  fine  communion  that 
existed  between  the  composer  and  his  wife.  Ordinarily,  perfect 
interpretation  of  the  Grieg  lieder  is  possible  only  to  those  of  flawless 
vocal  art — such  singers  as  Lilli  Lehmann,  who  was  the  first  great 
singer  to  familiarize  the  public  with  Grieg’s  songs,  Marcella  Sem- 
brich  and  Johanna  Gadski. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  and  familiar  of  Grieg’s  songs  are  the 
magnificently  dramatic,  “The  Swan,”  the  subtle,  delicate  “Spring- 
tide,”  that  most  tender  of  love  songs,  “I  Love  Thee,”  the  intensely 
Norse  “Solvejg’s  Song,”  and  the  exquisite  cradle  songs. 

It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Grieg  never  w'rote  an 
opera — something  as  essentially  of  his  country  as  Wagner’s  “Die 
Meistersinger”  is  of  Germany.  His  delicate  health  which  so  limited 
his  activity  throughout  his  life — and  especially  during  his  later  years 
— is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  that  he  never  attempted  it. 
Yet  it  is  unintelligent  to  give  way  to  that  curious  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  complain  of  an  artist  for  not  being  something  else.  We 
hear  Grieg  criticised — reproached — for  not  having  composed  “in  the 
larger  forms.”  But  why  wish  that  Grieg  had  been  a  Wagner,  a 
Richard  Strauss  ?  It  is  enough  that  he  was  Grieg,  a  lyric  composer 
of  supreme  greatness,  whose  songs  are  destined  to  live. 
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While  it  is  difficult  to  find  traces  of  any  other  composer  in  Grieg’s 
mature  work,  Mr.  Finck,  his  only  adequate  American  biographer, 
seems  to  feel  that  Grieg  was  in  a  measure  influenced  by  Chopin; 
and  Grieg  himself  states  that  in  the  songs  of  his  later  period  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  learn  from  Wagner  how  to  perfect  his  declamation. 
Mr.  Finck  quotes  Van  der  Stueken  as  saying  that  at  the  time  he  knew 
Grieg,  his  favorite  composers  were  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Wagner. 
He  also  admired  intensely  Bach,  Liszt,  Mozart  and  Verdi.  Grieg 
in  the  sphere  of  his  own  influence  has  not  only  set  in  motion  the  idea 
of  national  music,  but  has  influenced  to  imitation  composers  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  inspiration  our  own  Edward  MacDowell.  Yet 
MacDowell  is  MacDowell,  and  Grieg  is  Grieg.  One  composer, 
filled  with  the  clear,  wild  music  of  the  New  England  woods,  the  other 
with  his  ear  attuned  to  the  strange  echoes  and  overtones  of  that 
mysterious,  shimmering,  elf-haunted  land  of  the  far  north.  It  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for  that  even  if  both  have  had  their  tragic 
share  of  earthly  handicap,  at  least  each  has  been  recognized  and 
loved  in  his  native  land. 
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There  is  a  garden, 

A  garden  high  above  a  lake. 

A  brown  bird  sings  in  the  falling  rain. 

Beyond  the  gray  Take  rise  the  hills, 

Beyond  the  hills  are  the  snow  mountains. 

A  white  mist  trails  low, 

It  wavers  above  the  lake, 

It  hides  the  hills, 

Only  the  mountains  are  silver  shining; 

Above  the  sky  is  gray, 

Below  is  a  gray  water. 

The  mist  is  caught  in  the  trees, 

The  black  cedars  are  hidden  by  mist. 

In  the  garden  a  brown  bird  sings, 

And  is  gone. 

Ruth  Holmes. 
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O  TRIED  to  dissuade  us  as  follows:  “They  ain’t 
nobody  home  to  the  Lambs’,  lessen  you  go  up  to  the 
old  homestead  at  Alpine.” 

Bo’s  full  name  was  Sambo.  He  was  very  fat 
and  black  and  sociable  and  seemed  puzzled  that  we 
should  go  calling  with  nobody  home. 

“Yessah,  I  does  sho’  know  where  they  all  lives 
in  dem  old  meadow  lots,  but  they  all’s  gone  away  and  both  houses 
is  locked.” 

When  we  replied  in  a  cheerful  tone,  “All  right,”  Bo  shook  his 
head  gloomily  and  Jim,  the  horse,  who  was  a  kindred  fat,  black 
spirit,  jogged  reluctantly  away  from  home  toward  the  woods  at  the 
edge  of  the  Palisades,  which  sloped  down  into  the  old  neglected 
meadow  land,  where  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick  Lamb, 
had  built  their  homes,  far  off  the  main  traveled  road,  on  the  fringe 
of  the  forest. 

Our  afternoon  was  late  October,  mellow  and  fragrant,  with  be¬ 
lated  bird  calls  and  goldenrod  gone  brown  and  bittersweet  unfolding 
tiny  yellow  jackets  and  making  much  of  showy  cardinal  vests.  We 
wound  up  the  hillside  road  slowly,  Bo  and  Jim  sunk  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  unusual.  An  abrupt  turn  took  us  out  on  a  narrow  road, 
rough,  with  trees  nearly  meeting  overhead  and  a  line  of  tall  black 
cedars  marking  its  limitations  as  a  thoroughfare.  Yellow  branches 
trailed  kindly  along  our  wagon  canopy,  and  shrubs  of  flaming  red 
glowed  in  the  landscape  as  though  celestial  fires  were  burning  in 
root  and  branch.  The  sun  slanted  across,  red  and  yellow,  making 
pathways  of  rose  and  gold  that  lured  the  fancy  with  dreams  of  fairy 
woods,  of  the  great  god  Pan  hidden  there  to  blow  sweet  melodies  for 
the  weary  at  heart. 

The  stately  line  of  cedars  narrowed,  the  road  grew  stonier,  and 
the  driver  and  the  driven  showed  a  growing  resentment  toward  pas¬ 
sengers  who  would  not  keep  to  plain  God-fearing  macadam  or  asphalt 
on  a  trip  that  was  bound  to  keep  dinner  waiting  in  any  case. 

At  this  point,  when  Bo  felt  that  matters  were  at  their  worst,  we 
pointed  out  a  narrow  wagon  print  running  into  the  deep  woods,  no 
more  than  an  overgrown  trail.  It  seemed  to  zigzag  away  into  the 
shadows,  fitted  best  to  the  footsteps  of  hunter  or  shepherd.  Bo 
turned  heavily  around  in  the  seat,  “Now,  you  sho’  is  never  gwine 
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back  into  dis  yer  no  ’count  woods,  sah?  Nobody  ain’t  living  yer 
sence  summer.  What  for  you  all’s  wants  to  go  projectin’  around 
to  dese  dumb,  empty  houses,  sah?”  And  Jim,  the  horse,  looked  up 
the  shadowy  path  with  Bo’s  feelings  exactly  duplicated  on  his  long, 
curious  black  face.  And  as  he  settled  back  in  the  harness,  “What 
for?”  was  in  every  toss  of  his  head. 

“Here,  you  Jim;  you  get  right  down  into  dese  woods,”  was  Bo’s 
reluctant  command,  full  of  sympathy  and  reserve. 

A  few  steps,  and  we  were  in  the  arms  of  the  woods.  Yellow  maple 
drooped  and  hovered  over  us,  dogwood  with  red  berries  and  misty 
rose-hued  leaves  stood  sentinel  as  we  moved  along;  oak,  tall  and 
scrub,  russet  and  brown,  sent  us  sweet-scented  messages,  and  white 
birch  gleamed  out  of  the  gorgeous  mass,  here  and  there,  straight  and 
slender  and  reticent.  Branches,  exquisitely  fragrant,  came  up  close 
about  us,  touching  the  flanks  of  the  petulant  horse,  caressing  our 
faces,  breathing  in  our  ears,  folding  us  in  the  mysterious,  sacred 
perfume  of  the  remote  forest. 

We  dreamed  our  way  down  the  trail,  our  hearts  heavy  with  the 
full  beauty  of  the  ripe  autumn  day. 

As  the  road  divided  into  a  sharp  fork,  Jim  stopped,  resentful  of 
further  complications,  and  Bo  smiled,  for  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the 
pasture  land  where  the  houses  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  built,  and 
Bo  knew  that  his  adventurous  hours  were  over. 

RESTING  upon  a  slope  at  the  topmost  edge  of  the  old  pasture  lots, 
the  houses  were  partly  revealed  to  us,  as  they  stood  back  from 
the  roadway  with  a  fine  reserve.  The  road  branching  away 
on  either  side  left  them  back  from  any  suggestion  of  suburban  life, 
all  the  wild  woods  for  their  park,  and  the  slope  of  the  land  carrying 
the  view  out  for  miles  to  the  crest  of  the  misty  blue  Ramapo  hills — a 
vast  domain  for  the  owners  of  a  few  pasture  lots. 

We  knew  the  story  of  the  lovely  stretches  of  meadow  land.  When 
the  two  artists,  Charles  and  Frederick  Lamb,  were  little  chaps  living 
“up  to  Alpine”  these  lots  were  shorn  meadows,  where  cows  strayed 
when  the  land  was  fallow,  and  where,  at  the  forest  edge,  there  were 
fine  games  when  school  hours  were  over. 

Years  after,  when  the  brothers  decided  that  life  to  be  complete 
must  be  equally  divided  into  accomplishment  and  preparation,  that 
brain  as  well  as  earth  must  have  its  fallow  time,  that  winter  months 
at  business  must  be  supplemented  by  summer  months  near  the  soil, 
they  found  no  fairer  spot  in  all  the  country  near  New  York  than  the 
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old  pasture  slope  which  had  been  gathered  back  by  the  lapse  of  years 
into  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Nature’s  friendly  heart.  Mr.  Frederick 
Lamb  was  the  first  to  build,  just  where  the  road  forks,  and  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  going  further  back  on  the  slope,  began  the 
home  which  is  illustrated  in  this  article. 

On  the  misty  fall  afternoon  of  our  visit,  as  we  crossed  the  green 
stretch  which  leads  to  Mr.  Frederick  Lamb’s  door,  we  looked  from 
house  to  house,  enjoying  the  varying  personal  charm  of  each,  the 
cascades  of  brilliant  vines,  the  terraces  of  gorgeous  autumn  flowers, 
the  untouched  woods  for  a  background  and  the  horizon  as  far  off  as 
the  eye  could  carry. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lamb  later  told  the  story  of  the  building  of  “The 
Fold”  (as  her  country  house  is  called),  in  an  affectionate  untechnical 
way  that  made  one  see  how  a  true  home  must  have  its  real  cornerstone 
in  the  heart;  how  it  must  be  built  up  of  affection  and  joy  and  the 
“home  need,”  as  well  as  of  plaster  and  stone  and  wood,  and  that  the 
permanent  foundation  cannot  be  made  with  hands. 

“We  had  to  have  a  garden,”  she  first  explained,  “The  children 
needed  it  to  grow  in,  I  needed  it  to  work  off  city  nerves,  and  as  for 
Mr.  Lamb — well,  every  artist  should  have  a  flower  garden.  And 
in  our  minds  the  house  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  garden — a  house 
wholly  for  our  contentment,  for  daily  use,  and  we  wanted  it  beautiful 
as  the  daily  things  of  life  should  be.  It  was  to  grow  up  out  of  the 
earth,  just  as  inevitably  as  the  garden  would,  an  intimate  part  of  the 
landscape  in  color  and  form.  And  so  the  foundation  leans  to  the 
slope  of  the  meadow,  the  stones  are  from  the  soil  where  we  dug  for 
the  foundation,  and  the  sand  for  the  plaster  came  from  the  lower 
meadows  and  the  wood  for  the  porch  from  across  the  roadway. 

“Our  house  belongs  there  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  just  as  much 
as  the  growing  trees  and  shrubs  do,  for  much  of  it  has  always  been 
there.  We  brought  out  foreign  materials  only  when  our  own  land 
could  not  supply  our  needs.  You  see  we  loved  the  land,  and  valued 
her  assistance.  People  could  not  have  been  more  friendly  to  us. 

“And  in  return  we  did  not  encroach  upon  her  reserve,  or  destroy 
her  individuality,  or  try  in  any  way  to  change  her  particular  beauty 
by  rendering  it  conventional  or  foreign.  We  cleared  off  no  spaces, 
nor  did  we  smooth  out  the  pleasant  wrinkled  surface  of  the  old  pasture 
into  hard  flat  lawns — that  would  have  been  a  poor  return  for  all  the 
meadows  were  giving  us. 

“The  country  people  in  the  region  just  about  helped  us  to  build. 
Old  Joe  Hen’  was  our  carpenter.  He  didn’t  always  approve  of  our 
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A  HOME  IN  A  PASTURE  LOT 


simple  ways  of  planning  and  executing;  in  his  eyes  we  were  getting 
out  of  the  village  architectural  rut,  and  he  felt  the  jolt;  but  he  ‘and 
his  folks  didn’t  have  to  live  in  it,’  so  as  often  as  consistent  with  his 
professional  dignity  he  let  us  have  our  way.  He  rejoiced  when 
‘doing  things  as  he  orto,’  and  we  rejoiced  with  him,  and  thus  more 
easily  secured  concessions  to  our  foolish  city  notions.  It  is  joyous 
work  to  build  a  home  to  fit  your  life,  all  phases  of  it.” 

Truly,  a  satisfactory  ideal  for  a  home  for  our  modern  civilization 
of  intelligent  working  men  and  women — that  the  inspiration  should 
spring  from  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  therein  and  the  material  out 
of  the  earth  upon  which  it  rests.  And,  as  you  cross  the  slope  to  the 
flower  garden,  you  feel  that  this  house  is  not  a  recently  erected  bit  of 
architecture,  but  a  place  of  peace,  immemorially  old  and  beautiful. 

You  reach  the  loggia,  or  roofed-over  porch,  at  one  side  through 
a  walled-in  flower  garden,  which  sounds  very  feudal  and  haughty, 
but  the  walls  are  low,  of  soft-hued  plaster  and  vine  covered,  and  the 
garden  is  a  tangle  of  fragrance  and  color,  of  iris,  violet  and  cream 
and  yellow  in  season,  later  of  asters  in  blue  and  purple,  and  chrysan¬ 
themums  great  and  small ;  on  our  autumn  day  there  were  many  tall, 
slender  Japanese  moon-white  flowers,  scentless,  cold  and  lovely. 
You  enter  the  garden  through  a  low  gate  and  flowers  brush  your  face 
as  you  stoop  to  the  courtesy  of  formally  latching  it  behind  you.  You 
tread  the  brick  pathway  very  slowly,  for  perfume  makes  laggard 
feet,  and  then  you  mount  the  steps  of  field  stones  to  the  living  porch, 
which  may  be  called  a  loggia  or  an  outdoor  living  room  or  a  sheltered 
porch.  It  is  all  three.  It  extends  the  width  of  the  house,  facing  the 
wide  valleys  and  hills.  The  second  story  is  its  roof,  and  it  serves  as 
a  sheltering  vestibule  for  the  main  entrance.  It  is  the  summer 
dining  room  in  bright  weather,  and  for  summer  evenings  it  is  the  ideal 
resting  place.  There  are  wide  wooden  benches  at  the  sides  and 
against  the  house,  and  a  great  square  table  in  the  center  space  with 
chairs  at  one’s  convenience.  A  trellis  projects  out  at  the  roof  edge 
all  around,  and  vines  stretch  up  from  the  flower  beds,  which  circle  the 
stone  foundation,  to  shade  the  porch  and  drape  the  trellises.  On 
one  side  there  are  grape  vines  in  profusion,  so  that  dessert  for  an 
autumn  luncheon  is  gathered  almost  from  one’s  chair,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  shade  from  woodbine,  yellow  and  scarlet  the  day  of 
our  visit. 

From  the  porch  the  utmost  beauty  of  the  situation  is  laid  bare 
for  you.  The  property  is  bordered  by  two  long  lines  of  straight 
high  cedars  banded  into  a  wall  with  festoons  of  woodbine  and  close- 
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crowded  bay  and  sumac.  Far  as  the  meadows  stretch,  the  lines 
of  cedars  pass  down  the  valley  in  single  file,  with  here  and  there  in 
the  open  lot  an  isolated  tree,  upright,  slender  and  green,  of  a  moon¬ 
light  night  seeming  to  brush  the  sky,  a  thing  of  sacred  beauty  to  those 
who  dwell  intimately  with  trees. 

Scattered  patches  of  kindly  color  over  the  meadow  land  prove  to 
be  the  vegetable  gardens,  placed  where  they  would  attract  the  most 
sunlight  and  add  a  homely  beauty  to  the  landscape.  For  to  these 
artists  in  life,  a  vegetable  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised  or  its  whole¬ 
some  sweet  growth  a  process  to  be  hidden  from  sight.  All  of 
Nature’s  ways  seem  pleasant  to  the  occupants  of  “The  Fold.” 

Later  the  beauty  of  the  home  indoors  was  revealed  through  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  delightful  great  living  room,  which  is  dining  and  sitting 
room  combined,  with  the  large  fireplace  and  built-in  window-seat 
and  a  round  table  for  knights  of  modern  chivalry  and  casement 
windows  for  the  ladies. 

There  are  no  schemes  nor  periods  of  furnishings,  “Just,”  as  Mrs. 
Lamb  put  it,  “the  best  and  most  beautiful  we  could  get  to  supply 
each  need.”  And  the  effect  of  the  whole  a  delightful  harmony,  a 
diverse  manifestation  of  one  point  of  taste;  for  harmony  is  not  same¬ 
ness,  but  variety  of  expressions  of  a  definite  ideal. 

That  a  woman  so  essentially  a  home-maker  of  the  most  intensive 
kind,  so  profoundly  a  mother,  with  most  genuine  joy  in  the  bringing  up 
(literally  up)  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  should  also  have  proved 
herself  an  artist  of  distinction  in  more  than  one  field  of  endeavor 
furnishes  an  interesting  study  to  the  traditionalist  who  contends  that 
a  woman’s  brain  must  always  be  wickedly  fed  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  heart. 

When  asked  how  she  had  so  successfully  overcome  traditional 
ideas,  Mrs.  Lamb  said,  “I  have  three  reasons — an  accurate,  deter¬ 
mined  Scotch  father,  a  beauty-loving,  sensitive  English  mother,  and — ” 
Mrs.  Lamb  hesitated — “and  Mr.  Lamb,  who  has  believed  that  I 
could  do  things  in  the  art  world  and  who  has  never  permitted  me  to 
shut  up  the  studio  for  the  nursery  and  the  kitchen.  We  have  studied 
and  worked  together,  and  no  mention  of  what  I  have  accomplished 
is  accurate  without  his  name.  He  has  given  me  so  much  inspiration 
as  well  as  practical  aid  that  to  me  the  work  seems  more  than  half  his.” 

The  work  through  which  Ella  Condie  Lamb  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  unquestionably  her  mural  decorations  for  public 
buildings  and  her  cartoons  for  stained  glass  windows. 

In  the  Flower  Memorial,  donated  the  town  of  Watertown,  New 
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York,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Flower  Taylor  (a  full  account  of  which  was 
given  in  The  Craftsman  for  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  five), 
Mrs.  Lamb’s  mural  painting  is  the  principal  decoration  in  the  north 
library.  The  painting  is  called  “The  Open  Book,”  and  forms  an 
oval  panel  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  color  scheme,  the  technique, 
the  harmony  of  design  with  interior  fittings  all  have  been  widely 
discussed;  a  still  further  beauty  of  the  work  seems  more  profitable 
to  dwell  upon  here — namely,  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Lamb’s  art  is  no 
more  separated  from  her  life  as  a  mother  and  home-maker,  than  her 
domestic  life  is  remote  from  her  art.  It  would  inevitably  remain  for 
a  woman  in  whom  the  mother  feeling  was  so  richly  developed  to 
present  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  as  a  woman  in  exquisite  maturity 
holding  an  open  book  for  children  to  study.  The  four  larger  models, 
beautiful  in  form  and  expression,  were  drawn  from  the  artist’s  own 
children.  “The  littlest  one”  was  painted  from  Mrs.  Taylor’s 
youngest  child.  There  was  no  “withdrawing  from  life  to  higher 
planes”  to  paint  this  picture,  no  shutting  away  home  surroundings 
to  “express  oneself.”  Of  course,  there  were  many  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  and  much  hard  work,  for  Mrs.  Lamb  has  a  Scotch  con¬ 
science  as  a  foundation  for  her  art  work  and  she  accomplishes  slowly ; 
first  drawing  each  figure  from  a  nude  model,  then  drawing  special 
detail  studies  of  the  hands  and  feet  she  wishes  to  make  most  expres¬ 
sive,  later  the  figures  are  draped,  and  there  are  studies  of  draperies, 
and  often  the  head  of  the  figures  done  entirely  in  detail  to  establish 
the  idea  of  color.  There  is  no  “running  up  to  the  studio  and 
dashing  off  a  great  work  of  art,”  but  weeks  of  work,  all  done  in 
connection  with  planning  dinners,  managing  servants  and  loving 
children. 

The  children’s  reading  room  in  the  Flower  Memorial  is  also 
decorated  by  Mrs.  Lamb.  This  room  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  eldest  son,  and  the  children  in  panels  carrying  spring  flowers 
were  drawn  from  Mrs.  Taylor’s  little  boy  and  girl. 

Other  important  work  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s  appears  in  the  Sage  Chapel 
at  Cornell  University.  In  the  beautiful  frieze  in  the  apse  the  groups, 
“The  Sciences,”  “The  Arts”  and  “Philosophy”  are  all  designed  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  Lamb ;  the  designer  of  the  chapel  as  a  whole  being 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb.  So  perfect  is  the  entire  color  scheme  of  the 
chapel  and  so  harmonious  the  beauty  of  the  frieze  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pass  this  achievement  with  so  few  words.  But  there  is  yet  the 
decoration  for  the  house  of  Spencer  Trask  at  Tuxedo  to  be  spoken 
of— an  oval-topped  panel  called  the  “North  Wind,”  a  conception 
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of  much  vividness  of  color  and  action;  and  there  is  also  Mrs.  Lamb’s 
work  as  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter. 

How  often  the  artist  seems  to  delight  in  limiting  himself  to  what 
he  terms  his  metier,  to  landscape  alone,  even  one  kind  of  landscape, 
or  to  portraits,  or  to  the  remote  and  symbolic,  the  greater  the  limitation 
the  greater  the  pride.  Specializing  in  art  as  in  medicine. 

And  yet  we  find  this  very  busy  mother  not  only  designing  decorations 
for  churches,  universities  and  homes,  but  engrossed  in  doing  pecu¬ 
liarly  sympathetic  portraits  in  oil  or  color  crayons  of  “young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children.” 

Her  landscape  work  is  most  often  sketches  in  color  of  the  pasture 
land  surrounding  the  country  home,  flower  studies  from  the  walled- 
in  garden,  patches  of  the  vegetable  gardens,  a  vista  down  by  the 
cedar  borders,  the  children  everywhere,  a  blue  blouse  in  a  clump 
of  purple  iris,  a  child  at  work,  at  play,  equally  happy,  and  so  she 
seems  to  relate  all  of  life  to  all  of  art,  and  there  is  apparently  in  this 
home  no  end  to  the  joy  of  life  or  the  beauty  of  its  expression — the 
ideal  of  happiness  realized  through  the  completest  opportunity  for 
labor. 

A  CHRISTMAS  SONG 

IN  EVERY  babe  that  gains  the  light 
Through  rack  of  human  pain, 

In  each  new-breathing  soul  tonight 
The  Christ-child  lives  again. 

In  every  drop  of  anguish,  pressed 
From  pallid  woman’s  brow. 

In  every  virgin  mother-breast 
His  Mother  whispers  now. 

And  wise  men  through  the  darkness  hie, 

Lo!  In  the  East — a  Star! 

O  little  Christ  who  is  to  die 
Was  your  soul’s  journey  far? 

Strange  meteor  wounds  of  death  and  birth 
Lighting  an  endless  sea; 

A  little  child  has  come  to  earth 
And  He  must  die  for  me! 

Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  HIPAROPAI:  A  LEAF  FROM 
A  TRAVELER’S  DIARY,  SHOWING  THE 
INDIAN’S  OUTLOOK  UPON  THE  TRANSITION 
PERIOD:  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS:  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  INDIANS’  BOOK” 


SN  THE  heart  of  the  desert,  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Arizona  and  Southern  California,  lies  the  town  of 
Yuma.  Opposite  the  town,  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Colorado  River,  dwell  the  Yuma  Indians  on  land  set 
apart  for  them  by  the  government  as  an  Indian  re¬ 
serve.  Though  the  Yumas  have  given  their  name  to 
a  whole  linguistic  group,  there  are  only  about  six 
hundred  Yuma  Indians  proper.  Their  own  name  for  themselves 
is  Cochan.  They  are  a  well-built  people,  strong,  muscular  and 
brown.  It  speaks  well  for  them  that  the  state  penitentiary  on  the 
border  of  the  town,  while  numbering  Mexicans,  Americans  and  now 
and  then  an  Apache  among  its  inmates,  holds  never  an  Indian  of 
Yuma.  In  spite  of  their  proximity  to  the  town,  these  Indians  are 
comparatively  free  from  many  of  the  vices  unconsciously  acquired 
by  a  primitive  people  who  are  ignorant  of  new  temptations. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  a  true  record  of  a  talk  with  Hipar- 
opai,  one  of  the  oldest  women  of  the  tribe.  It  should  be  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  recorder  has  made  no  study  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Yumas,  nor  of  the  Yuman  mythology,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
how  nearly  Hiparopai’s  individual  thought  conforms  to  that  of  her 
people.  Hiparopai’s  words  are  offered  as  giving  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Indian  himself  upon  the  changes  that  confront  him  in  the 
life  of  today. 

Hiparopai  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  thatched  shed.  It  was 
spring,  and  the  plum  tree  beside  her  was  just  breaking  into  blossom. 
In  contrast  with  this  budding  freshness  drooped  the  aged  form. 
Hiparopai  was  bent,  but  her  strong  frame  still  showed  the  vigor  of 
the  Indian.  Over  each  shoulder  hung  a  heavy  plait  of  gray  hair. 
The  brown  face  was  firm  and  round,  the  dark  eyes  gentle  and  thought¬ 
ful. 


Hiparopai  glanced  up  inquiringly  as  I  drew  near.  “They  told 
me  you  were  looking  for  me,”  she  said. 

I  held  out  my  hand.  “I  have  looked  for  you  for  many  weeks,” 
I  answered.  “The  other  Indians  have  told  you  this,  I  know.  I 
love  your  people  and  I  want  to  know  them.” 
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“You  love  Indians?”  was  the  slow  response,  followed  by  a  long 
look.  Then  the  brown  eyes  softened  and  Hiparopai  said  simply, 
“Sit  down:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to 
know  ?” 

“Will  you  tell  me  of  yourself?”  I  asked. 

“My  life  has  been  long  and  full  of  change,”  was  the  answer. 
“  Once  when  I  was  a  child  our  people  were  fighting  with  the  Cocopas, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  mother  in  our  melon  patch.  I  was  stolen 
by  the  Cocopas  and  traded  to  a  Mexican  for  a  pony.  The  Mexican 
sold  me  to  a  white  man,  who  took  me  north  to  California.  All 
my  youth  I  worked  among  strangers  till  at  last  a  great  longing  came 
over  me  to  see  my  own  people  again,  and  I  came  home  and  married. 
My  husband  died  and  I  put  my  little  boy  in  the  government  school* 
and  went  away  again  to  work,  for  we  were  poor.  So  I  grew  old. 
Then  my  son  came  to  find  me;  he  had  grown  to  be  a  young  man. 
He  said,  ‘Mother,  come  back  to  live  with  us.  If  you  are  ill,  then  I 
am  near.  Never  mind  if  we  are  poor.  What  good  is  life  if  we  are 
not  happy  ?  And  the  best  happiness  is  to  be  together.’  So  he 
brought  me  back  to  live  with  my  people.  White  people  think  that 
money  is  everything;  we  Indians  think  that  happiness  is  more. 
“Yes,”  she  added,  slowly,  “you  teach  my  people  to  believe  that  money 
is  the  greatest  thing.  We  used  to  care  to  be  happy  in  our  homes.” 

HIPAROPAI  broke  off  and  her  eyes  took  on  a  dreamy  look. 
The  Yuma  of  today  seemed  to  fade  from  her  mental  vision, 
and  the  olden  time  rose  before  her — the  time  when  the  glittering 
desert  stretched  out  vast  and  silent  with  never  a  white  man’s  house 
upon  it;  when  the  Colorado  River  wound  its  rushing  course  between 
green  cottonwood  trees,  unspanned  by  bridge,  unnavigated  by  steam, 
as  yet,  all  unexplored. 

“Long  ago,”  she  began  softly,  as  though  unmindful  of  my  pres¬ 
ence,  “long  ago  there  were  many  of  us.  Before  the  Americans  took 
our  land  we  lived  along  the  river,  up  and  down,  and  on  both  sides. 
Now  we  only  have  the  reservation.  But  when  I  was  young  my  home 
was  in  the  valley;  it  is  all  white  people’s  farms  now.” 

She  gazed  before  her  with  wistful  sadness.  Then  a  sudden 
spasm  of  coughing  racked  her  bent  frame. 

“Hiparopai,”  I  cried,  “why  is  it  that  so  many  of  your  people 
cough  ?” 

♦Schools  for  the  Indians  are  maintained  on  the  reservation  by  the  government  or  by 
missionaries.  There  are  also  several  non-reservation  boarding  schools. 
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She  shook  her  head,  then  answered  simply,  “I  cannot  tell;  it 
seems  as  though  you  white  folk  bring  poison  to  us  Indians.  Sickness 
comes  with  you,  and  hundreds  of  us  die.”  She  paused  again  pathet¬ 
ically.  “  Where  is  our  strength  ?  Look  at  me;  my  father  and  mother 
never  knew  what  sickness  was,  but  I,  I  cough  always.  In  the  old 
times  we  were  strong.  We  used  to  hunt  and  fish.  We  raised  our 
little  crop  of  corn  and  melons  and  ate  the  mesquite  beans.  Now 
all  is  changed.  We  eat  the  white  man’s  food,  and  it  makes  us  soft; 
we  wear  the  white  man’s  heavy  clothing  and  it  makes  us  weak.  Each 
day  in  the  old  times  in  summer  and  in  winter  we  came  down  to  the 
river  banks  to  bathe.  This  strengthened  and  toughened  our  firm 
skin.  But  white  settlers  were  shocked  to  see  the  naked  Indians,  so 
now  we  keep  away.  In  old  days  we  wore  the  breech-cloth,  and 
aprons  made  of  bark  and  reeds.  We  worked  all  winter  in  the  wind — 
bare  arms,  bare  legs,  and  never  felt  the  cold.  But  now,  when  the 
wind  blows  down  from  the  mountains  it  makes  us  cough.”  The 
voice  was  low  and  solemn.  “Yes — we  know  that  when  you  come, 
we  die” 

“It  will  not  always  be  thus,  my  friend,”  I  said.  “Try  to  believe 
that  a  better  day  will  come.” 

“Ah,  well — white  people  do  not  mean  to  harm  us — maybe.  But 
you  do  not  understand  my  people,  and”  she  added  slowly,  “ you  never 
even  try.  You  want  now  to  divide  for  us  the  little  land  that  we  may 
still  call  our  own.  You  never  ask  us  what  we  would  like,  or  would 
not  like.  We  are  ruled  by  your  laws  and  you  never  try  to  make  plain 
to  us  what  these  laws  mean.  White  people  came  upon  our  land  and 
built  a  chapel  for  us  there.  Did  they  ask  us  if  we  wanted  it  ?  Did 
they  pay  us  for  the  land?  Perhaps  we  would  rather  have  had  the 
land  for  our  farms.  They  want  us  to  have  their  religion.  Would 
it  not  be  fairer  if  they  built  their  chapel  on  their  own  land  and  asked 
us  then  to  come  to  it  ?  You  want  our  children  to  go  to  the  schools  that 
you  have  for  us.  Do  you  come  to  us  old  people  first  and  tell  us  about 
the  schools,  and  explain  to  us  what  the  schools  are  for,  so  that  we 
may  understand?  We  Indians  only  know  that  schools  will  make 

our  children  like  white  people,  and  some  of  us - ”  she  paused,  then 

said  quietly,  “some  of  us  do  not  like  white  people  and  their  ways. 

“Of  course  I  know  that  schools  are  good  and  that  white  people 
mean  them  to  help  my  people.  Schools  are  good;  it  is  right  for 
everyone  to  learn  all  he  can  from  everyone.  But  white  people  should 
be  more  gentle  with  the  older  Indians  if  we  cannot  quickly  under¬ 
stand.  Our  lives  are  sad — and  we  love  our  children.  If  I  came  to 
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take  your  children  to  some  strange  place  to  learn  things  of  which 
you  knew  nothing,  would  you  like  it  ?  If  I,  an  Indian  woman,  took 
your  children  to  the  desert  to  make  them  grow  like  Indians,  would 
you  like  it  ?  We  Indians  have  the  same  love  for  our  brown  children 
that  you  have  for  your  white  ones.  Explain  to  us  all  the  new  things 
that  you  mean  for  our  good;  take  the  trouble  to  know  us  a  little  if 
you  really  want  to  help  and  teach  us.  You  do  not  understand  our 
customs.  You  do  not  understand  the  way  we  think  and  feel.  A 
white  man  laughed  when  he  asked  me  why  we  cared  when  the  white 
people  sheared  us  like  sheep.*  Are  we  not  men,  too  ?  Should  not 
each  man  think  and  dress  as  suits  his  life  ?  We  like  long  hair.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  ?  Why  have  wTe  not  a  right  to  what  is  ours  ?  We 
never  interfered  with  you  until  you  interfered  with  us.  How  does 
our  long  hair  harm  you  ?  Your  men  wear  stiff  clothes  and  hard 
collars.  Your  dress  seems  foolish  and  uncomfortable  to  us,  as  ours 
may  to  you.  Yet  you  would  not  like  it  if  we  took  your  collars 


off. 


“Not  all  white  people  are  thus.  Some  of  us  would  gladly  know 
of  your  religion.  You,  too,  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit.” 


HIPAROPAI  gazed  quietly  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  said. 

“Is  there  a  people  who  does  not?  How  would  we  know 
how  to  live  if  we  did  not  believe  in  something  greater  than 
ourselves  ?  What  would  teach  us  ?” 

She  pointed  to  the  plum  tree  beside  her.  “Who  tells  the  tree 
when  it  is  time  to  put  out  its  little  leaves  ?  Who  tells  those  black¬ 
birds  that  warm  weather  has  come,  and  that  they  may  fly  north 
again  ?  Birds  and  trees  obey  something  that  is  wiser  than  they. 
They  would  never  know  of  themselves.  Often  I  sit  alone  in  the 
desert  and  look  at  the  lilies  and  all  the  pretty  little  pink  flowers,** 
and  I  say,  ‘Who  told  you  that  spring  was  here  and  it  was  time  for 
you  to  come  ?  ’  and  I  think,  and  I  think,  and  always  the  truth  comes 
back  to  me  the  same.  It  is  the  Something  Greater  that  tells  all 
things  how  to  live.  We  are  like  the  flowers.  We  live  and  die, 

♦Some  years  ago  Washington  issued  an  order  that  the  hair  of  all  Indians  should  be  cut 
short.  The  hair  cutting  had  to  be  done  by  force.  This  order  with  its  enactment  created 
such  indignation  and  disturbance  among  the  Indians  that  it  was  revoked.  In  a  message 
to  employes,  the  present  Indian  Commissioner  advocated  tolerance  of  hereditary  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  said  that  so  long  as  the  Indians  were  properly  clad,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  dress  as  best  suited  their  taste  and  comfort  and  the  climate  in  which  they  lived.  How¬ 
ever,  there  lingers  among  many  government  officials  and  missionaries  a  prejudice  against 
any  form  of  native  dress. 

**In  spring  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  California  are  covered  with  wild  flowers. 
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and  of  ourselves  we  know  nothing.  But  the  Something  Greater 
teaches  us — teaches  us  how  to  live.” 

“And  when  we  die?”  I  asked. 

“Then  it  is  all  happiness.  When  we  die  we  are  all  alike.  There 
is  no  difference  then.” 

“And  when  you  burn  your  dead  in  those  great  funeral  pyres,  and 
burn  the  house  and  everything  belonging  to  the  dead  man,  what  is 
your  reason;  will  you  tell  me?” 

“The  body  is  nothing  now.  We  burn  it  to  set  the  spirit  free. 
If  there  is  old  age  or  disease,  all  this  is  burned  away  from  the  spirit 
with  the  body.  And  we  burn  all  the  dead  man’s  things  so  that  he 
may  have  them  in  the  other  life.*  If  his  people  love  him  very  much, 
they  burn  all  their  things  too,  so  that  he  may  have  those  also.  And 
if  we  are  rich  enough  we  buy  or  make  new  things  so  that  he  may  have 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  other  life.” 

“And  what  does  ‘the  Speaker’  say  when  he  talks  so  solemnly 
at  the  funeral  pyre  ?” 

“The  Speaker  tells  of  the  man  that  is  dead.  He  tells  what  a 
great  man  he  was — how  strong,  how  brave.  And  he  tells  of  the 
trees,  how  they  grow  tall  and  straight  and  send  out  wide  branches — 
then  how  they  grow  old  and  slowly  decay,  until  at  last  they  fall. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  life  of  man — this  is  the  life  of  man.” 

The  voice  dropped,  and  we  sat  long  in  silence  till  the  cool  patch 
of  shade  that  had  sheltered  us  shifted  away.  I  glanced  up;  the  sun 
had  moved,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  far  to  go.  I  took  Hiparopai’s 
hand. 

|  “I  looked  for  you  long  and  now  we  are  friends,”  I  said. 

“We  are  friends,”  Hiparopai  repeated.  “I  live  far  from  here — • 
many  miles  out  on  the  reservation,  where  I  can  feel  the  air  wide 
around  me,  and  look  off  far.  I  must  always  be  where  I  can  feel  the 
air.  But  I  must  see  people  too,  so  I  live  by  the  wells  where  many 
come  and  go ;  I  have  little  to  offer,  but  if  you  will  come  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  all  that  I  have. 

“You  say  you  want  to  know  my  people  ?  There  is  but  one  way. 
Live  among  them.  See  them  in  their  fields,  planting  and  harvesting; 
see  them  with  their  children;  hear  them  sing!  In  old  days  we  were 
a  happy  people  and  we  had  many  songs.  You  can  never  know  the 
Indians  by  looking  at  them  only.  If  you  would  really  know  us, 
come.  You  are  welcome  to  all  that  I  have.” 

*Many  Indian  tribes  believe  that  material  objects  have  spiritual  life  as  well  as  material 
form,  even  as  man  has  both  spirit  and  body. 
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THE  LYRIC  QUALITY  IN  THE  PHOTO-SECES¬ 
SION  ART  OF  GEORGE  H.  SEELEY:  BY  GILES 
EDGERTON 

HERE  are  those  of  us  to  whom  the  half-tones  of  nature, 
the  shadows,  the  delicacies,  the  soft  edges  appeal,  who 
want  the  glow,  not  the  glare,  of  sunlight,  who  prefer 
tenderness  to  drama,  and  who  like  the  imagination 
stirred  rather  than  the  sensibilities  shocked.  In  this 
more  quiet  rank  and  file  of  workers  are  the  lyric 
poets,  the  writers  of  gray  symbols,  the  musicians  of 
folk  lore  and  the  Secession  photographers.  There  are  minds  which 
must  relate  each  individual  beauty  to  every  other  and  all  of  beauty 
to  daily  life — to  them,  a  poem  must  have  music  and  modeling,  music 
must  sound  forth  poetry  and  drama  (as  Wagner  so  well  knew). 

As  you  know  a  person  well,  the  face  becomes  a  reflection  of  char¬ 
acter;  so,  as  you  care  more  dearly  for  a  bit  of  landscape,  it  conveys 
to  you  even  at  a  distance  the  impression  of  color,  of  sweet  scents,  of 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  You  see  what  the  passerby  cannot  get,  as 
in  the  ordinary  portrait  you  recognize  what  the  casual  observer  does 
not  surmise.  And  so  the  Photo-Secessionist  must  divine  the  tem- 

{>erament  in  the  sitter,  as  he  must  divine  the  spiritual  quality  of  a 
andscape.  He  must  be  a  poet  and  seer  before  he  can  become  a 
good  photographer. 

Mr.  George  H.  Seeley  has  done  most  of  his  photographic  work  in 
a  small  village  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  not  imitated  any  other  artist 
or  followed  any  school.  He  is  at  heart  a  poet,  and  has  seen  nature 
with  sensitive  eyes.  Long  before  he  had  heard  of  Secession  photog¬ 
raphy  he  had  begun  to  take  pictures  with  the  indefinable  quality  that 
is  embodied  in  Photo-Secession  art.  In  his  outdoor  pictures  the  sun¬ 
light  is  restrained,  falling  in  dappled  splashes  between  shadows, 
his  trees  are  patches  of  rich  tones  that  suggest  spring  or  autumn  or 
the  leanness  of  winter,  a  field  of  daisies  is  a  place  for  fairies  to  hide, 
for  maidens  in  love  to  tread.  In  his  most  poetical  outdoor  scenes, 
there  are  nearly  always  young  women,  slender  girls  with  rapt  ex¬ 
pression,  with  flowering  branches  for  a  background,  or  hidden  with 
festoons  of  flowers,  or  sitting  silently  in  flowing  draperies  in  vast 
shadows,  a  part  of  the  beauty,  the  perfumes,  or  the  fear  of  nature. 

Mr.  Seeley  does  not  seem  to  have  marked  out  sharply  a  line  be¬ 
tween  his  portrait  and  landscape  work;  but  is  forever  combining 
the  two  in  a  way  to  relate  both  expressions,  to  bring  people  in  very 
close  harmony  with  wild  woods  and  meadow  lands.  It  has  always 
seemed  that  the  more  saturate  with  nature  a  man  became,  the 
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From  a  Photograph  by  George  H.  Seeley. 


"IN  THE  MOST  POETICAL  OUTDOOR  SCENES 
THERE  ARE  NEARLY  ALWAYS  YOUNG  WOMEN, 
A  SLENDER  GIRL  WITH  RAPT  EXPRESSION.” 


"sitting  silently,  with  flowing  dra¬ 
peries,  IN  VAST  SHADOWS,  A  PART  OF 
THE  BEAUTY  OR  THE  FEAR  OF  NATURE.” 


'HIS  PICTURES  ARE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  MOODS 
RATHER  THAN  STATEMENTS  OF  FACTS.” 


From  <i  Photograph  bg  George  Tf.  Sccleg. 


“in  outdoor  pictures  the  sunlight  is  restrained, 

FALLING  IN  DAPPLED  SPLASHES  IiETVVEEN  SHADOWS. 


A  LYRIC  QUALITY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


more  he  brought  people  back  to  earth,  the  more  he  felt  the  tender 
relationship  of  human  life  with  the  sod  and  the  trees.  One  does 
not  learn  this  in  an  academic  fashion,  but  the  truth  is  borne  in  upon 
the  worker  as  he  grows  in  wisdom,  the  wisdom  taught  by  sun  and 
moon,  by  friendly  shade  and  the  fine  fragrance  of  dew-fresh  things. 

MR.  SEELEY  first  studied  art  at  a  normal  art  school  in  Boston, 
and  then  intended  to  paint  and  model  animals.  His  first 
photograph  work  was  the  outcome  of  a  small  camera  (the 
gift  of  an  uncle),  and  a  fifty-cent  outfit.  His  impulse  at  the  start 
was  to  pose  familiar  figures  in  familiar  scenes  out  of  doors. 

He  was  doing  Secession  photography  already  when  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  two  he  was  taken  to  the  studio  of  Holman  Day  and  first 
realized  the  great  movement  in  progress  along  the  same  line.  He 
feels  that  he  owes  much  to  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Day’s  work  and 
friendship. 

Later,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  Gertrude  Kasebier  and  Clarence  White,  also  he  came  in  touch 
with  the  inspiring  personality  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  history  and  progress  of  the  new  photography.  Through 
Stieglitz  and  Coburn  he  met  men  and  women  working  along  his  own 
lines,  and  began  to  realize  the  enormous  possibilities  before  him  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  work. 

Since  his  first  stepping  into  the  field  with  other  important  Seces¬ 
sionists  he  has  returned  to  the  quiet  remote  life  at  Stockbridge,  where 
he  feels  he  can  attain  a  single-mindedness  of  purpose  toward  his 
work  which  would  be  impossible  in  close  comradeship  with  other 
personalities.  He  likes  best  to  live  and  work  out  of  doors,  to  hold 
to  his  first  inspiration,  and  thus  to  develop  naturally  and  harmo¬ 
niously,  even  though  slowly. 

He  seems  to  have  no  criticism  for  methods  differing  from  his  own, 
nor  any  envy  of  the  success  of  others.  To  use  his  own  words,  “I  am 
vitally  interested  in  the  work  and  in  every  sincere  and  unselfish 
effort  put  forth  by  any  individuals  or  schools  toward  its  advancement.” 

As  to  the  technical  side  of  his  art,  to  quote  from  a  careful  criticism 
of  his  work:  “He  differentiates  his  values  in  a  masterly  way  and 
uses  the  full  gamut  of  values.  His  pictures  are  difficult  to  describe, 
for  they  are  purely  a  painter’s  expression  of  truth ,  of  such  truths  as 
can  only  be  expressed  in  the  graphic  arts  and  never  told  in  words. 
His  pictures  are  rather  representations  of  moods  than  statements  of 
facts,  and  are  hard  to  name  as  well  as  hard  to  describe.” 
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THE  RUINS  OF  SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO, 
WITH  THEIR  STORE  OF  MEMORIES  OF  THE 
PAST,  AND  WEALTH  OF  INSPIRATION  FOR 
THE  PRESENT 

WO  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  little  band  of  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friars  undertook  the  conquest  of  California, 
to  add  further  glory  to  the  names  of  Christ  and  Saint 
Francis.  They  first  conciliated,  then  taught  and 
disciplined  the  Indians  they  found;  trained  them  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  curse  of  Adam,  and,  in  doing 
so,  created  not  only  many  native  industries,  but  a  style 
of  architecture  which,  through  all  the  changes  of  secularization  and 
American  occupation,  is  today  the  one  best  fitted  to  the  climate  and 
the  landscape  of  Southern  California; 

Most  of  these  mission  buildings,  with  their  churches,  cloisters, 
and  the  long  corridors  that  surround  the  enclosures,  are  in  a  more 
or  less  ruined  state  now,  or  else  the  purity  of  their  early  style  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  ideas  of  the  restorer.  Nevertheless,  their  charm 
today  is  so  great  that  to  the  traveler  they  form  one  of  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  country,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  beauty  and 
historic  interest,  and  also  because  they  strike  the  keynote  of  what 
is  best  in  modern  Californian  architecture. 

Of  these  ruins,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  old  mission  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano.  Some  idea  of  the  charm  of  what  remains  of 
it  is  given  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  show  not  only 
the  ruined  corridor  surrounding  the  old  quadrangle,  but  also  the 
adobe  chapel  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  church  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  moonlight  picture 
of  the  mission  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all,  as  it  is  purely 
impressionistic — suggesting  wonderfully  the  frost-white  light  and  inky 
shadows  of  a  moonlight  night  in  California.  Yet  the  view  of  the 
chapel  in  the  mellow  haze  of  twilight  is  almost  equally  imaginative, 
suggesting  as  it  does  the  space  and  stillness  that  lies  around  the  old 
mission  now,  as  it  did  when  the  bells,  hanging  now  in  the  quaint 
arched  campanario  of  the  restored  building,  were  first  rung  by  Fray 
Junipero  Serra  when  the  work  on  the  mission,  which  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Indian  uprising  at  San  Diego,  was  at  last  begun  with 
a  dedicatory  mass. 

A  year  before,  when  Fray  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen  and  Fray 
Gregorio  Amurrio,  with  six  soldiers,  had  hastily  left  the  scarcely 
begun  work  on  the  new  mission  when  the  terrible  news  came  of  the 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSION  : 
CHAPEL  BY  TWILIGHT. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Marjorie  Jones  ai 
Elizabeth  Brownell:  All  Rights  Reservct 


From  n  Pliotoyrapb  by  Marjorie  Jones  and 
Elizabeth  lirowncll:  All  Rifjhls  Reserved. 


THE  RUINS  OF  SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO 


massacre  at  San  Diego,  the  bells  had  been  buried,  to  await  more 
promising  times.  The  work  on  San  Juan  Capistrano  seemed  then 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  Serra,  with  his 
customary  energy,  returned  in  the  fall  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  band  of  priests  and  soldiers, 
disinterred  the  bells,  and  at  once  founded  the  mission.  The  bells 
were  hung  and  sounded,  and  the  dedicatory  mass  was  said  on  the 
first  day  of  November. 

This  mission  was  the  object  of  more  thought,  care,  and  work 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  the  only  one  built  of  quarried  stone, 
and  the  big  doorway,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  was 
the  most  ornate  of  any  in  all  California.  The  piers  and  arches  were  of 
cut  stone-work,  and  the  entire  structure  showed  the  hand  of  a  master 
craftsman.  Several  years  were  consumed  in  the  building,  but  finally 
the  church  was  dedicated  with  all  the  simple  pomp  available  in  those 
hard  and  strenuous  days  of  the  church  militant. 

Its  life  was  short,  for  six  years  after  the  dedication,  the  great 
earthquake  that  swept  all  Southern  California  and  shook  so  many 
of  the  mission  buildings  into  partial  ruin,  left  little  more  than  massive 
fragments  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The  church  itself,  which  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  ninety  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  went  down  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  burying  forty 
people  under  its  ruins.  Although  the  mission  lasted  until  the  dark 
days  of  the  final  confiscation  of  all  mission  property,  the  church  was 
never  rebuilt  of  stone — or  replaced  by  anything  more  ambitious  than 
the  large  adobe  chapel  which  still  stands.  Many  of  the  mission 
buildings  remain,  and  are  occupied  even  at  the  present  day,  but  of 
the  arched  corridors  that  enclosed  the  big  patio  or  quadrangle  the 
west  side  is  entirely  gone,  and  only  thirty-eight  arches  remain  on  the 
other  three  sides. 

When  the  missions  were  secularized,  one  of  the  first  chosen  as  the 
field  of  the  new  experiment  of  attempting  to  advance  in  civilization 
the  native  population  by  naming  them  pueblos,  and  granting  the 
property  to  the  Indians,  was  San  Juan  Capistrano.  As  a  result  its 
prosperity  swiftly  declined,  its  wide  fields  lay  untilled,  and  its  indus¬ 
tries  lapsed  into  nothingness  when  the  influence  of  the  good  fathers 
was  no  longer  felt.  In  a  few  years,  under  the  secularized  regime,  the 
property  was  swept  entirely  into  the  coffers  of  the  government.  Now 
it  is  only  a  memory,  the  brave  pioneer  priests  are  long  dead,  the 
Indians  are  scattered  and  degenerate,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  mission 
itself  lie  deserted  and  a  spectacle  for  sightseers. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  SPECULATION: 
ARE  NOT  OUR  FINANCIAL  AND  CORPORATE 
MORALS  MERELY  THE  OUTGROWTH  OF 
THE  MORAL  SENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE?  BY  THE  EDITOR 

“  We  are  going  to  have  in  this  Republic  a  standard  of  financial  and 
corporate  morals  that  will  square  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  American 
people  in  their  private  conduct;  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  at  any 
cost.” — The  World’s  Work. 

HERE  is  food  for  serious  thought  in  the  statement 
quoted  above  from  an  able  editorial  on  the  present 
industrial  and  financial  situation  in  this  country; 
for  it  conveys  so  exactly  the  view  of  the  honest  citizen, 
the  man  who  applauds  and  encourages  every  fresh 
move  in  the  unremitting  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  those  of  our  great  monopolies  whose  methods  of 
overpowering  their  competitors  will  certainly  bear  looking  into. 
Yet  is  it  a  view  that  goes  sufficiently  beneath  the  surface  to  ask  the 
question:  is  it  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  a  higher  moral 
sense  than  is  expressed  in  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  insurance 
and  trust  companies  and  politics  under  the  search-light  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  whole  social  structure  is  per¬ 
meated  by  influences  that  have  their  rise  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  national  life  ?  As  the  growth  of  a  nation  is  always  from  the 
bottom,  so  the  seeds  of  corruption  and  disintegration  take  root  at 
the  beginning  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  creating  a  national 
idea  of  which  the  big  events  are  but  the  result. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  sensational  journals — and  also  many 
that  are  by  no  means  sensational — we  hear  all  about  the  scandals  that 
arise  out  of  the  reckless  speculations  of  bank  directors;  the  dis¬ 
honest  methods  of  insurance  officials;  the  unlawful  discrimination 
by  railroads  in  favor  of  certain  large  shippers;  the  tyranny  of  the 
trusts,  and  the  audacity  of  corrupt  politicians  in  manipulating  legis¬ 
lation  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

But  do  we  ever  take  into  consideration  that  all  these  obvious 
evils  are  merely  like  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree,  which  derive 
their  life  from  hidden  roots  which  we  never  stop  to  take  into  account  ? 
The  average  American  citizen  is  usually  a  clean,  honest  man  of 
business.  lie  reads  in  his  paper,  for  instance,  an  exposure  of  scandal 
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in  connection  with  a  big  life  insurance  company,  which  has  been 
speculating  recklessly  with  the  funds  of  policy  holders  and  diverting 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  same  to  the  private  advantage  of  the  directors 
and  other  officials — and  piously  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men  are.  Yet  the  chances  are  about  even  that  this  same  respectable 
citizen  holds  a  tontine  policy,  which  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
reckless  speculation  in  life  insurance.  The  same  average  citizen  may 
join  in  the  most  fervid  of  the  outcries  against  Wall  Street,  yet  what 
is  the  percentage  of  chances  that  he  would  not  himself  “take  a  flyer” 
upon  receipt  of  a  sufficiently  sure  “tip”? 

In  fact,  from  the  workman  at  his  bench  to  the  biggest  trust 
magnate  in  the  country,  the  spirit  of  speculation — of  gambling  on 
the  chance  of  getting  something  for  nothing — permeates  our  whole 
social  structure  from  bottom  to  top. 

PEOPLE  talk  much  of  the  revolution  in  our  whole  industrial 
life  that  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  often 
deplore  the  consequent  decay  of  handicrafts  and  of  small 
individual  industries.  Yet  the  material  change,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
significant  or  far-reaching  as  its  moral  effect  upon  the  people.  The 
point  is  that  the  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
capable  of  turning  out  any  good  product  in  enormous  quantities  has 
brought  with  it  possibilities  that  all  tend  toward  exploitation  as  well 
as  production.  A  generation  ago  men  learned  trades,  and  learned 
them  thoroughly.  Now  every  manufacturer  realizes  his  inability  to 
get  trained  mechanics  at  any  price.  The  general  belief  is  that  they 
are  no  longer  necessary,  because  all  that  seems  to  be  required  from 
the  workman  of  today  is  just  enough  ability  to  run  his  machine. 
Fathers,  who  in  their  boyhood  learned  a  trade  thoroughly,  and  worked 
with  interest  and  understanding  at  the  forge  or  the  bench,  have  no 
desire  to  see  their  sons  learn  the  same  or  any  other  trade.  It  is  too 
hard  work  and  the  gains  are  not  immediate  or  big  enough.  They 
would  rather  see  their  boys  “get  a  chance,”  that  is,  see  them  launched 
in  some  business  by  which  in  time,  if  they  are  “smart”  enough  and 
the  chance  is  good  enough,  they  may  become  exploiters  of  the  labor 
of  other  people— that  is,  that  they  may  have  the  good  luck  to  get  rich 
by  profiting  from  the  value  of  some  commodity  which  they  have  not 
themselves  produced. 

The  small  farmer,  if  he  is  ambitious  to  see  his  son  succeed,  does 
not  encourage  the  boy  to  remain  on  the  farm,  nor  does  he  often  care 
to  work  it  himself — that  is,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and 
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ambition.  Instead  of  working  directly  to  get  the  best  results  out 
of  the  means  at  hand,  and  to  put  brain  and  energy  into  producing 
the  utmost  that  can  be  gained  from  his  farm,  like  the  skilful  farmers 
of  some  of  the  older  countries,  as  a  rule  he  either  has  his  mind  on  the 
big  profits  to  be  gained  from  a  bonanza  farm  out  West,  or  else  his 
dream  is  to  go  to  the  city,  or  to  send  his  boy  there,  and  take  chances 
on  being  able  to  “make  a  fortune.” 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  young  wage-earners,  especially 
girls,  who  fill  our  factories,  department  stores,  and  offices.  Cases 
where  their  wages  are  required  to  meet  a  direct  need  at  home  are  by 
no  means  the  rule.  Instead,  it  is  usually  a  desire  for  more  freedom, 
and  for  money  of  their  own  to  spend,  that  leads  them  away  from 
home  and  home  work.  The  work  that  under  more  normal  con¬ 
ditions  was  done  at  home  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  meet  directly  the 
need  that  existed  there,  is  now  given  over  to  be  exploited  by  factories 
and  department  stores.  It  is  a  truth,  now  so  universally  recognized 
as  hardly  to  need  repeating  here,  that  the  most  solid  mental  and 
moral  development  results  from  learning  to  use  the  hands  dexter¬ 
ously  and  well  in  some  useful  productive  employment.  In  earlier 
and  simpler  days  our  grandmothers  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  for  the 
garments  of  the  family,  which  were  fashioned  by  their  own  hands 
with  all  the  interest,  taste  and  skill  of  which  they  were  capable. 
Even  our  mothers  made  and  mended  their  own  garments,  and  the 
garments  of  the  family.  Now  girls  who  go  away  from  home  and 
work  in  the  factory,  do  for  a  corporation,  under  infinitely  harder  and 
more  cramping  conditions,  the  same  work  that  their  mothers  used 
to  do  at  home  for  themselves,  only  there  is  more  of  it  and  it  is  not  so 
good.  Instead  of  using  brains  and  fingers  to  satisfy  a  direct  need,  they 
sell  both  to  be  slaves  of  a  system  in  order  that  their  labor  may  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  first  by  the  manufacturer  and  then  by  the  department  stores, 
that  a  cheap  and  inferior  product  may  in  time  be  sold  back  to  them 
and  to  their  people.  And  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing  is  extrav¬ 
agance;  the  desire  to  have  money  to  spend;  the  prospect  of  being 
able  in  time,  if  they  are  “lucky”,  to  “get  a  raise”  and  so  have  more 
money  to  spend.  It  is  urged  by  the  women  and  girls  who  do  this, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mend  clothes  or  darn  stockings,  because 
it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  buy  new  ones.  This  may  be  the  literal 
fact,  so  far  as  the  cheap  stockings  and  garments  are  concerned,  yet — 
what  does  it  do  to  the  moral  fiber  of  the  woman  who,  responsible 
for  the  use  and  control  of  much  of  her  husband’s  income,  thus  learns 
extravagance  and  utter  carelessness  in  little  things  ? 
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MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  danger  of  the  big  department 
stores  pushing  out  of  existence  the  smaller  dealers.  This  is 
not  the  case  to  the  extent  that  is  generally  believed,  but  that 
it  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  and  under  certain  conditions,  is  not 
due  to  any  oppression  or  unfair  methods  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  department  store,  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  due  to  the  thoughtless 
extravagance  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
allured  by  the  inviting  bargains  and  tempting  advertisements  which 
are  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  department  stores.  They 
are  clever  advertisers,  and  understand  exactly  how  to  appeal  to  the 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  take  a  chance  on  getting  something 
for  less  than  its  actual  value,  or  something  that  gives  immediate  and 
big  results  for  an  apparently  trifling  outlay.  Where  there  is  ready 
money  to  pay  for  any  desired  luxury,  it  is  not  so  bad,  even  if  the 
purchaser  may  not  at  the  time  be  able  really  to  afford  the  luxury, 
but  where  there  is  a  deliberate  invitation  to  people  to  run  into  debt, 
the  appeal  to  the  speculative  instinct  is  directly  dangerous. 

For  example,  one  of  the  big  New  York  department  stores  adver¬ 
tised  a  sale  of  pianos  for  brides,  upon  terms  which  apparently  placed 
this  luxury  within  the  reach  of  every  young,  newly-married  woman, 
who  had  either  been  used  to  a  piano  in  her  father’s  home,  or  who  felt 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  furnishings  of  her  own  new  home 
if  she  could  have  one.  To  pay  five  dollars  down,  and  two  dollars  a 
week,  seems  a  small  matter,  but  the  moral  effect  of  it  cannot  be 
estimated.  If  a  piano  on  the  installment  plan,  why  not  other  lux¬ 
uries  on  the  same  easy  terms  ? — until  the  time  comes  when  the  house¬ 
hold  is  struggling  under  a  burden  of  perpetual  debt,  and  too  often 
the  husband  is  driven  to  questionable  ways  of  pulling  himself  out  of 
what  seems  a  bottomless  slough.  With  increasing  debt  staring  him 
in  the  face,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
politician,  to  the  gambler  in  stocks,  or  to  any  other  of  the  numerous 
avenues  by  which  something  may  be  had  for  nothing  more  than  a 
little  latitude  with  regard  to  strict  honesty. 

So  it  is  with  the  effect  of  factory  methods  upon  the  ordinary 
workman.  A  carpenter  working  at  his  bench  is  told  by  the  foreman 
not  to  stop  to  pick  up  the  nails  that  have  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
as  his  time  is  worth  more  than  the  nails.  In  other  words,  he  is 
taught  a  slipshod  carelessness  toward  the  property  of  his  employer, 
that  finally  extends  to  everything.  If  he  were  a  good,  conscientious, 
thoroughly-trained  workman  of  the  old  school,  he  would  be  as  care¬ 
ful  of  small  things  as  of  great,  and  would  no  more  waste  the  property 
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and  the  time  that  belong  to  his  employer,  than  he  would  steal  from 
him.  It  is  the  machine-made  method  of  doing  things  hurriedly 
and  carelessly  that  takes  away  from  a  workman  his  sense  of  care  for 
things.  When  the  business  is  his  own,  and  any  loss  through  waste¬ 
fulness  will  fall  upon  him,  he  always  feels  the  little  prick  of  necessity 
that  teaches  him  to  economize  and  to  make  everything  give  an  account 
of  itself,  knowing  that  success  or  failure  may  depend  upon  the  stop¬ 
page  of  small  leaks.  It  is  only  when  his  work  is  exploited  by  others, 
and  when  he  feels  also  that  his  union  is  back  of  him  and  will  hold 
his  job  for  him,  no  matter  how  careless  or  incompetent  he  may  be, 
that  the  urge  of  necessity  and  consequently  the  need  for  care  and 
economy  of  time  and  material  slackens,  and  in  its  place  comes  a 
tendency  to  give  just  as  little  as  possible  in  return  for  the  most  he 
can  get.  When  people  worked  for  each  other  in  the  intimate  way 
that  prevailed  in  a  simpler  and  saner  state  of  society,  there  was  no 
element  of  exploitation,  consequently  the  work  was  honest  and  pains¬ 
taking,  made  to  satisfy  a  real  need  and  to  last  as  long  as  possible, 
instead  of  being  a  makeshift  to  tempt  extravagance  by  its  “novelty/’ 
and  so  to  stimulate  the  market  for  the  advantage  of  the  exploiter 
or  the  speculator. 

IT  SEEMS  a  far  cry  from  workmen  and  factory  girls  to  bank 
directors  and  trust  magnates,  yet  the  response  of  the  first  to  what 
has  become  a  national  ideal  is  the  root  from  which  the  spreading 
tree  of  speculation  and  exploitation  has  grown.  This  is  the  under¬ 
lying  reason  for  all  the  industrial  and  financial  evils  against  which 
there  has  been  such  an  outcry.  The  desire  to  speculate — to  do  big 
and  daring  things — to  beat  the  other  fellow  and  get  something  for 
nothing,  permeates  the  whole  American  nation — yet  the  people  who 
stand  appalled  when  they  read  of  the  culmination  of  it  all  have  never 
once  realized  the  cumulative  effect  of  their  own  little  speculations 
in  helping  to  influence  all  the  concerns  of  our  national  life,  or  re¬ 
garded  as  otherwise  than  justifiable  their  own  leniency,  or  at  best 
indifference,  toward  petty  political  jobbery  by  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  obtaining  some  coveted  place  or  privilege,  or  a  chance  to 
develop  some  profitable  scheme. 

For  example,  how  do  railroad  companies  and  other  great  cor¬ 
porations  get  valuable  franchises  without  paying  for  them  ?  Is  it 
not  due  to  corrupt  political  methods  for  which  the  people  themselves 
are  directly  responsible,  and  which  they  could  stop  if  they  chose? 
Much  public  horror  and  condemnation  has  been  expressed  about 
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the  reckless  speculations  in  over-capitalized  industries  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  Wall  Street.  Would  these  speculations  have  been 
possible  if  the  people  had  stayed  out  of  the  bucket-shops?  When 
there  are  no  lambs  for  the  shearing,  the  bulls  and  bears  have  little  to  do. 

How  does  it  come  about  that  the  directors  of  our  large  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  not  content  with  their  own  more  than  ample 
salaries,  but  find  it  necessary  to  speculate  with  the  premiums  paid 
into  the  company,  mostly  from  hard-earned  salaries  or  savings  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  make  an  honest  living  and  to  provide  for  their 
families  ?  Has  it  not  all  arisen  since  the  speculative  element  came 
into  the  life  insurance  business  with  the  tontine  or  deferred  dividend 
policy  ? 

Why  have  trust  companies  become  less  stable  than  national  or 
savings  banks?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  exceeded  their  original 
functions  of  administering  estates,  certifying  mortgages,  making 
investments  for  people,  and  doing  a  general  trustee  business,  and 
have  now  widened  their  field  so  far  that  they  not  only  discount  notes, 
administer  estates,  deal  in  foreign  exchange,  handle  margin  accounts 
for  customers — in  this  way  acting  as  a  money-broker — and  also  con¬ 
duct  a  sort  of  nursery  where  trusts  are  tenderly  cared  for  during  in¬ 
fancy?  By  far  the  greater  part  of  their  business  thus  becomes 
speculative,  and  any  sudden  call  upon  them,  such  as  a  run  like  those 
we  have  lately  seen,  finds  them  in  a  position  where  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  call  in  the  funds  with  which  they  have  been  speculating,  and, 
unless  other  banks  come  to  their  aid,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  close 
their  doors.  The  latitude  of  the  trust  companies  is  so  wide  that,  when 
the  directors  in  a  national  or  savings  bank  desire  to  speculate,  they  do 
so  by  the  simple  means  of  becoming  a  director  in  a  trust  company.  So 
the  question  naturally  arises  when  a  man  is  made  a  director  in  a 
number  of  trust  companies:  Is  it  because  of  his  great  ability  as  a 
banker,  or  because  he  wishes  to  use  the  funds  of  the  so-called  banks, 
to  control  the  watered  stocks  of  his  steamboat  companies  ?  Under 
such  conditions  is  it  not  astonishing  that  something  very  like  a  panic 
among  investors  follows  any  revelation  of  the  doings  of  certain  high 
financiers,  and  also  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  late  flurry,  for  instance, 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  trust  companies,  as  there  is  absolutely  no 
occasion  for  a  run  on  a  national  bank,  which  under  the  law  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  speculate  in  any  way. 

Which  is  the  greater  factor  in  the  formation  of  a  trust,  economy 
or  speculation  ?  Much  is  said  of  the  economy  with  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  gigantic  corporations  is  carried  on,  but  it  is  seldom  said — or 
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realized — that  the  trust  itself  is  founded  on  extravagance  for  the 
reason  that  it  manipulates  rather  than  produces,  and  so  is  specu¬ 
lative  in  its  nature  from  the  beginning.  The  man  who  promotes  or 
gets  together  a  trust  is  the  most  daring  and  reckless  of  speculators. 
He  is  never  a  producer,  but  merely  a  promoter,  manipulating 
something  of  value  that  some  one  else  has  worked  for,  in  such  a  way 
that  its  value  is  inflated  many  times  in  the  issuance  of  the  stock. 
The  very  thought  connected  with  the  birth  of  a  trust  is  speculation, 
not  economy,  and  the  manufacturer  who  has  produced  something 
upon  which  he  made  a  fair  profit,  and  who  allows  his  plant  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  many  that  are  included  under  the  management  of  a 
trust,  ceases  from  that  moment  to  be  solely  a  producer,  and  becomes 
largely  a  speculator.  Watered  stock  and  the  new  financial  plan  of 
capitalizing  upon  the  basis  of  the  earning  power  instead  of  the  assets 
of  the  concern  help  to  create  a  speculative  instead  of  an  actual 
value,  and  opens  the  door  for  every  form  of  extravagance,  because 
the  returns  from  the  sales  of  stock  mean  “easy  money”  and  so  take 
away  the  urge  of  immediate  necessity  to  produce.  Yet  without 
the  possibilities  of  gain  from  speculation  that  tempt  the  manufacturer, 
the  promoter  would  be  out  of  a  job;  the  trust  companies  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  big  chances  in  sometimes  risky  under¬ 
writing,  and  very  few  trusts  would  come  into  being. 

After  they  have  come  into  being,  what  is  it  that  absorbs  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  directors  of  big  corporations  ?  Is  it  the  economical 
administration  of  the  business  with  the  view  of  getting  the  best  prod¬ 
ucts  to  offer  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  or  is  it  the  speculative  manipulation  of  the  shares  of  that 
combination  ? 

What  is  it  that  attracts  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  our  railway 
magnates  ?  Is  it  the  best  possible  handling  of  the  traffic,  with  a  view 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  or  is  it  the  stock  ticker? 
In  taking  into  account  this  whole  situation,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
for  us  as  a  people  to  look  straight  at  our  own  share  in  all  the  abuses 
that  rouse  us  to  wrath,  and  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that 
we  have  at  present  in  this  Republic  a  standard  of  financial  and  cor¬ 
porate  morals  that  square  exactly  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  their  private  conduct,  and  that  the  events  of  the  last 
year  show  that  we  have  had  it  at  a  tolerably  stiff  cost  to  ourselves. 
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MILLET  S  “HOLY  FAMILY” 

HERE  is  one  picture  of  Millet’s — a  little-known  one — 
which  always  has  a  great  attraction  for  me.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  suggestion-— conveyed  also  by  one  or  two  others 
of  his,  and  perhaps  dear  to  his  religious-democratic 
mind— of  the  Holy  Family.  It  is  a  deep  night,  faint 
stars  are  shining,  and  along  the  edge  of  a  far-stretching 
mere  two  figures  are  hurrying — in  front  the  husband 
(a  peasant,  of  course),  stick  in  hand,  determined  and  unflagging; 
behind  him  the  wife,  patient  and  dutiful,  straining  to  keep  up.  All 
is  dark;  the  figures,  as  in  so  many  of  his  pictures,  veiled  in  obscure 
glamour,  their  harsher  features  softened,  the  larger,  more  human  ele¬ 
ment  emerging.  There  is  only  one  spot  of  light  in  the  whole  scene, 
and  that  is  between  the  man’s  arms.  It  looks  like  a  dim  lamp;  it 
is  the  face  of  a  little  baby ,  turned  toward  the  stars.  A  faint  reflection 
from  it  falls  even  on  the  face  of  the  man.  That  is  all.  Following 
this  light  the  two  figures  hurry  on — behind  them  stretches  the  reedy, 
desolate  mere. 

And  whither  are  they  going?  Perhaps  after  all,  thought  Millet, 
the  peasants,  the  overtired,  sad-lived  laborers,  whom  the  Earth  has 
seen  so  many  centuries,  are  at  last  passing  away,  traveling  with  the 
change  of  social  conditions  into  another  yet  far-off  land.  He  records 
them  for  us  just  before  the  dusk  of  transition  hides  their  ancient 
features  from  our  gaze.  When  the  sunrise  comes  again  the  treasured 
babe  that  they  carry  in  their  arms — surely  (he  dreams)  it  will  have 
become  the  Son  of  Man  whom  we  wait  for. 

from  “angels’  wings”: 

BY  EDWARD  CARPENTER. 
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SOME  HOUSES  DESIGNED  BY  FRANK  L. 
PACKARD,  A  PIONEER  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF 
DWELLINGS  FROM  LOCAL  MATERIALS  AND 
IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  LANDSCAPE 


ONE  reason  why  the  group  of 
houses  published  this  month  in 
The  Craftsman  is  especially 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Packard, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  of  our  American  architects  to 
blaze  out  new  trails  in  the  building  of 
dwellings  that  should  be  characteristic 
of  American  taste  and  local  environ¬ 
ment,  and  suited  to  individual  needs. 
Mr.  Packard  has  been  a  friend  to  The 
Craftsman  ever  since  the  publication 
of  its  first  issue,  and  we  have  noted 
with  much  interest  the  development  of 
his  art  along  distinctively  original  and 
creative  lines. 

The  houses  shown  here  form  a 
group  selected  with  the  definite  idea  of 
giving  a  number  of  different  phases  of 
Mr.  Packard’s  art,  which  shows  the 
versatility  that  arises  from  the  habit  of 
being  guided  by  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  response  to  individual 
need.  In  most  cases  he  makes  use  of 
the  material  native  to  the  locality,  so 
that  the  building  is  essentially  linked  to 
the  soil.  For  instance,  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work  the  idea  came  to 
him  of  using  for  building  purposes  the 
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stone  found  on  the  farms  of  northern 
and  central  Ohio.  This  is  generally 
used  for  fences  and  walls,  some  of 
which  have  been  standing  a  great  many 
years.  This  stone  is  found  in  layers  of 
from  two  to  six  inches  in  thickness, 
and  by  quarrying  it  with  bars,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  out  pieces  about  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide.  When  it  is 
used  for  building  a  stone  wall,  the 
shape  of  the  slabs  makes  the  wall  very 
durable  and  permanent,  and  Mr.  Pack¬ 
ard  in  driving  about  the  country  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  building  houses  out 
of  the  same  stone  laid  up  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  old  stone  fences. 
The  stone  itself,  as  it  ages,  becomes  a 
dappled  gray,  and  the  growth  of  moss 
upon  this  surface  gives  a  delightful 
color  effect.  The  use  of  this  stone  for 
houses  was  simply  one  way  of  carrying 
out  Mr.  Packard’s  favorite  idea  of 
adapting  to  the  needs  of  the  building 
the  materials  found  on  the  building 
site,  and  so  making  the  house  seem 
more  like  a  natural  formation  than 
something  foreign  to  the  land.  The 
way  the  stone  is  laid  up  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  for  Mr.  Packard  adapted  the 
method  used  in  dry  walls,  with  the 
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mortar  raked 
out  of  the  joint 
from  one  and  a 
half  to  two 
inches  deep.  As 
the  stones  used 
range  from  two 
to  four  inches  in 
thickness,  they 
are  laid  up  on 
the  quarry-bed 


HOUSE  OF  JOHN  M’LAUGHLIN. 


stone  is  kept 
perfectly  level, 
but  Mr.  Pack¬ 
ard  never  per¬ 
mits  the  stone¬ 
masons  to  use 
any  tools  ex¬ 
cept  the  trowel, 
hammer,  level, 
and  plumb  bob. 
No  cutting  of 


with  the  top  of 
the  stone  hori¬ 
zontal.  If  the 
stone  is  irregu¬ 
lar  in  thickness, 
this  is  taken  up 
on  the  under 
side  of  the  mor¬ 
tar  joint,  keep¬ 
ing  the  mortar 
well  back  from 
the  face  of  the 
work.  The  top 
surface  of  the 


the  stone  is  al¬ 
lowed,  and  it  is 
laid  up  as  it  is 
quarried,  keep¬ 
ing  the  pieces 
of  the  stone  as 
long  and  thin  as 
possible  in  or¬ 
der  to  reduce 
the  build  and 
increase  the 
length  and  to 
keep  the  lines 
horizontal.  This 
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stone  is  not  expensive,  for  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  these  houses  are 
built  it  can  be  laid  in  the  wall  for  six 
dollars  to  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  perch,  twenty-five  cubic  feet  to  the 
perch.  It  is  usually  backed  up  with 
hollow  brick  or  with  solid  brick,  and 
the  inside  of  the  wall  is  furred  with 
two-by-four  wood  studs.  Mr.  Packard 
prefers  to  use  hollow  brick,  as  they 
can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
at  the  local  market.  Also,  they  are 
proof  against  fire,  damp,  rats  and  mice, 
and  the  air  spaces  make  them  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  oak  in 
the  part  of  Ohio  of  which  we  speak, 
and  poplar  is  easily  had;  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  work  on  houses  illustrated  here 
the  wood  is  used  as  it  comes  from  the 
saw,  without  having  been  planed,  and 
being  framed  only  enough  to  make 
the  joints.  Clapboards,  or  split  shin¬ 
gles,  are  frequently  used  for  the  side 
walls  and  roofs.  Creosote  stain  is  used 
for  all  exterior  work  except  the  sash. 
These  are  painted  with  oil  paint,  usu¬ 
ally  white.  One  coat  of  stain  is  used 
on  the  work  before  it  is  put  in  place, 
and  one  coat  after  it  is  in  place.  This 
lasts  several  years  before  restaining  is 
necessary. 

For  the  hardware,  such  as  door 
straps,  hinges,  latches,  lath  plates  and 
window  bars,  Mr.  Packard  usually 
goes  to  the  village  blacksmith  and  has 
him  hammer  out  the  stuff  needed  from 
an  old  wagon  tire  or  scrap  iron.  Simi¬ 
lar  treatment  is  given  to  the  fireplace 
trimmings  and  frames. 

The  interior  woodwork  of  these 
houses  is  equally  interesting.  The 
wood  is  usually  oak,  dressed,  stained 
in  any  color  or  tone  desired,  and  then 
given  a  wax  finish.  In  many  instances 
the  joints  of  the  work,  such  as  panels 
and  sometimes  door  mortises,  are  held 
together  with  wooden  pins  which  pro¬ 
ject  some  distance  beyond  the  surface. 


Sometimes  dovetailing  interlocking  the 
panels  is  used  for  doors.  Mr.  Pack¬ 
ard’s  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  his 
own  section  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
gained  ground  rapidly  ever  since  he 
first  began  to  apply  direct  thought  and 
common  sense  as  well  as  good  taste  to 
the  making  of  dwellings  that  should  be 
built  of  local  materials,  and  designed 
to  harmonize  not  only  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  site  but  with  the  whole  land¬ 
scape. 

The  first  house  shown  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  home-like  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  attention  of  The 
Craftsman.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  McLaughlin,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  is  one  of  Mr.  Packard’s  most  ad¬ 
mirable  conceptions.  This  house  is 
built  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto  River,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Columbus.  The  grounds 
include  about  forty  acres  extending 
back  of  the  promontory,  and  on  both 
sides,  following  the  contour  of  the 
river.  Below  the  house,  and  across 
the  river,  is  the  storage  dam  which 
holds  in  reserve  the  water  supply  of 
the  city  below.  The  back  water  which 
penetrates  and  flows  through  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  house  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
chain  of  lakes,  not  unlike  those  of  Kil- 
larney.  The  ground  surrounding  the 
estate  is  all  under  cultivation,  includ¬ 
ing  orchards,  grazing  lands,  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  vegetables  and  cereals, 
so  that  the  general  effect  is  that  of  rich 
and  well-cared-for  farming  country. 

The  house  hugs  so  close  to  the  hill 
upon  which  it  is  built,  and  its  broad, 
sweeping  lines  follow  so  perfectly  the 
contour  of  the  ground,  that  it  seems 
almost  to  have  been  there  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things.  Vertical  lines  were 
cleverly  avoided  by  the  architect,  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  building 
is  such  as  to  emphasize  its  horizontal 
lines  to  a  degree  that  conveys  the  im- 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM 
IN  MR.  M’LAUGHLIN’S  HOUSE. 


DWELLING  OF  MR.  W.  C.  MILLER  :  HALE 
TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION  :  RISING  GRACEFULLY 
AND  NATURALLY  OUT  OF  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 


Packard,  Architect. 


F.  L.  Packard,  Architect. 
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Jj.  Packard,  Architect. 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  CARROLL,  NEWARK, 
OHIO:  OF  GRAY  LIMESTONE  AND  SHINGLES. 
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pression  not  only  of  ample  room  but 
of  a  spirit  of  wide-armed  friendliness 
and  hospitality  that  seems  a  part  of 
the  house  itself. 

The  rear  of  the  building  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  as  the  large  porch 
faces  to  the  south,  and  is  planned  so 
that  the  view  up  and  down  the  river  is 
unobstructed  from  any  portion  of  it. 
An  idea  of  the  unusual  plan  of  the 
house  is  best  conveyed  by  a  look  at 
the  ground  plans,  which  show  the 
wide-spreading  wings  that  extend  to 
either  side  of  the  entrance  with  its 
porte-cochere,  through  which  sweeps 
the  curving  driveway.  Numerous  stone 
walls  separate  the  different  parts  of  the 
ground,  and  in  addition  to  the  dwelling 
itself,  there  are  a  number  of  farm 
buildings,  a  combination  garage  and 
power  house,  containing  the  electric 
plant  for  power  and  light,  a  carriage 
house,  pump  house,  caretaker’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  cow  barns,  chauffeur’s  quarters, 
etc.,  forming  quite  a  small  village,  of 
which  the  house  is  the  center. 

The  outside  of  the  house  is  covered 
with  one  and  one-quarter  by  ten  inch 
boards,  left  rough  as  they  came  from 
the  saw,  and  laid  ship  lap.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  work  is  of  shingles,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  gable  ends,  which  are  plas¬ 
tered.  All  the  work  excepting  the  sash 
is  in  the  rough,  and  all  stained  a  dark 
brown.  The  window  sash  is  painted 
white.  A  portion  of  the  walls  is  laid 
up  in  broken  rubble  limestone  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  with  sunken 
joints  raked  out  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches.  The  porch  floor  is  only  one 
step  above  the  ground  level.  As  will 
be  seen  by  a  look  at  the  floor  plans, 
the  living  room  at  the  south  side  of  the 
house  extends  to  the  roof.  On  the 
lower  story  it  opens  upon  the  veranda, 
both  at  the  end  and  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  dining  room  also  opens  out 
upon  a  screened  porch.  The  servants’ 
quarters  are  in  one  wing,  and  the  other 


is  given  up  to  bedrooms.  The  upper 
story  is  conveniently  laid  out,  and  so 
contrived  that  the  utmost  space  is 
gained,  within  the  area  covered.  Two 
balconies,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
porch  roof — which  in  the  center  also 
forms  the  ceiling  of  the  living  room— 
not  only  add  much  to  the  structural 
effect  of  the  house,  but  serve  equally 
well  as  outdoor  additions  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms  opening  from  them. 

Two  interior  views  are  given  of  the 
living  room,  one  showing  the  fireplace 
of  split  field  rubble  with  deeply  sunken 
joints,  and  the  other  the  recessed 
window.  In  common  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  interior  decoration,  the 
woodwork  and  beams  are  modeled 
after  the  Craftsman  idea,  and  are  all 
in  quartered  oak,  darkened  as  with 
age,  and  giving  the  dull  satiny  surface 
which  brings  out  the  full  beauty  of  the 
wood.  The  furnishings  are  all  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  lighting  fixtures  and 
other  hardware  are  in  wrought  iron 
and  hammered  copper.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  lines  of  the  beamed  ceiling 
follow  the  lines  of  the  roof.  The  whole 
room  is  done  in  soft  brown,  with  the 
upper  walls  treated  in  natural  color 
burlap,  and  the  necessary  color  accent 
is  furnished  by  the  metal  work  and 
smaller  accessories.  All  the  rooms  of 
the  lower  story  carry  out  the  same  har¬ 
monious  tones,  the  dining  room  being 
especially  interesting  with  its  color 
scheme  of  russet  brown,  combined 
with  green  and  antique  copper  tones. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Miller,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  has  an  ef¬ 
fective  picturesqueness,  due  to  the 
half-timber  construction,  and  the  wide¬ 
ly  overhanging  eaves.  The  situation 
of  the  house  is  very  fortunate,  for  it 
has  enough  ground  around  it  to  allow 
a  good  scope  for  the  efforts  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  The  building  is 
on  a  very  slight  eminence,  with  the 
grounds  immediately  around  it  graded 
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up  in  a  very  gentle  slope,  so  that  the 
house  rises  gracefully  and  naturally 
out  of  its  environment,  and  is  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  abundant  covering  of 
vines  upon  the  pergola,  trellises  and 
walls. 

The  building  itself  is  of  blue-gray 
limestone,  with  joints  cut  out  fully  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  vines  which 
have  grown  over  these  walls  have  gath¬ 


ered  and  held  moisture 
enough  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  moss  on  the 
stones.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  walls  is  in  rough¬ 
cast  plaster,  broken  up  with 
timbers  which  are  left 
rough  with  the  saw  marks 
on  them,  and  stained  to  a 
dark  brown.  The  plaster  is 
a  soft  gray,  a  little  lighter 
than  the  limestone  of  the 
lower  walls. 

The  quaint  effect  which 
the  roof  has  of  hovering  the 
building  below  it  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  eaves  overhanging  the 
gables  pitch  forward  at  the 
apex  something  over  two  feet  more 
than  they  do  on  the  lower  line  of  the 
gable.  There  is  also  a  curvature  or 
sway  of  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
line  of  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  which 
gives  something  of  the  appearance  of 
an  old  roof  sunken  with  weight  and 
age,  and  by  its  easy  swing  is  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  building.  There  has  been 
so  careful  an  avoidance  of  abrupt  angles 
and  hard  lines  in  the  designing  of  the 
house  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
that  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
dwelling  which  has  settled 
easily  and  naturally  into  its 
surroundings. 

The  plan  of  the  interior 
is  simple,  and  all  the  inte¬ 
rior  woodwork  is  of  weath¬ 
ered  oak,  dull  finished  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
natural  color  of  the  ripened 
and  aged  wood.  The  effect 
of  ruggedness  and  simplic¬ 
ity  is  maintained  through¬ 
out,  the  principal  structural 
feature  in  all  the  scheme 
of  interior  decoration  being 
the  fireplace,  massive  and 
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is  noted  for  its  purity 
of  architecture  in  the 
Grecian  Doric  style, 
has  had  to  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  to 
provide  more  space 
for  various  offices. 
The  one  shown  here 
is  used  for  most  of  the 
private  meetings  of 
the  Governor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  At¬ 
torney  General,  as 
well  as  serving  for 
Mr.  Guilbert’s  own 
office.  It  is  built  and 
decorated  strictly 
along  Craftsman 
lines.  The  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  public  of¬ 
fice  is  large  and  mas¬ 
sive,  with  iron  knock¬ 
ers,  and  heavy  strap 
generous  in  proportion  and  built  of  hinges.  The  ceiling  has  exposed  timber 
rough  brick  with  deep  sunken  joints,  work,  and  the  natural  light  is  taken 
which  forms  the  center  of  attraction  in  from  the  top  by 
the  large  living  room.  Both  living  room 
and  dining  room  have  high  paneled 
wainscots,  and  beamed  ceilings,  and  are 
decorated  in  forest  and  autumn  tones  of 
green,  yellow,  brown  and  russet.  The 
furnishings,  wall  cov¬ 
erings,  hangings  and 
rugs  of  each  room 
were  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  also  to 
maintain  an  effect  of 
harmony  in  color  and 
line  throughout  the 
house. 

Another  interior  of 
Mr.  Packard’s  design¬ 
ing  is  the  private  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Honorable 
W.  D.  Guilbert,  in  the 
Ohio  State  Capitol. 

This  building,  which 
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gene  Gray,  which  is  situated  at  Grand 
View  Heights,  three  miles  out  of  the 
city  of  Columbus, 
shows  another  style 
of  building  in  which 
Mr.  Packard  has  been 
equally  successful. 
This  house  has  the 
same  sense  of  relation 


HOUSE  OF 
EUGENE  GRAY. 


lators.  The  lower  windows  of  the  sky¬ 
light  are  of  art  glass  in  amber  and  green 
tones,  decorated  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  State.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
leather,  paneled  by  means  of  wood  stil- 
ing.  The  artificial  light  is  furnished  by 
lanterns  hung  on  the  side  walls.  These 
are  of  Craftsman  design  carried  out 
in  wrought  iron.  The  furniture  is  all 
Craftsman,  and  the  room  is  decorated 
in  shades  of  brown  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  color  of  the  wood 
and  leather.  The  ceiling  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  brown  canvas  and 
the  floor  with  a  Donegal  rug. 

One  feature  of  this 
room  which  has  proved 
most  satisfactory  is  the 
way  in  which  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  is 
done.  In  summer  a  fan 
draws  the  air  over  iced 
pipes  into  the  room, 
and  in  winter  the  air  is 
driven  in  over  steam- 
heated  coils,  while  the 
vitiated  air  is  forced 
out  through  the  venti¬ 
lators. 

The  very  attractive 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Eu- 


to  the  landscape  that 
is  so  noticeable  in  the 
others.  It  is  built  upon  a  knoll, 
among  natural  forest  trees,  and 
overlooks  the  Scioto  River  val¬ 
ley  with  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  nearly  fifteen  miles.  As  the 
idea  was  to  adapt  the  house  to 
the  use  of  the  natural  products 
of  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  so 
that  it  should  appear  to  have  almost 
grown  out  of  the  knoll,  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story  and  of  the  tower  are  built  of 
gray  stone,  found  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  site,  and  the  upper  story  is 
of  plaster  with  pine  timber  work.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  tile,  varying  from 
shades  of  light  orange  to  deep  brown, 
giving  a  delightful  effect  of 
color  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  foliage.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  house  is 
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built  has  been  left  undisturbed  as  much 
as  possible,  the  building  following  the 
natural  contour.  The  house  faces  the 
south,  and  has  an  uninterrupted  view, 
the  approach  being  from  the  north. 

The  same  treatment  of  the  interior 
that  prevails  in  the  other  houses  is  seen 
here  also,  the  woodwork  of  the  first  floor 
being  of  oak  and  the  decorative  scheme 
carried  out  in  browns  and  the  forest 
tones  of  green  and  russet.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  the  woodwork  is  of  white 
enamel,  with  mahogany  furniture.  A 
charming  use  is  found  for  the  round 
tower  in  the  den  with  its  cheery  fire¬ 
place  and  many  windows  on  the  first 
floor,  and  one  of  the  guest  rooms  above. 

The  last  house,  of  which  two  views 
are  shown,  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Carroll,  and  is  built  in  an  outlying 
district  of  Newark,  Ohio.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  houses,  the  site  is 
ample,  and  the  grounds  have  been  laid 


out  by  a  landscape  architect,  with  at¬ 
tractive  walks  and  drives,  a  trellis  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  house  to  the  garage,  and 
an  abundance  of  shrubbery,  vines  and 
trees.  The  lines  of  the  foundation  are 
curved  outward,  giving  the  effect  of 
reaching  out  over  the  ground,  and 
finally  joining  it  without  any  abrupt 
angle.  The  lower  story  is  built  of  soft 
gray  limestone  with  deep  sunken  joints, 
which  give  a  pleasant  play  of  light  and 
shadow  over  the  surface.  The  second 
story  and  roof  are  shingled,  and  the 
gables  are  of  plaster,  with  pine  timber 
work.  The  porch  is  of  unusual  width, 
allowing  it  to  be  used  as  an  outdoor 
living  room.  It  is  floored  with  quarry 
tiles,  and  has  a  widely  projecting  roof, 
that  affords  good  shelter  in  storms.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  conveniently  and 
charmingly  arranged,  and  shows  Mr. 
Packard’s  favorite  ideas  in  regard  to 
woodwork  and  interior  decoration. 


AS  AN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECT  LOOKS  AT  IT 


UCH  of  the  charm  of  old  build¬ 
ings  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  kindly 
hand  of  Time,  which  not  only  heals  the 
scars  that  man  makes  on  the  earth,  but 
tones  down  the  raw  surfaces,  and  soft¬ 
ens  the  hard  lines  and  colors  of  any¬ 
thing  he  may  build.  But  not  to  Father 
Time  can  we  give  all  the  credit.  It  will 
be  more  than  he  can  do,  I  think,  to  make 
our  modern  suburbs  look  as  beautiful, 
as  fitting  in  the  scenery,  as  many  an  old 
city  or  country  town  does.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  beauty  in  the  style  of 
building,  which  of  course  is  an  obvious 
factor  of  great  influence,  there  are  a 
few  more  easily  understood  reasons  for 
the  difference  between  old  and  new.  If 
we  take  for  example  their  position :  do 
not  old  houses  and  villages  generally 
seem  to  nestle  in  a  valley,  under  a  hill, 
or  by  the  edge  of  a  wood  or  copse,  and 


both  by  their  placing  and  style  convey 
the  idea  of  shelter  and  retreat?  Some¬ 
times  this  characteristic  was  carried  so 
far  that  we  find  houses  placed  so  as  to 
get  little  or  no  view.  But  they  were 
built  for  busy  people  who  lived  mainly 
out  of  doors,  and  returned  to  their 
shelter  at  night  as  the  rooks  come  home 
to  roost.  Too  often  now  we  place  a 
building  so  as  to  strike  a  note  of  defi¬ 
ance  with  surrounding  nature.  The 
thing  stands  out  hard  and  prominent  in 
the  landscape ;  shouts  at  you  across  the 
valley ;  and  through  not  cooperating 
with  the  scene,  fails  to  convey  anything 
of  that  sense  of  nestling  in  a  fitting 
nook,  or  on  an  appropriate  ledge — that 
sheltering  under  Nature’s  wing,  as  it 
were — which  makes  a  building  look 
really  at  home.  (From  “Building  and 
Natural  Beauty,”  by  Raymond  Unwin.) 
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“Understand  this  clearly:  you  can  teach 
a  man  to  draw  a  straight  line  and  to  cut 
one;  to  strike  a  curved  line  and  to  carve  it; 
and  to  copy  and  carve  any  number  of 
given  lines  or  forms  with  admirable  speed 
and  precision:  .  .  .  but  if  you  ask  him  to 
think  about  any  of  those  forms,  to  con¬ 
sider  if  he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his 
own  head,  he  stops;  his  execution  becomes 
hesitating;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to  one  he 
thinks  wrong;  ten  to  one  he  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  first  touch  he  gives  to  his  work 
as  a  thinking  being.” 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  construction  of  good  curves 
is  quite  akin  to  the  planning  of 
good  proportions.  A  few  general 
hints  may  be  offered,  and  their 
observance  should  enable  one  to  venture 
beyond  the  commonplace  without  be¬ 
coming  entangled  in  the  bizarre  and  fan¬ 
tastic.  By  calling  geometry  to  our  aid 
certain  types  of  curves  may  be  plotted ; 
yet  in  practice  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
our  curve  sense,  if  it  may  be  so  ex¬ 


pressed.  Our  equipment  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
the  “French  curves,”  so  called;  but  the 
best  advice  is — don’t.  In  these  mechan¬ 
ical  aids  there  is  no  clue  to  the  why, 
when  and  where  of  curves.  It  were 
better  to  cultivate  a  curve  sense  through 
diligent  study  and  practice,  and  then 
place  dependence  upon  that  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  instruments,  the  human 
hand. 

Mr.  Ruskin  in  “Modern  Painters” 
calls  the  circle  the  “finite  curve.”  Any 
section  of  a  circle,  if  completed,  returns 
unto  itself ;  a  segment  from  one  portion 
is  the  same  in  shape  as  a  segment  from 
another  portion.  The  circle  has  unity, 
but  lacks  variety. 

Now,  there  is  another  kind  of  curve 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the  “infinite 
curve” — more  subtle  and  with  greater 
beauty  than  the  circle.  It  is  the  curve 
that  Nature  most  loves,  which  she  seems 
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FIGURE  FOURTEEN. 


ever  striving  to  attain.  Seek  where  you 
will,  from  the  blade  of  grass  to  the 
shells  on  the  beach,  you  will  find  this 
“infinite  curve.”  With  a  T-square  and 
triangle  one  can  be  easily  plotted,  (Fig. 
13-B).  Draw  a  series  of  horizontal 
lines  equally  distant  one  from  the  other ; 
cut  them  at  one  end  with  a  vertical ; 
then  from  the  top  of  the  vertical  draw  a 
line,  at  whatever  angle  you  choose,  to 
the  lower  horizontal.  This  gives  to  the 
series  of  lines  a  rhythmic  measure  of  de¬ 
crease  from  the  longest  to  the  shortest. 
By  placing  these  lines  in  regular  order, 
end  to  end,  taking  particular  care  that 
the  angles  formed  by  the  different  lines 
are  the  same,  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
curve  drawn  through  the  intersecting 
points  will  be  a  beautiful  curve.  It  is 
the  “infinite  curve”  ;  it  may  unfold  itself 
until  the  end  of  time;  but  it  can  never 
return  to  its  starting-point.  The  lines 
may  be  increased  in  number ;  a  different 
angle  may  be  chosen,  giving  to  the  curve 
a  stronger  movement ;  but  the  law  gov¬ 
erning  its  course  is  the  same.  (13^-C) 


In  this  curve  there  is  variety  with  unity. 

There  are  various  other  geometric 
curves  that  might  be  plotted,  such  as 
the  curve  of  the  ellipse,  the  oval,  and 
the  cycloidal  curve;  but  if  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reason  why  the  “infinite  curve,” 
or  the  “curve  of  force,”  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  “finite  curve,”  and  can 
apply  the  idea  in  practice,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  commendable  progress  toward  the 
cultivation  of  a  curve  sense.  It  is  a  live 
curve  that  interests  us  most  (Fig.  13- 
A),  sometimes  approaching  a  straight 
line,  again  swinging  full  and  clear ; 
sometimes  reversed,  ever  subtle  and 
varied  in  its  course.  It  may  become  as 
eccentric  as  in  E ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful  it  must  never  be  uncertain  or  lack¬ 
ing  in  firmness.  There  is  no  better  de¬ 
vice  for  charting  its  course  than  the 
hand,  with  the  eye  for  a  compass  and  a 
clear  head  at  the  helm. 

Draw  two  lines,  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  as  a  limitation  in  height,  and  see 
if  you  can  swing  a  series  of  live,  free¬ 
hand  curves,  simple,  firm,  and  unmis- 
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takably  clear  in  expression.  (A)  Try 
reversed  curves  as  in  the  second  one. 
Which  is  more  interesting,  the  second 
curve  or  the  third  one?  And  why?  It 
would  be  well  to  trace  some  of  these 
curves  and  reverse  them  in  symmetry 
with  the  thought  of  pottery  in  mind.  In 
this  case  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
piece  of  pottery  has  a  top,  bottom,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  body,  and  that  lines  should  be 
related  so  as  to  distinguish  these  ele¬ 
ments. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  digress  for  a 
few  moments  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
primitive  art  discussed  briefly  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  serious  study 
of  primitive  art  is  left  very  generally  to 
the  archaeologist.  To  many  students  of 
design  this  vast,  intensely  interesting 
field  is  unexplored.  Racinet,  in  his 
laborious  Grammar  of  Ornament,  de¬ 
fines  primitive  work  as  “anterior  to 
rules  of  art,”  and  devotes  a  single  page 
of  ill  chosen  and  me¬ 
chanically  rendered  frag¬ 
ments  to  its  elucidation. 
One  should  be  thankful 
that  there  still  remains 
open  for  study  a  field 
that  is  anterior  to  “rules 
of  art.”  In  a  similar  way 
our  historic  ornaments 
take  their  first  deep 
plunge  into  Egypt  and 
we  emerge  with  the  idea 
that  the  beginnings  of 
art  are  somewhere  away 
back  in  dim,  distant 
ages,  and  that  its  story 
is  one  of  minor  interest. 

On  the  contrary,  the 
story  of  primitive  art  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest 
and  much  profit  for  the 
beginner.  And  why  go 
so  far  afield?  Here 
close  beside  us  and  with¬ 
in  reach  of  all  is  the  re¬ 
markable  art  of  a  people 
who  have  just  left  the 
stone  age  behind  them ; 
an  art  almost  contempo¬ 
rary  with  our  own  times, 
indigenous  to  a  soil  and 
climate  which  we  know. 
Through  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  and  its 
invaluable  publications, 
to  be  found  in  any  li- 
plate  six.  brary,  the  student  has 
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SECT  MOTIF  TO  LEATHER  AND  TILES. 


PLATES  SEVEN  AND  ELEVEN  :  SHOWING  FUR¬ 
THER  APPLICATION  OF  THE  INSECT  MOTIF. 
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access  to  a  most  important  period  of 
work.  Here  may  be  found  the  art  of 
people  who  were  unhampered  by  con¬ 
flicting  traditions,  whose  natures  de¬ 
manded  beauty  in  all  objects  of  daily 
use ;  and  if  this  is  not  “fine  art”  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  how  indeed  may 
it  be  defined?  The  work  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  civilizations  may  offer  a  wider 
range  of  invention,  finer  distinctions  in 
line,  form,  and  tone  than  the  work  of 
primitive  man;  but  certainly  no  more 
evidence  of  the  spontaneous  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  to  the  very  life  of  art. 

We  know  too  much  to  be  true  and  sim¬ 
ple  and  spontaneous  in  our  own  work. 
We  are  burdened  by  too  many  conflict¬ 
ing  traditions  and  precedents.  In  this 
day  of  inexpensive  casts,  pictures  and 
photographs  we  find  the  world’s  work 
spread  out  before  us.  We  select  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  those  things  that  are  far 
beyond  us  in  the  terms  of  our  own  expe¬ 
rience.  We  are  induced  to  imitate  and 
copy  those  things  because  of  their  mani¬ 
fest  superiority  over  our  own  immature 
efforts.  We  are  impatient  of  time  and 
study  and  experiment.  If  we  are  workers 
in  wood  or  metal  or  what  not,  we  find, 
even  supposing  that  we  have  achieved 
the  logical  solution  of  the 
constructive  demands  of  a 
problem,  that  in  its  further 
enrichment  we  are  hope¬ 
lessly  impotent;  we  have 
no  ideas  to  express,  so 
bring  forth  a  formidable 
array  of  arguments  to 
prove  that  there  never  was 
such  a  thing  as  originality 
in  design ;  and  in  the 
meantime  complacently 
appropriate  the  work  of 
others  to  our  own  ends. 

Primitive  art  comes  as 
a  refreshing  breeze.  Here 
were  people  with  real 
needs  to  meet  with  such 
beauty  as  they  could  de-  L ,  1 1  -  |j  ’ 


vise.  They  gathered  perforce  their  own 
material  from  the  mountain  slopes  and 
the  river  bottoms,  made  with  their  own 
hands  all  the  tools,  and  wrought  a  prod¬ 
uct  simple  and  honest  in  construction, 
strong  and  insistent  in  its  grasp  of  fun¬ 
damentals.  The  work  of  primitive  man 
comes  from  his  heart ;  from  his  nature 
rather  than  from  his  knowledge.  He 
designed  beautifully  because  he  could 
not  help  it ;  and  the  step  from  his  idea 
to  its  vigorous  execution  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  readily  studied.  In  all 
justice  the  feminine  pronoun  should  be 
used;  but  to  simplify  matters  let  us 
allow  man  to  shine  with  reflected  glory ! 

The  questions  of  tools,  materials  and 
processes  are  reduced  to  their  simplest 
elements  ;  we  may  trace  the  experiments 
and  influences  from  one  material  or 
process  to  another.  (Fig.  14.)  In  our 
own  Southwest  gourds  were  common  in 
many  sections,  and  were  used  as  utensils 
for  various  purposes.  For  convenience 
in  carrying  the  gourd,  and  possibly  for 
protection,  a  coarse  weave  of  wicker¬ 
work  was  made  about  it.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  suggested  the 
weaving  of  baskets,  merely  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  strands  of  the  wicker  covering. 


FIGURE  FIFTEEN. 
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A  wicker  basket  lined  with  pitch  or  clay 
was  more  durable  than  a  gourd ;  it  also 
demanded  greater  strength  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  loose  weaving  of  a  wicker 
framework.  As  basketry  came  into 
wider  practice  other  utensils  were  made, 
and  the  materials  and  processes  involved 
in  the  craft  underwent  a  development 
on  their  own  merits.  Strands  were 
bound  together  in  coils  to  give  greater 
strength ;  baskets  were  made  for  boiling 
water,  after  the  primitive  method ;  for 
parching  pans,  and  for  other  domestic 
uses.  Now  the  parching  pan  was  lined 
with  clay,  as  were  also  the  cooking  and 
boiling  baskets,  to  protect  the  basket 
from  the  charcoal.  Naturally  the  heat 
baked  the  clay,  shrinking  it  into  a  form 
similar  to  the  basket.  A  clay  pan  was 
an  obvious  suggestion.  Here  was  a  new 
material  with  new  possibilities  to  be 
studied.  But  while  clay  may  be  pressed 
into  the  shallow  parching  pan  and 
baked,  it  is  apparent  that  forms  for  boil¬ 
ing  or  carrying  water  cannot  be  made 
in  the  same  way  without  destroying  a 
good  basket  for  each  piece  of  pottery 
made.  Knowing  no  better  way,  the 
primitive  worker  employed  the  same 
process  of  coiling  developed  through 
basketry,  even  using  a  basket  at  the 
start  for  shaping  the  bottom  of  the  clay 
vessel.  He  is  ever  slow  to  abandon  old 
materials  and  methods.  The  first  pot¬ 
tery  was  rough  and  partook,  not  only  in 
form  but  in  texture,  of  the  antecedent 
baskets.  In  the  course  of  time  a  slip 
was  devised  which  gave  a  smoother  tex¬ 
ture  to  the  pottery ;  and  with  this  new 
texture  the  basket  character  decreased. 
Here  was  a  different  kind  of  surface  to 
be  treated.  In  the  meantime  there  was 
developing  through  basketry  a  variety 
of  weaves  and  a  highly  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  geometric  ornament.  With  the 
dyes  employed  in  basket  making,  the 
first  of  the  smooth  vessels  were  painted ; 
and  for  motifs  the  artist  naturally 
turned  to  the  geometric  ornament  of 
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weaving,  for  there,  through  hard-earned 
experience,  he  felt  on  safe  ground.  One 
of  the  dyes  stood  the  test  of  the  fire  and 
thus  became  a  standard.  Gradually  the 
severe  geometric  ornament  of  weaving 
underwent  modifications  during  the 
translation  with  new  tools,  materials 
and  processes ;  angles  were  softened, 
curves  appeared ;  yet  throughout  the 
periods  of  the  best  pottery  the  lessons 
so  well  learned  in  weaving  were  never 
quite  lost  from  sight.  And  so  the  story 
continues,  always  interesting,  always  in¬ 
structive,  proceeding  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  clear  and  spontaneous 
at  all  times.  Space  does  not  permit  us 
to  follow  it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  in¬ 
duce  the  reader  to  seek  at  first  hand, 
from  those  who  are  able  to  speak  with 
authority,  the  story  of  primitive  art. 

The  technique  of  weaving  and  bas¬ 
ketry  inevitably  gave  rise  to  a  geometric 
ornament.  The  growth  of  pattern  was 
slow,  because  primitive  man,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  a  conservative  de¬ 
signer  in  spite  of  the  vigor  of  his  utter¬ 
ance.  From  one  generation  to  another 
the  simple  patterns  were  passed,  with 
gradual  changes  tending  toward  a  more 
complete  expression.  We  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  the  completeness  of  the  result 
until  we  sit  down  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  Indian  basket ;  count  out  the 
strands  of  the  pattern  and  note  how  dif¬ 
ficult  the  task  becomes. 

Into  these  patterns  there  entered  at 
an  early  stage  a  fresh  element  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  primitive  man  looked  out  upon 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
Science  had  not  robbed  him  of  an  imagi¬ 
nation;  the  forces  of  nature,  from  the 
forked  lightning  to  the  blade  of  grass 
pushing  upward  with  the  new  rains, 
were  explained  only  in  the  lore  of  his 
mythology.  His  gods  of  the  wind,  the 
rain,  and  the  sun  were  real  deities  to 
propitiate.  He  lived  close  to  the  heart 
of  Nature.  And,  as  the  hand  serves  the 
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mind,  there  inevitably  appeared  in  his 
work  earnest  efforts  to  interpret  the 
natural  phenomena  about  him,  develop¬ 
ing  in  time  a  rich  symbolism  which  we 
can  only  in  part  understand  or  translate. 

His  pictorial  art,  like  his  designs, 
strikes  out  boldly  for  essentials,  for  lines 
expressing  movement,  action,  life.  He 
was  more  intent  on  recording  impres¬ 
sions  than  in  nice  distinctions  of  tex¬ 
ture,  color,  light  and  shade.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  “impressionists.”  He  even 
recorded  his  ideas  through  pictographs 
in  lieu  of  a  written  language. 

There  entered  then  into  the  technique 
of  his  weaving  certain  nature-derived 
elements,  often  arbitrary  and  unreal. 
Sometimes  we  recognize  the  motif  as 
nature-derived ;  again  it  requires  the  in¬ 
genious  logic  of  an  archaeologist  to  as¬ 
sure  us.  The  interplay  between  the  two 
is  so  intimate  that  it  cannot  be  said  posi¬ 
tively  ;  this  started  in  geometry ;  this  in 
nature.  A  whimsical  twist  in  a  line 
may  have  sent  a  given  pattern  toward 
nature ;  or  again  the  designer  may  have 
done  the  best  he  could  for  nature  under 
the  circumstances.  The  point  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  15.  Is  the  development 
from  1  to  8 ;  or  from  8  to  1 ;  or  from  the 
extremes  to  the  center? 

Now,  from  Fig.  15  there  is  this  to  be 
gained,  of  immediate  application  to  our 
own  problem:  however  much  of  inter¬ 
est  there  may  be  in  primitive  man’s  pic¬ 
tographs,  the  value  of  his  designs  in¬ 
creases  as  they  approach  the  geometric. 
Whatever  motif  he  may  use,  geometry 
furnishes  the  bones. 

You  were  asked,  “What  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  Nature  to  do  for  you?”  Just  this: 
she  may  clothe  your  work  with  fresh 
life  and  interest;  but  you  must  furnish 
the  bones  ;  and  if  the  bones  are  weak  or 
poorly  jointed,  Nature  cannot  hide  the 
fault.  Nature  may  indeed  arouse  latent 
ideas,  and  stimulate  the  imagination ; 
but  the  organic  structure  of  the  design 
rests  with  you.  In  a  final  analysis  its 


beauty  is  dependent  on  line,  form,  and 
tone  adjustment;  failing  there,  it  fails 
as  a  design. 

PROBLEM  (Plate  6)  :  Can  you  not 
bring  to  the  “bones”  of  your  geo¬ 
metric  problems  a  new  element  of  in¬ 
terest  from  nature  ?  Adhere  to  the  limi¬ 
tations — and  possibilities,  too,  it  should 
be  added — proposed  in  the  three  prob¬ 
lems  preceding,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
translate  your  first  convention  from 
nature  into  terms  of  line,  form,  and 
tone.  Insect  life  furnishes  a  suggestive 
and,  at  this  stage,  a  comparatively  safe 
motif.  For  our  purpose  this  motif  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  symbol  characterized  by 
lines  and  areas  combined.  Insects  are 
not  difficult  to  find,  or,  lacking  live 
motifs,  any  book  on  insect  life  will  con¬ 
tain  ample  material.  Better  yet,  though ; 
when  the  idea  of  the  problem  is  fully 
understood  you  may  better  proceed  from 
the  geometric  to  the  development  of  an 
imaginative  symbol.  Compare  the  illus¬ 
trations  shown  in  this  number  of  The 
Craftsman  with  those  in  the  two  num¬ 
bers  preceding  and  you  will  note  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  principles  with  re¬ 
newed  force.  Think  of  the  designs  in 
Plate  6,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
plates,  from  a  big  point  of  view  first. 
Study  them  as  wholes,  as  spottings  of 
space  and  mass  ;  then  gradually  descend 
to  details  in  order  to  find  what  it  is  that 
binds  each  result  together  into  a  unity. 
Analyze  the  disposition  of  the  lines  and 
forms ;  if  you  try  to  change  a  line  or  a 
form,  you  will  discover  very  soon  that 
it  bears  some  important  relation  to  the 
other  lines  and  forms ;  they  are  all  pulling 
together  like  a  good  team  of  horses.  It  is 
this  how  and  why  of  each  element  of  a 
design  that  should  interest  us  as  stu¬ 
dents.  For  example :  in  the  second  bor¬ 
der  of  Plate  6,  the  area  of  white  was 
too  large ;  it  needed  breaking ;  the  two 
little  twisted  lines  at  the  bottom  served 
the  purpose.  Look  for  the  interrelation 
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of  lines  from  unit  to  unit,  binding  them 
together  into  an  organic  whole ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  fourth  one  there  are  two 
units ;  one  the  space  between  the  in¬ 
sects,  the  other  formed  by  the  insects 
themselves  ;  they  are  equally  important, 
though  dominant  interest  is  given  to  the 
latter  by  a  concentration  of  black  for  the 
body.  As  we  are  not  intent  upon  im¬ 
mortalizing  any  particular  insect,  we 
may  treat  the  motif  with  considerable 
liberty ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  geo¬ 
metric  character  of  the  design  decreases, 
consistency  demands  a  correspondingly 
closer  adherence  to  nature’s  type. 

Several  applications  of  the  insect 
motif  to  tiles,  pottery  and  leather  work 
are  shown  in  Plates  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
These  should  be  taken  as  suggestions, 
however,  and  not  pounced  upon  as 


proper  material  for  copy,  else  where  is 
the  value  of  all  this  preaching?  The 
evolution  of  a  design  as  outlined  last 
month  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Is  it  a 
piece  of  pottery  that  is  desired?  Then 
your  design  begins  with  the  first  efforts 
to  define  its  shape  and  ends  only  with 
the  finished  product,  each  part  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  structural  whole.  The  big, 
general  form  would  come  first.  Then 
its  subdivisions,  as  in  Fig.  13-G,  rather 
than  F.  Other  subdivisions  might  give 
such  a  result  as  in  H.  Then  in  the 
completion  of  the  idea  of  the  present 
problem  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
space  and  mass  must  both  be  given  at¬ 
tention.  Which  is  the  unit  after  all,  I 
or  J  ?  To  be  sure  the  interest  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  J ;  but  I  is  a  part  of  the  design 
with  claims  that  cannot  be  ignored. 


TRAINING  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATORS: 
NUMBER  1:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER 


WOULD  you  employ  as  your 
family  physician  a  man  who 
had  received  no  training  for 
his  calling?  Would  you  en¬ 
trust  your  legal  difficulties  to  one 
who  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  and  be¬ 
came  so  because  of  that  desire? 
Would  you  employ  an  architect  who 
had  a  “taste”  for  building  and  based 
his  right  to  bungle  your  contract 
because  of  “taste  untrained”?  Is 
there  any  reason  why,  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  interior-decorator  or  dec¬ 
orator-architect,  a  “love  of  pretty 
things”  should  be  sufficient  cause  to 
start  in  the  profession? 

The  majority  of  students  who  plan 
to  enter  the  professions  of  medicine, 
law  or  architecture,  see  before  them 
a  number  of  years  planned  with  a 
definite  course  of  work  leading  to  a 
definite  result.  Those  who  wish  to 
succeed  professionally  and  to  become 


authorities  in  their  respective  lines, 
plan  work  here  and  abroad,  but  with 
one  point  always  in  view— -that  of 
enlarging  their  knowledge  of  their 
chosen  work. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  aver¬ 
age  student  who  expects  to  become  a 
decorator?  He  has  a  short  course 
in  design  and  painting.  It  is  not  his 
fault  that  he  gets  no  more  from  his 
institution  in  that  particular  course. 
Thus  far  nothing  better  is  offered. 
But  if  the  student  wishes  to  do  work 
which  is  worth  while,  he  will  soon 
see  that  he  must  think  out  a  plan 
for  himself  that  will  lead  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  that  makes  him 
valuable  as  an  adviser  to  his  future 
clients. 

First:  Suppose  you  have  a  house 
given  you  to  do.  Do  you  know 
what  style  of  architecture  it  is? 
Could  you  make  working  drawings 
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of  any  of  the  details?  Is  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  proportion  such  that  you 
know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  and 
why?  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  it 
is  constructed? 

Second :  Suppose  the  house  is 

only  an  average  example, —the  work 
of  an  architect  not  very  well 
equipped  for  his  profession.  Do  you 
know  enough  about  the  effect  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  room 
treatment  to  take  this  house,  and  by 
means  of  subdued  color  and  restraint 
in  line,  produce  something  better  in 
effect  than  the  architect  could  do? 

Third :  If  the  house  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample,  do  you  know  how  to  make 
your  work  the  right  setting  for  what 
this  architect  has  done?  Would 
what  you  do  make  a  unit  of  the 
house  and  not  ruin  the  architect’s 
thought  ? 

Fourth:  When  looking  for  wall 
coverings,  if  the  market  has  nothing 
to  offer  which  is  right,  could  you 
make  a  design  for  paper  or  fabric 
that  would  meet  the  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  as  well  as  the  artistic? 

Fifth :  When  ordering  the  cur¬ 
tains  could  you  give  specifications 
for  making  them?  Have  you  ever 
made  curtains? 

Sixth :  Do  you  know  anything  of 
weaving  rugs  or  the  making  of  car¬ 
pets?  Would  your  opinion  be  safe 
for  your  client  to  follow  in  purchases 
for  the  new  house? 

Seventh :  Could  you  tell  by  look¬ 
ing  at  a  piece  of  furniture  whether 
it  is  well  constructed  or  right  in 
type  for  the  place  intended?  If  the 
color  of  the  wood  were  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  could  you  give  directions  as  to 
stain  and  finish? 

Eighth :  When  you  finished  the 
house,  was  it  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
your  client?  Did  you  try  to  give 
him  the  personal  satisfaction  of  own¬ 
ing  something  which  he  wanted,  but 


which  was  better  than  he  could  have 
obtained  because  of  your  knowledge 
and  skill? 

Ninth:  Were  you  able  to  make 
estimates  and  quote  prices  on  your 
work?  As  some  one  said,  “Two  of 
the  essential  points  in  a  decorator’s 
equipment  are  arithmetic  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.” 

A  serious  profession,  you  say,  an 
exaggerated  demand  upon  one.  Not 
at  all ;  but  a  work  worthy  of  the 
best  possible  equipment.  I  have  not 
dwelt  upon  the  art  side  of  this. 
Your  work  is  not  worth  considering 
if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  best 
principles  of  art,  and  your  art,  if 
not  constructively  sound,  is  wanting. 
It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
work  of  a  decorator-architect  is  ten 
per  cent,  art  and  ninety  per  cent, 
construction ;  that  ten  per  cent, 
makes  the  individual  expression,  but 
the  ninety  per  cent,  of  construction 
is  what  makes  it  reasonable. 

How  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
student  to  gain  knowledge  in  this 
line  which  would  give  him  a  profes¬ 
sional  standing — equal  to  that  of  the 
other  artistic  professions? 

If  you  go  into  the  work  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  the  commercial  output 
as  your  basis  for  work  you  will  at 
once  lower  your  standard  artistically. 
Have  as  part  of  your  training  a 
thorough  course  in  painting  until 
you  can  look  at  color  from  the  paint¬ 
er’s  viewpoint.  Be  willing  to  work 
faithfully  over  this  color  problem. 
Then  go  into  the  market  and  here  and 
there  assemble  your  stuffs  with  the 
trained  color  sense  back  of  your  work. 

The  most  beautiful  color  is  to  be 
had  from  the  wealth  of  material 
which  we  have  in  our  wholesale 
houses — but  combinations  in  color 
and  texture  can  rarely  be  had  from 
one  stock. 

While  you  are  painting  and  draw- 
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ing  take  up  your  design,  but  when 
you  make  a  design  immediately  find 
out  how  it  could  be  applied.  If  for 
a  wall  paper  do  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  you  know  the  mechanical  process 
which  produces  that  paper  and  what 
your  limitations  as  a  designer  will 
be.  Take  each  problem  as  it  comes 
and  get  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  it.  If  you  do 
this  you  will  soon  see  that  the  ability 
to  combine  a  few  attractive  colors 
and  make  interesting  sketches  is  only 
the  primary  course  in  your  chosen 
work.  If  you  have  been  earnest  to 
this  point  in  your  study  you  will 
begin  to  feel  the  need  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanical  drawing.  If  you 
design  furniture  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  designs  in  the  solid  and 
you  realize  that  work  on  paper  will 
not  give  adequate  results  in  wood. 
You  must  work  in  the  material  itself 
before  you  can  make  the  simple  di¬ 
rect  drawing  that  your  mechanic  can 
execute.  Be  broad  enough  to  look  at 
his  labor  with  the  constructive  limi¬ 
tations  in  your  mind.  You  can’t  do 
this  thoroughly  until  you  have 
worked  at  the  bench.  Then  will 
come  to  you  a  breadth  and  quality 
in  your  design  that  you  have  never 
realized  when  you  worked  only  from 
the  studio. 

This  will  mean  work  in  manual 
training — either  such  a  course  as  our 
good  institutions  now  have,  or  you 
can  apprentice  yourself  to  some  ex¬ 
cellent  cabinet  maker.  Pay  him  for 
the  use  of  tools  and  shop.  The  latter 
course  will  give  you  an  idea  of  com¬ 
mercial  values  that  no  training  in 
a  school  will  ever  offer.  He  will 
have  direct  methods  in  gaining  re¬ 
sults  which  will  give  you  valuable 
lessons  in  saving  time. 

You  must  learn  as  soon  as  possible 
where  you  stand  as  a  commercial 
asset.  The  average  craftsman  has  an 


inflated  idea  of  his  value  in  dollars 
and  cents.  You  must  have  value  and 
give  value  before  you  can  ask  for  it. 
Can  your  output  at  the  bench  equal 
or  excel  what  hundreds  of  others  are 
doing? 

After  you  have  these  basic  princi¬ 
ples  in  your  grasp — then  what? 
Make  a  commercial  connection  that 
you  may  know  how  work  is  exe¬ 
cuted.  No  school  has  a  course  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration  that  is  taught  by 
the  man  in  the  field,  who  can  give 
the  direct  practical  help  in  the  use 
of  materials.  For  example — how  are 
wall  coverings  applied,  paper,  canvas 
and  tapestry?  What  conditions 
might  exist  in  the  plaster  that  would 
ruin  your  material  and  how  could 
you  overcome  them?  This  kind  of 
information  comes  only  from  the 
workman  and  not  from  the  theorist. 

You  will  probably  be  worth  less 
than  nothing  to  your  firm  for  the 
first  three  months.  If  any  one  will 
take  you  for  that  period  and  you  can 
get  in  exchange  the  experience  you 
need,  grasp  the  opportunity.  If  you 
have  the  right  material  in  you,  you 
will  be  glad  to  gain  this  practical 
experience  after  the  theoretical  work 
which  did  not  fit  you  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  In  the  quiet  of  your 
studio  you  have  been  inclined  to 
dream  over  your  work,  when  many 
a  time  good  clear  thinking  would 
have  produced  better  results.  It  is 
this  contact  of  people  with  system¬ 
atic  methods  that  will  help  you  eventu¬ 
ally  to  apply  your  ability  in  the  right 
way.  If  you  do  this  earnestly  for  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will 
know  your  weak  points,  and  one  of  the 
first  necessities  will  be  the  knowledge 
of  architecture. 

No  problem  in  interior  treatment 
can  be  carried  out  successfully  with¬ 
out  an  appreciation  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  side.  The  decorator’s  work  on 
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the  walls  and  the  choice  of  hangings 
should  show  that  his  cooperation 
with  the  architect  is  intelligent. 
How  can  this  be  done  without  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject? 
If  you  care  to  do  this  larger  thing 
then  you  must  strive  for  the  larger 
equipment. 

If  there  is  personally  a  love  for  all 
the  phases  of  this  profession  and  you 
endeavor  to  make  each  problem 
which  is  presented  as  complete  an 
expression,  artistically  and  construc¬ 
tively,  as  your  limitations  will  allow, 
you  will  gradually  feel  that  you  are 
adapting  an  ideal  to  workaday  uses. 
Isn’t  that  the  real  mission  of  the 
decorator?  For  ideal  houses  of  un¬ 
limited  expenditure  are  not  to  be  had 
among  any  class,  but  a  fixed  sum  to 


THE  BASIS  OF  TRUE 

*TAHE  true  method  of  making  a  room 
beautiful  is  to  make  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  things  in  it  beautiful ; 
so  much  is  this  true  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  design  a  really 
beautiful  room  that  is  to  have  no  use¬ 
ful  work  done  in  it  or  natural  life  lived 
in  it.  An  architect  called  upon  to  de¬ 
sign  a  room  in  which  nothing  more 
earnest  is  to  be  done  than  to  gossip 
over  afternoon  teas  has  a  sad  job. 

For  a  room  must  always  derive  its 
dignity  or  meanness  from,  and  reflect 
somewhat,  the  character  and  kind  of 
occupation  which  is  carried  on  in  it. 
For  instance,  the  studio  of  an  artist,  the 
study  of  a  man  of  letters,  the  workshop 
of  a  carpenter,  or  the  kitchen  of  a  farm¬ 
house,  each  in  its  position  and  degree, 
derives  a  dignity  and  interest  from  the 
work  done  in  it.  And  the  things  in  the 
room  bear  some  relation  to  that  work, 


spend  for  a  definite  purpose  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found. 

After  you  have  gained  in  training 
the  best  our  country  has  to  offer  and 
you  have  had  several  years  of  per¬ 
sonal  development  through  your 
business,  then  comes  the  desire  to 
see  and  study  the  fine  examples  in 
architecture,  furniture  and  painting 
which  the  older  countries  offer. 

This  very  pressure  in  our  business 
conditions  should  teach  the  decorator 
that  what  is  needed  in  our  country  i-s 
not  a  home  which  complicates  living 
by  multiplication  of  detail,  but  one 
which  produces  through  the  beauty 
of  restraint  in  line,  color  and  form 
the  kind  of  home  which  the  average 
busy  American  needs  for  the  good 
of  himself,  his  family  and  society. 
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and  will  be  the  furniture  and  surround¬ 
ings  natural  to  it ;  as  the  bench  and 
tools  in  the  carpenter’s  shop ;  the  easels 
and  canvases  in  the  studio ;  the  books 
and  papers  in  the  study ;  and  the  bright 
pans  and  crockery  in  the  kitchen.  All 
these  lend  a  sense  of  active,  useful,  hu¬ 
man  life  to  the  room,  which  redeems  it 
from  vulgarity,  though  it  be  the  sim¬ 
plest  possible ;  and  no  amount  of  deco¬ 
ration  or  ornamentation  can  give  dig¬ 
nity  or  homeliness  to  a  room  which  is 
used  as  a  show  room,  or  in  which  no 
regular  useful  life  is  lived.  For  in  the 
work  room  all  things  have  a  place,  by 
reason  of  their  usefulness,  which  gives 
a  sense  of  fitness  and  repose  entirely 
wanting  in  a  room  where  a  place  has 
obviously  had  to  be  found  for  every¬ 
thing,  as  in  a  drawing  room.  (From 
“The  Smaller  Middle  Class  House,”  by 
Barry  Parker.) 
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SUCH  minute  instructions  as  to 
metal  work  have  been  given  in  the 
two  numbers  of  The  Craftsman 
preceding  this,  that  we  feel  now 
that  any  students  or  home  workers  who 
have  been  following  our  line  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  craft  must  have  a  fairly  good 
understanding  of  the  materials  to  be 
used,  the  tools  required  and  the  main 
outlines  of  the  method  of  working.  A 
full  list  of  tools  was  given  with  the  first 
lesson  in  the  October  number,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it  here, 
and  for  the  models  shown  there  is  no 
list  of  materials  required  other  than  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  description  of  the  method 
of  making  each  piece.  All  the  models 
illustrated  are  simple  to  a  degree,  and 
should  harmonize  excellently,  not  only 
with  pieces  made  from  the  designs 
which  have  preceded  them,  but  with  any 
simple  good  metal  pieces  or  furnishings. 

The  first  design  given  is  for  a  pair 
of  book  racks,  of  which  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  show  only  one,  as  this  gives 
every  detail  of  the  construction.  Cut 
from  No.  18  gauge  copper  a  strip  12 
inches  long  by  514  inches  wide,  with 
both  ends  clipped  at  the  corners  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Mark  a  bor¬ 
der  about  one  inch  in  depth  all  around 


this  strip.  Hammer  the  metal  inside  of 
this  border  with  the  ball-pein  of  the 
hammer,  so  that  the  portion  spoken  of 
will  round  outward,  leaving  a  concave 
space  on  the  inside.  This  hammering 
should  be  done  only  on  half  of  the  12- 
inch  strip,  which  then  should  be  bent  in 
the  middle  at  right  angles  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  inside  of  the  concave 
piece  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  sheet 
of  lighter  metal — about  No.  20  gauge. 
The  two  pieces  should  be  riveted  to¬ 
gether  as  shown,  with  the  holes  on  the 
inside  countersunk,  and  the  rivet  heads 
filed  off  so  that  they  will  not  scratch  the 
books.  A  piece  of  sheepskin  should  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  with  shellac. 

The  next  piece  given  is  a  wall  recep¬ 
tacle  for  letters,  papers,  photographs, 
and  such  small  articles.  When  finished 
it  is  9  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  and  4 
inches  deep.  First  cut  a  piece  of  copper, 
shaping  it  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
remembering  that  the  back,  sides,  and 
front  piece  are  all  made  from  one  piece 
of  metal,  so  that  both  picture  and  detail 
drawing  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
cutting  out  the  pattern.  To  do  this, 
mark  out  on  a  sheet  of  copper  the  back, 
and  then  the  sides,  allowing  ^2  inch 
extra  length  on  the  bottom  of  each  side, 
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to  be  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  side. 
Mark  out  the  bottom,  and  also  the  front 
piece.  Next  bend  the  bottom  at  right 
angles  with  the  back,  and  then  bend  the 
front  piece  up  at  right  angles  with  the 
bottom.  Bend  the  sides  out  also  at  right 
angles.  Next  make  a  center  partition 
with  a  flange  bent  back  on  each  end  as 
shown  in  the  detailed  drawing  of  the 
side.  Rivet  this  flange  to  the  sides,  and 
lastly,  cut  out  the  two  cor¬ 
ner  pieces,  setting  these 
over  the  corner,  and  rivet¬ 
ing  as  shown  in  the  draw¬ 
ing. 

The  candlestick,  which 
is  the  third  model,  should 
measure  6  inches  in  height 
when  completed,  and  the 
pan  should  be  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  method  of 
making  the  pan  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  making  the 
trays  described  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man.  The  stem  is  about  i 
inch  in  diameter  when  com¬ 
pleted,  and  is  made  of  a 
flat  piece  of  metal,  riveted 
to  the  side  and  flared  out 
at  the  top.  The  bottom  is 
also  flared  sufficiently  to 


rivet  to  the  pan.  The  handle  is  cut  and 
hammered  in  a  concave  form.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  the  rivet  holes  should 
be  countersunk,  and  the  heads  of  the 
rivets  filed  off  flush. 

To  make  the  fern  dish,  of  which  the 
design  is  given  here,  a  strip  of  metal 
28  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide  should 
first  be  cut,  and  then  an  inch  border 
marked  off  at  either  edge.  For  this  a 
chisel  should  be  used,  of  which  the  edge 
has  been  beveled  down  dull  and  smooth. 
Follow  the  line  which  has  been  marked 
and  hammer  down  a  line  that  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  strip  on  either 
edge.  Hammer  the  whole  surface  of 
the  piece  inside  of  the  border  with  the 
ball-pein  of  the  hammer,  leaving  the 
border  flat  and  plain.  Bend  the  strip 
around,  joining  the  ends  together  with 
about  a  i-inch  lap,  and  rivet  firmly. 
Make  the  scrolls  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  rivet  them  through  circle  after 
the  bottom  has  been  soldered  on.  The 
bottom  is  simply  a  disk  cut  to  the  exact 
size  of  the  cylinder.  Lay  the  disk  flat, 
and  set  the  cylinder  upon  it,  soldering 

all  around  the 
n  inside  where 
t  h  e  y  j  o  i  n . 
Then  file  the 
outer  edge 
well,  and  also 
the  joint,  as 
this  leaves 
eve  rything 
smooth,  and 
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makes  the  dish  watertight.  This  dish 
may  be  made  in  any  size  desired,  and 
either  round  or  oval.  If  a  clay  pot  is 
used  inside,  the  dish  should  be  made 
about  Yz  inch  larger  than  the  pot. 

The  design  for  an  oil  lamp  is  one 
we  like  very  much,  as  it  is  both 
structural  and  decorative,  and  yet  is 
about  as  simple  as  a  lamp  can  be 
made.  Before  doing  any  of  the  metal 
work,  a  round  base  of  quartered  oak 
should  be  made,  9  inches  in  diameter 
and  %  inch  thick.  The  oak  should  be 
stained  a  dark  brown,  and  carefully 
waxed  and  rubbed.  The  fount  proper 
that  holds  the  oil  can  be  purchased  at 
any  shop  which  carries  such  articles. 
This  fount  will  give  the  size  for  the 
cylinder,  which  should  be  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  a  trifle  larger  than  the  fount, 
that  the  latter  may  fit  easily  into  the 
cylinder.  For  making  the  cylinder  the 


metal  should  be  cut  according  to  the 
measurements  of  the  fount  selected,  and 
hammered  well  before  bending.  After 
it  is  bent  to  the  circular  shape,  the  ends 
should  be  riveted  together,  the  metal 
lapping  about  y2  inch.  The  rivet  heads 


COPPER  LAMP  WITH  SHADE 
OF  METAL  AND  SILK. 


should  be  countersunk  on  the  inside, 
allowing  the  fount  to  slip  easily  in  and 
out.  The  bottom  should 
next  be  made.  The  diam¬ 
eter  of  this  should  be  2 
inches  greater  than  that  of 
the  cylinder.  After  the 
disk  is  cut  out,  a  circle 
should  be  marked  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  leaving 
a  border  1  inch  wide  all 
around.  If  this  is  done 
accurately,  the  inner  circle 
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JARDINIERE,  WOOD  AND  METAL. 

should  be  precisely  the  size  of  the  cylin¬ 
der.  Then  hold  the  disk  at  a  slight 
angle  downward  on  a  piece  of  iron  held 
in  the  vise,  and  hammer  down  the 
outer  circle  all  around.  The  iron  that 
is  in  the  vise  should  be  slightly  curved, 
and  have  the  edge  beveled,  but  not 
sharp  enough  to  cut  the  metal.  Then 
set  the  cylinder  in  the  bottom  with  the 
rim  coming  up  all  around,  and  rivet  the 
two  together  as  shown.  The  top  of  the 
cylinder  should  be  slightly  flared,  just 
enough  to  fit  the  shoulder  of  the  fount. 
The  standard  of  the  lamp  is  made  from 
No.  14  gauge  copper,  with  strips  12 
inches  long  by  1%  inches  wide,  cut  and 
hammered  out  at  each  end  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  These  pieces  should  be  well 
hammered,  in  order  to  stiffen  them,  and 
then  riveted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  band  and  to  the  wood  base,  using 


copper  rivets.  Washers  should  be  used 
on  the  under  side  of  the  base,  these 
washers  being  countersunk  into  a  shal¬ 
low  auger-hole.  Shellac  well  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  under  side  of  the  base,  and 
apply  sheepskin  or  felt.  All  the  metal 
work  should  be  hammered  and  finished 
before  assembling  the  parts  of  the  lamp. 
In  fact,  this  rule  applies  to  metal  work 
in  general. 

The  shade  of  the  lamp  is  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  measurements  as  the 
shade  shown  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  Craftsman,  in  which  is  published 
the  picture  and  detail  of  a  copper  lamp¬ 
shade.  The  design  is  different,  the  one 
shown  here  being  much  simpler,  but  the 
same  measurements  may  be  followed. 
The  making  of  the  silk  lining,  and  the 
manner  of  connecting  it  by  means  of  a 
wire  frame  to  the  metal  part  of  the 
shade,  are  described  fully  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  November  number, 
and  if  these  are  followed  carefully,  there 
will  not  only  be  no  difficulty  about  mak¬ 
ing  this  shade  so  that  it  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  there  should  be  a  good 
deal  of  suggestion  for  original  design¬ 
ing  based  on  the  same  general  rules. 

The  last  design  shown  in  this  group 
is  that  of  a  jardiniere,  which  should 
prove  a  very  effective  addition  to  the 
furnishings  of  a  room.  The  base  is  of 
wood,  12  inches  square,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lamp  base.  The 
most  desirable  wood  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  piece  is  almost  invariably 
quartered  white  oak.  The  metal  sides 
of  the  jardiniere  are  made  from  four 
pieces  of  copper  or  brass.  These  are, 
when  finished,  22  inches  high,  with  a 
1 -inch  flange  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Each  piece  is  8  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
allowing  for  a  i-inch  flange  angle  at  the 
edges  of  each  panel.  These  flanges  are 
to  be  riveted  together.  Cut  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  perpendicular  flange,  meas¬ 
uring  about  1  inch  square  at  the  top, 
and  bend  the  panel  down  and  outward. 
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Do  the  same  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel.  Then  fit  a  copper  bottom  inside 
this,  having  a  flange  upward  that  is  to 
be  soldered  to  the  inside  of  the  panels. 
The  corners  should  be  soldered  through¬ 
out,  so  that  no  water  can  leak  through. 
Drill  holes  in  the  bottom  flanges,  and 
rivet  these  to  the  base  in  the  same  way 
as  described  in  the  riveting  of  the  lamp 
standard  to  the  base.  A  plain  detail  is 
shown  just  below  the  picture,  giving  a 
view  of  the  bottom  of  the  jardiniere. 

STENCIL  WORK. 

THE  designs  and  instructions  for 
needle  work  given  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  for  November  related  solely  to 
patterns  and  stitches  suitable  for  use  on 
hand-woven  linen  and  homespun,  and 
were  designed  for  table  runners,  center- 
pieces,  doilies,  scarfs,  etc.  The  pieces 
shown  in  the  illustrations  accompanying 
the  present  article  are  all  curtains,  and 
are  executed  in  a  combination  of  stencil 
work  and  embroidery  upon  Shaiki  silk, 
which  is  a  rough,  unevenly  woven  silk 
having  the  woof  so  prominent  that  it 
gives  the  texture  almost  the  effect  of  be¬ 
ing  ribbed  across.  When  these  silks  are 
held  up  against  the  light  as  they  would 
appear  when  hanging  in  a  window  this 
ribbed  look  is  very  marked,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  sufficiently  uneven  in  texture  to 
give  a  delightfully  varied  color  effect, 
so  that,  for  instance,  a  corn  color  will 
run  from  the  deepest  shades  of  ripe  corn 
up  to  the  palest  tints  of  the  same  hue. 
There  is  no  shading  or  other  effort  to 
produce  this  effect,  as  it  arises  solely 
from  the  different  way  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  material  take  the  dye, 
and  when  the  silk  is  lying  in  a  mass 
against  an  opaque  surface  it  appears  to 
be  one  sheet  of  unbroken  color,  there 
remaining  nothing  of  the  varying  tones 
but  a  slight  sparkle  where  the  ribbed 
surface  catches  the  light. 

This  material  was  chosen  as  a  ground- 
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work  for  the  designs  shown  here  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  fitting  that  we  know 
of  for  this  use.  However,  they  may  be 
applied  to  any  material  chosen — canvas, 
linen,  cotton  or  silk,  of  any  weave  or 
texture,  and  the  designs  may  be  adapted 
to  portieres,  bed  spreads,  scarfs,  table 
runners,  centerpieces — in  fact,  to  any 
use  for  which  a  fabric  decorated  with 
printing  or  embroidery  may  be  desired. 

The  illustrations  here  give  hardly  any 
conception  of  the  charm  of  the  stenciled 
silk  itself,  especially  when  it  is  held  up 
against  the  light.  No.  i  is  for  the  bottom 
of  a  curtain.  It  gives  almost  a  trellis  ef¬ 
fect,  circular  openings  being  left  in  a 
mass  of  conventionalized  dogwood  blos¬ 
soms  and  stems  which  are  stenciled  in 
dull  leaf-green  upon  Shaiki  silk  that 
shows  the  pale,  luminous  yellow-green 
seen  in  young  corn-silk.  The  centers 
of  the  blossoms  are  picked  out  in  satin 
stitch,  the  silk  used  being  the  deep 
shade  of  the  ripe  corn,  and  giving  a 
jeweled  effect  that  forms  the  accent  of 
the  whole  design. 

The  same  silk  is  shown  in  No.  2, 
which  has  an  all  over  spot  design  of 
which  dogwood  blossoms  again  form 
the  motif.  This  design  takes  the  form 
of  circular  medallions  five  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  the  outer  edge  of  each  medal¬ 
lion  being  formed  by  the  stems,  which 
enclose  three  blossoms  with  each  center 
embroidered  in  knots  of  com  colored 
silk  as  described  above. 

No.  3  gives  a  slight  variation  of  the 
all  over  spot  design,  this  being  a  tri¬ 
angular  medallion  enclosing  three  blos¬ 
soms  with  the  centers  jeweled  by  a 
small  embroidered  knot.  This  design  is 
stenciled  in  dull  leaf-brown  on  a 
groundwork  of  silk  that  is  the  color  of 
sunburnt  straw.  The  little  embroidered 
centers  are  vivid  olive  green. 

No.  4  shows  a  design  that  runs  across 
the  bottom  and  up  the  inner  edge  of  a 
curtain.  This  is  also  conventionalized 
from  a  floral  motif  and  is  stenciled  in 
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dull  leaf-green  upon  silk  of  a  warm  soft 
corn  color.  The  embroidered  knots  that 
form  the  centers  of  the  flowers  are  of  a 
corn  color  paler  than  the  silk.  Another 
attractive  execution  of  this  design  is  to 
stencil  it  in  golden  brown  tones  upon 
silk  of  a  light  silvery  straw  color,  the 
embroidered  centers  of  the  blossoms  be¬ 
ing  done  in  brown  of  a  rather  darker 
shade  than  the  paint  used  in  the  stencil. 

No.  5  also  shows  a  design  that  is  car¬ 
ried  across  the  bottom  and  up  the  inner 
edge  of  the  curtain.  This  is  a  conven¬ 
tionalized  hop  blossom  with  leaves,  sten¬ 
ciled  in  olive  green  upon  silk  of  a  dull 
rich  gold  color.  The  embroidered  knots 
are  in  bright  terra-cotta  silk. 

No.  6  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all  in 
its  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  coloring. 
The  silk  is  of  a  pale  strange  shade  that 
has  in  it  tones  of  apricot,  corn,  straw 
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and  ivory,  and  yet  cannot  be  called  any 
one  of  them,  and  the  tops  of  the  conven¬ 
tionalized  trees  are  stenciled  in  such 
pale  tones  of  brown  that  they  tone  in 
with  the  silk  rather  than  contrast  with 
it,  and  change  with  every  light  and 
shadow,  sometimes  showing  very 
strongly  and  at  other  times  seeming  al¬ 
most  invisible.  The  stems  of  the  trees 
are  very  soft  brownish  olive  at  the  top, 
changing  to  clear  brown  with  a  greenish 
tint  at  the  bottom,  and  the  strip  of 
ground  is  all  in  a  blending  of  the  two 
tones  of  brown  and  olive. 

All  of  th^se  designs  are  equally  ef¬ 
fective  when  hanging  against  the  light 
or  when  lying  in  a  heap  so  that  the 
coloring  is  opaque  instead  of  trans¬ 
lucent.  The  great  charm  of  this  work 
lies  partly  in  its  simplicity  and  partly  in 
its  adaptability  to  all  uses  and  its  un¬ 
failing  attractiveness.  Of  all  forms  of 
decoration  it  perhaps  lends  itself  the 
most  easily  to  general  decorative  use, 
as  stenciling  of  course  may  be  applied  to 
almost  anything. 

The  materials  used  by  the  worker 
who  does  this  stenciling  are :  Benzine ; 
one  flat  stencil  brush  (small)  ;  one  round 
stencil  brush  (large)  ;  white  blotting 
paper  (large  sheets)  ;  an  outfit  of  any 
good  oil  colors  in  tubes ;  oil  board  or 
stencil  paper  for  cutting  the  design ; 
plenty  of  thumb-tacks  or  large  sized 
common  pins ;  plenty  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  method  of  working  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  First  of  all,  true  and  square  your 
paper  accurately,  then  draw  your  design 
as  directed  in  the  diagram  given  here, 
and  trace  on  stencil  paper  by  holding  it 
against  a  window.  This  method  is  apt 
to  be  more  accurate  and  clear  in  outline 
than  when  the  design  is  transferred  by 
using  impression  paper.  Baste  all  hems 
carefully,  as  this  is  a  great  help  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  design  accurately  on  the  ma¬ 
terial.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  the  edges  of  the  stencil  are  ex¬ 
actly  true  with  each  edge  of  the  hem  in 
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working  out  a  border  design.  In  an  all 
over  design  one  has  to  use  the  figure  di¬ 
rectly  underneath  or  at  the  side  as  a 
register  mark,  being  sure  that  the 
threads  of  the  material  are  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible.  Blotting  paper 
should  be  put  on  a  board  or  table  where 
the  material  and  the  design  may  be 
pinned  firmly  over  it.  First  pin  the 
corners  of  the  stencil  firmly  and  care¬ 
fully.  Then  place  pins  or  tacks  wher¬ 
ever  the  paper  does  not  lie  perfectly 
tight  to  the  material.  The  more  the 
stencil  is  pinned  to  the  material  the  less 
danger  there  is  of  blurring  the  edges  of 
your  design.  It  is  necessary  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  remember  always  to  put  your 
pins  or  tacks  in  the  same  holes,  other¬ 
wise  the  paint  will  run  through  and 
make  polka  dots  where  they  are  not  de¬ 
sired.  The  blotting  paper  is  used  to 
absorb  any  superfluous  moisture  which 
would  otherwise  run  and  destroy  the 
clean-cut  effect  of  the  edges. 

Take  an  old  tin  plate.  Fold  an  old 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  three  or  four  times 
to  make  a  pad  and  fasten  this  firmly  to 
the  plate.  Mix  your  paint  smoothly  with 
benzine  until  it  is  about  the  consistency 
of  very  thin  cream.  Any  dye  may  be 
used  in  the  place  of  paint,  but  we  have 
found  oils  a  little  surer  and  more  apt  to 
be  permanent.  Saturate  the  pad  thor¬ 
oughly  with  your  color  and  apply  your 
brush  to  the  pad  instead  of  directly  to 
the  paint.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  stenciling  is  to  remember  to 
keep  your  brush  as  dry  as  possible,  com¬ 
patible  with  extracting  any  color  from 
it.  When  you  have  applied  the  brush 
to  your  paint  pad,  rub  it  two  or  three 
times  over  any  piece  of  cloth  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  brush  is  not  too  wet.  Then 
rub  the  brush  firmly  and  fully  across 
your  stencil,  pressing  the  edges  of  the 
design  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ma¬ 


terials  to  prevent  running  and  also  to 
prevent  tearing  the  stencil.  The  stencil 
brush  should  be  of  short  stiff  bristles. 
Any  ordinary  bristle  brush  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  bristles  cut  until  they 
are  not  more  than  an  inch  long. 

After  the  design  has  been  applied 
place  thin  cloth  or  blotting  paper  over 
the  work  and  press  thoroughly  with  a 
hot  iron.  This  pressing  incorporates 
the  color  with  the  cloth  and  helps  to  set 
it  firmly  so  that  it  will  not  either  rub  or 
fade. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this 
method  of  stenciling  is  that  the  sten¬ 
ciled  fabric  will  wash  or  clean  per¬ 
fectly  and  the  colors  are  fast  under  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light.  This  does  away 
with  the  element  of  impermanence  that 
detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  so  much 
beautiful  and  delicate  work. 

By  careful  examination  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  needle¬ 
work  occupies  but  a  minor  place  in 
these  particular  designs,  giving  more 
the  effect  of  little  jewels  than  anything 
else.  The  stenciling  has  more  or  less 
the  effect  of  sinking  into  the  fabric, 
leaving  a  soft,  delicate  color  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  material  rather  than 
contrasts  with  it.  Without  the  accent 
given  by  the  needlework  these  designs 
might  be  somewhat  lacking  in  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  little  snaps  of  color  that  are 
stitched  in  here  and  there  catch  the 
light  with  a  sparkle  that  not  only  gives 
life  to  the  whole  design,  but  redeems  it 
from  vagueness.  We  show  here  per¬ 
haps  the  minimum  use  of  needlework 
with  stenciling.  It  can  be  varied  or  in¬ 
creased  according  to  the  design  or  the 
fancy  of  the  worker,  in  some  cases  a 
very  effective  result  being  produced  by 
outlining  each  figure  in  silk  as  well  as 
putting  in  the  centers  with  satin  stitch 
or  French  knots. 
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PIONEER  WORK  OF  WOMEN  IN  TASTEFUL 
AND  ECONOMICAL  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


WHEN  women  wake  up,  and 
actually  think,  they  are  far 
less  likely  to  move  in  tradition¬ 
al  ruts  than  men.  Looking  back 
through  the  development  of  the  race,  we 
find  women  mainly  unaccustomed  to 
original  thinking;  we  find  them  obedi¬ 
ent  to  or  rebellious  of  other  thought,  as 
the  case  may  have  been,  but  seldom  self- 
reliant  or  logical  in  judgment,  or  cre¬ 
ative  in  purpose. 

And  yet,  now  that  women  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  competent  wage-earners  and 
forced  to  face  responsibility  without  ad¬ 
vice,  they  are,  along  certain  lines  where 
their  experience  has  been  greatest, 
proving  themselves  more  definitely  orig¬ 
inal,  more  fearless  of  tradition  than  men 
have  been  in  the  same  field. 

This  statement  can  be  proved  in  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  endeavor  which  women 
have  lately  invaded ;  in  this  article  we 
will  take  up  but  one  profession,  that  of 
interior  decoration,  wherein,  from  The 
Craftsman  point  of  view,  women  have 
in  the  last  few  years  accomplished  the 
most  original  and  practical  work,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  good  taste,  comfort  and 
economy,  and  forgetting  wholly  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  masculine  professional  dec¬ 
orator.  And  it  seems  reasonable  that 
women’s  work  should  excel  just  here. 
For  generations,  for  centuries,  they 
have  had  the  bitter  inconvenience  of 


badly  planned  homes ;  they  have  taken 
fifty  steps  where  five  would  serve,  be¬ 
cause  the  architect  did  not  think;  they 
have  lived  in  ugly  environment,  expen¬ 
sive  and  inconvenient,  because  the  deco¬ 
rator  did  not  think ;  and  they  have  put 
up  with  discordant  fittings,  because 
manufacturers  did  not  think. 

It  seems  but  logical  that  when  at  last 
houses  are  finished  inside,  or  built,  by 
women,  that  difficulties  known  only  to 
women  should  be  overcome,  and  that 
beauty  and  comfort  should  be  voted 
more  essential  than  worn-out,  moth- 
eaten  theories,  the  tattered  edges  of 
which  have  been  left  over  from  archi¬ 
tects’  hobbies  of  the  mound-building 
days. 

And  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  women  who  have  spent  their  days 
very  largely  in  their  homes,  should  have 
as  decorators  a  far  better  and  more 
practical  method  of  making  said  homes 
attractive  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  con¬ 
venient  without  regard  to  theory  or  rule. 

In  dealing  widely  with  modern  archi¬ 
tects  and  decorators,  The  Craftsman 
has  found  it  an  almost  invariable  rule 
that,  especially  in  the  small  homes  where 
economy  must  be  considered,  women 
decorators  are  getting  at  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  artistic  effects  with  small  cost 
far  more  creatively  than  men  of  much 
greater  fame.  And  yet,  women  deco- 
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rators  who  are  doing  original  and  beau¬ 
tiful  work  are  practically  still  unknown. 
And  one  wonders  how  much  credit  they 
will  ever  receive  for  the  pioneer  work 
they  are  doing  in  developing  an  almost 
wholly  new  idea  of  decoration  for  the 
more  simple  American  homes. 

Mrs.  Bookwalter’s  work  along  these 
lines  has  already  been  set  forth  in  The 
Craftsman.  The  very  unusual  work 
done  by  the  firm  of  Muchmore  & 
Lewis  (two  New  York  women  of  wide 
culture  and  experience)  also  shows  a 
great  originality  and  an  exquisite  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  real  needs  of  the  ideal 
American  home.  And  there  are  num¬ 
berless  other  examples,  which  we  shall 
hope  to  present  from  time  to  time  in 
proof  of  our  point  of  view. 

In  this  issue  we  are  showing  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  decorative  designs  of  Miss 
Bessie  Marble  Menage,  who  is  young 
in  the  field,  but  who  approaches  her 
work  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  cour¬ 
ageous  pioneer.  The  work  of  hers  which 
has  just  come  to  our  notice  is  the  doing 
over  of  a  house  forty  years  old  (that 
most  impossible  period  of  American 
building),  the  property  of  Judge  W.  K. 
James,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

The  first  disadvantage  which  Miss 
Menage  had  to  cope  with  was  the  high 
ceilings  of  moderate  sized  rooms,  from 
eleven  feet  up ;  and,  second,  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  old  furniture  had  to 
reappear  amid  new  decorations ;  also 
many  of  the  rugs,  durable  and  good  but 
of  the  olden  times,  had  to  be  used  to 
suggest  schemes  of  decoration. 

The  rooms  which  furnish  the  most 
interesting  idea  of  her  plans  are  the 
halls,  two  libraries,  sitting  room,  dining 
room  and  four  bedrooms.  She  had  first 
of  all  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  end¬ 
less  wall  space.  Instead  of  the  usual 
idea  of  deep  wall  paper  friezes,  Miss 
Menage  decided,  without  any  regard  to 
precedent,  to  lower  the  effect  of  wall 
space  throughout  the  house  by  original 


and  highly  decorative  stencil  friezes. 
She  next  approached  the  question  of 
color,  and,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  a  certain  quaintness  of  effect,  she 
did  both  upper  and  lower  halls  and  all 
the  lower  rooms  in  a  pinkish-brown 
paint,  a  kind  of  dove  tone  which  was  at 
once  quiet  and  cheerful;  both  plaster 
and  woodwork  were  done  the  same 
shade,  the  wood  going  a  tone  darker 
because  of  the  greater  absorption  of 
paint.  The  paint  in  question  was  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  by  the  town  painter,  and 
although  of  oil  and  durable,  it  went  on 
with  a  dull  finish  that  brought  out  on 
both  wood  and  plaster  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  texture.  As  the  halls  were 
narrow  and  high,  of  the  ultra  old-fash¬ 
ioned  variety,  they  carried  no  decora¬ 
tion.  The  floors  were  covered  with  gray 
terry,  and  antique  Oriental  rugs  were 
used  for  color  and  beauty. 

The  variation  of  color  for  the  two 
libraries  was  secured  by  difference  in 
frieze  and  draperies.  The  decorative 
design  for  frieze  was  of  horse  chestnuts 
in  three  tones;  for  the  nuts  grayish- 
terra-cotta,  gray-green  for  the  leaves, 
and  gray-blue  for  the  stems  and  conven¬ 
tional  lines.  The  portieres  were  gray- 
green  monk’s  cloth,  ornamented  with 
the  same  stencil  design  as  the  frieze. 
The  monk’s  cloth  was  also  used  for 
window  curtains  with  a  modified  repeat 
of  the  chestnut  stencil.  The  library 
rugs  were  antique  Oriental  in  light  tone 
— a  fine  old  Bokhara  and  three  Balu¬ 
chistan,  one  an  Imperial  pattern,  very 
lovely  with  the  background  of  delicate- 
toned  wood  and  wall. 

For  the  living  room  a  subtle  differ¬ 
ence  of  color  was  secured  by  substitut¬ 
ing  lotus  blossoms  for  the  chestnut ;  the 
flowers  a  warm  pink  close  to  the  real 
lotus  hue,  the  leaves  a  gray-green,  and 
the  connecting  lines  in  yellow-brown. 
Monk’s  cloth  draperies  were  drawn  into 
the  color  scheme  by  stencil  borders  of 
lotus  flowers. 
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STENCIL  DESIGN  FOR  BLUE  AND  WHITE  BEDROOM. 


In  the  dining  room  the  walls  were  a 
rough  plaster  in  natural  gray,  with 
woodwork  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower 
floor.  Three  moldings  finished  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  space.  The  nar¬ 
row  space  between  the  two  upper  mold¬ 
ings  was  left  bare,  the  lower  deep  space 
was  decorated  with  a  landscape  frieze 
in  gray-green  and  dove-brown.  No 
stencil  was  used  for  this  frieze,  but  a 
very  freehand  treatment  in  flat  tones. 
The  dining  room  curtains  were  of  gray 
linen,  decorated  with  an  apple  tree 
motif,  done  in  a  combination  of  stencil 
and  embroidery.  The  gas  and  electric 
fixtures  for  this  room  were  also  de¬ 
signed  by  Miss  Menage,  of  copper  in 
antique  green  finish,  a  delightful  har¬ 
mony  with  the  landscape  frieze  and  gray 
surroundings.  The  furniture  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  was  old,  but  of  a  simple  good 
design. 

The  most  interesting  bedroom  was 
remodeled  for  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  all  in  Canton  blue  and  white. 
The  walls  were  painted  a  faint  blue- 
gray,  the  woodwork  a  blue-white 
enamel,  and  the  stencil,  a  narrow  con¬ 
ventional  design,  was  placed  several 
inches  down,  in  one  tone  of  Canton 
blue.  The  rug  was  a  mixed  design  of 
gray  and  dull  blue. 

The  furniture  was  made  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  carpenter  from  Miss  Menage’s  de¬ 
sign,  and  finished  in  white  enamel.  Com¬ 
plete,  it  was  found  to  have  cost  no  more 
than  the  price  of  the  ordinary  shoddy 


ready-made  set.  A 
charmingly  original 
touch  in  this  room 
was  shown  in  the  bed 
and  window  draper¬ 
ies,  of  inexpensive 
white  Japanese  cotton 
crepe,  decorated  with 
an  all-over  stencil  design  in  Canton  blue. 

Two  other  bedrooms  showed  walls  of 
gray-green,  woodwork  the  same,  with 
simple  stencil  friezes;  in  one  room  of 
deeper  green  and  in  the  other  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  a  greenish  bloom  linen  furnishing 
curtains  for  both.  In  a  fourth  bedroom 
the  walls  were  delicate  grayish  terra¬ 
cotta,  with  a  frieze  worked  out  from  an 
old  Japanese  plate,  and  draperies  and 
chair  covers  of  bloom  linen  in  faint 
terra-cotta. 

In  the  bedrooms  where  there  were 
the  deep  old-fashioned  window  frames,, 
boxes  were  fitted  in,  which  served  both 
for  window  seats  and  shirtwaist  hold¬ 
ers,  a  combination  worth  remembering 
for  rooms  with  small  closet  space.  Long 
couch  boxes  were  also  fitted  up  for 
some  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  and  used 
for  frocks  that  were  better  laid  away 
than  hung  in  crowded  presses.  All  of 
these  fittings  are  inevitably  the  little  in¬ 
expensive  touches  that  only  women 
could  know  the  real  value  of  and  plan 
for  the  convenience  of  other  women. 
Fancy  a  man  ever  realizing  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  one’s  ethical  development,  of 
owning  or  not  owning  a  shirtwaist  box ! 

One  restriction  asked  for  throughout 
the  house  by  the  decorator  was  no  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls,  permitting  the  sten¬ 
cil  work  to  furnish  all  the  decoration 
required.  At  first  Mrs.  James  demurred, 
but  recently  Miss  Menage  heard  from 
her  to  the  effect  that  she  was  delighted 
with  the  restful  wall  spaces. 
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Everywhere  of  late,  in  down- 

town  offices  and  directors’  rooms, 
at  dinners,  at  clubs,  and  wherever 
wealthy  business  men  congregate, 
there  has  been  heard  an  indignant  pro¬ 
test  against  what  apparently  has  become 
the  popular  notion — that  great  success 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
crime.  This  protest  is  honest,  and  in 
many  cases  well  justified,  for  it  comes 
from  men  whose  success  has  been  fairly 
gained  and  whose  names  are  honorable 
before  the  nation  and  the  world,  as  well 
as  from  those  who  have  reason  to  shrink 
from  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
their  overgrown  fortunes. 

And  the  protest  is  not  without 
grounds,  for,  led  on  by  the  sensational 
press,  the  people  at  large  seem  to  hold 
almost  as  an  article  of  faith  that  notable 
success  in  any  big  undertaking  inevi¬ 
tably  implies  unfair  methods,  or  special 
privileges  that  are  equally  unfair.  The 
more  conservative  journals  are  apt  to 
side  with  the  capitalists,  and  these 
blame  about  equally  the  unswerving  at¬ 
titude  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  investigation  of  suspected  cor¬ 
porations,  and  what  they  term  “the  as¬ 
saults  of  an  unlicensed  press  upon  the 
railways  and  great  industries  of  the 
land.” 

It  is  pointed  out  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness  by  both  capitalists  and  conserva¬ 
tive  journals  that  the  attitude  of  the 
patriotic  press  in  former  days  tended 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  our  boys 
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and  young  men  by  holding  always  be¬ 
fore  them  the  examples  of  great  ma¬ 
terial  success  which  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation  marked  the  highest  point  of 
achievement  in  this  country.  Every 
young  man  who  read  the  newspapers 
with  interest  found  plenty  of  food  for 
his  dreams  of  possible  wealth  and  power 
in  the  unknown  future,  and  boys  were 
taught  at  school,  at  church,  and  at  home 
that  if  they  were  sufficiently  diligent  and 
energetic  they  might,  any  one  of  them, 
become  a  rich  and  prominent  man,  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  as  well  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  power  in  the  land.  Now 
it  is  said  these  ideas  have  completely 
changed,  and  that  the  “yellow  press”  is 
chiefly  instrumental  in  teaching  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  as  well  as  the  people  at 
large  to  believe  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  very  rich  man  to  have 
clean  hands,  or  for  a  great  corporation 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  path  of  fair  and 
honest  dealing. 

Yet  the  influence  of  the  sensational 
press  is  a  slight  and  passing  thing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  trend  of  national  thought. 
It  is  true  that  the  inflammatory  utter¬ 
ances  which  tend  to  increase  circulation 
have  a  temporary  effect  upon  people 
who  are  not  given  to  thinking  very 
deeply,  and  especially  upon  foreigners 
who  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to 
American  conditions  or  learned  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  a  part  of  the  American 
nation.  But  the  cause  for  the  change  in 
public  feeling  lies  much  deeper  than 
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that.  A  generation  ago  our  national 
ideal  was  material  success,  and  our  fa¬ 
vorite  heroes  were  men  who  had 
amassed  great  fortunes  rather  than  men 
of  great  mental  or  moral  achievement. 
It  was,  perhaps,  not  a  very  lofty  ideal, 
but  it  was  a  natural  and  also  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  born  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  times.  With  a  great  coun¬ 
try  sparsely  populated  and  needing 
swift  material  development,  what  would 
be  more  inevitable  than  that  we  as  a 
people  should  glorify  achievements  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  us  what  we 
most  needed? 

When  most  of  these  gray-haired  capi¬ 
talists  of  international  fame  were  boys, 
the  development  of  the  seemingly  limit¬ 
less  resources  of  the  country  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  first  interest  to  every  citizen. 
New  paths  were  being  hewn  out  in 
every  direction.  The  Civil  War  came 
and  passed,  and  left  in  its  wake  not  only 
prosperity,  but  immense  stimulus  to  the 
spirit  of  progress.  The  discovery  of  gold, 
years  before,  had  filled  the  far  West 
with  the  glamour  of  fabulous  fortunes 
to  be  made.  The  opening  of  the  country 
afterward  to  farming  on  a  gigantic 
scale  added  to  the  demand  for  adequate 
facilities  for  transportation  across  the 
continent.  New  industries  were  poking 
up  their  heads  in  every  direction,  and 
yet  nothing  was  complete  and  effective 
— nothing  was  as  yet  in  working  order, 
There  was  something  in  the  very  air  of 
those  days  that  called  men  to  self-denial, 
hardship  and  unremitting  exertion  in 
the  effort  to  subdue  the  land  and  make 
it  fruitful.  The  pioneer  spirit,  although 
it  had  passed  from  the  stage  of  discov¬ 
ery  into  that  of  organization,  was 
strong,  particularly  in  the  West,  whence 
many  of  our  strongest  men  have  come. 
These  men  led  a  hard  life,  of  which 
every  circumstance  called  out  all  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  of  aggression. 
The  only  help  they  found  was  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  shifting  about  con¬ 


stantly  from  place  to  place,  and  ever 
pressing  forward  to  conquer  and  exploit 
new  lands.  Facilities  of  any  kind  were 
few.  There  was  no  general  organiza¬ 
tion  and  comparatively  little  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  such  as  has  placed  us  at 
the  head  of  the  manufacturing  world. 
It  was  the  time  when  promoters  and 
organizers  were  needed  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  the  men  who  had  the 
power  to  think  out  big  and  daring 
schemes  and  had  enough  of  the  gam¬ 
bling  spirit  to  take  big  chances  in  put¬ 
ting  them  into  operation  were  the  men 
who  alone  could  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  They  unquestionably  made  great 
fortunes  for  themselves,  but  they  made 
the  country  great  at  the  same  time. 

This  epoch  of  swift  development  and 
gourd-like  growth  is  passing.  Things 
are  beginning  to  be  seen  in  something 
nearer  to  their  true  proportions,  and  the 
period  of  gigantic  enterprises  is  giving 
place  to  a  period  of  less  spectacular, 
but  more  generally  diffused,  success. 
“Booms”  have  had  their  day.  Mining 
camps  and  bonanza  farms  have  alike 
served  their  turn.  The  promoter  has 
done  his  work  well,  for  the  country  once 
so  huge,  rich,  and  unmanageable  is  now 
covered  with  farms  and  factories  as  well 
as  with  a  network  of  railroads  that,  like 
arteries  and  veins,  keep  life  in  the  vast 
industrial  system.  And  the  industrial 
system  itself  is  no  longer  a  more  or  less 
chaotic  thing  of  immense  possibilities, 
but  is  organized  to  a  degree  that  seems 
to  justify  the  growing  fear  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  it  will  very  soon  be  confined  to 
the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

Public  sentiment  has  changed  because 
the  times  have  changed.  We  are  at  a 
different  and  higher  stage  of  our  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  nation.  Our  need  is  no 
longer  for  promoters  and  organizers, 
for  the  big  mining  camps  have  mostly 
vanished,  the  bonanza  farms  are  being 
broken  up  into  smaller  holdings,  and 
there  is  a  growing  reaction  toward 
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smaller  individual  industries  in  the  place 
of  the  huge  organizations  that  we  know 
as  trusts.  The  pioneers  have  blazed  the 
way.  Now  the  people  object  to  their 
claiming  the  lion’s  share  of  the  territory 
they  have  conquered  and  to  their  ad¬ 
ministering  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
through  the  power  of  their  great  organ¬ 
izations. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  period  that 
seems  to  be  closing  we  are  just  now 
long  on  promoters  and  short  on  work¬ 
men  and  farmers.  This  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  what  has  been  the  national 
ideal,  but  conditions  are  no  longer  the 
same.  We  do  not  need  more  big  com¬ 
binations, — they  have  taught  us  their 
lesson,  and  have  left  industry  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage, — but  we  do  need  farmers, — 
farmers  who  have  the  brains  and  the 
energy  to  avail  themselves  of  all  im¬ 
proved  methods  by  which  farming  on  a 
smaller  scale  can  be  made  a  success, — 
farmers  who  can  give  us  a  better  quality 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  farm  produce 
than  we  have  now,  and  at  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  so  that  the  cost  of  living 
will  not  be  the  great  and  growing  prob¬ 
lem  that  we  find  it.  We  do  not  need 
men  who  gamble  in  the  stocks  of  certain 
big  industries,  but  we  do  need  me¬ 
chanics, — thoroughly  trained  workmen 
whose  equipment  is  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  craftsmen  of  our  own  Colonial 
times,  instead  of  factory  hands  whose 
only  accomplishment  is  to  run  some  one 
machine.  We  do  not  need  more  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  we  do  need  small  shops 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  goods 
which  are  made  there,  under  their  own 
roof,  and  whose  label  is  a  guarantee  of 
excellence  to  all  who  trade  with  them. 
We  have  these  now,  in  small  number, 
but  we  want  more  of  them ;  we  want 
shops  which  make  things  directly  for 
their  patrons  and  whose  name  stands 
for  individuality  as  well  as  excellence, 
but  we  want  more  of  them ;  we  want 
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them  for  all  the  people.  We  want  to 
see  our  boys  and  girls  learning  their 
trades  in  places  of  this  kind  instead  of 
being  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  a  huge 
factory  or  department  store.  Also,  we 
do  not  need  politicians  and  lobbyists, 
but  we  do  need  statesmen  who  come 
from  the  people  and  who  represent  the 
people  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  each 
locality. 

These  newly  recognized  needs  are 
really  at  the  root  of  the  outcry  against 
what  is  called  the  concentration  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country  into  a  few 
hands.  Many  of  the  men  upon  whom  the 
ban  of  public  condemnation  rests  most 
heavily  have  been  among  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  They  have  been  hard  fighters,  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  they  feel 
justified  in  claiming  the  spoils  of  their 
victories.  Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  it 
seems  a  little  hard  on  them  that  with 
the  fruit  of  their  overwhelming  success 
should  come  this  tidal  wave  of  public 
hatred  and  blame,  especially  as  the 
blame  is  not  always  undeserved.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  not  fought  fair,  but  they 
were  reared  in  a  school  where  the  one 
thought  was  to  win, — by  fair  means  if 
they  could,  but  win  anyhow.  They  only 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  now 
that  spirit  has  changed.  What  the 
country  most  needs  just  at  present  is 
fewer  speculators  and  more  producers, 
that  living  may  be  brought  within  our 
means  and  free  industry  may  flourish. 
With  things  brought  down  once  more 
to  the  solid  basis  of  equal  opportunities 
and  fair  competition,  there  will  no 
longer  be  occasion  for  the  successful 
man  to  ask  bitterly  if  his  countrymen 
really  consider  success  to  be  a  crime. 

T  N  a  letter  received  a  short  time  ago 
we  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  craftworkers  should  keep  all 
their  methods  secret  or  whether  it  might 
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not  in  the  end  be  better  and  fairer  policy 
to  share  freely  with  one  another  things 
which  should  by  rights  be  common  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  advisability  of  sharing  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  done, 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
to  each  individual,  yet  to  us  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  there  should  be  the 
utmost  freedom  of  exchange  among 
craftworkers,  especially  in  this  country. 
The  road  of  the  handicraftsman  is  not 
an  easy  one  here,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  any  great  significance  to  serve  at 
once  as  a  school  of  instruction,  an  au¬ 
thority  to  stand  behind  exhibitions,  and 
an  exchange,  and  partly  because  the 
government  has  not  as  yet  given  to 
handicrafts  the  recognition  and  assist¬ 
ance  that  they  have  received  from  of¬ 
ficial  circles  in  so  many  other  countries. 

Our  own  work  in  the  Craftsman 
Workshops  has  always  been  done  upon 
the  principle  of  making  everything  as 
free  to  the  public  as  possible.  Natu¬ 
rally,  as  we  have  been  in  one  sense  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  introduction  of  practical 
handicrafts,  our  work  has  largely  been 
that  of  research  and  experiment.  Even 
at  that,  we  adopted  very  early  the  policy 
of  making  everything  public  that  had 
been  sufficiently  tried  and  proven  to  be 
of  lasting  value. 

While  at  first  this  was  our  policy 
partly  from  conviction  and  partly  from 
personal  inclination,  it  received  strong 
confirmation  in  a  letter  we  received 
some  years  ago  from  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Albee,  who  has  devoted  so  many  years 
to  perfecting  the  art  of  making  hooked 
rugs  in  beautiful  colorings  and  designs, 
and  who  not  only  has  placed  all  the 
knowledge  derived  from  her  long  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  disposal  of  the  women  in 
the  White  Mountains,  where  rug  mak¬ 
ing  has  become  a  recognized  home  in¬ 
dustry,  but  also  has  been  free  to  give  to 
the  public  at  large  any  knowledge  that 


might  be  of  value.  We  had  asked  her 
how  she  could  be  so  generous  with  the 
secrets  of  dyeing,  designing  and  making 
the  rugs  that  had  cost  her  so  much  time 
and  trouble  to  evolve,  and  her  answer 
was  of  a  nature  to  define  forever  our 
own  policy  on  this  question.  She  said 
she  had  always  found  it  to  be  true  that 
“ There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet ,  hut  it  tendeth  to  pov¬ 
erty ” 

NOTES 

HE  opening  exhibition  of  the  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Montross  Gallery,  held 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  a  fine  showing  of 
modern  American  paintings.  There 
were  four  canvases  by  artists  who  are 
no  longer  with  us — one  each  by  George 
Inness,  George  Fuller,  Homer  Martin 
and  Eastman  Johnson,  all  worthy  of 
those  men  at  their  best.  Among  the 
living  artists  represented  were  W.  M, 
Chase,  Kenyon  Cox,  Charles  Melville 
Dewey,  Elihu  Vedder,  Albert  Ryder, 
Childe  Hassam,  John  La  Farge,  D.  W. 
Tryon,  Horatio  Walker,  T.  W.  Dewing 
and  J.  Francis  Murphy. 

George  Inness  was  represented  by 
“The  Home  of  the  Heron,”  one  of  the 
least  ambitious  of  his  later  works,  but 
with  great  charm  in  the  rendering  of 
the  shadowy  depths  of  the  forest  and 
the  light-dappled  underbrush,  with  the 
solitary  heron.  Homer  Martin  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  canvas,  painted  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  a  view  of  Au- 
sable  Chasm  Pond.  The  picture  has  the 
suggestion  of  the  magnificent  handling 
of  the  sky  which  made  his  later  work 
unique,  and  its  haze-wrapped  mountains 
are  full  of  grandeur.  A  delightful  little 
profile  bust  of  a  girl  by  George  Fuller 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  To  those  who  knew  only  the  spec¬ 
tral  and  mysterious  qualities  of  Fuller’s 
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later  work,  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  this  little  picture  were  a  revelation. 
“Children  on  the  Beam,”  by  Eastman 
Johnson,  is  an  alluring  picture  of  two 
little  children  in  a  barn,  seated  upon  a 
beam  and  enjoying  the  adventure. 

Among  the  works  of  living  artists 
there  were  two  fine  landscapes  by 
Charles  Melville  Dewey,  “Golden  Hour,” 
and  “After  the  Rain.”  D.  W.  Tryon’s 
“September  Nocturne,”  Horatio  Walk¬ 
er’s  finely  toned  “Sand  Pits”  and  Childe 
Hassam’s  “Madison  Square  —  Spring” 
and  “Newport.”  Albert  P.  Ryder,  whose 
appearances  in  our  exhibitions  are  all 
too  rare,  had  a  notable  religious  paint¬ 
ing,  “Resurrection,”  representing  Jesus 
appearing  to  Mary  before  the  sepulchre, 
which  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  gen¬ 
uine  primitive  spirit.  John  La  Farge’s 
‘Bishop  Berkeley’s  Rock”  was  easily  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  significant  pictures 
in  the  exhibit.  Painted  a  good  many 
years  ago,  it  was  still  rich  in  coloring 
and  exquisite  in  its  rendering  of  the 
autumnal  tints  of  the  landscape  and  the 
misty  sea.  W.  M.  Chase  showed  a 
small  landscape  giving  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  the  Shinnecock  Hills  with  a 
solitary  figure.  Kenyon  Cox  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  figure  painting,  “A  Book  of 
Verses,”  and  T.  W.  Dewing  had  three 
characteristic  canvases. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  just  celebrated  its  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  with  nine  large  buildings  and 
an  enrollment  of  almost  four  thousand 
pupils.  In  the  Department  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  there  are  this  season  over 
six  hundred  pupils  in  the  day  and  even¬ 
ing  classes  for  adults,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  in  the  juvenile  Saturday 
classes.  Professor  Walter  Scott  Perry, 
the  director  of  this  department,  has  been 
with  the  Institute  since  the  opening  day 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
late  Charles  Pratt’s  experiment  grow  to 
its  present  great  proportions. 
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There  is  probably  no  school  of  its 
kind  in  America  where  the  instruction 
given  is  more  thorough.  In  most  of  the 
departments  there  is  a  rule  requiring  the 
person  desirous  of  entering  the  classes 
to  pass  a  rigid  entrance  examination. 
The  course  of  instruction  calls  for  prac¬ 
tically  eight  hours  of  solid  work,  five 
days  in  each  week,  and  extends  over 
two  years  at  least.  The  diploma  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  much  prized,  is  given 
only  for  actual  results  attained,  and  not 
for  mere  attendance. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  has  three 
distinct  aims,  as  follows :  First,  normal 
instruction,  the  preparation  of  ad¬ 
vanced  students  to  become  qualified 
teachers ;  Second,  technical  training  for 
trade  use,  the  training  of  students  in 
various  branches  of  the  fine,  industrial 
and  applied  arts,  the  applied  sciences 
and  the  mechanical  trades ;  Third,  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  home  use,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  students  for  practical  usefulness 
in  home  life.  Graduates  from  the  school 
are  in  constant  demand  as  teachers  and 
professional  workers,  and  while  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  positions  for  successful 
students,  usually  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  providing  them,  the  demand  being 
generally  greater  than  the  supply. 

THE  National  Arts  Club  exhibit  of 
sketches  by  artist  members,  while 
not  a  very  large  exhibition,  was  genu¬ 
inely  interesting.  There  were  sculp¬ 
tures  in  relief  and  in  the  round,  water 
colors,  oil,  pastels  and  pencil  drawings. 
Daniel  C.  French  exhibited  a  couple  of 
interesting  heads  which  were  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  George  T.  Brewster,  who  is  di¬ 
rector  of  sculpture  in  the  schools  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  exhibited  a  bas-relief 
portrait  of  the  late  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  and  a  kneeling  nude,  “Hospi¬ 
tality.” 

Allied  with  the  sculpture  were  draw¬ 
ings  by  E.  H.  Blashfield,  careful  pencil 
studies  of  heads  for  decorations  of  the 
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Court  House  in  Baltimore,  the  State 
Capitols  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  a 
church  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Jenny  De¬ 
long  Rice  exhibited  an  interesting  oil 
study  of  Mrs.  Hetty  Green  holding  her 
favorite  Skye  terrier  under  her  arm. 
Mrs.  Rice  has  caught  the  interesting 
personality  of  Mrs.  Green’s  face  with 
its  striking  suggestion  of  strength  and 
firmness.  The  pastel  portraits  and  fig¬ 
ure  sketches  by  Juliet  Thompson  and 
Maud  Stumm  were  of  distinct  interest. 

Water  color  sketches  were  numerous. 
One  could  not  but  feel  that  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  in  this  section  were  the  studies 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb  of  her  coun¬ 
try  home,  notable  for  the  fine  cedars 
and  brilliant  flowers.  Of  the  oils,  there 
were  several  of  Robert  W.  Vonnoh’s 
landscapes,  a  sketch  of  ocean  waves  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards,  Georgiana 
Howland’s  excellent  views  of  the  Shin- 
necock  Hills,  studies  by  Leon  Dabo, 
Charles  Vezin,  Robert  W.  Bloodgood, 
Leslie  Weller  Mabie,  and  Riccardo  Ber- 
telli,  the  bronze  founder,  and  Miss  Con¬ 
tent  Johnson’s  painting  of  a  yoke  of 
Canadian  oxen,  which  was  certainly  one 
of  the  half  dozen  best  things  on  view. 

AN  exhibition  of  the  etchings  and 
dry-prints  of  D.  Shaw  Mac- 
Laughlan,  an  American  artist,  was  held 
recently  in  the  Keppel  galleries,  New 
York.  To  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  M.  Octave  Uzanne,  the  French 
critic,  contributed  an  introduction  full 
of  interest  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  quotation: 

“The  work  of  this  artist,  a  native  of 
Boston,”  writes  Mr.  Uzanne,  “is  al¬ 
ready  varied,  of  sustained  interest,  of 
a  persistent  talent.  It  embraces  scenes 
from  old  Paris,  churches,  bridges, 
quays  along  the  Seine  and  corners  of 
Bievre,  souvenirs  of  Italy — Florence, 
Pavia,  Tivoli,  Parma,  Perugia,  Venice, 
Bologna  and  several  beautiful  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  Port  of  Boulogne  and  of 


the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  At  Paris  his 
plates  of  ‘St.  Sulpice,’  of  the  ‘Pont  St. 
Michel,’  of  ‘St.  Severin,’  of  ‘St.  Julien- 
le-Pauvre,’  his  ‘Tanneire,’  his  ‘Cour- 
des  Gobelins;’  at  Rouen,  his  ‘Fleche’ 
and  his  ‘Tour  de  Beurre,’  are  prints  of 
rare  worth  which  belong  in  some  sort 
to  the  mastery  of  Meryon,  with  their 
solid  architectural  construction,  their 
clearly  defined  values,  the  capricious 
originality  of  the  skies  and  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  treated  with  a  light  fantasy  which 
contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.” 

HERE  is  a  collection  of  old  Dutch 
and  French  paintings  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  shop  just  off  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  name  Bonaventure  is  on  the  win¬ 
dow  and  door,  and  you  remember  that 
you  have  heard  the  mellow  cognomen 
before  in  connection  with  rare  old 
prints,  miniatures,  original  cartoons  and 
genuine  period  furniture.  It  is  difficult 
to  go  through  all  these  most  unusual 
collections  straight  to  the  picture  gal¬ 
lery.  But  the  gallery  just  now  holds 
paintings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  which  are  well  worth 
the  self-restraint. 

They  knew  how  to  paint,  those  old 
Dutch  portrait  men,  and  fashion  was 
good  to  them  in  dressing  their  models 
in  picturesque  hues  and  gorgeous  col¬ 
ors.  An  interesting  group  by  one  of 
these  clever  Dutchmen  is  the  painting 
of  Marie  Antoinette’s  father  and  mother 
by  Martin  van  Mytens.  There  are  vivid 
portraits  from  fifteen  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-six  by  Paul  Van  Somers,  and  by 
Kneller  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
six.  Pauline  Bonaparte,  whom  painters 
and  sculptors  of  her  age  found  beauti¬ 
ful,  is  done  in  a  quaint  portrait,  and  a 
pupil  of  Meissonier  presents  many  royal 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  leaving  the 
Tuileries.  A  collection  of  interest  not 
only  to  connoisseurs  of  old  paintings, 
but  to  the  layman. 
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REVIEWS 

MONG  the  many  books  that 
have  been  made  this  year, — as 
in  all  other  years  of  the  present 
age, — none  has  such  unique  sig¬ 
nificance  as  “The  Indians’  Book,”  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Natalie  Curtis.  The 
recorder  of  these  songs  and  traditions 
journeyed  over  prairie  and  desert  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  seeking  the  Indians  in 
friendship,  and  explaining  to  the  chiefs 
that  she  wanted  them  and  their  people 
to  join  in  the  making  of  a  book  that 
should  be  the  Indians’  own,  that  should 
keep  for  all  time  the  songs  and  stories 
of  their  race.  The  Indians  responded 
gladly  to  the  appeal,  they  sang  their 
strange  songs  directly  to  the  recording 
pencil,  they  explained  the  songs  and  told 
the  tales  connected  with  them,  and  their 
words  were  taken  down  in  almost  literal 
translation. 

To  the  recorder  the  making  of  this 
book,  she  says,  has  been  a  consecrated 
work,  but  her  joy  in  the  task  has  been 
shadowed  by  close  contact  with  the 
struggling  people  in  their  need.  The 
Indians  themselves  say  that  the  book 
“speaks  with  the  straight  tongue,”  for 
it  holds  the  words  of  their  head  men, 
their  wise  men,  and  their  chiefs.  Also 
they  believe  that  it  will  be  an  influence 
in  their  own  future  and  they  look  to  it 
to  tell  the  white  men  that,  in  spite  of  all 
past  misunderstanding,  “the  Indians  are 
a  good  people.” 

In  translating  the  songs  it  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
rendering  in  English  of  their  verse,  for, 
as  they  say  themselves,  “it  takes  many 
words  in  English  to  tell  what  we  say 
in  one,  but  since  you  have  no  one  word 
to  tell  all  we  mean,  then  you  must 
speak  our  one  word  in  your  many.”  The 
recorder  says  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  civilized  men  to  conceive  of  the 
importance  of  song  in  the  life  of  the 
Indian.  To  him  it  is  the  very  breath  of 
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the  spirit  that  consecrates  the  acts  of 
life,  and  for  every  event  there  is  its 
fitting  song.  The  song  of  the  Plains 
Indians  is  exciting,  exhilarating  and  in¬ 
spiring  through  its  spirit  and  vitality, 
and  the  song  of  the  Pueblo  men  is  a 
strong,  clear  outpouring  from  full 
lungs,  while  the  note  of  the  ceremonial 
chant  is  deep  and  solemn.  Hundreds  of 
these  songs  are  given  here  with  words 
and  music  in  the  original,  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  directly  appended,  and 
stories  that  give  all  the  traditions  and 
folk  lore  to  which  the  songs  refer,  as 
well  as  many  others.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  drawings  done  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  each  song  and  story  is 
literally  reproduced  as  it  was  sung  or 
told.  In  fact,  as  is  frankly  told  at  the 
beginning,  the  Indians  are  the  authors 
of  this  volume,  the  songs  and  stories  are 
theirs ;  the  drawings,  cover  design,  and 
title  page  were  made  by  them ;  the  work 
of  the  recorder  has  been  but  the  collect¬ 
ing  and  arranging  of  the  Indians’  con¬ 
tributions. 

As  this  task  has  been  most  carefully 
and  lovingly  performed,  with  deep  un¬ 
derstanding  and  friendship  for  the  In¬ 
dians  who  have  spoken  here,  the  interest 
and  the  value  of  the  book  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  cover  is  designed  to  re¬ 
semble  the  parfleche,  or  satchel  of 
dressed  hide,  that  was  used  by  the 
Prairie  tribes  to  carry  and  hold  their 
belongings.  (“The  Indians’  Book,  an 
Offering  by  the  American  Indians  of 
Indian  Lore,  Musical  and  Narrative,  to 
Form  a  Record  of  the  Songs  and  Leg¬ 
ends  of  Their  Race,”  Recorded  and  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Natalie  Curtis.  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  from  Original 
Drawings  by  Indians.  573  pages.  Price 
$7.50  net.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

THE  HELPMATE,”  May  Sin¬ 
clair’s  recent  novel,  is  a  study 
of  egotism  and  its  consequences  as 
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subtle  and  searching  as  Meredith’s 
“Egoist”  or  Barrie’s  “Sentimental  Tom¬ 
my.”  “The  helpmate”  is  Anne  Ma- 
jendie,  young  and  lovely,  with  soul  root- 
bound  in  convention  and  dogma — a 
most  amazing  presentation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  woman  in  whom  all  growth 
is  atrophied  by  a  supreme  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  the  frankest  possible  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  results  to  her  husband  of 
what  she  would  call  her  withdrawal  to 
higher  planes,  her  effort  to  establish  her 
own  “spiritual  supremacy.” 

One  wonders  whether  it  was  hard¬ 
working  intention,  or  genius,  that  made 
the  author  show  her  heroine  as  a  bitter 
critic  of  all  shortcomings  in  ethics  and 
etiquette  and  yet  as  hoarding  her  re¬ 
ligion  for  hysterical  ecstasy ;  setting 
herself  apart  as  too  holy  for  ordinary 
domestic  experiences  because  she  could 
find  in  prayer  an  overwhelming  physi¬ 
cal  emotion.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  the 
presentation  in  fiction  of  greater  self- 
centeredness,  more  constant,  unintelli¬ 
gent  self-analysis  than  that  of  Anne 
Majendie,  who  wished  to  stand  to  the 
world,  as  she  did  to  herself,  for  the 
final  expression  of  upper-middle-class 
religious  and  social  perfection.  And 
this  in  the  face  of  an  array  of  negative 
faults  seldom  grouped  together  in  one 
personality ;  for  she  had  neither  sym¬ 
pathy,  tenderness,  sensitiveness,  gener¬ 
osity  nor  sweetness  toward  any  human 
problem  or  person.  Majendie,  with 
whom  she  continued  to  live,  even  after 
finding  out  the  awful,  soul-destroying 
fact  that  he  had  actually  not  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  before  their  acquaintance  be¬ 
gan,  is  a  very  lovable  human  creation, 
a  character  finely  developed,  always 
sympathetic  to  the  reader  as  he  is  to 
everyone  who  needs  help  or  kindness  in 
the  story.  With  what  inevitable  mas¬ 
tery  Miss  Sinclair  shows  the  moral 
backsliding  of  Majendie  to  be  a  logical 
sequence  of  Anne’s  religious  hysteria 
and  her  absolute  adjustment  of  life  to 


suit  her  conception  of  her  own  exalted 
virtues,  is  something  only  truly  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  reading. 

So  supreme  is  the  egotism  of  Anne 
that  she  fools  not  only  herself  but  her 
husband,  who  regards  her  as  a  saint 
and  himself  as  a  brute;  although  Miss 
Sinclair  saves  your  patience  a  little  by 
making  you  feel  that  Majendie  might 
not  have  adored  so  humbly  Anne’s 
stained-glass  presentation  of  herself  if 
she  had  not  also  possessed  a  vivid  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  which  does  not  appear 
here  for  the  first  time  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  feminine  fanatic.  The  grasp  of 
the  writer  of  involved  modern  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  nowhere  surer  than  when  she 
forces  Anne  to  rend  her  own  veil  of 
hypocrisy  and  present  herself  as  at  last 
in  love  with  her  husband,  immediately 
after  having  ascertained  that  the  “ideal¬ 
ism  of  her  ways”  had  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  out  on  a  remote  English  lake  a 
pretty  farm  home,  presided  over  by  one 
little  Maggie  —  a  flower-like  creature, 
unmoral,  unselfish,  unanalytical,  with¬ 
out  respectability  or  religion,  but  loving 
and  loving  until  death  seemed  easier 
than  separation. 

But  right  here  Anne  forgives  her  hus¬ 
band  and  nurses  him  back  to  strength 
(for  he  had  been  ill),  and  forgets  little 
Maggie,  and  the  curtain  drops.  (“The 
Helpmate,”  by  May  Sinclair.  Price, 
$1.50.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON 
BURNETT’S  latest  book,  “The 
Shuttle,”  is  rightfully  termed  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  this  delightful  story  teller. 
We  have  always  associated  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  with  the  sunny  and  picturesque  side 
of  life,  and  have  looked  to  her  rather 
for  entertainment,  which  was  sure  to  be 
most  charmingly  given,  than  for  any¬ 
thing  which  would  stir  us  deeply. 

But  this  book  does.  It  is  a  story 
founded  on  the  problem  of  the  inter- 
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national  marriage,  and  it  is  not  only 
strong  in  plot  and  style,  but  has  a  ring 
of  conviction  that  would  seem  to  belong 
only  to  a  tale  that  is  founded,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  fact.  Whispers  have  come 
across  the  Atlantic  of  several  interna¬ 
tional  marriages  of  which  the  treatment 
of  the  American  wife  was  fully  as  bad 
as  the  worst  suffering  inflicted  upon 
poor  Rosalie  by  the  English  heiress- 
hunter  who  had  married  her  for  her 
share  in  her  capitalist  father’s  millions. 
The  story  of  the  insult  and  abuse  to 
which  she  was  subjected  while  kept  a 
prisoner  at  her  husband’s  country  place 
is  one  to  make  the  blood  boil,  particu¬ 
larly  because  of  that  strange  ring  of 
literal  truth  that  haunts  one  throughout 
all  this  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  part  of  the  strength  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  well-woven  plot  that  Rosa¬ 
lie's  rescue  is  finally  effected  by  her 
younger  sister,  who  is  really  the  heroine 
of  the  story.  Betty  Vanderpoel  is  a 
magnificent  athletic  American  girl  of 
the  most  advanced  twentieth-century 
type,  with  a  warm  heart,  a  cool  head, 
and  much  sound  common  sense  to  sup¬ 
port  her  endowment  of  overwhelming 
personal  beauty  and  an  equally  over¬ 
whelming  fortune.  One  of  the  finest 
elements  in  the  book  is  the  way  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  you  realize  that  the  best  of 
all  that  this  girl  has  is  inherited  from 
her  father,  the  hard-headed,  hard-work¬ 
ing  American  business  man  who  is  usu¬ 
ally  kept  in  the  background  of  his  office 
somewhere  down  in  Wall  Street,  and  is 
seen  only  dimly  through  a  golden  haze 
as  a  source  of  supplies  for  his  brilliant 
women  folk.  In  this  case  it  is  not  so. 
Betty,  although  educated  abroad,  has 
been  made  her  father’s  companion  and 
confident  from  her  early  girlhood,  and 
has  in  addition  to  the  clear-headed  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  inherited  from  him,  re¬ 
ceived  a  training  that  fits  her  to  cope 
with  any  emergency. 

There  is  plenty  to  cope  with  when  she 
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goes  to  England  to  find  out  what  man¬ 
ner  of  life  is  being  led  by  the  gentle 
older  sister  who  for  so  long  has  been 
estranged  from  her  American  home. 
She  finds  the  husband  abroad,  living 
with  a  Spanish  dancer,  who  is  helping 
him  to  squander  the  income  he  extorts 
from  his  wife.  The  wife  at  home  in  the 
old  country  place  that  is  falling  to 
pieces  from  decay  and  neglect  is  a 
faded,  broken-spirited,  hysterical  crea¬ 
ture  whose  whole  life  is  bound  up  in 
her  hunchback  son — a  child  deformed 
from  his  birth  by  the  brutality  by  which 
his  mother  was  treated  during  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life. 

Betty  grasps  the  situation  with  the 
promptitude  that  has  made  her  father 
the  famous  financier  that  he  is,  and 
when  the  master  of  the  manor  comes 
home  some  six  months  later,  he  finds 
the  wife  whom  he  had  contemptuously 
described  as  a  “bundle  of  old  clothes” 
mysteriously  made  young  and  almost 
fearless,  the  estate  in  repair,  the  work¬ 
people  and  villagers  content  and  indus¬ 
trious,  and  the  whole  place  on  the  up¬ 
ward  road  to  perfect  order  instead  of 
tumbling  into  decay.  The  tact  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  Betty  has  made  her¬ 
self  at  home  with  the  tenants  and  vil¬ 
lagers  as  well  as  with  the  “county  fam¬ 
ilies”  is  again  due  to  the  way  she  has 
learned  to  use  that  clear  head  of  hers. 
The  spirit  of  her  English  forbears 
awakens  in  her,  and  the  end  of  the  very 
charming  love  story  of  her  own  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  plot  of 
the  book  is  that  she  finally  decides  that 
there  are  differences  in  international 
marriages,  and  makes  up  her  mind  to 
remain  in  the  country  which  has  begun 
to  feel  like  home.  Mount  Dunstan,  the 
man  who  makes  this  decision  seem 
worth  while  to  Betty,  has  a  character  as 
strong  as  her  own.  (“The  Shuttle.”  By 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  512 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 
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“Hp  HE  Stooping  Lady!  The  Stoop- 

A  ing  Lady!  That’s  what  I  call 
her.  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

Cliffe ;  she’d  have  me  tomorrow  if  she 
thought  I  was  broken.” 

It  is  thus  that  Maurice  Hewlett  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  recent  novel  ex¬ 
plains  his  title.  The  eternal  maternal  is 
what  Hewlett  has  felt,  and  presented 
with  such  exquisite  graciousness;  the 
fundamental  feminine  that  stoops  to 
bind,  to  heal,  to  lift,  to  succor,  to  shield. 
“She’d  have  me  tomorrow  if  I  were 
broken”;  so  said  this  many-time  reject¬ 
ed  lover  at  the  end.  He  had  loved  her 
so  long,  so  truly,  that  at  last  he  knew 
that  the  only  sure  way  to  her  heart  was 
through  her  compassion. 

Her  lovers  were  many,  of  high  estate 
in  the  court  of  George  the  Third;  but 
she  fell  in  love  with  a  butcher  who 
served  the  household  of  her  grand¬ 
mother,  the  haughty  Lady  Morfa  of 
Caryll  Court,  not  because  she  was  a  re¬ 
former  in  social  matters  (as  her  dear 
father  had  been  in  political),  but  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  story  opens  on  January 
twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine, 
Miss  Chambre,  of  whom  we  are  writ¬ 
ing,  encountered  a  mob  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Caryll  House,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  mob  caught  the  eyes  of  a  fair¬ 
haired  hero  being  baited  by  “gentle¬ 
men.”  It  was  Vernour,  the  butcher,  be¬ 
fore  whom  her  eyes  fell,  and  her  heart 
followed  her  sympathies-— not  at  once, 
of  course,  but  after  a  campaign  of  white 
violets,  after  unjust  imprisonments, 
after  every  combined  circumstance  that 
could  touch  the  tender  soul  of  the 
Stooping  Lady. 

And  in  the  end  there  is  of  course  the 
stocks  for  the  manly  Saxon  butcher, 
with  his  sweetheart  standing  at  his  side 
when  the  bullet,  which  seeks  gently  to 
compel  the  mob  (his  friends),  meets 
his  heart. 

It  is  a  new  expression  in  literature 
for  Maurice  Hewlett,  woven  in  delicate 


tones  (in  spite  of  the  troublous  times), 
never  in  scarlet  or  purple  as  one  re¬ 
members  his  old  Italian  tales  or  early 
English  days.  You  are  not  taken  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  rather  you  read  the  history  on  a 
piece  of  slightly  faded  tapestry.  And 
when  the  Stooping  Lady  breaks  her 
heart,  you  sigh  gently,  and  dream  a 
while,  with  the  book  open  on  your  knee. 
(“The  Stooping  Lady.”  By  Maurice 
Hewlett.  366  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.) 

ANOTHER  book  explanatory  of  the 
Wagner  operas  has  been  published. 
This  one  is  written  by  Gertrude  Hall 
and  is  a  prose  rendition  of  the  legends 
upon  which  the  operas  are  founded.  To 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
underlying  motives  of  the  action  by 
knowing  something  of  the  story  this 
book  will  be  found  very  useful  as  well 
as  interesting.  It  gives  not  only  the 
entire  story  of  each  one  of  the  operas, 
using  as  nearly  the  words  of  the  text 
as  seems  compatible  with  a  smoothly- 
running  prose  rendition,  but  also  it  in¬ 
terprets  most  sympathetically  the  under¬ 
lying  springs  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  are  made  so  clear  in  the  music, 
but  which,  to  one  who  has  not  learned 
to  interpret  the  Wagnerian  motifs  and 
to  follow  the  different  strands  in  his 
wonderful  web  of  harmonies,  sometimes 
seem  rather  unintelligible  when  guessed 
at  from  the  action  alone. 

As  most  translations  of  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  libretti  are  not  particularly  ade¬ 
quate,  this  book  has  distinctly  a  place 
and  a  use  of  its  own.  (“The  Wagnerian 
Romances.”  By  Gertrude  Hall.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  portrait.  414  pages.  Price 
$1.50  net.  Postage  15c.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

“"D  EADY-TO-WEAR”  mysteries  is 
AV  about  as  dignified  a  characteri¬ 
zation  as  Antonio  Fogazzaro’s  story 
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“The  Woman”  seems  to  deserve.  The 
psychology  does  not  hold,  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  jerky  and  illogical,  the  heroes 
and  heroines  do  not  win  a  hearing ;  they 
are  not  men  and  women,  but  manikins 
on  which  to  drape  mystery,  and  they 
are  freshly  adorned  in  each  chapter.  If 
Poe  in  an  uncertain  moment  could  have 
collaborated  with  Laura  Jean  Libbey  on 
a  society  novel,  Fogazzaro  would  have 
had  rival  fiction  in  America. 

There  are  haunted  chambers  and  mys¬ 
terious  correspondences  and  a  “high¬ 
born”  lady,  so  self-centered,  egotistical 
and  bad-tempered  that  she  goes  insane 
(as  one  wonders  that  all  her  friends  did 
not),  and  the  wicked  siren  is  loved  as 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  alone  could  tell  in 
poetry,  and  the  good  heroine  with  light 
hair  (the  siren  is  brunette,  of  course) 
is  unloved  and  devoted  to  a  long-lost 
father.  Then  there  are  relatives  who 
plot  for  the  inheritance  just  as  it  would 
be  on  the  Third  Avenue  stage,  and  in 
the  end  the  characters  do  not  all  live 
happily  ever  after, — because  they  are 
nearly  all  dead. 

It  takes  Fogazzaro  five  hundred  pages 
of  fine  print  to  tell  you  this,  because 
Fogazzaro  likes  his  manikins,  and  also 
because  he  enjoys  describing  remote 
Italian  scenery,  telling  family  histories 
and  brewing  dark  secrets  which  have 
to  be  buried  thousands  of  words  deep, 
to  surprise  you  later  when  revealed  in 
the  depths  of  a  long  chapter. 

Fogazzaro  expects  you  to  join  with 
him  in  playing  hide  and  seek  with  his 
denouements.  You  are  in  his  confi¬ 
dence  when  they  are  hidden  and  you 
are  courteously  startled  when  they  re¬ 
appear. 

When  the  book  is  at  last  finished,  you 
step  out  of  this  Eden  Musee  of  fiction 
and  remember  D’Annunzio  with  eager¬ 
ness.  (“The  Woman.”  By  Antonio 
Fogazzaro.  501  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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A  BOOK  of  short  stories  called 
“Tales  of  a  Small  Town”  was 
written  by  a  man  who  hides  behind  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “One  Who  Lived 
There,”  but  who  nevertheless  is  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  publication  in  the  front 
of  the  book  of  a  list  of  works  by  the 
same  delightful  writer, — Arthur  Jerome 
Eddy. 

Yet  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  author  of 
these  tales  of  the  happenings  of  a  small 
town  signed  himself  merely  as  One 
Who  Lived  There,  because  there  is  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  of  them.  The  stories  of  a 
small  town  of  sordid  tragedies  and  pain¬ 
ful  happenings  are  told  with  keen  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  effect  they  produced  upon 
a  boy  who  would  hardly  forget  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Bully  or  the  Corner  Saloon  or  the 
Jailbird.  The  presentation  of  character 
is  vivid  and  sympathetic,  and  is  done  in 
the  easy  way  of  a  man  who  likes  to  lean 
back  in  his  chair  and  tell  you  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  about  some  one  he  once 
knew.  Although  the  pathetic  and  the 
tragic  dominate  the  comedy  element 
that  belongs  as  well  to  nearly  all  village 
life,  there  is  no  morbidness  in  the  way 
the  tales  are  -told,  and  they  will  be  read 
with  unusual  pleasure  and  interest, 
especially  by  any  one  who  has  some  time 
lived  in  such  a  town.  (“Tales  of  a 
Small  Town.”  By  One  Who  Lived 
There.  336  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

ONE  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
“Living  Masters  of  Music”  Series 
is  the  recently  published  biography  of 
Edvard  Grieg,  who  died  only  a  month 
or  two  ago.  This  sympathetic  biog¬ 
raphy, — which  is  more  an  appreciation 
of  the  rare  spirit  and  great  art  of  the 
man  than  an  account  of  the  events  of  his 
life, — was  written  by  Henry  T.  Finck, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority.  Mr.  Finck’s  long 
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personal  acquaintance  with  Grieg  had 
led  to  warm  personal  friendship,  and 
the  book  not  only  gives  one  a  sense  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  gentle  tone 
poet  of  Norway,  but  also  a  viewpoint 
which  leads  to  much  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  rarefied  quality  of  his  music. 
One  reads  biographies  largely  for  infor¬ 
mation.  This  one  has  it  in  fullest  meas¬ 
ure,  but  it  also  has  humanity  and  great 
charm  and  a  delightfully  lucid,  simple 
style  that  seems  to  clear  away  all 
thought  of  interpretation  and  bring  you 
into  immediate  touch  with  the  master 
himself.  (“Edvard  Grieg.”  By  H.  T. 
Finck.  130  pages,  including  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  full  list  of  Grieg’s  works. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  8c.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

IT  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  whether 
Theodore  Roberts’  latest  book, 
which  he  calls  “The  Red  Feathers,  a 
Story  of  Remarkable  Adventures  When 
the  World  Was  Young,”  is  a  book  for 
children  or  grownups.  In  any  case  it  is 
a  mightily  interesting  book  that  comes 
somewhere  between  an  Indian  story  and 
a  fairy  story.  The  chapters  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tale,  and  yet  each  one  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  story  such  as  might  be  told  around 
the  camp  fire  while  the  hunters  lay  at 
ease.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  the  good 
magician  Wise-as-a-she-wolf ,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  good  works,  is  at  peace 
with  Gitche  Manitou,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  has  much  more  power  than 
Bright  Robe,  the  black  magician  whose 
skill  is  used  only  to  work  the  people 
harm.  The  Indians  themselves  are  real 
Indians,  and  the  magic  that  forms  a 
part  of  their  daily  lives  is  the  kind  of 
magic  they  really  believed  in  when  they 
made  prayers  to  the  sun,  the  winds,  the 
frost  and  the  stars ;  when  they  believed 
that  giants  lived  in  the  north ;  that  gods 
moved  about  in  divers  shapes,  doing 
good  and  evil  as  their  natures  permitted 


them,  and  that  certain  wise  and  crafty 
men  acquired  a  knowledge  of  magic  and 
thereby  became  stronger  than  the 
greatest  warriors. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  that  of  the 
teller  of  detached  stories.  There  is  no 
especially  coherent  scheme  of  construc¬ 
tion,  but  the  stories  are  told  joyously, 
as  they  might  be  told  night  after  night 
to  children  going  to  bed.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  phrase  so  beautiful  and  tender 
that  it  almost  hurts.  There  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  who  would  not  love  “The  Red 
Feathers,”  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
book  would  be  surreptitiously  borrowed 
by  their  parents  “just  for  a  casual 
glance”  after  the  youngsters  had  gone 
to  bed.  (“The  Red  Feathers.”  By 
Theodore  Roberts.  Illustrated  and  dec¬ 
orated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  325 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

A  DELICATE  little  idyll  that  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  times  “befo’  de 
wah”  to  the  present,  is  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith’s  “Romance  of  an  Old-Fashioned 
Gentleman.”  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  the  story  is  charmingly  told  and 
that  the  characters  who  greet  you  from 
its  pages  are  of  the  most  lovable  type. 
When  the  differences  between  North 
and  South  were  just  beginning  to  sim¬ 
mer,  a  young  artist  painted  the  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  found  fault  with  the  way  he  had 
painted  it.  The  artist,  being  honest, 
and  very  much  in  love  with  the  young 
woman,  went  away.  Both  the  severe 
and  elderly  husband  and  the  charming 
young  wife  died  soon  after  the  war,  and 
the  artist,  after  long  years  abroad  and 
the  winning  of  much  fame,  becomes  the 
best  friend  of  their  son,  who  was  a  little 
child  when  the  portrait,  upon  which  the 
whole  story  hangs,  was  painted.  It  is  a 
charming  and  tender  romance  with  an 
undercurrent  of  pathos  through  it  all, 
and  it  is  presented  with  illustrations  by 
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A.  I.  Keller  that  show  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  Mr.  Smith’s  own  idea 
of  his  characters.  (“The  Romance  of 
an  Old-Fashioned  Gentleman.”  By  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith.  Illustrated.  213 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

EVERY  lover  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen — that  is  to  say,  every 
child  of  few  or  many  years  who  has 
wandered  with  him  in  fairyland  and 
learned  under  his  guidance  to  come 
closer  to  the  unseen  spirits  of  Nature 
— will  welcome  with  joy  Paul  Har- 
boe’s  new  book,  “A  Child’s  Story  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.”  The 
brilliant  young  Norwegian  writer  of 
short  stories,  who  died  only  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  very  threshold  of 
what  promised  to  be  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  has  written  for  children,  with 
all  the  love  of  a  man  of  the  north 
and  all  the  understanding  of  a  poet, 
about  the  intimate  life  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  beloved  Danish  story¬ 
teller. 

The  book  is  written  so  simply  that 
any  child  old  enough  to  read  Ander¬ 
sen’s  own  fairy  stories  would  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy  it,  and  yet  it  is  a 
book  whose  appeal  to  older  people 
is  that  of  a  most  sympathetic  biogra¬ 
phy.  The  tale  of  Andersen’s  early 
life,  especially,  is  delightfully  told, 
with  many  anecdotes  showing  the 
early  hardships  and  also  the  many 
happinesses  of  his  life  as  a  child. 
The  whole  keynote  of  his  character, 
as  boy  and  man,  is  given  in  one  para¬ 
graph  toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
where  his  biographer  says :  “The 
nature  of  his  wonderful  success,  of 
his  world-wide  fame,  never  tainted 
his  heart  with  arrogance.  In  hours 
when  the  praises  and  rewards  of 
men  raised  him  to  the  glory  of  a 
king,  in  hours  of  triumph,  his  in¬ 
most  thoughts  were  with  his  Crea¬ 


tor,  his  divine  protector.  ‘If  I  have 
wrought  good,’  he  said,  ‘God’s  alone 
be  the  glory,  and  may  I  never  write 
down  a  single  word  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  account  for  to  him !’  ” 
(“A  Child’s  Story  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.”  By  Paul  Harboe.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  278  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  Duffield  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

MANY  people  write  stories  for 
children,  but  few  come  so  close 
to  a  child’s  point  of  view  as  does 
Mrs.  Jasmine  Stone  Van  Dresser  in 
her  charming  little  book,  “How  to 
Find  Happyland.”  The  secret  of 
Mrs.  Van  Dresser’s  insight  into 
child  nature  is  told  in  the  dedication 
to  her  own  little  boy,  for  whom  the 
stories  were  written — not  told,  as 
inventions  of  the  moment,  but  lov¬ 
ingly  written  out  during  his  baby¬ 
hood  and  laid  away  in  a  drawer  until 
the  little  chap  should  be  old  enough 
to  hear  them  and  understand.  There 
is  every  healthy  appeal  to  a  child’s 
fancy  in  this  book,  without  any  of 
the  grewsome  or  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments  that  rouse  such  serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  old  folk¬ 
lore  which  now  lives  in  the  form  of 
fairy  stories  for  children.  There  is 
no  obvious  moral  conveyed  in  the 
finding  of  Happyland,  and  yet  each 
little  tale,  such  as  “How  a  Foolish 
Wolf  Learned  to  be  Satisfied,”  “The 
Princess’s  Looking-glass,”  or  “The 
Thirteen  Jeweled  Letters,”  carries 
one  of  those  subtle  lessons,  that, 
when  told  in  such  a  way,  becomes 
naturally  and  easily  a  part  of  the 
development  of  a  child’s  character. 
No  better  holiday  book  has  appeared 
this  year  than  “How  to  Find  Hap¬ 
pyland,”  and  the  pictures  scattered 
liberally  through  it  are  evidences  of 
as  great  understanding  of  children 
as  the  stories  themselves.  They  are 
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nearly  all  colored  and,  without  being 
fantastic,  they  are  the  most  “fairy- 
ish”  things  that  can  be  imagined. 
Anyone  who  will  look  back  into  his 
own  childhood  and  remember  his 
own  dreams  about  the  way  fairies 
looked  and  what  they  did,  will  find 
all  his  delightful  imaginings  sketched 
out  for  him  in  the  illustrations  of 
this  most  rememberable  little  book. 
(“How  to  Find  Happyland,  a  Book 
of  Children’s  Stories.”  By  Jasmine 
Stone  Van  Dresser.  Illustrated  by 
Florence  E.  Storer.  122  pages. 
Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.) 

TWO  more  dainty  little  leather- 
bound  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics.  One 
is  that  unforgetable  picture  of  the 
Renaissance,  “The  Autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.”  To  any  one  who 
has  read  it  no  comment  is  necessary, 
except  that  it  is  a  joy  to  have  the  book 
compressed  within  sufficiently  small 
compass  to  be  carried  easily  in  the 
pocket.  If  any  one  is  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  have  read  it,  some  kind 
friend  ought  to  give  him  this  little  thin¬ 
leaved  limp  leather  bound  volume  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

Another  book  of  the  same  series  is 
“Early  Italian  Poets,”  translated  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  The  most 
notable  Italian  poems  from  Ciullo 
D’Alcamo  to  Dante  Alighieri,  that  is, 
covering  the  period  from  1100  to  1300, 
are  given  in  the  original  meters,  to¬ 
gether  with  Dante’s  “Vita  Nuova.” 
The  translations  blend  all  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Italian  poets  with  the  spirit  of 
Rossetti,  and  the  publication  of  the  book 
in  this  form  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 
(“The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini.”  Translated  by  Thomas  Ros- 
coe  and  illustrated  with  photogravure 
portrait.  571  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net. 


“Early  Italian  Poets.”  By  Dante  Ga¬ 
briel  Rossetti.  Illustrated  by  photo¬ 
gravure  portrait.  338  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.  Both  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

Searchers  for  gift  books  for  the 

holidays  might  well  pause  to  glance 
through  “Sonnets  to  Duse  and  Other 
Poems,”  by  Sara  Teasdale.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  entirely  given  up  to 
enthusiastic  sonnets  to  Eleonora  Duse, 
and  the  remainder  to  poems  and  sonnets 
on  various  other  subjects.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  delicate  poetic  quality  in 
all  these  poems,  and  the  strain  of  music, 
though  not  inevitably  compelling,  is 
sweet.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  pictures  of  Duse  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  very  attractive  form.  (“Son¬ 
nets  to  Duse  and  Other  Poems.”  By 
Sara  Teasdale.  44  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  The  Poet 
Lore  Company,  Boston.) 

LITTLE  book  that  sets  out  to  be 
original,  yet  is  hardly  likely  to 
create  any  conflagration  in  either  the 
North  or  East  Rivers,  is  “The  Lovers’ 
Club,”  by  Philetus  Brown.  It  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
lovers.  A  certain  number  of  people 
form  a  club  and  are  lectured  to  by  an 
attractive  young  woman  who  is  the 
originator  and  president  of  the  club. 
The  others  all  give  their  experience, 
and  there  is  much  philosophizing  on  the 
nature  of  love  and  some  of  its  penalties. 
It  is  a  book  in  which  a  series  of  anec¬ 
dotes  are  woven  together  with  a  thin 
thread  of  moralizing,  and  it  might  serve 
to  while  away  an  otherwise  idle  half- 
hour.  (“The  Lovers’  Club.”  By  Phi¬ 
letus  Brown.  155  pages.  Published  bv 
The  Old  Greek  Press,  New  York.) 

MANY  people  who  enjoy  pleasant 
stories  are  already  familiar  with 
the  tales  by  Winfield  Scott  Moody  that 
have  now  been  gathered  into  book  form 
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under  the  title  of  “The  Pickwick 
Ladle.”  The  stories  are  nothing  start¬ 
ling,  just  the  adventures  of  a  pair  of 
young  collectors  who  are  enthusiastic 
enough  to  find  their  biggest  thrills  in 
the  possession  or  the  loss  of  a  roseback 
plate,  a  black  hawthorn  jar,  a  sideboard, 
a  set  of  china,  or  the  Pickwick  ladle 
itself.  Of  course  the  stories  merely 
hinge  on  this  passion  for  collecting,  and 
many  other  incidents  are  woven  in  to 
give  the  element  of  romance  .  It  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  books  of  the  year,  and 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  outlast  the 
season.  (“The  Pickwick  Ladle  and 
Other  Collector’s  Stories.”  By  Winfield 
Scott  Moody.  Illustrated.  276  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

AN  historical  novel  which  shows 
much  research  and  understanding 
of  the  Greek  point  of  view  is  entitled 
“A  Victor  of  Salamis.”  It  is  written 
by  William  Stearns  Davis,  the  author 
of  several  historical  novels  dealing 
with  the  ancient  world,  and  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  plot  as  well  as  readable  in  style, 
although  the  impression  it  gives  of  the 
times  is  a  bit  shadowy. 

To  write  a  tale  of  ancient  Greece 
that  would  give  the  reader  the  feeling 
that  it  must  have  been  written  by  a 
Greek  is  a  task  to  be  accomplished 
only  once  in  a  great  while.  Even  Sien- 
kiewicz,  whose  Polish  trilogy  was  so 
tremendously  vital  and  convincing,  lost 
his  grip  on  real  life  when  he  wrote 
“Quo  Vadis.”  “A  Victor  of  Salamis” 
is  as  interesting  in  its  way  as  “Quo 
Vadis”  and  gives  the  same  impression 


of  exhaustive  learning  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  period,  but  also  the  char¬ 
acters  convey  the  same  impression  of 
figures  in  a  magic  lantern  moving 
across  a  screen.  (“A  Victor  of  Sa¬ 
lamis.  A  Tale  of  Xerxe^,  Leonidas 
and  Themistocles,”  by  William  Stearns 
Davis.  450  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  MacMillan  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

MR.  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  is  a 
gentle  and  fervent  mystic  whose 
books  have  appealed  to  a  very 
numerous  class  of  readers.  Written 
with  religious  enthusiasm  and  in  sim¬ 
ple,  often  eloquent,  English,  and  put¬ 
ting  forth  platitudes  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  made  new  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries,  they  require  no  very  serious 
mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  In  his  latest  book,  “In  the  Fire 
of  the  Heart,”  Mr.  Trine  has  entered 
upon  the  domain  of  politico-social  dis¬ 
cussion  and  kept  his  “New  Thought” 
philosophy  well  in  the  background.  He 
deals  with  the  great  problems  of  social 
unrest — the  idle  rich,  the  suffering 
poor,  child  labor,  corrupt  politics  and 
so  on ;  citing  “authorities”  whose  reli¬ 
ability  is  not  always  certain.  He  out¬ 
lines  a  social  programme  which  in¬ 
cludes  municipal  ownership,  direct 
nominations,  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum,  and  other  familiar  reforms.  The 
book  will  doubtless  interest  a  large 
number  of  persons,  but  should  not  be 
too  literally  accepted.  (“In  the  Fire  of 
the  Heart.”  By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
336  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  New 
York.) 
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THE  GUILD  STAMP  AND  THE  UNION  LABEL: 
BY  THE  EDITOR 

When  the  trade  union  of  today  returns  to  the  standards  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  guilds ,  it  will  provide  itself  with  real  leaders,  not  limited  by 
rank  or  birth  or  wealth  or  circumstance,  but  opening  the  way  for  each 
individual  to  rise  to  a  place  of  honor  and  influence  by  the  expression 
of  his  own  best  and  highest  self. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

HE  year  that  has  just  closed  has  seen  many  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  political,  financial  and  industrial  world  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  readjustment  of  the  forces  which  go  to  make  up 
our  national  life.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  which 
have  been  so  unflinchingly  pursued,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  there  will 
be  placed  upon  our  statute  books  very  important  and  far-reaching 
legislation  that  will  have  for  its  object  the  better  control  of  our  banks, 
our  common  carriers,  our  public  utilities  and  the  great  monopolies 
we  call  trusts.  The  financial  crisis  and  the  resulting  industrial 
depression  have  also  brought  their  lesson,  for  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  large  industrial  concerns  seems  also  to  be 
imminent,  and  the  openly  expressed  opinion  that  the  curtailing  of 
production  will  result  in  more  efficient  work  and  so  in  the  end  be  a 
benefit  to  our  national  industries  may  be  taken  as  the  indication  of 
a  widespread  belief  that  our  present  industrial  system  falls  far  short 
of  producing  the  best  results. 

As  readjustment  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  coming 
day.  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  if  the  spirit  of  reform 
and  reconstruction  could  be  extended  far  enough  to  include  the  labor 
organizations  ?  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  under  present 
conditions  these  bodies  fall  as  far  short  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  organized  as  do  the  great  combinations 
of  capital  from  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  industrial  life  as  a 
whole.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  healthy  growth  and  development 
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and  for  the  welfare  of  their  members  as  individuals,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  readjustment  and  to  take  account  of  stock  with 
a  view  to  reorganizing  on  a  basis  that  shall  be  constructive  rather 
than  disintegrating. 

In  times  of  overflowing  prosperity  such  as  we  have  just  expe¬ 
rienced,  the  demand  for  labor  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that  every 
man,  whether  competent  or  not,  is  reasonably  sure  of  a  job.  It  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  prosperity  that  the  unions  should 
have  found  in  it  no  incentive  to  cultivate  the  forces  that  alone  make 
for  permanent  growth.  Instead,  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of 
work  and  plenty  of  money  led  the  union  leaders  to  consider  that  all 
their  thought  and  energy  was  well  spent  when  it  was  directed  to  the 
increasing  of  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours,  together  with  the 
enforcing  of  rules  and  restrictions  that  would  tend  to  give  the  unions 
at  their  own  prices  a  monopoly  of  all  the  work  to  be  done.  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  all  this,  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  by  the 
time  everything  is  adjusted  to  a  scale  of  increased  wages,  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  moved  up  in  proportion,  so  that  the  average  work¬ 
man  is  no  better  off  than  he  was  before.  In  fact,  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  not  so  well  off,  for  the  natural  effect  of  a  larger  income  is 
a  feeling  of  greater  freedom  as  to  expenditure,  without  regard  to  the 
increased  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  the  unions  it  was 
a  golden  opportunity  for  solid  advancement,  but  judging  by  present 
results,  it  seems  to  have  been  lost.  For  in  return  for  the  increased 
pay  and  lessened  time  which  they  have  exacted  from  employers,  the 
unions  have  given  no  more  competent  work;  rather,  the  standard 
of  efficiency  has  been  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  least  competent, 
thereby  taking  away  from  the  individual  workman  all  incentive  to 
increase  his  own  efficiency  as  a  means  of  obtaining  steady  employ¬ 
ment  or  advancing  to  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

IN  THIS  country  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  the  laboring 
man  against  oppression,  and  until  lately  public  feeling,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  with  workmen  out  on  strike  for  whatever  reason,  regardless 
of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  tying  up  of  important  industries. 
It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  if  only  from  the  inherent  desire 
for  fair  play,  and  in  the  past  there  has  frequently  been  good  reason 
for  the  laboring  man  to  meet  force  with  force.  The  methods  of  large 
manufacturers, — particularly  of  combinations  of  manufacturers, — 
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have  often  been  unscrupulous  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  their 
workmen  as  individuals.  Therefore,  the  labor  union  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  defense,  and  with  the  first  feeling  of  strength  resulting 
from  combination,  it  has  been  only  natural  for  the  workingman,  in 
his  struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from  oppressive  conditions,  to 
attempt  to  defend  himself  with  the  same  kind  of  weapons  that  were 
used  by  his  opponent.  The  methods  of  warfare  now  so  popular 
with  labor  unions  have  grown  up  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members.  Of  late,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  change  in  our  attitude  of  general  tolerance,  and 
now  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  main  current  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  is  beginning  to  go  the  other  way.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  seem  only  prudent  for  thoughtful  workingmen  to  consider 
whether  their  unions  are  on  the  right  track,  and  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  allow  the  power  of  their  united  efforts  to  wane  until  it  becomes 
a  factor  not  worth  reckoning  with.  The  matter  lies  in  their  own 
hands,  for  it  requires  only  a  determined  effort  to  uphold  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  and  honesty  to  give  them  in  the  end  the  power, 
privileges  and  influence  that  belonged  to  the  unions  of  former  days, 
known  now  as  the  old  trades  guilds, — the  powerful  organizations  which 
were  frankly  based  upon  the  honesty  of  individual  effort  and  which 
gave  to  their  members  a  training  in  efficiency  that  fitted  them  not 
only  to  do  work  that  was  unimpeachable,  but  gave  them  such  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  general  affairs  of  life  that  they  were  well  fitted  to  take 
an  important  part  in  the  ruling  of  the  nation. 

The  guild  idea,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  association  uniting  individuals 
for  common  profit  as  well  as  preservation,  is  as  old  as  civilization, 
and  has  flourished  among  peoples  differing  widely  from  one  another 
and  at  periods  separated  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years, 
but  unquestionably  it  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  trades 
guilds  of  mediaeval  Europe,  those  great  organizations  which  crushed 
the  power  of  feudalism,  established  free  communication  throughout 
Europe,  made  possible  a  form  of  government  established  upon  a 
sound  and  lasting  basis,  ruled  all  the  operations  of  finance  and  fixed 
a  standard  for  work,  for  art  and  for  literature  that  has  made  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  famous  for  all  time.  And  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  trades  guilds  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  their  united  action  depended  solely  upon  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  individual  effort.  A  rigid  industrial  system  that  was  the  law 
and  life  of  the  guild  governed  both  the  training  of  each  individual 
workman  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  effect  of  this 
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was  to  develop  such  skill  in  hand  and  brain  that  the  workman  could 
take  honest  pride  in  what  he  made,  and  could  feel  that  he  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  had  achieved  something  that  would  add  to  rather  than  lower 
the  reputation  of  the  guild.  In  short,  instead  of  being  a  cog  in  a  vast 
system  of  industrial  machinery,  the  workman  was  accustomed  to 
regard  himself  as  legitimate  heir  to  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  nation. 

THERE  is  no  more  interesting  tale  in  all  history  than  the  story 
of  the  Greater  Guilds,  which  were  little  republics  within  them¬ 
selves,  living  under  the  strictest  laws  and  enjoying  an  influence  so 
extensive  that  the  wonderful  commercial  prosperity,  the  artistic  and 
industrial  supremacy  and  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  mediaeval 
Florentines,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the 
guild  system.  As  each  guild  was  an  independent,  self-ruling  institu¬ 
tion,  its  members  naturally  took  a  continuous  and  eager  share  in 
political  life  and  obtained,  as  a  consequence  of  such  varied  political 
and  economic  training,  a  grasp  of  large  matters  that  made  them  as 
adroit  in  diplomacy  and  parliamentary  practice  as  they  were  accu¬ 
rate  in  business  methods,  so  that  on  the  occasion  of  upheavals  in  the 
existing  form  of  government,  which  frequently  took  place  in  the 
Italian  cities,  they  were  able  at  once  to  step  forward  and  meet  the 
emergency  with  well-advised  and  adequate  provisional  government 
until  the  crisis  was  passed. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  of  the  honors  and  achievements  of 
the  guilds,  but  only  one  sentence  to  show  the  foundation  of  them  all, 
which  was — efficient  workmanship,  thorough  honesty,  the  perfection 
of  system  and  personal  pride  in  the  reputation  of  the  organization. 
These  old  merchants  and  craftsmen  made  a  religion  of  industry,  and 
it  was  the  object  of  the  guild  not  only  to  maintain  and  extend  its 
power  as  an  organization,  but  to  benefit  each  member  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity,  providing  him  with  work,  profit  and  pleasure,  but 
always  with  the  understanding  that  his  work  and  his  moral  character 
were  to  be  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  that  any  one  falling  short 
of  the  standards  of  the  guild  must  submit  to  severe  punishment. 
The  great  power  of  the  guilds  lay  as  much  in  their  close  connection 
with  the  conduct  and  details  of  every-day  life  as  in  their  relation  to 
national  or  continental  enterprises.  They  were  no  mere  formal 
organizations  for  purposes  which  began  and  ended  with  commerce 
and  industry.  To  borrow  some  vivid  words  of  description:  “Their 
members  sat  together  at  the  feast,  stood  by  one  another’s  honor  in 
the  mart,  lived  in  the  same  quarter,  shared  the  same  purchase,  marched 
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side  by  side  in  the  pageant,  acted  together  in  the  play  and  fought 
together  on  the  part  of  the  city  walls  committed  to  their  care.  The 
merchant  lived  in  his  warehouse,  which  was  also  his  factory  as  well 
as  his  shop,  the  apprentice  sat  at  his  master’s  table  for  seven  years, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  adopted  son,  and  on  attaining  the 
membership  of  the  guild  he  gained  a  recognized  and  honorable 
position  in  the  land.” 

That  this  last  was  so  was  due  to  the  high  standard  of  the  guild. 
When  the  guild  stamp  was  put  upon  any  piece  of  work  it  was  accepted 
without  question  in  all  markets  as  a  guarantee  against  any  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  material  or  any  flaw  in  workmanship.  To  quote  from  the 
history  of  the  Calimala,  or  the  guild  of  Florentine  cloth  dressers: 
“The  statutes  for  the  good  of  the  guild,  enforced  by  so  many  magis¬ 
trates,  prescribed  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  exercise  of  trade.  Very 
severe  punishments  were  inflicted  when  the  merchandise  was  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  defective  or  counterfeit.  Every  piece  was  labeled,  and 
any  stain  or  rent  not  recorded  by  this  label  entailed  the  punishment 
of  the  merchant  concerned.  Above  all,  there  was  great  strictness 
as  to  accuracy  of  measure.  Every  guild  had  a  tribunal  composed 
either  solely  of  its  members  or  jointly  with  those  of  another  for  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  connected  with  the  trade,  and  enforced 
severe  penalties  on  all  who  referred  such  disputes  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  The  punishments  were  usually  fines,  and  persons 
refusing  to  pay  them,  after  receiving  several  warnings,  were  excluded 
from  the  guild  and  practically  ruined,  for  from  that  moment  their 
merchandise,  being  unstamped,  was  no  longer  guaranteed  by  the 
association,  and  they  themselves  were  unable  to  continue  their  work 
in  Florence,  and  often  were  debarred  elsewhere.” 

THIS  was  the  significance  of  the  guild  stamp,  which  being  affixed 
meant  that  the  goods  reached  the  standard  established  by  the 
guild,  and  had  the  whole  power  of  its  reputation  behind  them. 
In  these  days  we  have  the  union  label,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  guild  stamp  symbolizes  the  whole  change  in  standards. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  unions  to  force  the  use 
of  the  label  through  appeals  to  the  public  to  patronize  union-made 
goods  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  and  also  through  threats  of  boy¬ 
cotts,  strikes  and  every  form  of  warfare  known  to  those  who  control 
the  campaigns  of  union  labor  against  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
who  refuses  to  recognize  the  label. 
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Remembering  the  significance  of  the  guild  stamp,  the  question 
naturally  arises :  What  does  the  union  label  stand  for  ?  Is  it  a  shop 
mark  to  indicate  a  standard  of  excellence  of  which  the  manufacturer 
is  proud  and  which  serves  to  advertise  the  fact  that  his  goods  are  of  a 
quality  that  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  and  to  guarantee,  or  is  it 
simply  an  indication  that  men  who  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  production  of  that  particular 
article  have  been  successful  in  forcing  some  manufacturer  to  come 
to  their  terms  ?  In  the  present  day,  of  course,  we  have  no  guild 
stamp  to  serve  as  a  general  standard  and  guarantee,  but  when  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  makes  honest  goods,  he  generally  wants  the  consumer  to 
know  it,  and  his  label  or  shop  mark  is  as  important  to  him  as  a  means 
of  identification  as  the  guild  stamp  was  to  the  guildsmen  of  centuries 
ago.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  shoddy  goods  are  seldom  identified 
in  this  way,  for  if  the  goods  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  demanded 
by  the  consumer  the  label  would  only  have  the  effect  of  identifying 
them  to  the  detriment  of  their  sales.  But  in  the  case  of  the  union 
label  there  can  be  no  possible  significance  as  a  mark  of  excellence  in 
quality.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  workman 
or  of  the  union  to  which  he  belongs.  The  label  of  a  manufacturer  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  personal  guarantee  of  quality.  It  means  a  certain  grade 
of  material,  a  certain  style  in  the  make  of  the  article,  and  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  worth  millions  to  the  man  who  owns  it.  It  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  guild  stamp,  while  the  union  label  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  standard  of  the  goods  produced  and,  save  for  the  fact 
that  it  guarantees  the  exclusion  of  sweat-shop  goods,  it  carries  no 
meaning  to  the  consumer  beyond  a  reminder  that  an  organization  of 
workmen  is  using  every  means  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  the  union 
shop,  there  being  not  one  iota  of  difference  in  quality  between  goods 
that  bear  the  union  label  and  those  that  do  not.  The  manufacturer 
having  entire  authority  as  to  designs,  materials,  quality  of  goods  and 
the  apportionment  of  tasks  to  the  workmen  in  making  those  goods, 
it  follows  that  the  purpose  of  the  union  label  is  purely  coercive,  and 
that  its  sole  value  to  either  workman  or  consumer  lies  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union  that  is  implied  by  its  use  and  the  revenue  derived  by 
the  union  from  the  sale  of  it  to  the  manufacturer. 

IF  THE  trade  union  of  today  is  ever  to  return  to  the  standards  of 
the  mediaeval  guilds  and  to  attain  to  the  power  which  resulted 
from  the  strict  and  honest  maintenance  of  these  standards,  it 
must  abandon  its  policy  of  attempting  to  secure  monopoly  prices,  of 
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unfair  methods  of  keeping  down  membership  and  of  intimidation'and 
violence  toward  non-union  men,  and  return  to  the  principle  that  no 
organization  can  be  organic  and  constructive  in  its  nature  unless  it 
be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  efficiency, — upon  honest  individual 
effort,  out  of  which  effective  united  effort  naturally  grows.  To  do 
this  would,  of  course,  demand  a  thorough  reorganization  of  our  whole 
industrial  system.  The  high  standards  of  the  old  guilds  were  pos¬ 
sible  because  the  guilds  themselves  were  not  organizations  of  work¬ 
men  arrayed  against  employers,  or  organizations  of  employers  exclud¬ 
ing  the  workmen,  but  bodies  which  included  every  member  of  the 
trade  or  craft,  from  the  wealthiest  master  craftsman  or  merchant 
down  to  the  humblest  apprentice  whose  indentures  had  just  been 
signed.  All  alike  were  responsible  for  the  honor  of  the  guild,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  resulted  from  the  personal  contact  of  the  master 
and  workmen  and  the  freedom  and  encouragement  given  to  all 
individual  effort  made  vital  and  natural  the  growth  of  the  whole 
organization. 

Yet,  false  as  are  the  standards  which  actuate  most  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  modern  labor  organizations  to  control  the  indus¬ 
trial  situation,  they  are  by  no  means  all  to  blame  for  the  meaningless¬ 
ness  of  the  union  label  and  the  fact  that  it  has  nothing  behind  it  worth 
fighting  for.  If  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  which  the  unions  have  a 
share  is  to  be  established  in  manufactures,  it  must  be  one  in  which  the 
men  as  individuals  are  interested,  which  they  take  a  personal  pride 
in  maintaining  and  for  which  they  receive  a  just  proportion  of  the 
reward.  The  effect  upon  the  men  of  the  present  system,  by  which 
they  are  able  through  certain  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
union  to  obtain  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  in  return  for  careless 
and  incompetent  service,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  harmful.  It 
shelters  the  lazy  and  inefficient  workman  and  it  denies  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  skilful  man  his  right  to  advance  to  the  position  which 
naturally  belongs  to  him.  Consequently,  the  great  weakness  of  the 
labor  union  of  today  is  that  it  tends  to  drag  all  its  members  down  to 
the  level  of  the  slowest  and  the  stupidest.  While  they  belong  to  the 
union  there  can  be  no  acknowledgment  or  higher  payment  for  the 
production  of  superior  goods  for  which  there  is  a  legitimate  demand 
and  which  are  worth  more  money  than  the  inferior  product  of  less 
skilled  workmen;  in  fact,  their  work  as  individuals  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  or  standard  of  the  product.  The  business  of  each 
man  is  to  run  his  machine,  get  through  his  day’s  work,  draw  his  pay 
and  stand  by  his  union.  He  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  the 
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thing  made  When  matters  are  shaped  so  that  the  individual  work¬ 
man  may  find  some  scope  for  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas, — for 
the  use  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  opportunities  given  to 
study  the  need  for  which  the  article  is  produced  and  to  share  with 
his  employer  the  responsibility  of  its  design  and  its  quality,  it  will 
be  time  to  talk  of  returning  to  the  standards  of  the  old  guilds  and  also 
of  enforcing  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  goods  made  by  union  men. 
But  the  only  way  to  gain  energy,  honesty  and  intelligence  from  the 
workman  is  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  exercise  them.  Under  the 
present  system  he  is  little  more  than  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
factory  he  works  in.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  he  should 
feel  any  interest  in  his  work  beyond  the  daily  wage  he  earns  for  per¬ 
forming  the  monotonous  task  set  for  him.  It  is  a  universal  law  that 
work  is  not  alone  a  means  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  also  a 
means  of  growth  through  self-expression, — a  means  by  which  individ¬ 
ual  capacity  and  industry  gain  individual  recognition  and  bring  an 
adequate  return,  and  if  the  opportunity  for  growth  is  denied,  the 
work  is  hardly  worth  the  doing. 

If  such  reorganization  were  possible,  and  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  would  realize  that  their  best  can  be  done  only  when  they  work 
together  toward  a  common  end,  the  labor  unions  might  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  the  “real  leaders”  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Butler, 
and,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  efficient  work,  to  grow  healthily 
along  the  lines  of  personal  development  and  of  sound  citizenship. 
This  is  a  question  that  affects  not  only  the  workingmen,  but  the  whole 
of  our  national  life,  for  our  workmen  are  our  citizens,  and  under  the 
present  system  our  workmen  are  becoming  less  and  less  efficient.  When 
a  man  depends  not  on  his  own  efforts  but  on  the  efforts  of  some  one 
else,  that  is,  on  the  power  or  influence  of  his  union  to  do  for  him 
what  he  is  too  indifferent  or  too  inefficient  to  do  for  himself,  he  is 
sinking  in  the  scale  as  a  man  and  a  worker  and  is  losing  all  the  power 
of  individual  achievement  which  might  be  his  were  he  allowed  to 
depend  upon  himself. 

AS  IT  stands  now,  the  whole  policy  of  the  labor  union  seems  to 
be  tending  toward  disintegration.  The  walking  delegate  is 
supreme,  and  the  walking  delegate  is  the  natural  prey  of  the 
great  money  powers.  Many  an  honest,  capable  workman  is  sent 
unwillingly  out  on  strike,  not  because  there  is  any  real  grievance  to  be 
fought,  but  because  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  the  labor  leaders  have 
been  used  to  further  the  ends  of  some  unscrupulous  captain  of  in- 
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dustry  who  wishes  to  overwhelm  his  competitors  or  to  shut  down  for 
a  time  upon  his  own  expenses.  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
rule  of  passion  and  prejudice  in  the  persons  of  glib-tongued  dema¬ 
gogues  is  often  responsible  for  widespread  disaster  that  comes  to 
working  people  as  the  result  of  their  loyalty  to  the  union. 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  using  every  possible  effort  to  destroy  or 
reorganize  the  trusts  and  start  afresh  upon  a  sounder  basis.  It  would 
be  easier  and  perhaps  better  in  the  long  run  to  destroy  or  reorganize 
the  labor  unions,  for  the  trusts,  whatever  industrial  evils  have  arisen 
from  their  unchecked  growth,  are  organized  on  principles  that  are 
essentially  constructive.  They  unquestionably  are  created  to  serve 
individual  greed,  but  they  are  also  the  greatest  expressions  of  in¬ 
dividual  efficiency.  Whatever  the  captain  of  industry  may  or  may 
not  be,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  his  method  of  doing 
the  work  that  he  has  set  himself  to  do,  or  of  his  interest  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it.  With  the  standards  which  now  form  the  basis  of  its 
action,  the  labor  union  can  oppose  to  cool  generalship  only  brute 
force;  to  well  calculated  and  sound  business  principles  and  methods 
only  prejudice  and  feeling.  If  efficiency  could  be  made  the  warrant 
of  advancement  for  each  individual,  and  honest  conviction  the  basis 
of  united  action,  as  in  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  organizations  of  workers  could  rank  among 
the  most  important  powers  in  the  land.  History  teaches  us  no  more 
significant  lesson  than  that  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  when  they  become 
weak  or  unworthy,  are  always  replaced  from  the  ranks  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  progress  that  no  development  is  possi¬ 
ble  gave  through  interest  in  work,  and  the  problems  that  come  up  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  that  the  man  who  wrestles  most  vigorously  with  these 
problems  is  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  grapple  with  great  things. 

If  labor  would  follow  the  example  of  capital  and  combine  for 
greater  efficiency,  it  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  old  American 
spirit  that  made  this  country  what  it  is:  the  spirit  of  independence, 
of  self-confidence  and  of  ambition  to  rise  in  life  by  force  of  ability, 
intelligence  and  honesty.  The  labor  unions  have  relaxed  the  moral 
fiber  of  their  members  even  while  striving  honestly  to  benefit  them. 
The  union  man  is  provided  with  easy  work,  good  pay  and  short  hours 
when  well,  and  is  sure  of  some  help  from  his  organization  should  he 
fall  ill,  but  as  a  penalty  he  is  restricted  to  the  level  of  the  weakest 
member  of  his  union,  and  can  never  hope  to  rise  by  excellence  of 
workmanship  or  the  use  of  his  brain  to  a  leading  position  or  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  competence  by  superior  industry  or  frugality. 
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As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  unions 
are  directly  opposed  to  intelligence,  independence,  industry  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  their  members.  In  place  of  encouraging  these, 
the  union  as  a  body  endeavors  to  coerce  and  to  overreach,  to  gain 
every  advantage  and  to  give  as  little  as  possible,  to  produce  class 
hatred  and  antagonism  between  employer  and  employee,  instead 
of  acknowledging  that  capital  and  labor  are  mutually  interdependent, 
and  that  a  single  standard  for  both  would  go  far  to  remove  the  antag¬ 
onism  that  now  exists  between  them. 


THE  DREAMER 


LET  be  his  dream  candles, 

Be  silent  and  revere, 

Scorn  not  what  he  doth  rear, 

Because  thine  own  abode, 

A  vault  is,  dark  and  old, 

Where  thou  doth  creep  ’mid  mould. 

Who  fired  the  dream-tapers  ? 

Know  ’twas  no  mortal  hand 
These  glorious  visions  fanned. 

And  those  not  lit  by  Truth 
Old  age  with  withering  breath, 

Hath  power  to  put  to  death. 

Let  be  his  dream  candles, 

Be  silent  and  revere 
Behind  them  dwells  the  seer. 

— Edith  Gerry  Helm. 
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MARIUS  DE  ZAYAS:  A  KINDLY  CARICATUR¬ 
IST  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 


AUGHTER  is  a  powerful  weapon,  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  a  nation  or  an  individual.  You  have 
captured  an  audience  if  (to  use  an  American  slang) 
“the  laugh  is  with  you,”  and  you  have  vanquished 
an  opponent  if  “the  laugh  is  on  him,”  and  so  the 
caricature  nowadays  is  mightier  than  the  lawyer,  for 
repartee  may  fence  with  recrimination,  but  for  a 
smile  there  is  no  convincingly  brilliant  reply. 

The  more  advanced  civilization  becomes,  the  more  often  will 
battles  be  fought  and  won  by  laughter,  by  an  appeal  through  pen 
and  pencil  to  that  finer  expression  of  mental  alertness — a  sense  of 
humor.  The  sword  and  javelin,  bullet  and  smokeless  powder,  have 
fitted  into  the  sanguinary  needs  of  our  nation’s  development,  but 
these  are  old-fashioned  methods  of  warfare,  tangible,  unsubtle; 
today  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  a  laugh  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  a  battle-axe,  and  that  the  most  potent  firing  line  is  from 
paper.  We  conduct  a  combat  from  our  desks  and  number  our 
victims  by  their  susceptibility  to  our  wit.  Bludgeons  are  now  in  our 
museums  and  rifles  have  slipped  into  place  as  a  final  sartorial  decora¬ 
tion  for  dress  parade.  Our  enemies  tremble  no  longer  because  of 
our  arsenals,  but  in  the  face  of  their  own  caricatures. 

In  days  of  feudal  strife,  a  normal  man  often  entered  battle  with 
a  dread  of  losing  his  life;  later,  as  we  progressed  into  democratic 
politics,  his  reputation  was  usually  shorn  from  him  in  the  fray,  but 
in  twentieth  century  warfare  what  he  fears  most,  whether  in  religious, 
social  or  political  encounter,  is  the  blow  to  his  vanity  at  the  hands  of 
the  cartoonist — the  power  the  poet  Burns  sighed  for,  of  furnishing 
a  man  with  the  mortifying  opportunity  of  seeing  himself  as  his  enemies 
see  him. 

The  value  of  the  caricature  as  a  fighting  force  is  at  last  fully 
accepted,  not  only  for  international  warfare,  but  for  interstate  combat. 
The  cartoon  does  not  courtesy  to  great  kings  nor  bow  to  exalted 
social  conditions;  on  the  contrary,  it  regards  all  men  and  estates 
as  equally  eligible  for  its  satirical  attention. 

The  really  civilized  modern  nation  has  come  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  developing  its  own  class  of  cartoonists  along  with  its  more  or  less 
obsolete  army  and  navy,  for  every  nation  must  eventually  fight 
with  the  weapons  of  every  other  nation,  and  at  present  least  of  all 
can  any  civilized  country  afford  to  present  opportunities  for  ridicule 
without  striking  back  vigorously  and  swiftly  with  its  own  cartoonists. 
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Not  only  is  the  humorist-artist  needed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
international  diplomacy;  but  even  at  home  he  is  necessary  to  battle 
with  evil  conditions  that  must  spring  up  in  every  powerful  growing 
nation;  political  evils,  sanitary  evils,  sociological  evils,  can  all  be 
fought  silently  and  cheerfully  by  the  well-drawn,  finely-sensitized 
caricature. 

When  the  cartoonist  is  not  correcting  the  nation  or  battling  for  it, 
then  it  is  his  high  privilege  to  amuse  it.  In  his  hours  of  ease  he  may 
entertain  both  king  and  street  sweeper,  possibly  teaching  a  little  even 
while  entertaining.  And  as  he  cannot  amuse  his  own  land  without 
appealing  straight  to  the  kind  of  humor  which  is  its  national  char¬ 
acteristic,  then  how  neatly  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  its 
cartoons.  The  subject  for  laughter  of  a  people  is  unquestionably 
the  index  to  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  that  nation,  and  so 
if  the  caricaturist  becomes  a  national  biographer,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  infer  that  Le  Rire,  Simplicissimus,  Punch  and  Life  are  frank 
presentations  of  the  temperament  of  each  country  in  turn  ?  If  this  is 
true,  there  is  food  for  thought  at  hand. 
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“the  face  becomes  a  sort  of  a 

MAP  ON  WHICH  MAY  BE  TRACED  THE 
HISTORY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EXPERIENCES.” 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  caricature  has  been  used  in  America 
most  vigorously  and  effectively  in  the  battleground  of  home  politics, 
of  national  and  state  elections  and  as  a  weapon  with  a  fine  poisoned 
tip  by  the  opposing  forces  of  capital  and  labor.  The  cartoon  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  kind  of  warfare,  conducted  through  the  daily  press, 
is  usually  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  physical  eccentricities,  or  of  obvious  moral  (or  immoral) 
traits.  The  bald  man,  for  instance,  is  drawn  with  a  single  flaunting 

wisp  of  hair,  the  owner  of  a  cantilever 
nose  is  made  to  sink  into  a  mere  back¬ 
ground  for  the  unfortunate  physical 
peculiarity,  an  ingrowing  profile  or 
showy  set  of  teeth  are  all  forced  into 
cruel  exaggeration  by  this  most  simple 
type  of  cartoonist. 

The  artist  of  a  shade  more  intellec¬ 
tuality  presents  an  exaggeration  of  ob¬ 
vious  characteristics  of  the  man  for 
ridicule — his  gestures,  his  mannerisms, 
his  vanities  and  poses  are  held  up  for 
the  amusement  of  his  opponents. 

WHILE  the  more  unusual  artist, 
the  more  intuitive  and  creative 
type  of  the  humorist  finds  food 
for  others’  reflection  in  showing  forth 
the  hidden  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, 
in  presenting  the  various  individualities 
which  make  up  the  personal  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  man  or  woman.  This  third 
type  of  the  caricaturist  is  a  psychologist, 
pitiless  and  amusing,  searching  and 
convincing.  Such  a  man  is  as  careful 
and  intuitive  an  analyst  of  character  as 
George  Meredith,  Edith  Wharton,  May 
Sinclair  or  John  Sargent.  From  these 
people  we  may  not  hide  the  story  of 
our  lives;  we  do  not  tell  it,  but  our 
features  do.  To  the  finer  vision  of  this 
type  of  humorist  life  has  made  the  face 
i°  M^TiN^r idol,  into  a  sort  of  map  on  which  can  be 
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traced  the  history  of  individuakexperiences,  and  much  that  has  been 
hidden  to  intimate  friends  is  ruthlessly  and  completely  revealed; 


poses  are  tattered,  enthusiasm  strip¬ 
ped  of  sentimentality,  disingen¬ 
uousnesses  peer  out  of  startled  eyes, 
selfishnesses  flicker  through  a  sweet 
smile;  self-satisfaction  touches  the 
kindly  lines  of  the  mouth.  Two 
personalities  stare  at  the  cartoonist 
from  every  face;  the  one  we  know 
and  the  one  but  half  known,  even 
to  the  caricatured. 

The  cartoonist  of  the  soul  is 
not  all  cynicism  and  bitterness,  not 
always  a  preacher  and  a  school¬ 
master;  often  he  but  permits  the 
caricatured  to  half  laughingly  own 
up  to  his  own  shortcomings  as  very 
sure  of  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  which  he  in  turn  would  gladly 
give  were  circumstances  reversed. 

In  the  caricatures  shown  with 
this  article  this  kindly  feeling  al¬ 
most  inevitably  predominates.  Mr. 
de  Zayas  has  analyzed  the  emotions 
of  these  well  -  known  men  and 
women  without  bitterness  or  preju¬ 
dice.  He  presents  to  us  the  story 
which  they  individually  presented 
to  him,  without  personal  feeling, 
without  for  a  minute  permitting  his 
art  to  dominate  the  truth,  and  the 
result  is  unerringly  exact  psycho¬ 
logical  studies.  The  sketches  have 
even  stood  the  test  of  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  from  the  men  and 
women  caricatured. 

Mr.  Marius  de  Zayas  is  a  new 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  New 
York  caricaturists,  yet  he  has  shown 
a  marked  susceptibility  to  the  subtle 


CLARENCE  WHITE  “TAK¬ 
ING”  A  SYMBOLIC  SUBJECT. 
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variation  of  characteristic  that 
dominate  the  many  races  which 
furnish  literary  and  artistic  in¬ 
terest  and  charm  to  New  York. 
In  the  illustrations  to  this  article 
a  half  dozen  different  nation- 


THE  LAST  GENERATION. 


alities  are  presented — Russian,  Swedish,  French,  English,  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Mexican  and  the  essentially  metropolitan  New  Yorker, 
all  dissected  and  depicted  with  equal  sureness  and  humorous  psychol¬ 
ogy- 

Mr.  de  Zayas  is  himself  of  Spanish  parentage.  He  was  born  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty.  His  first  art 
studies  were,  of  course,  in  Europe,  but  he  is  frank  to  say  that  in  his 
accomplishment  as  an  artist  they  have  counted  for  little.  His  greatest 
art  enthusiasms  were  found  in  the  old  museums  in  Mexico  which  are 
treasure  houses  of  ancient  Aztec  art.  In  the  strange  carvings  of  these 
mysterious  symbols  he  felt  the  greatest  appeal  to  his  imagination. 
And  perhaps  the  sense  of  mystery  always  to  be  found  in  his  more 
or  less  elaborate  sketches  may  be  traced  to  his  early  interest  in  and 
intimacy  with  the  esoteric  artistic  expression  of  these  long  dead 
artists. 

Mr.  de  Zayas’  first  humorous  work  appeared  in  El  Diario ,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  the  unusual  quality  of  his  work  received 
instant  attention. 
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MR.  CHARLES  HAAG,  SCULPTOR  :  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY  MARIUS  DE  ZAYAS. 


MISS  BILLEE  BURKE,  ACTRESS  :  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY  MARIUS  DE  ZAYAS. 


A  CARICATURE  OF  MARIUS 
DE  ZAYAS,  BY  HIMSELF. 


MR.  LEON  DABO,  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 
FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  MARIUS  DE  ZAYAS. 


THE  STAFF 


IN  THESE  past  few  months,  in  a  totally  new  environment, 
he  has  proved  with  no  uncertain  expression  that  he  possesses 
the  rare  intuition  which  comprehends  without  experience  modern 
life  in  the  endless  variation  afforded  by  the  amalgamation  of  complex 
civilization — the  intuition  which  is  a  lamp  in  the  hands  of  genius. 
Adventure  and  experience  lead  the  other  workers. 

But  the  value  of  de  Zayas’  work  is  not  wholly  in  its  technical 
brilliance  and  swiftness  of  intimate  sympathy,  in  its  pleasure  as  a 
work  of  art ;  some  of  its  greatness  at  least  springs  froiA  the  creative 
quality,  as  opposed  to  the  destructive  tendency  of  most  caricature 
work.  The  average  cartoon,  of  peace  or  war,  is  usedfcto  tear  down 
faulty  structures  in  politics,  society  or  individuals.  De  Zayas’  work 
is  constructive,  faults  are  not  the  only  thing  shown  under  his  powerful 
magnifying  glass;  one  sees  all  the  characteristics  that  are  the  details 
of  personality.  The  temperament  as  a  whole  is  generously  analyzed, 
faults  and  poses  are  not  presented  as  an  impertinence,  but  impartially 
for  one’s  own  contemplation  and  subsequent  elimination. 

The  technique  of  his  work  is  fresh,  forceful  and  amazingly  individ¬ 
ual.  With  the  fewest  possible  strokes  of  the  pen  the  story  is  told, 
fearlessly  and  convincingly,  and  always  with  an  impression  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fine  reserve — that  quality  of  reticence  which  characterizes  the 
intimacies  of  well-bred  friends. 


THE  STAFF 


I  MVAS  long  ago,  with  fasting  and  with  prayer, 
I  I  cut  my  pilgrim  staff  from  the  great  tree 
Of  sacrifice,  and  it  has  been  wTith  me 
In  all  my  wandering.  Rugged  and  bare, 

And  dry  as  ancient  stone,  up  the  steep  stair — 

The  winding  rock-stair  of  necessity— 

The  staff  has  gone  beside  me  steadily, 

Ay,  urged  me  on,  under  the  load  of  care. 


But  yesterday  the  beauty  of  the  spring 

Trembled  through  all  my  being,  and  I  leaned 
Upon  my  staff— to  feel  it  quivering; 

To  see  that  its  whole  rigid  length  had  greened, 

Had  grown  all  tender  with  soft  buds,  that  screened 
The  eyes  of  Love.  And  then  I  heard  him  sing! 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  WINNOWING  OF  THE  CORN:  FROM  THE 
FRENCH  OF  JOACHIM  DU  BELLA Y,  A  POET 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


ALTER  PATER  says  somewhere  of  the  old  French 
poet  du  Bellay:  “He  has  almost  been  the  poet  of  one 
poem.  It  is  a  song  which  the  winnowers  are  supposed 
to  sing  as  they  winnow  the  corn,  and  invoke  the 
winds  to  lie  lightly  on  the  grain. 

“One  seems  to  hear  the  measured  falling  of  the  fans, 
with  a  child’s  pleasure  at  coming  across  the  incident 
for  the  first  time  in  one  of  those  great  barns  of  du  Bellay’s  own  coun¬ 
try,  La  Beauce,  the  granary  of  France.  A  sudden  light  transfigures  a 
trivial  thing,  a  weathervane,  a  windmill,  a  winnowing  flail,  the  dust 
in  the  barn  door;  a  moment — and  the  thing  has  vanished  because  it 
was  pure  effect;  but  it  leaves  a  relish  behind  it,  a  longing  that  the 
accident  may  happen  again.” 

To  you,  winds  so  fleet, 

Who  with  winged  feet 

Run  the  world  around. 

And  with  murmur  soft 
Lift  the  trees  aloft 

Shadowing  the  ground. 

I  offer  you  the  violets, 

The  lilies  and  the  flowerets 
And  the  roses  here. 

The  fair  crimson  roses 
The  early  morn  discloses, 

And  the  daisies  dear. 

Ah,  with  your  sweet  air 
Fan  this  place  so  fair, 

Linger  here,  I  pray, 

Where,  throughout  the  morn 
I  throw  my  streams  of  corn 
In  the  heat  of  day. 

English  by  Lois  Bennett. 
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THE  PICTURESQUENESS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STREETS:  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  PAINT¬ 
INGS  OF  BIRGE  HARRISON 

r  CAN  no  longer  be  denied  that  New  York  streets  have 
obtained  a  vogue  for  picturesqueness;  from  being  dis¬ 
dained  even  by  the  most  devoted  Americans,  and 
being  accused  by  the  foreigner  of  every  possible  met¬ 
ropolitan  inelegance,  they  have  slowly  and  definitely 
achieved  a  popularity  with  artist  and  critic.  The  in¬ 
sensitive  to  New  York’s  fascinatingly  ugly  ways  feel  a 
sense  of  bewilderment  at  this  vogue,  while  those  who  early  received 
the  magnetism  of  the  city,  whose  charm  was  the  piquancy  of  much 
ugliness  and  occasional  unexpected  beauty,  realize  that  their  own 
point  of  view,  held  stubbornly  for  years  against  jeers  and  smiles, 
is  finally  vindicated.  And  now  that  the  vogue  is  established  and 
New  York  has  become  a  belle  in  her  way  among  cities,  there  are 
many  who  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered  the  pic¬ 
turesque  phases  of  her  devious  outlines.  Pennell  in  his  masterly 
etchings  of  skyline  and  harbor,  of  city  squares  and  canyons,  with  his 
sensuous  presentation  of  cloud  and  snowdrift,  of  mist  and  rain,  has 
surely  worked  as  a  lover  might  to  testify  to  her  beauty  in  each  of  her 
many  whimsical  moods,  the  charm  solely  of  the  ugly  woman  of 
magnetic  temperament.  W.  H.  Ranger,  too,  came  under  her  spell 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  ago  and  painted  with  eerie  brush  glowing 
lights  quivering  through  pouring  rain,  the  metallic  gleam  of  wet 
pavements,  of  shining  trees  throwing  grotesque  shadows,  of  serpentine 
trains  on  high  wrought-iron  structures  creeping  by  through  dim 
backgrounds — a  beauty  of  high  lights  and  black  spaces,  and  born 
of  the  elements  usually  shunned  by  artist  and  pedestrian. 

And  Jules  Guerin  might  easily  feel  that  his  claim  as  a  prospector 
was  guaranteed  in  the  mystical  New  York  which  he  has  discovered 
and  presented  with  such  delicacy  and  fine  reserve,  in  gray  church¬ 
yards  and  gentle  universities  with  their  remote  alluring  beauty.  He 
lias  seemed  to  see  our  city  of  crude  contrasts  and  evasive  charm  in 
a  sort  of  spiritual  vision. 

The  fantastic  side  of  the  New  York  temperament  has  perhaps 
been  best  realized  by  the  painter  always  of  fantastic  phases  of  life, 
Everett  Shinn;  te  this  artist  she  is  a  turbulent  spirit,  active,  difficult, 
with  an  intangible  charm  to  be  felt  in  spite  of  waywardness  of  char¬ 
acter.  A  city  of  gaily  blown  about  draperies,  of  vivid  spots  of  color, 
of  elfin  moods  and  sprite-like  graces,  Hallowe’en  lurks  in  his  brush. 
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To  those  who  perhaps  have  known  her  best,  who  have  most  quietly 
and  devotedly  shown  friendship  and  admiration  and  gathered  up  her 
charm  from  time  to  time  upon  canvas  for  the  world  slowly  to  under¬ 
stand  and  admire,  there  is  none  more  loyal  and  appreciative  than 
Mr.  Birge  Harrison,  the  landscape  painter.  He  has  found  her  a  city 
of  dreams,  of  poetical  spell,  of  haunting  fascination.  Her  charm  was 
first  presented  to  him  quite  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  elder  George 
Inness,  who  it  seems  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  Columbus  in 
the  discovery  of  New  York’s  picturesqueness. 

“When  I  returned  from  my  studies  abroad,”  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
“some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  asked  the  advice  of  George  Inness 
as  to  a  suitable  painting  ground  not  too  far  from  New  York.  ‘Paint¬ 
ing  ground,’  said  the  old  man  in  his  nervous,  testy  way,  ‘go  right 
down  into  the  streets  of  New  York  and  set  your  easel  anywhere. 
If  I  were  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  inside  the  limits^of 
New  York  City,  I  should  never  be  at  a  loss  for  magnificent  subjects 
to  paint.  Why,  there  is  material  for  an  artist’s  lifetime  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Madison  Square.’ 

“I  followed  his  advice,”  Mr.  Harrison  continued,  “and  from  all 
my  excursions  out  into  the  world  I  have  returned  time  and  again  to 
the  charm  of  New  York  streets  for  my  subjects.  In  spite  of  the 
irregularity  (because  of  it,  perhaps)  New  York  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  cities  in  the  world — a  temperamental  city  also,  of 
ever  shifting  and  varying  effects,  with  a  mood  to  suit  the  brush  of 
every  painter  who  appreciates  her.” 

And  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  artist  not  without  standards  of  compari¬ 
son.  An  adventurer  of  lands  by  nature  and  an  artist  seeking  beauty, 
he  has  wandered  much  over  the  world,  from  Australia  to  the  South 
Seas,  to  India,  Ceylon,  South  America,  up  and  down  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  shore,  a  dweller  in  the  villages  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians, 
living  two  seasons  in  California  and  then  a  sojourn  in  New  England; 
later  a  home  in  the  Catskills,  where  he  now  lives  and  works.  And 
all  this  after  student  days  in  Paris,  where  he  went  with  John  Sargent. 
One  sees  that  his  periodical  return  to  New  York  is  not  through  lack 
of  manifold  subjects  for  his  easel  the  world  over,  nor  could  it  be 
attributed  to  a  narrowness  of  understanding,  born  of  provincialism 
or  limited  standards.  It  is  rather  that  Birge  Harrison,  like  his  old 
friend  Inness,  chances  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  create  rather  than 
imitate,  having  the  temperamental  tendency,  to  which  every  country 
must  owe  its  art,  of  expressing  best  and  most  willingly  the  subjects 
which  are  a  part  of  their  national  and  personal  environment.  It  is 
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From  n  Photograph  by  E.  S.  Bennett. 


“CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,’  THE 
JUDSON  IN  THE  BACKGROUND:  BY  BIRGE  HARRISON. 


. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  E.  S.  Bennett. 


“THE  FLATIRON  BUILDING  ON  A 
RAINY  NIGHT”  :  BY  BIRGE  HARRISON. 


From  a  Photograph  by  E.  S.  Bennett. 


“FIFTY-NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
IN  WINTER”:  BY  BIRGE  HARRISON, 


From  a  Photograph  by  E.  S.  Bennett. 


“fifth  avenue  in  win¬ 
ter”:  BY  BIRGE  HARRISON. 


PICTURESQUE  NEW  YORK 


not  patriotism,  this  sense  of  artistic  intimacy  with  one  s  own  land, 
but  that  sort  of  honesty  and  simplicity,  so  often  a  quality  of  the 
creative  artist,  which  finds  freest  and  fullest  expression  in  the  nearest, 
best-known  surroundings. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  paintings  of  New  York  are  of  scenes  most  familiar 
to  those  who  know  the  city  well  and  affectionately,  to  all  who  are 
sensitive  to  her  phases  of  intermittent  beauty.  In  the  Washington 
Square  picture  you  are  looking  south,  with  the  soft  yellow-brown 
tones  of  “The  Judson”  in  the  background;  it  is  a  winter  night  scene, 
With  the  foreground  of  barren  trees  and  long  grotesque  shadows 
of  branches  slanting  over  the  shining  pavements.  The  light  from 
“The  Judson”  tower  glows  softly,  timidly  through  the  glare  of 
electricity — a  kindly  gleam  fraught  with  reminiscent  sentiment  to 
many  of  the  older  dwellers  about  the  Square.  The  Flatiron  Building 
is  handled  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  strange  poetical  possibility 
of^this  three-cornered  ugly  structure.  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  it  a 
mellow  charm  in  the  drip  of  a  soft  spring  storm.  The  outlines  of 
the  building  and  the  cars  and  cabs  are  softened  with  the  blur  of 
rain,  and  as  you  face  the  picture  the  faint  ineffable  stirring  of  the 
heart  that  comes  with  the  early  April  shower  is  yours.  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  simply  done;  there  are  no  tricks  of  technique,  no  dramatic 
brushwork  or  sensual  color  appeal.;] 

Of  these  New  York  pictures  there  is  probably  none  that  will  recall 
to  so  many  the  fleeting  joy  of  New  York  snow  scenes  as  the  painting 
of  Fifty-ninth  Street  at  the  lower  edge  of  Central  Park.  How  many 
rootbound  citizens  refresh  their  memory  of  winter  by  this  very  scene 
of  the  first  snowfall,  and  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  picture  you  feel  that  he  too 
hass  sought  this  very  pleasure.  There  is  a  sense  of  crackling  snow 
under  the  feet,  of  the  flurry  of  it  through  the  trees  and  about  the  house¬ 
tops;  the  city  is  slowly  hidden  and  the  park  comes  close,  offering 
a  delightful  pretence  of  dense  forests  and  dangerous  pathways. 
Another  New  York  winter  scene,  which  is  simply  called  “  Fifth  Avenue,” 
shows  a  very  genuine  appreciation  of  the  picturesqueness  of  irregular 
skylines  and  the  vista  of  rare  beauty  which  this  avenue  presents  as  it 
recedes  down  to  Washington  Square. 

The  dweller  in  New  York,  or  the  visitor  to  this  great  whimsical 
metropolis,  or  any  lover  of  the  beauty  which  is  elusive  and  ever  vary¬ 
ing,  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Mr.  Inness  that  he 
should  have  directed  the  mind  of  so  genuine  an  artist  as  Birge  Harrison 
to  the  possibilities  of  picturesqueness  so  varied  and  wonderful  and  so 
little  understood  as  the  streets  of  New  York. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  DEAF  MUTES: 
A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  WHERE  AN  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  IS  FURNISHED  FOR  THEM  TO 
BECOME  DESIRABLE,  SELF-SUPPORTING 
CITIZENS:  BY  LEWIS  W.  HINE 

T  MEANS  one  thing  to  be  convinced  that  industrial 
education  is  the  solution  for  many  of  the  difficult 
questions  that  arise  under  present-day  conditions ; 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  try  some  definite 
branch  of  this  excellent  theory  and,  under  real  con¬ 
ditions,  out  of  our  social  complexity,  to  prove  what 
may  be  done.  It  is  especially  pitiable  to  find  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  our  large  cities  so  many  children  handicapped  not 
only  by  poverty  but  also  by  the  deprivation  of  those  natural  rights, 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  without  which  life  seems  so  bare. 
“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?”  is  asked:  “Will  some  form 
of  industrial  education  make  them  better  citizens  and  more  efficient 
workers  ?  If  so,  what  form  shall  it  be  ?” 

An  answer  to  this  problem  has  been  found  in  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  on  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  easily  accessible  to  the  great, 
suffering  East  Side.  The  work  has  been  developed  unostentatiously, 
with  a  large  comprehension  of  the  need  for  some  successful  solution, 
and  also  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Its  aim  is  to  educate 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  able  to  receive  instruction  with  hearing 
children,  and  to  give  them  a  foundation  of  social  and  intellectual 
experience  that  shall  serve  them  both  for  present  and  later  life,  whether 
it  is  to  be  spent  in  the  home  or  in  the  shop.  To  minister  to  the  special 
needs  of  these  children,  there  has  grown  up  in  this  institution  an 
industrial  department.  The  deaf  child  needs  manual  work  even 
more  than  the  hearing  child,  because  the  latter,  in  games  and  “make- 
believes,”  uses  his  hands  in  making  devices  to  carry  out  his  ideas, 
while  the  deaf  child,  in  forced  solitude,  is  more  apt  to  let  creative 
faculties  go  to  waste.  Moreover,  the  hearing  child  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  can  achieve,  while  the  deaf  child  needs  to  have  this  possibility 
brought  out,  and  is  often  greatly  surprised  to  discover  that  he  can 
really  do  something  with  his  hands.  Above  all,  the  need  for  manual 
expression  is  greater  with  the  deaf  because  the  outlet  of  their  im¬ 
pulses  is  confined  to  fewer  channels,  making  the  instruction  of  the 
remaining  physical  senses  a  far  more  difficult  task  and  one  that  re¬ 
quires  great  and  unremitting  care. 
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As  we  visited  this  institution  one  day  last  spring  and  met  the 
bright  alert  faces  of  the  children,  our  first  impression  was  that  of 
happiness  and  activity.  Some  had  really  learned  to  talk,  others  were 
making  sounds  that  showTed  progress  in  that  direction,  and  many 
weretable,  though  deaf,  to  read  our  lips  as  we  talked  to  them.  We 
were  told  that  three-fourths  of  them  came  from  the  poorer  homes  on 
the  East  Side,  and  would  have  to  go  back  thereto  live  and  work  when 
the  school  life  was  over.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  public  school 
is  maintained  by  the  presence  among  the 'remaining  fourth  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  each  child  finds  he  has  much  to  get  from  as  well  as  to 
give  to  the  rest. 

Visiting  the  very  youngest  class  in  manual  work,  we  were 
further  impressed  with  evidences  on  every  hand  that  the  children 
were  making  a  good  start.  Even  the  babies  have  special  tasks,  and 
little  children  five  or  six  years  old  are  interested  in  doing  things  they 
like  to  do.  At  first,  they  work  in  a  primitive  wTay,  without  tools. 
Before  long,  a  child  will  feel  the  need  for  a  tool.  After  making  a 
whistle  chain  of  cord  by  pulling  the  loop  through  with  his  fingers, 
it  is  a  revelation  to  him  to  find  that  a  hook  makes  the  work  so  much 
easier  and  quicker.  One  child  needed  a  punch  to  make  holes  in  a 
portfolio  cover,  whereupon  he  found  a  nail  that  served  just  as  well" 
Another,  whose  face  always  seemed  to  w^ear  a  dazed  look  and  who 
always  waited  to  be  told  what  to  do,  was  found  one  day  over  in  the 
corner  drawing  tacks  out  of  a  board  with  a  clawhammer,  He  had 
discovered  something  for  himself.  It  was  a  great  stride  and  he 
showed  it  by  the  triumphant  look  with  which  he  displayed  his  new 
accomplishment.  To  aid  in  this  development,  materials  and  tools 
are  kept  handy  and  children  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  them, 
so  that  when  an  idea  is  hot  it  may  be  moulded  by  contact  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  suitable  to  its  needs. 

TRAINING  IN  accuracy  is  begun  very  early,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  ready  to  do  accurate  work,  the  ability  is  developed 
by  his  own  need  for  careful  measurements.  A  boy  whose 
box  cover  did  not  fit  wanted  to  find  out  why.  This  was  the  time1  to 
show  him  the  importance  of  more  careful  measurement.  Any  amount 
of  previous  instruction  would  not  have  availed  so  much  as  this  help 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  have  the  box 
come  out  right. 

Habits  of  economy  are  also  taught.  Cheap  paper  is  used  at  first 
because  the  youngsters  waste  so  much  of  it,  but  as  they  progress  in 
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carefulness  they  advance  *to  better  and  better  grades  of  material,  and 
they  feel  the  importance,  too,  of  being  able  to  work  with  good  things. 
In  many  ways,  also,  they  learn  the  value  and  use  of  money.  Every 
child  in  the  institution  has  a  little  fund  of  his  or  her  own,  saved  up 
from  home  gifts,  and  at  Christmas  time  or  when  birthday  gifts  are 
wanted  the  children  are  taken  to  the  shops  and  helped  to  spend  these 
pennies  wisely.  When  school  material  is  unnecessarily  wasted  or 
lost,  it  is  a  lesson  that  is  not  soon  forgotten  to  measure  this  waste 
by  contributions  to  right  it  from  one’s  own  store.  When  a  little  older, 
each  child  is  held  responsible  for  a  definite  amount  of  supplies,  that 
these  may  not  be  misused.  A  real  joy  in  orderliness  and  responsi¬ 
bility  is  developed,  and  often  when  the  classes  pass  from  the  room 
pupils  ask  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  recess  to  arrange  and  clean 
the  cupboards. 

Time  and  again  during  our  visit  to  the  school  we  were  impressed 
with  the  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in  order  to 
reach  effectively  the  different  needs  of  all  the  children.  One  child 
may  not  do  things  with  a  needle,  and  yet  manipulate  clay  very  effect¬ 
ively;  and,  while  the  clay  makes  no  appeal  to  another  child,  he  will 
toil  hard  and  succeed  with  some  problem  involving  a  color  scheme 
or  design.  The  cupboards,  shelves,  desks,  windows,  in  fact,  every 
nook  and  corner,  were  full  of  the  practical  results  gained  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  real  growth  afforded  the  children  by  these  manifold 
appeals  in  various  media,  such  as  raffia,  clay,  cord,  paper,  cardboard, 
pen  and  ink,  and  brush  work. 

An  instance  of  the  benefit  of  this  varied  opportunity  will  illustrate 
this  point:  Henry  is  mentally  dull,  and  by  nature  lazy,  and  the 
teachers  have  agreed  that  there  is  small  probability  that  he  will  ever 
be  able  to  read  lips  well  or  to  accomplish  much  mentally.  Manual 
work  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  has  remarkable  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  loves  it  so  much  that  he  can  be  induced  to  do 
mental  work,  which  is  very  distasteful  to  him,  by  the  promise  that 
when  he  has  finished  he  may  draw.  His  father  is  a  carriage  maker 
and  the  boy  is  now  being  prepared  to  work  in  his  shop  as  an  artistic 
decorator  of  carriages.  A  second  instance  is  an  Italian  boy  with  the 
romantic  temperament  of  his  people  who  was  put  to  work  making 
designs  for  paper  fans.  His  neighbor,  a  sturdy  little  Irishman,  was 
set  to  fashioning  leather  bags  which  awakened  his  interest.  If  the 
tasks  had  been  reversed,  both  would  have  been  unsuccessful  and 
unhappy.  One  class  had  been  laboring  half  an  hour  over  a  design 
for  a  stained  glass  window,  and  yet  were  not  weary ;  it  appeared  to  be 
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“the  deaf  child  needs  manual  training  even 

MORE  THAN  THE  HEARING  CHILD  *  *  *  FOR  IN 

FORCED  SOLITUDE  HE  IS  MORE  APT  TO  LET  CREATIVE 
FACULTIES  GO  TO  WASTE.” 


THE  GIRLS,  IN  NEAT  APRONS  AND  CAPS,  ARE 
TAUGHT  TO  COOK  AND  SERVE  A  MEAL  THAT 
IS  BOTH  NOURISHING  AND  ECONOMICAL. 

THE  BOYS  SUCCEED  BEST  IN  THE  WORK 
THEY  INDIVIDUALLY  MOST  ENJOY. 
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coming  out  well,  yet  you  could  see  by  their  expressive  gestures  that 
they  were  not  suited  with  the  shape  of  the  point  of  the  window.  One 
after  another  would  cut  a  pattern,  only  to  discard  it  after  a  little 
consideration.  Finally,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  one  announced 
that  his  was  right,  and  they  all  began  to  copy  the  design,  satisfied  it 
was  the  best  they  could  do. 

On  another  day  we  found  a  class  making  very  practical  use  of 
nature  studies  that  had  been  brought  in  from  the  country;  some 
were  fashioning  plaques  from  tadpoles  in  the  aquarium,  which  were 
to  be  followed  in  time  by  models  of  frogs  and  toads  in  successive 
stages  of  development.  Designs  for  plates,  cups  and  vases  were 
being  made  from  branches  of  leaves  and  flowers.  And  the  nature 
forms  near  at  hand  were  not  neglected.  Stuffed  birds  and  pictures 
recalled  the  live  animals  they  had  seen  in  the  park.  The  common¬ 
place  will  only  too  soon  close  around  the  lives  of  many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  therefore  they  are  now  taught  to  see  natural  beauty  with  an 
interpreting  sight,  that  it  may  always  have  a  meaning  for  them.  In 
another  class  children  were  working  out  designs  from  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  others  were  drawing  from  the  mounted  animals.  After  a 
design  had  been  secured  that  met  the  approval  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  drawings  were  made  and  stencils  developed  from  these — 
the  plan  being,  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  class,  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  associate  the  formal  designs  seen  everywhere  with  their  origin. 
Then  considerable  further  training  in  judgment  regarding  the  let¬ 
tering  and  spacing  of  the  sheet  was  required  before  the"  article  was 
done. 

AND  SURELY  all  this  training  will  serve  as  a  practical  and 
humane  enlargement  of  horizon  which  will  keep  these  pupils 
above  the  sordidness  that  so  often  accompanies  poverty.  That 
these  influences  do  have  an  effect  upon  their  lives  was  shown  on  the 
last  day  of  school,  when  the  class  went  out  for  a  little  treat  of  ice 
cream  and  cake.  Much  as  they  enjoyed  the  dainties,  they  stopped 
eating  from  time  to  time  to  note  the  decorations  on  the  table,  and  with 
real  appreciation  called  one  another’s  attention  to  this  or  that  feature 
which  met  their  approval.  In  many  ways  this  work  also  develops 
various  social  traits.  One  boy  carelessly  disarranged  a  corner  which 
had  been  attractively  fitted  up  .  with  spring  flowers,  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  reproved  by  several  of  the  children.  They  ostracized 
another  boy  for  two  days  because  he  had  been  cruel  to  a  tadpole 
in  the  aquarium. 
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When  the  branch  of  industrial  training  was  brought  into  the 
school  the  boys  said,  scornfully,  “She’ll  teach  us  to  sew.”  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  disapproval,  for  it  was  only  natural,  but  later 
when  these  same  boys  needed  a  place  for  their  tools,  they  were  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  bags,  which  afforded  better  care. 
When  penwipers  were  needed  they  were  eagerly  made,  and  soon  the 
boys  were  making  rugs  of  their  own  design  on  simple  looms.  Baskets, 
too,  were  found  useful,  and  great  fun  to  make — and,  who  would 
believe  it  ? — in  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  spite  of  previous  scorn, 
they  were  reduced  to  cheerfully  sewing  cloth  to  make  bean-bags. 

The  vigorous  side  of  boy  nature  is  appealed  to  in  the  making  of 
bowie  knives,  war  bracelets  and  money  bags,  which  involve  the  man¬ 
ipulation  of  chamois  skin  and  beads  as  well.  The  attainment  of  the 
coveted  object  often  means  a  long  training  in  patient  endeavor; 
for  instance,  before  the  boy  can  put  a  bead  design  upon  skin,  he  must 
make  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  or  model  for  the  design  from  the  real 
object,  then  this  is  corrected,  and  the  final  drawing  applied  to  the 
material. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  the  training  described,  the  child  goes  on 
to  the  next  teacher  with  eyes  and  hands  alert  and  with  a  mind  open 
to  suggestion.  He  has  been  taught  to  respect  not  only  himself  but 
his  work,  and  encouraged  to  use  common  sense  on  all  occasions. 
The  more  advanced  wood  work  is  next  taken  up.  We  visited  a  class 
at  work  upon  a  variety  of  fairly  difficult  problems.  One  boy  proudly 
exhibited  a  wooden  model  of  a  battleship;  another  was  putting 
furniture  into  his  little  house;  two  were  eagerly  completing  a  model 
of  a  country  church  with  all  its  furnishings.  On  the  shelves  of  the 
shop  were  finished  picture  frames,  medicine  chests,  bookcases,  etc., 
each  object  having  a  utility  of  its  own  and  at  the  same  time  requiring 
care  and  skill  in  the  manufacture. 

The  power  of  application  grows  slowly  with  the  deaf,  but  if  cul¬ 
tivated  it  often  becomes  stronger  than  in  the  hearing  child.  Contact 
with  difficulties  is  one  source  of  help  cultivating  this  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  develops  a  pride  in  achievement.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  work  with  a  child  for  weeks  before  it  can  be 
conscientiously  said  that  the  thing  done  has  any  good  qualities. 
There  is  of  course  the  constant  danger  of  utter  discouragement, 
but  when  the  least  little  thing  has  been  accomplished  an  important 
transformation  begins.  The  child  realizes  that,  after  all,  he  amounts 
to  something,  and  the  teacher  now  has  a  lever  with  which  to  move 
his  world.  The  boy  will  be  patient  with  the  poor  results  of  many 
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attempts  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  glory  of  real  achievement  and 
attaining  the  beauty  he  can  now  see  in  something  well  done.  There 
is  a  practical  advantage  in  all  this  work  as  well.  Many  of  the  pupils 
who  have  started  along  lines  of  special  training  are  finally  placed  in 
good  positions  calling  for  peculiar  adaptability.  During  another 
visit  at  the  closing  week  of  the  school,  the  carpenter  shop  showed  the 
fruits  of  the  term’s  effort;  a  class  of  older  boys  was  completing 
tables,  chairs,  bookcases  and  bureaus  for  immediate  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  institution. 

MANY  REPAIRS,  such  as  putting  in  broken  windows,  laying 
floors,  and  repairing  chairs  and  desks,  have  been  very  efficiently 
carried  out  by  this  class.  Enough  technical  ability  is  gained 
by  a  number  of  pupils  each  year  to  actually  place  them  in  remuner¬ 
ative  positions.  This  is  also  true  of  graduates  from  the  school  tailor 
shops,  where  they  have  been  engaged  in  making  uniforms,  overcoats 
and  gymnasium  suits  for  the  entire  institution  and  have  also  done 
the  necessary  repairing  throughout  the  year. 

But,  you  ask,  what  about  the  girls  ?  Well,  that  is  a  story  in  itself ; 
too  long  and  too  interesting  to  be  told  in  full  here.  They  receive 
practical  manual  instruction  adapted  to  their  needs.  Beginning  in 
the  lower  classes  with  the  elementary  use  of  the  needle  they  advance 
to  plain  sewing  and  later  to  practical  dressmaking.  They  make  all  the 
aprons,  shirts,  shirtwaists  and  simple  dresses  for  the  institution,  and 
when  the  course  is  complete,  readily  find  employment  if  they  desire 
to  work.  Without  question,  much  of  the  training  the  boys  receive 
would  be  equally  educational  for  the  girls,  and  we  hope  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  share  it.  In 
a  variety  of  practical  ways  the  girls  are  trained  in  social  efficiency. 
At  the  table  the  larger  girls  serve  the  meal  and  the  boys  act  as  the 
waiters.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  the  girls  clear  the  tables,  wash  and 
put  away  the  dishes. 

But  the  most  fun  of  all  is  the  cooking  class.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  half  a  dozen  girls,  neat  and  careful  in  both  dress  and 
attitude,  engaged  in  preparing  a  meal.  Directions  on  the  black¬ 
board  were  supplemented  by  personal  oral  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher.  For  practical  reasons  the  cooking  of  meats,  vegetables  and 
the  like  is  emphasized  more  than  that  of  the  fancy  dishes.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  training  have  been  evident,  reaching  into  the  homes  that 
especially  need  this  help.  In  many  instances  the  girls  have  gone 
home  at  vacation  time  and  have  taken  hold  of  the  housework  with 
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such,  a  vim  that  radical  changes  for  the  better  have  been  the  outcome. 
Naturally,  such  improvement  is  but  the  logical  result  of  training  in 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry.  Conditions  are  changed  for  the 
better  as  these  pupils  go  back  to  their  environments,  whether  into  the 
home,  the  store  or  the  shop,  and  who  can  question  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  wholesome  food  ?  These  classes  may  help  to  remedy 
one  of  the  fundamental  wrongs  of  modern  industrial  life — improper 
nutrition. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  this  practical  industrial  training  is  to 
enable  boys  and  girls  to  apply  themselves  diligently  and  exert  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  a  salable  article.  Skill  in  the 
handling  of  tools  and  ability  to  apply  materials  to  a  useful  purpose 
are  fostered,  and  while  the  children  are  not  taught  a  trade,  they  are 
given  practical  ideas,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work  and  a 
knowledge  of  occupations  in  which  they  are  likely  to  find  employment, 
helping  them  to  a  wiser  choice  of  their  life  work.  All  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  while  they  are  receiving  their  regular  school  education. 

Some  one  has  said  with  truth  that  the  only  unhappy  deaf  are  the 
unemployed  deaf.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  who  wish  to  find 
work  when  the  course  is  finished  are  helped  to  good  positions.  They 
obtain  the  same  wages  as  do  workers  without  their  handicap,  and 
compete  so  successfully  with  those  who  hear  and  talk  that  there  are 
usually  on  hand  at  the  school  a  number  of  applications  from  em¬ 
ployers  about  the  city  who  seek  their  services.  Many  are  employed 
in  the  institution  itself,  others  are  employed  in  shirtwaist  shops,  where 
their  efforts  are  especially  appreciated,  and  some  are  ready  to  enter 
household  domestic  service.  Several  have  been  in  the  workshops  of 
Tiffany  for  years,  and  yet  the  story  of  what  the  deaf  mutes  have  ac¬ 
complished  is  not  half  told. 

After  reading  some  account  of  the  marvelous  training  of  Helen 
Keller,  have  you  not  felt  that  she  is  an  exceptional  case — that  the  great 
question  of  reaching  these  unfortunates  is  broader  and  more  difficult 
than  that  of  such  specialized  instruction  ?  It  is  a  problem,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  appalling.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
hundreds  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  not  being  educated.  We  cannot 
measure  the  bad  influence  upon  society  of  so  many  dependent  and 
ignorant  individuals.  The  work  of  the  institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  points  the  way  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  make  these  individuals  industrially  and  socially  efficient. 
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NDREW  FORD’S  mother  had  married  Sydney  Blush 
some  ten  months  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  she  had,  in  a  quiet,  consid¬ 
erate  fashion,  disliked  Ford  and  she  felt  a  sense 
of  relief  when  it  suited  heaven  to  take  him  from  her. 
This  dislike  extended  not  only  to  all  Ford’s  worldly 
possessions  but  in  a  measure  to  the  son  Andrew  she 
had  borne  by  him.  In  consequence  it  was  a  further 
relief  to  her  when  the  scandalized  relatives  of  her  late  husband  offered 
to  take  charge  of  her  twelve-year-old  son,  after  which  the  unencum¬ 
bered  lady  went  abroad  and  married,  quite  for  love,  an  artist,  Blush. 
Then  there  was  born  the  son,  Arthur,  whose  father,  an  irresponsible, 
inept  gentleman,  died  just  two  months  before  his  child  first  blinked 
hazily  at  the  skies  of  Italy.  Mrs.  Blush  cherished  or  neglected  the 
boy  Arthur  according  to  the  prevailing  phase  of  her  grief;  at  times 
passionately  firing  his  heart  with  her  memories  of  his  father’s  beauti¬ 
ful,  careless  joy  of  life  and  his  undying  youth — at  times  leaving  for 
days  the  lad  to  the  unhealthy  solitude  of  his  precocious  dreams. 

When  Arthur  was  ten,  Mrs.  Blush,  convinced  that  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  incurable  malady,  wrote  to  her  son  Andrew — who  was 
then  a  matter  of  twenty-five  years  old — that  her  end  was  near  and 
that  she  was  sending  Arthur  to  him  in  America  by  the  next  steamer, 
and  "would  he,  Andrew,  see  that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ford’s  money— 
which  she  had  resolutely  refused  to  take  at  his  death — might  be 
directed  to  the  education  of  Arthur.  And  having  thus  irretrievably 
arranged  matters  from  her  own  standpoint  she  dispatched  Arthur, 
and  in  a  month,  being  very  weary  of  life,  was  dead. 

Andrew  Ford,  it  can  be  said  in  all  truth,  did  not  welcome  his 
mother’s  letter  with  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
reason,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  hastily  shipped  young  Arthur 
back  to  his  mother.  That  he  did  not  do  this  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  fortune  as  his  father  had  left  had,  in  the  course  of  a  number 
of  unhappy  investments,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Actuated, 
then,  principally  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  his  mother,  Andrew  Ford 
accepted  Arthur  Blush  as  his  charge.  Ford  was  at  the  time  a 
clerk  in  a  Trust  Company,  regarded  by  his  employers  as  a  faithful, 
intelligent,  serious,  commonplace  young  man. 

The  years  went  by  quickly  enough — the  years  of  Arthur’s  im¬ 
prisonment — for  he  so  regarded  it — in  a  humble  preparatory  school 
and  his  subsequent  entry  into  college  life.  That  he  was  graduated 
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from  his  college  was  considered  by  the  family,  and  Arthur’s  comrades, 
as  some  strange  pleasantry  of  Providence.  For  surely  the  boy  did 
all  in  his  power  to  defeat  that  righteous  end. 

It  was  once  Andrew’s  dream — perhaps  his  solitary  dream — that 
he  himself  should  go  through  college  and  issue  in  the  course  of 
time  into  the  practice  of  law.  But  that  long  since  he  had  quietly 
given  up.  With  the  memory  of  his  dream  on  him  he  had  absolutely 
determined  that  Arthur  Blush  should  accomplish  what  he  himself 
had  failed  even  to  begin.  To  that  end  he  worked  doggedly  and  un- 
flaggingly,  putting  aside  for  Arthur  where  his  own  need  cried  aloud 
for  satisfaction.  I  r 

But  it  was  with  a  singularly  unsuitable  equipment  for  legal  pur¬ 
suits  that  Arthur  Blush  was  graduated  and  came  back  to  his 
brother  in  New  York.  Blush  had  previously  put  off  Andrew 
in  the  latter’s  solid  moments  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  profession  of  law.  And  he  had  done  this  with  such  successful 
elusiveness  that  Ford  had  never  really  grasped  the  fact  that  the  boy 
had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  becoming  an  attorney. 

Andrew  again  laboriously  pinned  Arthur  down  to  the  matter  a 
week  after  his  return  to  town. 

“Look  here,  boy,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  get  in  some  lawyer’s  office  this  summer  before  going 
into  Law  School  next  fall  ?” 

“What’s  that?”  responded  Blush,  absently.  His  eyes  were  de¬ 
lightedly  on  a  corner  of  opalescent  sky  that  gleamed  over  the  chimney 
pots  beyond  their  window. 

“I  know  a  man  who  will  take  you,  I  think,  into  his  office  this 
summer  as  a  favor  to  me,”  pursued  Ford,  seriously. 

“O  Andy— you  know — I — why,  Andy,  have  I  got  to  be  tied 
up  all  summer  in  an  office?  I - ”  Arthur  pleaded,  humorously. 

“I  guess  if  I  can  stand  it  all  my  life  you  can  put  in  a  summer. 
And  this  law  business — if  you’re  going  into  it — — ” 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  laughed  Blush,  airily,  “if  I’m  going  into 
it!  But  as  a  matter  of  fact — why,  Andy,  I’d  be  no  more  use  in  a 

law  office,  in  the  law,  than - ”  He  caught  Ford’s  eye  and  hesitated. 

Ilis  face  flushed  and  his  laugh  died  out.  “Andy,  I——” 

Ford  pulled  grimly  at  his  pipe.  “Do  you  mean,”  he  got  out 
between  his  teeth,  “  that  you  don’t  want  to  go  in  the  legal  profession  ?” 

Arthur  mustered  some  spirit.  “Yes,  if  you  ask,”  he  hurried  out, 
“yes,  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  lawyer.  I’m  not  made  for  it.  I — I  don’t 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  I - ” 
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The  older  man  eyed  the  floor  sternly.  After  a  miserable  silence 
for  Arthur,  he  spoke.  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Arthur’s  face  brightened.  He  had  been  seeking  hastily  for  the 
clue  to  justification,  and  now  he  had  it.  “Andy,  old  boy,”  he  began, 
leaving  his  chair  and  putting  an  arm  over  Ford’s  shoulders,  “Andy — 
I  couldn’t  do  it  on  your  money.  Go  to  the  Law  School,  I  mean. 
I’ve  had  everything  from  you — everything.  And  to  take  your  money 
for  four — or  is  it  three? — years  more.  Can’t  you  see  I - ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Ford  interrupted,  imperturbably. 

“Write,”  said  Arthur,  boldly. 

“  Write  what  ?” 

“Plays.”  _ 

Carefully  knocking  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  Ford  rose  and 
felt  among  the  papers  for  his  hat.  As  he  went  out  he  muttered, 
“Plays!  Want  to  see  your  name  on  an  ash  barrel.” 

For  an  hour  or  two  in  the  July  heat  Ford  tramped  the  streets 
thinking  things  out.  Gradually,  as  night  fell,  his  mind  quieted. 
“The  boy’s  a  fool,”  he  reasoned.  “That  Blush  blood  in  him.  But 
that’ll  weaken.  He’s  a  kid  at  life.  All  he  needs  is  a  taste  of  good 
stiff  work — a  job  that’ll  make  him  think — and  he’ll  be  all  right. 
Blaine  said  they  needed  another  young  fellow  at  our  office ;  if  I  could 
get  Arthur  in  there — that  would  fix  him — get  him  into  the  idea  of 
work,  that’s  all  he  needs.  By  fall  he’ll  be  ready  as  a  little  tin  soldier 
for  the  Law  School.  Plays!  Good  Lord!” 

Blaine  took  kindly  enough  to  Ford’s  suggestion  that  Arthur  be 
allowed  to  fill  the  vacant  clerkship.  “Bring  him  down  and  let’s 
have  a  look  at  him,”  he  said,  good  naturedly.  “If  he’s  off  the  same 
piece  as  you - ”  and  he  finished  with  a  complimentary  smile. 

“O,  me  ?  The  boy’s  clever — a  little  young  yet  but  clever,  Blaine. 
I’m  an  old  horse.” 

Andrew  spent  no  time  in  beating  about  the  bush  with  Arthur. 
“See  here,  kid,”  he  opened  up  directly  after  his  talk  with 
Blaine.  “I’ve  fixed  it  up  at  the  office  that  you  go  in  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  fill  a  vacant  place  up  there.  Now  there’s  no  doubt  that  you’ll 
get  in — Blaine  wants  to  see  you  as  a  matter  of  form  tomorrow.  And 
there’s  no  monkey  business  about  this,  either.  You’ve  had  your 
college  and  all  that,  and  it’s  time  now  you  hustled  for  some  cash. 
This  talk  of  play- writing  is  all  poppycock.  Forget  it  and  buckle 
down  to  work.  And  say,  Arthur,  when  you  come  down  tomorrow 
to  see  Blaine,  for  God’s  sake,  just  to  please  me,  get  your  hair  cut  and 
leave  off  that  lady-kind  of  a  bow  tie  you  wear.” 
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The  straightforward  quality  of  Ford’s  declaration,  the  nasal 
monotony  of  his  firm  voice,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  case  left 
Arthur  Blush  without  resistance.  It  was  a  rare  thing  with  him  that 
he  could  combat  the  force  of  a  present  fact — pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

“Well — what  do  you  say?”  Ford  went  on. 

“That — that’s  all  right,  Andy;  I’ve  got  to  earn  some  money,  of 
course.  You’ve  been  so  everlasting  kind  always  that - ” 

“Oh,  cut  that  out,  boy!  I  want  to  see  you  a  rattling  successful 
man,  with  money  and  an  honorable  name — that’s  all  I  ask.” 

Blush  smiled,  weakly.  The  next  day  but  one  he  entered  upon 
the  loathed  duties  connected  with  his  clerkship. 

There  lived  alone  in  the  same  house  in  which  Ford  and  Arthur 
occupied  rooms  a  certain  Mrs.  Sayre.  It  is  a  small  matter  how 
Arthur  Blush  entered  into  friendship  with  her.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  he  was  saying  tenderly:  “It  seems  to  me  I  have  always 
known  you.  That  we’ve  been  friends  eternally.”  And  Mrs.  Sayre — 
who  had  come  to  an  age  where  she  dared  not  trust  time  to  work  out 
its  patient  results — replied  softly:  “My  dear  boy.” 

That  summer  in  town  was  more  than  bearably  hot.  The  cloud 
of  it  by  day  and  the  fiery  pillar  of  it  by  night  were  terrible.  The  little 
balcony  that  hung  uncertainly  outside  Mrs.  Sayre’s  window  held 
two  not  uncomfortably.  And  here  our  two — so  suited  to  the  balcony 
— Arthur  and  Mrs.  Sayre— were  generally  to  be  found  of  an  evening — 
the  boy  confessing  to  Mrs.  Sayre  the  sickness  of  his  soul  at  the  bond¬ 
age  his  brother  had  sold  him  into.  “Oh,  it’s  intolerable — hateful!” 
he  cried  out.  “What  am  7  in  a  Trust  Company?” 

“Be  free,”  advised  Mrs.  Sayre,  dramatically.  “Free  yourself. 
Be  a  King  in  Babylon — not  a  Christian  slave.” 

And  evening  after  evening,  alone,  Andrew  Ford  sat  up  in  the 
shabby  unlovely  little  fifth  floor  back  in  his  ragged  pajamas,  gasping 
in  the  night  heat.  He  filled  and  refilled  his  pipe;  read  Lecky  or 
some  other  solid  writer;  occasionally  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  chapter 
and  wondered.  He  was  not  precisely  lonely — or  perhaps  it  was 
loneliness.  Sometimes  he  worried  over  Arthur  and  at  other  times 
his  dreams  of  what  Arthur  was  to  be  made  everything  again  right. 
For  Blaine,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  of  late  spoken  twice  to  him  of 
Arthur’s  lack  of  interest,  his  lack  of  application  to  his  work.  Ford, 
in  advising  Arthur  to  “get  into  it,”  to  “buck  up,”  and  the  like,  had 
received  little  or  no  encouragement.  Arthur’s  aggrieved  air  had 
rather  silenced  him.  “You  got  me  into  it”  was  the  boy’s  unfailing 
retort. 
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As  the  summer  dragged  on  Arthur  seemed  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  his  brother.  He  was  quite  as  decent,  as  good  natured,  but  there 
was  a  strange  infusion  of  pity  in  his  manner.  Ford  somehow  laid 
it  all  to  “that  woman  on  the  next  floor.”  He  grew  perturbed  and 
anxious.  To  him  an  unattached  woman,  vaguely  married,  was 
unquestionably  a  horrid  pitfall,  a  snare,  a  creature  of  depravity. 
Early  in  the  days  of  Arthur’s  first  meetings  with  her  the  boy  had  often 
spoken  enthusiastically  of  Mrs.  Sayre  to  Andrew.  “She’s  perfectly 
wonderful,”  he  once  declared. 

“Who?”  asked  Ford,  impassively. 

“Mrs.  Sayre — you’ve  seen  her — she  lives  below  us.  I’ve  met 
her,  she’s  bully,  and  she  wants  me  to  bring  you  down  some  night.” 

“That  thing  with  the  spotty,  dyed  hair?”  Andrew  grunted,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Not  for  me.” 

Arthur  flushed  angrily,  feeling  more  sensitively  than  ever  before 
the  difference  between  Andrew  and  himself. 

y  In  August  the  heat  seemed  to  culminate  in  a  sickening  haze  that 
hung  about  the  city.  The  days  were  dead,  lifeless  things.  Even 
Ford’s  impassivity  of  mind  gave  way  under  the  strain.  Arthur’s 
nerves  were  frayed  and  screaming.  He  spent  but  little  time  in  the 
room.  Occasionally  Ford  would  awaken,  late  in  the  night,  from 
a  wearying,  restless  sleep  to  see  Arthur  writing  at  something  over  in 
a  screened  corner.  The  older  man  would  swear  and  toss  about  on 
his  cot  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Blaine’s  final  curt  comment  on  Blush’s  work  in  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  wTas  the  last  straw  that  Ford’s  back  could  bear.  Said  Blaine: 
“The  boy’s  no  good.  He’s  been  more  trouble  than  he’s  worth.  If 
he  hadn’t  been  your  brother,  Ford,  we’d  have  fired  him  a  month  ago. 
He’s  got  another  week  here  to  make  good  in.  If  he  doesn’t  do  some¬ 
thing — why  out.  I’m  sorry,  but  that’s  all.” 

And  Ford  plodded  home  that  particular  evening  in  slow,  seething 
anger.  Arthur  was  not  in.  He  did  not  come  in  until  one  o’clock 
that  night.  Ford  was  waiting. 

“Blaine  says  you’ve  got  one  more  week.  If  you  don’t  do  some¬ 
thing  in  that  time — out  you  go,”  began  Ford,  abruptly. 

Blush  sat  silent. 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say?” 

“Nothing,”  muttered  Arthur,  sullenly. 

“Nothing!  Doesn’t  it  mean  anything  to  you  to  lose  your  job?” 
Ford  could  scarcelv  repress  his  wrath. 

“No.” 
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“Well,  by  God,  it’s  what  I  might  have  expected — might  have 
expected.  No,  it  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  you.  It- - ” 

Arthur’s  lifeless  face  quivered  sharply  as  the  nerves  of  his  body 
began  to  cry  out. 

“Mean,  mean?”  he  retorted,  his  voice  working  up  into  a  shrill 
boyish  key.  “  Mean !  What  should  it  mean  to  me  to  leave  something 
I  loathe  and  hate  and  despise!  Despise!  I’m  sick  of  it.  I  want 
to  be  free.  I  want  my  own  kind.  What  should  you  know  of  my 
kind  ?  You  can  plod  and  grovel  and  kow-tow  and  add  and  subtract 
all  your  life.  You  never  had  any  dreams.  You  never  saw  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  in  your  life.”  His  throat  tightened  and  his  words  were 
scarcely  more  than  sobs.  “And  you — you  wTant  to  tie  me  down  to 
this  that  you’re  in.  O — I  won’t  ever  go  to  that  office,  that  hole,  again!” 

“You  little  coward,”  cried  Ford.  “Haven’t  you  any  respect  for 
yourself — even  if  you  have  none  for  me  ?” 

“Yes,  I  have.  That’s  just  what  I  have.  That’s  why  I’m  leaving 
that  place.  Me — in  a  Trust  Company.” 

“You  in  a  sewing  society,”  Ford  retorted.  “Mind — you  don’t 
get  anything  more  out  of  me.” 

“I  don’t  want  anything  out  of  you.  I  don’t  want  ever  to  see  you 
again.  I’m  going — now.”  Blush  was  declaiming  wildly. 

He  rushed  to  a  desk  and  snatched  a  bundle  of  papers,  caught  up 
his  hat  and  started  toward  the  door. 

“Come  back  here,  you  fool,”  called  Ford,  in  a  passion. 

“I’m  going  where  people  lead  real  lives,  where  there’s  love  and 
kindness  and  freedom,”  Blush  desperately  threw  back. 

“So  you  choose - ” 

But  Blush  was  gone.  His  footsteps  clattered  for  an  instant  and 
then  the  house  was  still. 

“Fool — idiot,”  Ford  kept  jerking  out  of  his  stiff,  hard  lips.  “It’s 
the  artist  in  him.” 

Gradually  the  apathy  of  the  thick  breathless  night  settled  upon 
him.  He  ceased  to  mutter  and  shake  his  fists.  With  long  sighing 
breaths  of  exhaustion  and  disgust  his  body  began  to  relax.  He 
slipped  loosely  down  in  his  chair;  the  pipe  in  his  strong,  ill-kept  hands 
went  out;  for  hours  he  stared  and  stared. 

Toward  morning  Ford  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  He  wakened, 
and  refreshed  with  his  bathing  and  coffee,  took  a  more  intimate,  a 
nearer  view  of  things.  “It’s  the  heat  and  the  fret  that’s  the  matter 
with  us  all — the  kid  and  me,”  he  considered.  “He’ll  be  back  at  the 
office  all  right  today.  And  tonight  we’ll  go  to  some  roof-garden  and 
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get  our  nerves  rested  up  a  little.  Maybe  Arthur  ought  to  go  into  the 
country  for  a  Sunday.” 

But  Arthur  was  not  at  the  office.  The  day  was  a  grim  restless 
stretch  of  hours  for  Andrew  Ford;  and  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  a 
scared  feeling  in  his  heart.  He  remembered  hearing  somewhere 
that  Sydney  Blush  had  in  his  youth  tried  to  kill  himself.  His  nerv¬ 
ousness  culminated  in  accusations  against  Mrs.  Sayre. 

Late  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Sayre  was  startled  by  a  sharp  knock  on 
her  door.  She  did  not  move  from  her  chair  as  she  called  languidly, 
“Come.” 

Ford  stood,  rather  at  a  loss,  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment.  They 
faced  each  other  curiously.  She  had  a  sense  of  a  heavily-built  man 
with  a  frame  too  angular  and  aimless  to  suggest  anything  but  muscu¬ 
lar  force;  his  face,  under  a  thatch  of  reddish  hair,  was  large  and 
freckled,  made  up  of  lean  hollows  and  high  bony  promontories. 
Mrs.  Sayre’s  eyes  rested  in  satisfaction  on  the  man’s  splendidly- 
modeled  forehead — a  broad,  white  sweep  of  integrity  which  his  un¬ 
flinching,  honest  eyes  did  not  belie. 

For  his  part  Ford  saw,  contemptuously,  a  thin,  pale  woman  who 
sat  in  a  green  wicker  chair,  deep  and  sagging  from  much  use.  With 
fingers  indescribably  deft,  even  as  she  spoke  the  tentative  words  of 
welcome,  Mrs.  Sayre  pulled  lightly  at  some  curling  strings  of  tobacco, 
took  up  a  fragile  paper,  and  with  a  bewildering  movement  of  the 
right  hand  rolled  a  cigarette.  The  diversion  of  the  moment  unac¬ 
countably  affected  Ford’s  state  of  mind.  It  left  him  not  quite  so 
sure  of  his  ground. 

“You  are  Mrs.  Sayre,”  he  started  in  clumsily.  “I— I’ve  come 
here — you  may  think  it’s  queer  of  me,  but  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there — to  speak  about  my  brother.”  He  eyed  her  defensively. 

“Yes?”  she  interrogated,  curiously. 

Ford  gained  in  sturdiness.  “About  my  brother — Arthur  Blush. 
I  want  to  know  where  he  is.” 

Mrs.  Sayre  gave  him  a  quick  search  with  her  eyes.  “Where  is 
he  ?  But  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  Has  he  gone  ?  Please  sit 
down.” 

The  man  before  her  hesitated,  then  impatiently  seated  himself 
as  far  from  her  as  possible.  “I  haven’t  come  here  to  answer  evasive 
questions,”  he  proceeded  somewhat  brutally.  “Why  do  I  come  to 
you  ?  Because  you  are  the  one  who  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for 
all  this.” 

“You  are  not  quite  clear,”  she  responded,  evenly. 
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Ford  was  very  stern.  “Arthur  has  gone — hasn’t  been  at  the 
rooms  since  yesterday.  Where  is  he  ?  I  want  to  know.  He’s  at 
your  room  most  of  the  time.  Where  is  he  now  ?” 

There  was  that  in  the  man — his  “crude  narrowness  of  honesty,” 
Mrs.  Sayre  hastily  termed  it  to  herself — which  forbade  anger.  Stirred 
to  an  abruptness  the  equal  of  his  own,  she  replied,  “I  don’t  know 
where  your  brother  is.  I’ve  scarcely  seen  him  for  a  month.” 

Ford  sat  forward  hostilely  in  his  chair.  “You’re  not  telling  me 
the  truth,”  he  said,  slowly. 

Her  eyes,  for  an  instant,  lit  angrily.  But  the  next  moment  she 
had  controlled  herself.  She  spoke  with  unusual  gentleness.  “I  am 
telling  you  the  truth,  believe  me.  You  have  said  something  that 
most  men  do  not  say  to  women  unadvisedly.  I  am  not  lying.  Why 
should  I  lie  to  you  ?” 

Ford  was  nonplussed.  “I — I— I  don’t  know  why.  But  you’re 
in  league  with  him  against  me.  It’s  you  who - ” 

“Wait,”  she  interrupted,  imperatively.  “Do  you  believe  me 
or  not?” 

He  hesitated  uncomfortably;  the  sweat  stood  in  beads  on  his 
forehead.  His  eyes  strained  to  read  her  face — they  seemed  to  find 
some  assurance. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  ungraciously,  “if  you  say  so.” 

“Tell  me  what  happened.”  Her  voice  compelled  an  answer. 

Ford  made  his  reply  as  cold  and  stiff  as  he  could.  “Last  night 
when  he  came  in  I  told  him  that  the  head  of  his  department  in  the 
Company  would  dismiss  him  if  he  didn’t  brace  up — I  suppose  he’s 
told  you  all  about  his  affairs — and  that  he’d  got  to  do  it.  And  he 
flew  into  a  passion — said  he’d  never  go  there  again  and— and — well, 
he  left  the  house.  I  thought  you’d  know  about  it.  So  I  came  here. 
If  you  don’t - ”  he  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

“So  he’s  free  at  last,  the  boy’s  free,”  Mrs.  Sayre  smiled,  absently. 

Ford  turned  on  her,  fiercely.  “Free!  Free  for  what?  I  can 
see  it  all — you’ve  egged  him  on — told  him  he’s  tied  up  to  a  grindstone. 
O,  I  know — free  for  what  ?” 

“Free  to  live  the  beautiful  life  the  gods  gave  him;  to  seek  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  live  beautiful  hours,  write  beautiful  things,  to - ” 

“Starve  beautifully  in  a  garret,”  finished  Ford  bitterly. 

“What  matter?”  she  asked,  lazily. 

He  stared  at  her.  “What  matter?” 

“It’s  his  life,  isn’t  it  ?  What  if  starving  is  a  part  of  his  novitiate ? 
He’s  born  -for  wonderful  things.  O,  I  believe  in  him.” 
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“O,”  he  groaned,  “good  God,  and  this  is  what  you’ve  been  filling 
that  poor  kid  with.  No  wonder  he’s  made  a  fool  of  himself.” 

“What  do  you  know  of  me,”  she  flashed  out  at  him.  “You!  I 
know  what  you  mean.  I  know  your  kind — hard,  narrow,  unlovely, 

cramping.  I  know  too  well  what - ”  She  broke  off  suddenly 

and  in  an  altered  voice  continued:  “What  does  it  matter  to  you  what 
he  does — whether  he  goes  or  stays  ?” 

“That’s  my  affair,”  Ford  retorted  angrily. 

“And  mine— now.  Be  frank.  What  does  it  matter?” 

“He’s  my  brother.” 

“Your  half-brother.” 

“Well,  then.  I’ve  looked  after  him  always.  I  wanted  to  see  him 
— in  a  place  where  I  can’t  get.  I  wanted  to  see  him  a  successful 
lawyer,  a  judge,  a  big  man.  He’s  got  stuff  in  him.  I  know.  And 
you,  you’ve  spoiled  it.” 

“O,  you’re  blind.  All  your  kind  is  blind.  You’re  cruel.  You 
don’t  mean  to  be,  but  you  are.  You’ve  tried  to  crush  him  into  a  place 
he  loathed.  You  didn’t  know  his  heart.  You  could  not  see  that  he 
was  not  made  for  your  law.  He’s  wonderful.  He’s  got  ‘stuff’ 
in  him  as  you  call  it,  but  it’s  of  a  sort — a  sort — forgive  me — you’ll 
never  know — ”  she  faced  him,  pityingly — “  or  realize.  You — you  have 
lost  him.  But  he’ll  be  great  yet.  And  I — I  haven’t  lost  him,”  she 
finished,  triumphantly. 

Andrew  Ford  started  to  his  feet,  passionately. 

“You’ve  not  lost  him?  What  is  it,  what  is  there  between  you? 
Tell  it.  You  shall.” 

“O,  you  are  ignorant! — What  you  don’t  know. — Poor  man — what 
is  there  between  us  ?  You  ask  a  great  deal,  lightly.  I  have  a  mind 
to  tell  you.  It  may  profit  you  another  time.  What  if  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  love  Arthur?”  Ford  stifled  a  groan  of  anger.  “Yes, 
that  I  really  love  him.  You  can’t  understand.  But  I  do  love  him. 
Not  a  love  to  harm  him — I’ve  never  harmed  him.  He’s  a  nice  boy. 
He’s  had  with  me  just  a  friendship  that  he  may — it’s  possible — 
forget.  That’s  all.” 

“It’s  a  bad  sort  of  friendship  for  a  boy,”  Ford  said,  slowly. 

She  did  not  heed.  “I’ve  loved  him  because — well,  because  he’s 
a  dream  of  mine.  I  thought  once  I  had  a  love  like  his — a  thing  all 
spirit  and  beauty.  I  wouldn’t  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  Believe 
that.  I’m  a  queer  creature  to  you — -you  think  dreadful  things  of  me. 
I  don’t  want  to  argue  that.  But  be  sure  of  this — he’s  got  no  more 
of  harm  from  me  than  he  has  from  you.” 
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Insensibly  Ford  softened.  “I  can’t  think  you’re  right.  I  can’t 
believe  that  you  were  right  for  him.  You  meant  to  be — I  don’t 
mean  anything  that’s  not  good.  But  I  was  brought  up  in  a  different 
way,  with  different — Arthur  has  been  my  boy - ” 

Mrs.  Sayre  smiled  on  him  with  a  tenderness  he  could  not  but  feel. 

“And  you  loved  him,  didn’t  you?” 

The  question  embarrassed  him  by  its  candor  of  words,  but  he 
nodded. 

“You  love  him.  You  believe  your  ideals  for  him  are  best.  You 
want  him — you’ve  said  so— to  be  what — Why  did  you  ever  care  for 
him  in  the  beginning  ?” 

Unexpectedly  for  Ford  he  lost  control  of  himself.  The  shut-in 
heart  suddenly  came  into  the  open.  “  I  loved  him,  I  don’t  know  why,” 
he  cried,  savagely.  “I  love  him  now.  And  I  don’t  want  to.  I 
never  wanted  to,  I  think.  But  I  do.  I’ve  worked  for  him,  slaved 
for  him ;  for  years  I’ve  been  building  up  in  my  heart  what  he  was  to 
be.  My  Lord,  I  gave  up  marriage,  pleasure,  everything,  to  make 
him  in  the  end  what  I  had  no  chance  to  be.  I  didn’t  see  it  all  at  first 
when  he  came  as  a  kid.  But  little  by  little  I  began  to  dream  of  him, 
for  him.  He  was  myself.  I  wanted  to  see  him  a  big  man.  And 
now  it’s  all  gone.  You’ve  spoiled  it  for  me.  Spoiled  him  for  me. 
You’ve  taken  him  from  me.  My  boy,  he  was — not  yours.  Why 
couldn’t  you  leave  him  alone  ?  My  way  was  as  good  as  yours.” 

There  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Sayre’s  eyes.  She  could  not  look 
at  Ford,  red  of  face,  his  mouth  twisted  with  pain,  his  forehead 
wet. 

“O,  I’m  sorry,  so  sorry,”  she  whispered.  “But  can’t  you  see — 
O,  you’ll  never  see!  You  can’t  see!”  she  sighed.  “You’ll  never 
forgive  me  for  what  you  think  I’ve  done.  And  I  can’t  believe  your 
way  is  right.  It’s  hopeless.  But  it’s  worse  for  you — so  much 
worse.” 

Ford  rose  shamefacedly.  “I’m  a  fool,”  he  said,  shortly.  “I 
didn’t  intend  to  treat  you  to  this  sort  of  thing.” 

He  stood  awkwardly,  wondering  how  to  get  away. 

“  He’s  gone,  you  say  ?”  Mrs.  Sayre  asked,  rather  flatly. 

“Yes.” 

“He’ll  turn  up,  write  or  something,”  she  helped,  confidently. 
“He  loves  you  in  his  way.  When  he  comes  back  be — be  gentle  with 
him.  Give  him  his  head.  Your  dream  is  over.  He  won’t  be  what 
you  want  but — O,  he’ll  be  something  splendid. — We’ll  work  together; 
I’ll  help  him  to  see  you  more  clearly,  and  you — don't  tell  him  I’m  bad 
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for  liirn,  I’m  not.  Be  fair  to  me,  to  yourself,  to  him.  I  can’t  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  lie’s  a  great  soul,  a - ” 

Mrs.  Sayre  rose;  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  haggard  eyes  bright¬ 
ened.  Unconsciously  the  infection  of  her  confidence  communicated 
itself  to  Andrew  Ford.  The  late  sun  streamed  in  at  the  windows 
and  hung,  a  lovely  subdued  shaft,  in  the  dusky  greens  of  the  room. 
The  ebbing  roar  of  the  city  day  reached  their  ears  in  gentler  keys. 
Mrs.  Sayre’s  shabbiness  seemed,  on  the  instant,  to  grow  into  a  fresh¬ 
ened,  appealing  grace,  and  Ford,  unkempt  as  he  was  after  his  day 
of  heat  and  labor,  took  on  a  finer  dignity. 

Standing  thus  under  the  luminous  influence  of  Arthur  Blush, 
it  was  not  astonishing,  to  Mrs.  Sayre,  at  least,  that  a  messenger  should 
just  then  bring  a  letter  from  the  boy.  Mrs.  Sayre  opened  it  eagerly. 
As  she  read  the  serene  light  died  out  of  her  eyes;  she  shrank  from 
Ford  nervously,  half  afraid.  Without  a  word  she  passed  the  sheet 
to  him.  She  had  always  feared  the  realities  of  living. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  laid  the  letter  down  grimly  and  took  up 
his  hat. 

“Well?”  he  asked,  tersely. 

“O!”  she  cried,  plaintively,  “O!” 

Ford  laughed,  unpleasantly. 

“O,  I  didn’t  know  of  this,”  she  asserted,  weakly.  “I — I  never 
guessed.  I  didn’t  know.  I  tell  you  I  didn’t  know,  I  didn’t .”  She 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

He  gave  her  an  odd,  contemplative  glance. 

“What  does  it  matter  anyway?”  he  said  at  last.  “He  won’t 
come  back  to  you,  now,”  he  added  a  little  maliciously. 

“He’s  crazy.  We’ve  both  lost  him.  I  was  mistaken.  He’s  not 
worth — what  we  dreamed  he  was  worth.” 

“Very  likely.”  Ford  went  out. 

Mrs.  Sayre  presently  picked  up  Arthur’s  note  and  re-read  it. 

“Dear  Friend  of  My  Heart: 

“I’m  free,  free,  free!  And  a  wonderful  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  This  morning  I  was  married  to  Lynnette  Le  Beau.  You 
remember  I  met  her  at  your  rooms  a  month  ago  today!  She’s 
singing  in  the  chorus  of  “The  Ruby”  now.  Isn’t  it  a  beautiful, 
wonderful  world!  She — bless  her — sends  her  love.  And  we’re 
happy,  happy,  free-happy!  Arthur.” 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  HERITAGE  OF  ENVIRON¬ 
MENT:  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 


HE  story  of  the  pasture  lot  as  a  desired  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  which  began  in  the  December  number  of  The 
Craftsman,  is  not  yet  finished ;  for  the  charm  of  that 
most  lovely  hillside  curving  up  from  the  Hackensack 
valley  to  the  woods  of  the  Palisades  is  a  double  one — 
there  are  two  houses  and  two  gardens  resting  on  the 
meadow  slope,  and  two  families  have  built  the  pleasant 
houses  and  planned  the  cheerful  gardens.  And  no  tale  of  these  fair 
deserted  meadows  would  be  complete  without  setting  forth  both  of 
the  homes  of  the  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick  Lamb,  whose 
dwellings  stand  just  off  the  roadway  in  friendly  intimacy,  wholly 
different,  but  equally  artistic  and  attractive,  symbols  in  a  way  of  the 
life  of  the  brothers  who  dwell  there,  who  played  joyously  together 
as  boys  and  have  worked  courageously  and  successfully  together  as 
men. 

The  Craftsman  does  not  often  stop  to  philosophize  about  the 
sentimental  side  of  life  and  its  sliding  scale  of  values;  but  it  seems 
worthy  of  mention  just  here  that  the  lack  of  true  joy  in  the  middle- 
aged  days  of  most  American  men  and  women  is  their  independence  of 
all  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  soil.  They  grow  up  in  one  location, 
work  in  another,  perchance  acquire  riches,  and  then  settle  down  in  a 
hitherto  untried  locality,  planning  to  end  their  days  in  a  place  that 
has  no  memories  for  them  or  traditions  or  stimulus  for  brain  or  heart. 

The  man  who  goes  back  to  the  old  homestead  to  live  or,  barring 
this  inestimable  privilege,  returns  to  establish  a  home  for  his  children 
on  the  soil  he  trod  as  a  boy  has  claimed  his  birthright — the  heritage 
of  nature’s  goodness,  which  helped  him  to  grow  and  develop  and  which 
will  hold  out  welcoming  arms  to  enfold  his  own  boys  and  girls.  With 
the  cares,  complications  and  triumphs  of  a  business  or  professional 
life  a  man  needs  some  bondage  to  earth,  and  it  is  better  for  him  if 
he  can  step  back  with  pride  into  the  old  pathways  where  he  can  of  a 
twilight,  in  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  tell  the  little  people  about 
him  of  his  early  hopes  and  joys  with  their  realization  or  failure. 

And  so  one  dwells  with  pleasure  upon  the  fact  that  two  brothers, 
who  are  also  ideal  friends,  found  no  spot  in  life  so  desirable  for  home 
building  as  the  hillside  upon  which  they  had  played  as  youngsters, 
where  the  very  trees  wTere  their  friends,  and  the  changing  beauty 
of  season  a  tender  memory.  Can  one  picture  a  greater  source  of 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  FREDERICK  S. 
LAMB  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  WINDOWS 
WITH  THEIR  VINE-DRAPED  LATTICES. 


"FRIENDSHIP”  (DAVID  AND  JONATHAN)  -  WIN 
DOW  IN  THE  EMERSON  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL, 
TITUSVILLE,  PA.  DESIGNED  BY  F.  S.  L 


“relegion,”  one  of  a  series  of  windows 

IN  THE  JONES  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  LYNCH¬ 
BURG,  VA.  DESIGNED  BY  FREDERICK  S.  LAMB. 


SAGE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL:  THE  ENTIRE  DECORATIVE 
SCHEME,  PERSONIFYING  THE  WORK  OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB:  THE 
FINEST  EXAMPLE  OF  MOSAIC  WORK  IN  AMERICA. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  NEW 
YORK  :  DECORATION  OF  CHOIR,  SANCTUARY  AND 
REREDOS  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB. 


entrance  to  the 

COLA  PROJECTING 


HOUSE,  WITH  PER- 
OVER  THE  STEPS. 


THE  SHADY  KITCHEN  PORCH  WHICH 
FACES  THE  WOODS. 


THE  FIELDS  HAVE  GONE  FAR  BACK  INTO  PRIMITIVE 
BEAUTY  AND  WILDNESS  :  MRS.  LAMB  MAKES  HER 
GARDEN  A  PART  OF  THE  SIMPLE  CHARM  OF  THE 
PASTURE  LOTS. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME  OF  MR. 
F.  S.  LAMB,  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  AND 
OLD  DUTCH  AND  COLONIAL  FURNITURE. 


WHAT  NATURE  HOLDS  FOR  THE  ARTIST 


exultation  than  climbing  a  tree  “higher  than  father  did  when  he  was 
’bout  as  old  as  me.”  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  greater.  And  isn’t  it 
truly  worth  while  skating  on  the  pond  where  father  got  his  first  duck¬ 
ing?  And  hunting  the  April  woods  for  wild  flowers,  finding  them 
in  the  self-same  spot  where  they  grew  when  “we  were  boys”  is  surely 
to  add  a  shade  more  wonder  to  springtime.  When  a  forest  edge  has 
become  “our  woods,”  childhood  has  gained  fairy  stories  never  written. 
In  this  prosaic  century  of  American  history  it  is  almost  of  itself  a  fairy 
story  that  together  two  men  should  live  their  boyish  days,  achieve 
commercial  success  in  artistic  enterprise  and  establish  side  by  side  on 
their  old  playground  homes  where  their  own  children  may  grow  up 
strong,  beautiful  and  lovers  of  outdoors.  Neither  does  it  often  hap¬ 
pen  that  two  men  both  of  one  family  find  an  outlet  for  temperaments 
equally  artistic  through  one  business  channel — and  that  a  heritage. 
The  Lamb  Brothers,  as  these  men  are  affectionately  known  in  New 
York,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  distinctly  new 
phase  of  public  decorative  art  in  America.  Working  as  craftsmen 
they  have  adapted  the  old  arts  of  stained  glass  and  mosaic  work  to 
new  and  practical  conditions. 

And  as  these  artists  have  grown  in  understanding  of  life,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  makes  for  true  beauty  and  happiness,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  their  work  and  established  higher  standards  for  all  their 
commercial  enterprises.  They  have  progressed  from  isolated  design 
and  execution  to  creating  schemes  of  decoration,  not  merely  for  a 
wall  or  a  room  but  for  churches,  libraries  and  universities;  planning 
decorative  schemes  that  should  include  elaborate  stained  glass  or 
mosaic  designs  as  well  as  carefully  related  color  schemes  and  even 
furniture.  Although  both  brothers  are  interested  in,  and  in  touch 
with,  the  decorative  work  as  a  whole,  in  the  detail  there  is  a 
separation,  each  creating  along  lines  which  would  most  completely 
express  individuality  of  artistic  temperament — work  which  is  varied 
but  supplemental. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  this  article  to  give  any 
adequate  presentation  of  the  wide-reaching  beauty  and  importance 
of  what  these  men  accomplish.  In  our  illustrations  we  have  given 
examples  of  the  interesting  variation  of  their  individual  effort.  The 
two  pictures  of  stained  glass  windows  (the  work  in  which  Mr.  F.  S. 
Lamb  specializes)  show  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  work  which 
has  been  developed  in  his  hands.  There  is  a  human  qual  ty  in  the 
art  of  this  artist  even  where  the  utmost  conventionality  of  form 
has  to  be  respected,  there  is  a  story  with  picturesque  surroundings — 
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the  human  appeal  which  just  now  America  seems  so  much  to  crave 
even  in  her  art.  Mr.  Lamb’s  most  important  recent  designs  have  been 
made  for  the  old  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  there  are 
eight  windows  significantly  modern  in  treatment  and  subject,  gor¬ 
geous  in  color  and  beautifully  harmonized  with  the  architecture  and 
decorative  scheme  of  the  church.  The  subjects  treated  are:  “Hamp¬ 
den  and  Pym  Appealing  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  before  Charles  I,” 
“Milton  Writing  the  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,”  “John  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Prayer  on  the  Speedwell — Departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Delfhaven,”  “The  Signing  of  the  Compact  on  Board  the  Mayflower,” 
“The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,”  “Founding  of  Harvard  College,” 
“George  Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians,”  and  “Cromwell  Announc¬ 
ing  to  George  Fox  Personal  Liberty  of  Worship.” 

The  two  reproductions  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb’s  work  show 
more  completely  and  expressively  than  any  description  this  artist’s 
achievements  along  the  line  of  interior  decoration  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Artist-architect  is  the  name  given  to  Mr.  Lamb  because  of  his  talent 
for  developing  beauty  through  elaborate  schemes  of  decoration.  At 
Cornell  College  the  rich  mosaic  work  (which  is  Mr.  Charles  Lamb’s 
specialty)  was  entirely  designed  by  him.  The  illustrations  here  shown 
of  Mr.  Lamb’s  work  give  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  his  unusual 
quality  as  an  artist-decorator  as  well  as  a  worker  in  mosaics ;  he  sees 
things  “in  the  whole”  with  rare  judgment  and  art  feeling. 

It  would  be  interesting  speculation  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of 
all  the  beauty  of  color  and  proportion  which  these  men  have  achieved 
for  the  decorative  art  of  their  country  could  be  traced  to  their  har¬ 
monious  relation  from  childhood  with  all  the  varying  beauty  of  out¬ 
doors,  to  the  fine  inspiration  which  nature  bestows  upon  those  who  seek 
her  companionship,  appreciate  her  moods  and  respect  her  reserves. 

FROM  the  Lamb  Studio  with  its  picturesque  background  of  a 
deserted  old  city  church  out  to  the  pasture  lot  where  the  sum¬ 
mer  houses  rest  is  an  easy  suburban  trip.  If  you  go  late  in  the 
fall  as  we  did,  thinking  to  see  only  the  hills  and  woods  and  tenantless 
houses,  you  may  meet  with  the  same  happy  surprise  that  was  ours, 
of  outstretched  hands  as  you  cross  the  grass  skirting  the  woods,  and 
of  welcoming  words  to  bid  you  rest  a  while. 

“We  stay  until  the  last  minute,”  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lamb  explained  to  us. 
“And  there  is  so  much  beauty  to  leave  even  in  winter  time.  After 
you  have  looked  about  a  little  you  will  understand;  it  will  be  hard 
to  go  back,  and  the  smell  and  color  will  haunt  you  for  days.” 
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To  assume  the  air  of  an  authoritative  biographer,  the  house  was 
born  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  It  is  wholly 
American  in  construction  and  decoration.  It  was  designed  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  belongs, 
with  its  marked  simplicity  and  individuality,  to  a  type  of  American 
home  which  is  essentially  the  creation  of  the  cultivated  artistic  or 
professional  class  of  this  country — people  who  demand  congenial 
surroundings,  and  who  possess  the  practical  culture  to  create  them. 
Homes  of  this  description  become  an  expression  of  the  personality 
of  the  owners,  for  they  have  been  constructed  inside  and  out  to  furnish 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  people  of  specialized  tastes  and  standards. 
To  build  in  this  definitely  personal  way  is  not  a  question  of  much 
money.  Nothing  of  any  significance  where  real  beauty  is  con¬ 
cerned  is  a  question  of  actual  riches.  “The  Fred  Lamb  house”  was 
neither  expensive  to  build  nor  costly  to  decorate.  Mrs.  Lamb  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  actual  figures  there  was  less  money  put  into  the  build¬ 
ing  and  grounds  than  into  almost  any  single  ugly  suburban  house 
which  abound  along  the  Jersey  railway.  Yet  the  house  viewed  from 
any  angle,  on  the  autumn  day  of  our  visit,  left  one  without  desire  for 
the  smallest  change  of  detail.  The  foundation  showing  through  the 
masses  of  autumn  flowers  was  seen  to  be  rough  field  boulders,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  an  old  pasture  wall  to  a  new  usefulness.  And  in  the 
winter  when  the  vine  leaves  are  blown  down  the  valley  the  same 
rough  boulders  also  are  seen  jutting  up  the  height  of  one  story  into 
the  side  walls,  forming  a  sort  of  primitive  pilaster  in  a  half-timbered 
frame.  The  upper  story  is  half-timber  and  cement  construction, 
the  cement  being  a  delightful  neutral  tone  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  field  stone  and  the  bluish-green  creosote  stains  of  the  timber. 
When  you  realize  that  the  materials  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  were 
gathered  almost  without  exception  from  the  pasture  lot,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  impression  of  exquisite  harmony  between  house  and 
hillside.  This  pervading  sense  of  intimacy  simply  means  that  the 
house  is  just  the  pasture  lot  in  new  combination. 

It  is  important  to  consider,  since  the  question  of  expenditure  has 
come  up,  how  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty  in  this  dwelling  was 
achieved  in  connection  with  wise  economy;  timber  from  the  nearby 
woods,  boulders  from  the  meadow  wall  and  sand  from  the  fields  com¬ 
bined  to  decrease  expenses  while  they  vastly  increased  that  fine  har¬ 
mony  between  house  and  land  which  incongruous,  unrelated  mate¬ 
rials  can  never  bring  about.  For  beauty  in  the  whole,  which  is  usually 
the  result  of  carefully  related  detail,  is  often  born  of  that  wise  economy 
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which  compels  thought.  And  so  in  this  house  wherever  you  are  most 
impressed  with  beauty,  investigation  brings  out  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  thought  and  care  rather  than  expense. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  vine-covered  pergola  which  projects  over 
the  porch  steps,  of  the  pleasant  seclusion  of  the  shady  kitchen  porch, 
of  the  beautiful  curve  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  melts  into 
the  slope  of  the  hill  and  of  the  repeated  flowering  terraces  that  dip 
fragrantly  from  house  to  meadow  below,  and  carry  the  eye  in  pleasant 
stages  to  the  vegetable  plots  down  by  the  cedar  lane. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  vines  and  plants  gathered  together 
in  greater  or  more  luxuriant  beauty  of  space  and  color.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house  is  at  the  south  side,  and  from  shingled  roof  to 
hedge  of  bloom  at  the  foundation  the  wall  is  enfolded  with  vines. 
There  are  no  shutters  to  mar  the  wall  surface,  but  over  every  window 
a  shallow  lattice  projects  like  a  lifted  eyelid  with  lashes  of  trailing 
vines.  This  lattice  arrangement  is  a  practical  scheme  of  Mrs.  Lamb’s. 
It  prevents  any  glare  of  southern  light  and  brings  the  sun  into  the 
room  in  subdued  splashes  that  move  across  beam  and  wall  as  the 
leaves  quiver  in  the  wind  outside.  The  vines  are  of  the  kind  that 
you  find  trailing  over  the  stone  walls  or  twining  up  the  stately  heights 
of  the  black  cedar  or  enveloping  hedges  of  sumac  along  the  path 
through  the  woods.  And  the  flowers  over  the  terraces  (which  are 
all  planted  and  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Lamb  herself)  recall  pleasant 
names  from  old-fashioned  gardens — larkspur,  foxglove,  marigold, 
iris,  nasturtium,  salvia,  zinnia,  golden  glow,  phlox,  lilies  from  white 
to  crimson,  peonies  and  sweet-scented  pinks,  each  in  its  season. 
The  fields  that  surround  the  terraces  are  no  longer  shorn  and  tidy; 
they  have  forgotten  that  cowbells  once  tinkled  across  their  solitude 
and  that  grain  ripened  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  far  gone  into  prim¬ 
itive  wildness  and  beauty,  becoming  again  but  the  fringe  of  the  woods. 

Indoors,  there  is  beauty  and  peace  and  comfort.  A  pleasant 
toned  wood,  fumed  chestnut,  is  used  in  the  heavily  beamed  ceiling 
and  is  combined  with  brick  and  cement  in  the  huge  old  fireplace. 
The  walls  are  painted  a  neutral  tone,  and  the  furniture  is  mainly 
Dutch  and  Colonial — rare  old  pieces  of  picturesque  and  warlike 
histories,  which  contribute  a  simple  beauty  to  a  friendly  interior. 

Like  the  dwellers  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  creators 
of  this  charming  home  are  artists.  Of  Mr.  F.  S.  Lamb  in  this  con¬ 
nection  we  have  already  spoken.  Mrs.  Lamb’s  artistic  sense  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  very  subtle  understanding  of  real  beauty  in  relation  to 
all  of  life ;  you  realize  this  in  her  home,  in  her  garden,  in  her  hospitality. 
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TO  BOYCOTT  THE  BILLBOARD:  THE  RIGHT 
OF  THE  CITIZEN  TO  AN  UNPOSTED  LAND¬ 
SCAPE:  BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

H,  YOU’RE  from  Pittsburgh.  I  stopped  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  once  for  a  few  hours  when  I  had  to  wait 
for  a  train.  It’s  such  a  funny  ugly  city,  all  covered 
with  the  queerest  wooden  fences  with  great  big 
advertisements  printed  on  them.  That’s  all  I 
remember  about  Pittsburgh — its  billboards  and  its 
hills.”  This,  Carolyn  Prescott  tells  us,  is  a  sample 
of  conversation  handed  out  to  Pittsburghers,  who  live  in  the  home  of 
the  celebrated  Carnegie  Art  Institute.  This  same  authority  declares 
that  there  are  billboards,  billboards  everywhere.  Billboards  on  top 
of  tall  buildings.  Billboards  creeping  over  the  high  hills,  winding 
their  sinuous  length  like  so  many  bizarre  serpents.  Billboards  stuck 
up  in  front  of  houses  and  gardens.  Billboards  at  the  entrances  of  the 
parks.  Billboards  even  defacing  the  cemeteries.  We  are  so  nause¬ 
ated  with  the  billboards  that  by  the  time  we  have  reached  our  des¬ 
tination  we  have  become  so  disgusted  with  what  we  have  seen  and 
read  (for  we  can’t  help  reading  them)  that  we  wouldn’t  patronize 
those  firms  who  advertise  on  billboards  if  we  had  to  do  without  the 
articles. 

I  wonder  how  many  Carnegie  Art  Institutes  it  will  take  to  offset 
such  a  condition  of  affairs!  The  one  Pittsburgh  possesses,  with  all 
its  millions  of  endowment  and  beautiful  collections,  is  not  able  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  billboard,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  high,  directly  opposite  to  the  Institute  itself.  Nor 
has  its  presence  prevented  the  desecration  of  its  own  beautiful  pictures. 
La  Fouche’s  canvas  entitled  “The  Bath,”  which  received  first  prize 
from  the  International  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Institute  last  spring,  has 
been  utilized  as  a  subject  “to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  modern  plumb¬ 
ing!”  This  particular  instance  seems  to  be  too  much  even  for  long- 
suffering,  or  shall  I  say  indifferent,  Pittsburgh,  and  ways  and  means 
are  now  being  discussed  for  the  curtailment  of  the  evil.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  an  art  center.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  question, 
but  if  it  is,  then  it  is  the  art  of  the  few,  not  that  of  the  people. 

How  can  we  make  our  cities  in  themselves  works  of  art,  if  we 
permit  the  profanation  of  the  sky-line  and  the  elimination  of  dignity 
through  the  unrestrained  and  unregulated  use  of  the  billboard  ? 
Cities  spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  for  beautiful  public 
buildings,  for  parks  and  parkways  and  playgrounds,  and  then  allow 
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the  billposter  to  use  them  as  a  background  for  his  flaming  adver¬ 
tisements.  Is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  to  those  who  get  all  their  conceptions 
of  beauty  and  art  through  public  means,  to  have  the  poster  placed 
on  a  parity  with  such  undertakings  ?  And  yet,  what  other  conclusion 
can  the  untutored  mind  reach  than  that  both  are  equally  artistic, 
both  are  equally  desirable,  or  why  should  they  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  juxtaposition?  Have  we  any  right  to  talk  of  -taking 
expensive  measures  to  make  our  cities  beautiful  as  long  as  we  allow 
the  unrestrained  poster  in  our  streets  and  suburbs  ? 

THIS  evil  blight  attacks  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  It  leaves 
no  part  untouched.  Nothing  is  sacred.  If  the  sky-line  of  the 
city  is  disfigured,  so  is  that  of  the  countryside.  The  billboards 
flaunt  their  loud  color,  their  ugly  vulgarity,  their  frequently  sug¬ 
gestive  or  indecent  pictures  and  stupid  caricatures  in  the  face  of 
every  passerby  on  city  street  and  country  lane,  and  beside  the  railroad 
which  skirts  the  substantial  farm  or  lovely  country  seat. 

The  billposter,  to  quote  an  indignant  Cincinnati  observer  who 
has  been  aroused  by  the  vigorous  campaign  inaugurated  there 
by  the  wide-awake  Business  Men’s  Club,  “has  disfigured  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  natural  and  the  artificial  beauty  of  the  landscape — and 
there  is  no  other  landscape  comparable  with  that  which  the  billboarder 
is  striving  to  hide  from  Cincinnati  with  large  degree  of  success.  He 
has  affixed  his  disfigurements  on  trees,  fences,  gateways  and  walls 
so  as  to  affect  the  amenities  of  public  parks,  promenades,  streets  and 
avenues.  He  has  sought  the  neighborhood  of  churches  and  of 
schoolhouses.  He  has  scores  of  miles  of  disfigurements  and  blotches 
in  Cincinnati  and  he  goes  scot-free  of  taxation  on  his  exceedingly 
remunerative  investment  in  billboards.” 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  campaign  against  objectionable 
advertisements  has  been  carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  success  is  about 
to  crown  the  patient  efforts  of  a  group  of  public-spirited  men  of  which 
Mr.  Richardson  Evans  has  long  been  the  leader.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres  declared,  while  the  measure  was  on  passage  through  the  House 
of  Lords:  “What  we  claim  is  that  the  landscape  does  not  belong 
to  the  man  who  chooses  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  it  per  annum,  but 
is  an  asset  of  the  people  at  large.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
open  spaces  and  places.  The  sky  sign  is  a  most  objectionable  form 
of  advertising.  There  is  the  flash  sky  sign  which  dominates  the 
whole  of  the  Embankment.  A  well-known  hotel  has  a  big  illumin- 
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ated  sign  which  flashes  down  the  Mall  into  the  very  windows  of  the 
sovereign  in  his  palace.  Such  advertisements  are  merely  seizing 
the  opportunities  of  the  taxpayers’  expenditure  on  space  and  util¬ 
izing  it.” 

This  English  measure  has  three  objects  in  view:  First,  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  hoardings  and  similar  structures  used  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising,  when  they  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  Second, 
the  regulating,  restricting,  or  preventing  of  the  exhibition  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  such  manner  or  by  such  means  as  to  affect  injuriously 
the  amenities  of  a  public  park  or  pleasure  promenade,  or  to  disfigure 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Third,  preventing  the  affixing 
or  otherwise  exhibiting  of  advertisements  upon  any  wall,  tree,  fence, 
gate  or  elsewhere  on  private  property  without  the  consent  of  either 
the  owner  or  occupier,  previously  given  in  writing.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  very  drastic  law,  but  it  establishes  a  precedent.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  need  of  legislation.  It  is  an  official  effort  to  curb 
the  evil.  It  is  an  important  and  effective  opening  wedge. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  there  was  inaugurated  a  general  anti-bill¬ 
board  crusade  throughout  the  country,  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  its  efforts  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  numerous  local  campaigns,  and  in  its  active  campaign 
of  education  and  legislative  work.  As  a  step  toward  arousing  a 
widespread  interest  in  this  campaign,  and  as  a  natural  corollary  of 
its  campaigns  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  and  for  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  America,  the  Association  has  secured  the  consent  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  to  distribute  at  the 
Falls  a  circular  asking  the  traveling  public  to  indicate  in  writing 
its  opinion  of  the  advertising  signs  as  a  disfigurement  to  the 
scenery. 

IF  THERE  is  no  other  way  to  reach  these  offenders,  let  every  one 
who  sees  the  boards  or  hears  about  them,  register  a  vow  never  to 
patronize  the  advertiser  who  uses  such  means  to  give  publicity 
to  his  wares.  This  is  the  remedy  which  the  North  End  Improvement 
Society  of  Tacoma  is  using  with  telling  effect.  If  an  offending  adver¬ 
tiser  fails  to  respond  to  the  courteous  suggestions  of  an  abatement 
of  the  nuisance,  then  the  members  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  the  articles  so  advertised.  Such  a  remedy 
is  most  effective,  as  the  dealer  is  not  anxious  to  have  his  goods  boy¬ 
cotted  at  the  very  time  he  is  spending  his  good  money  to  give  them 
publicity. 
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“I  never  patronize  a  firm  that  advertises  on  billboards  or  on 
theater  drop  curtains,”  declares  one  Tacoma  city  official.  “I  see 
the  ‘ads.’,  you  can’t  blind  yourself  to  them,  but  you  can  refuse  to 
patronize  the  firms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  down  in  my  mental 
note  book  every  name  I  see  on  such  an  ‘ad.’,  and  I  refuse  to  buy  a  thing 
of  that  firm.  I  consider  it  an  outrage  to  mar  the  scenery  of  our  city 
with  billboards,  and  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  theater  patrons  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  look  upon  a  great  poster  of  business  ‘ads.’  after  they  have 
paid  good  money  to  get  in  the  house.  You  may  think  I  am  humoring 
my  prejudices  too  much,  but  I  have  stayed  away  from  many  a  good 
show  in  the  best  theaters  in  Tacoma  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I 
would  not  have  those  advertisements  flung  in  my  face.  No  one  was 
more  pleased  than  I  to  learn  that  the  Tacoma  theater  people  had  at 
last  discarded  their  advertisement  curtain.” 

May  the  tribe  of  such  determined  men  increase,  and  the  billboard 
offences  will  decrease  in  proportion — nay,  faster,  because  the  modern 
advertiser  seeks  to  please,  not  alienate.  When  he  realizes  that  his 
course  is  unpopular,  he  will  be  the  first  to  change  his  tactics,  and  when 
people  fail  to  follow  the  brazen  suggestions  of  the  billboards,  the 
latter  will  disappear. 

I  must  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  boycott  remedy.  It  has  a  very 
practical  advantage — there  are  no  provoking  or  perplexing  delays, 
no  court  proceedings,  no  injunctions,  no  appeals.  It  is  neat,  clean, 
unmistakable  to  the  one  who  knows  best,  and  effective.  Not  that  I 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  prohibitive  ordinance  and  act  of 
assembly,  or  the  great  influence  of  the  taxing  power — because  I 
believe  in  using  every  legitimate  weapon  in  attacking  an  enemy; 
but  the  boycott  is  always  at  hand,  and  can  be  applied  without  delay 
and  without  any  thought  as  to  its  legality.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  this  one  thing  I  will  not  do — I  will  not 
deal  with  anyone  or  use  any  article  that  resorts  to  objectionable 
advertising. 

The  methods  of  the  “minister  militant”  of  Blandford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (the  Reverend  S.  G.  Wood)  also  appeal  powerfully  to  me. 
Armed  with  an  axe  and  aided  by  his  son,  a  college  graduate,  while 
the  fight  of  Blandford  against  the  invasion  of  billposters  was  at  its 
height,  he  set  out  each  morning  with  a  team,  scouring  the  town  for 
advertising  signs  and  tearing  down  all  he  could  find,  whether  upon  the 
highways  or  upon  private  property.  When  the  advertising  agents 
discovered  what  was  happening  to  the  signs  they  had  so  industriously 
put  up,  they  sought  Mr.  Wood  and  expostulated  with  him,  but  all  to 
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no  purpose,  as  he  calmly  pointed  out  that  what  he  had  done  was 
within  the  law. 

Many  measures  were  employed  to  defeat  him  in  his  attempt  to 
keep  the  town  beautiful;  some  were  successful  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
end  it  was  the  minister  who  came  off  with  flying  colors.  To  outwit 
him  in  his  crusade,  permission  was  sought  from  owners  of  private 
property  to  put  up  signs,  and  wherever  it  was  obtained  the  signs 
went  up  in  large  numbers.  This  was  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
minister’s  destructive  methods,  but  knowing  the  property  owners 
better  than  the  advertisers  did,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  allow  the 
signs  to  be  removed,  and  as  he  did  the  work  of  taking  them  down 
himself,  they  disappeared  quickly. 

Then  Mr.  Wood’s  foes  built  high  in  the  trees  along  the  country 
roads  little  wooden  signs  which  announced  the  value  of  a  certain 
yeast.  No  sooner  did  the  minister  learn  of  this  than,  hitching  up  his 
team,  he  took  to  the  warpath.  True,  he  was  fifty-two  and  a  little  too 
old  to  be  climbing  trees,  but  then  he  had  his  son,  who  was  an  athlete, 
so  that  what  the  father  failed  to  do  the  son  found  but  child’s  play. 
Now  it  is  said  that  every  time  his  horse  sees  an  advertising  sign  he 
stops  and  refuses  to  go  again  until  it  has  been  torn  down. 

MR.  WOOD  tells  of  his  meeting  with  an  agent  who  had  been 
most  persistent  in  using  fences  and  trees  as  a  medium  for 
telling  of  the  wonderful  value  of  a  certain  yeast:  “Just  as  I 
was  going  out  before  breakfast  one  morning,”  he  said,  “a  man  with 
a  bag  swung  over  his  shoulder  entered  and  placed  a  package  within 
my  front  doorway.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was  my  friend,  the 
enemy,  but  there  on  the  floor  lay  a  yeast  cake.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  advertising  and  I  find  no  objection  to  it,  but  un¬ 
happy  visions  of  placarded  roadsides  came  to  me,  and  I  determined 
to  make  my  business  of  the  morning  to  lay  for  this  man.  Several 
trips  to  store  and  hotel,  a  breakfast  interrupted  in  the  middle,  and 
a  final  settling  down  in  a  chair  on  the  hotel  piazza  in  waiting  attitude, 
brought  at  last  the  desired  interview.  Immediately  upon  the  agent’s 
emerging  from  the  house  I  accosted  him  and  proceeded  to  present 
my  case,  which  I  announced  as  a  request  that  would  doubtless  be 
unconvincing  to  him,  but  which  I  was  there  to  present;  namely, 
that  he  would  henceforth  refrain  from  using  our  town  highways  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  advertising;  it  was  obnoxious  to  citizens  of  good 
taste;  we  had  cleared  the  roads  once  by  an  organized  campaign,  and 
we  desired  that  the  cleaning  be  permanent. 
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“He  suggested  that  I  had  better  write  to  the  company.  I  assured 
him  that  I  would  certainly  do  so,  but  meantime  I  wanted  him  to  stop. 
He  answered  that  he  would  not  do  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  compre¬ 
hend,  so  I  added  that  it  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  continue; 
he  was  wasting  his  time  and  the  company’s  time.  I  had  already 
destroyed  hundreds  of  his  ‘ads.’  He  did  not  ask  me  who  I  was  and 
I  did  not  tell  him.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  right  to 
Westfield  this  morning  putting  up  those  things  in  the  face  of  all  I 
have  said  to  you?’  I  asked.  ‘Yes,’  he  said.  ‘Then  I  shall  follow 
you  and  take  them  down  as  fast  as  you  can  put  them  up.’  At  this 
we  parted,  I  in  coolness,  he  in  anger,  with  the  remark  that  this  was  a 
pretty  kind  of  a  place,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  as  a  parting  fling 
posting  one  of  his  labels  on  the  store  front  nearby.  I  gave  him  the 
solace  of  a  blessing  on  that,  as  it  was  the  one  legitimate  place  in  town 
where  it  belonged.” 

St.  Paul  has  taken  a  forward  step,  albeit  a  somewhat  short  one. 
By  a  vote  of  six  to  one  the  local  assembly  passed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Park  Board,  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  bill  or 
signboards  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  any  park  or  parkway. 
One  member  of  the  Assembly  brought  up  the  time-honored  argument 
that  in  many  places  a  billboard  served  to  obscure  unsightly  places, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  such  sights  was  to  clean 
them  up  and  put  them  in  decent  order!  No  doubt  billboards  do 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  sound  morals  to  advocate  increasing  the 
supply  of  sin-covering  rather  than  the  elimination  of  the  sins.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  assemblyman  was  in  a  lonely  minority  of  one,  and 
affirmative  action  was  taken  at  once,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
ordinance  did  not  interfere  with  any  boards  already  erected,  and  that 
any  delay  in  its  passage  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  bill¬ 
posters  to  put  up  all  the  boards  they  could  before  the  measure  should 
become  a  law. 

This  St.  Paul  effort,  therefore,  has  two  important  lessons.  It 
points  the  way  to  an  effective  measure  of  prevention  and  it  teaches 
the  wisdom  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  Too  often  legislative 
action  comes  after  the  evil  has  been  done,  and  then  the  offenders  are 
given  a  chance  to  plead  vested  rights,  although  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  plea,  even  now  quite  effective,  will  long  avail.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  is  fortunately  forming  along  sound  lines,  and  to  the  end  that 
no  nuisance  can  be  allowed  to  become  a  vested  right. 
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IS  a  curious  fact  that  while  many  of  the  canvases 
painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  still 
retain  the  full  brilliancy  of  their  original  colors,  prac¬ 
tically  unaffected  by  three  hundred  years  of  exposure 
to  the  light  and  various  atmospheric  conditions,  many 
comparatively  modern  works  of  art  executed  within 
the  last  hundred  years  have  lost  much  of  the  beauty 
of  coloring  that  constituted  their  chief  charm.  This  seeming  anomaly 
has  for  years  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  directors  of  art  museums 
as  well  as  private  collectors,  and  the  reasons  for  such  deterioration 
and  a  means  of  arresting  the  evil  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
scientists  and  experts  as  well  as  artists. 

The  first  and  main  cause  of  paintings  becoming  impaired  is  the 
presence  of  linseed  oil.  This  substance  enters  into  every  step  of  the 
modern  artist’s  work.  It  is  the  vehicle  for  his  pigments,  and  is  very 
often  the  chief  ingredient  of  his  varnishes  and  driers.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  reason  Ghirlandajo’s  paintings,  more  than  any 
other  works  of  the  Renaissance,  have  retained  their  original  beauty 
is  because  his  early  experience  as  a  goldsmith  put  him  in  possession 
of  some  special  chemical  knowledge  that  was  useful  to  him  in  the 
compounding  of  his  colors  with  the  oil.  This  is  a  very  natural  con¬ 
clusion  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  jealously  trade  secrets  were 
guarded  in  the  families  of  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  same  remarkable  enduring  quality  is  noticeable  in  the  work  of 
the  Van  Eycks.  In  their  case  it  is  conceded  to  be  due  to  their  habit 
of  mixing  the  oil  with  water  and  exposing  it  for  months  to  the  sun¬ 
light,  a  practice  that  was  still  in  favor  a  few  generations  ago,  but  has 
since  become  obsolete. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  have 
used  every  means  possible  to  simplify  the  preparation  of  the  oil  for 
the  market,  to  make  it  as  quickly  as  they  could  with  a  minimum 
of  handling.  Instead  of  leaving  it  three  or  four  years  to  gradually 
cast  off  the  undesirable  elements  it  contains,  they  bring  it  rapidly 
to  the  boiling  point,  maintaining  the  ebullition  for  two  hours,  remove 
the  accumulated  scum  from  the  surface,  and  by  degrees  add  about 
three  per  cent,  of  so-called  driers. 

Modern  chemical  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  defin¬ 
itely  that  the  introduction  of  these  driers  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  all  deterioration  of  paintings  affected  by  linseed  oil.  These  foreign 
additions  are  for  the  most  part  litharge  or  minium ;  either  of  these 
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substances  must,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care  and  thought  bestowed 
upon  the  canvases,  slowly  but  surely  affect  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
used  and  eventually  impair  the  pigments  themselves.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  natural  chemical  action  impossible  to  retard. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  driers  the  boiling  of  the  oil  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  hours,  when  the  stuff  is  poured  into  settling  tanks, 
colored  with  umber,  and  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few 
weeks  in  order  that  the  heavy  sediment  may  settle  to  the  bottom, 
after  which  it  is  decanted  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  This  oil  is 
not  only  the  basis  in  which  the  colors  are  ground  but  it  constitutes 
the  chief  ingredient  of  practically  all  the  varnishes  used  by  artists 
today. 

Turpentine  enters  largely  into  the  preparation  of  the  popular 
dammar  varnish,  and  a  greater  tenacity  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  oil 
of  spike.  Unfortunately  linseed  oil  has  quite  generally  replaced 
the  costly  oil  of  spike  and  for  the  more  expensive  dammar  rosin  is 
substituted.  Fatty  varnishes,  which  have  been  more  generally  used 
than  dammar,  have  as  a  basis  linseed  oil,  very  rarely  walnut  or  poppy 
oil,  which  would  be  preferable.  These  fatty  varnishes  are  slow  to  dry, 
but  if  permitted  to  do  so  naturally  form  a  transparent  film  of  great 
toughness,  resisting  well  the  action  of  light  and  atmospheric  changes; 
but  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  hasten  their  drying  by  boiling 
them  with  red  oxide  of  lead.  Lead  in  any  form  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  oil  painting,  whether  in  the  colors  themselves  or  in  the  varnishes, 
as  it  forms  with  certain  pigments  having  a  sulphurous  base  a  destroy¬ 
ing  black  chemical  combination  impossible  to  arrest  or  overcome. 

The  early  Flemish  painters  discovered  this  fact  and  to  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  due  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  many  of  their  master¬ 
pieces,  as  neither  their  colors  nor  their  varnishes  were  contaminated 
by  this  lead  oxide.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  whether  these 
early  painters  really  possessed  a  knowledge  of  this  chemical  change 
or  whether  it  was  simply  accident  that  protected  them  from  this  evil. 
Most  of  them  however  compounded  their  own  colors  and  varnishes, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  were  fairly  versed  in  chemistry. 

Velasquez  fried  the  oil  he  used  in  a  pan  with  garlic,  afterward 
exposing  it  to  the  light  for  a  long  time  and  using  it  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture.  The  superb  condition  of  most  of  his  canvases  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed  to  his  careful  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  his  dependence  upon  the  slow  but  effective  natural  methods 
instead  of  forcing  rapid  drying  by  the  addition  of  the  artificial  sic- 
catifs  of  this  more  feverish  age. 
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Whether  it  be  chance  or  the  intervention  of  science,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  have  for  hundreds 
of  years  retained  their  pristine  beauty  of  color,  while  the  canvases  of 
Reynolds,  Troyon,  and  an  increasing  number  of  comparatively 
modern  painters,  are  already  beginning  to  lose  that  superb  color 
which  once  was  so  worthy  of  admiration.  This  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  oxides  in  the  oil,  varnish  or 
pigments. 

ALL  varnishes  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  especially  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  artificially  heated  and  lighted  rooms,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  dark.  However  fresh  and  brilliant  the 
colors  underneath  may  remain,  they  are  gradually  obscured  by  the 
increasing  opaqueness  of  the  varnish.  The  only  satisfactory  method 
devised  to  obviate  this  is  the  one  employed  by  the  leading  public 
museums  for  the  protection  of  their  antique  paintings — that  of  placing 
the  picture  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  prevented  by  small  blocks 
of  wood  from  touching  the  canvas,  the  edges  of  the  glasses  being 
hermetically  sealed,  thereby  protecting  the  varnish  from  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  colors  changing  is  the  chemical  com¬ 
bination  formed  by  certain  pigments  when  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
To  overcome  this  some  artists,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  have  painted  in  a  peculiar  fashion  by  placing 
independent  spots  of  clear  color  side  by  side  like  a  mosaic.  At  close 
range  the  effect  of  this  method  is  not  at  all  pleasing,  although  viewed 
at  a  distance  the  tones  often  blend  with  great  softness  and  charm. 

White  lead  is  one  of  the  most  harmful  agents,  all  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  since  it  is  so  generally  used  as  a  priming  for  canvas.  In  com¬ 
bination  with  colors  of  a  sulphurous  origin,  such  as  the  vermilions 
and  the  cadmiums  so  universally  adopted  by  artists  of  the  present 
time,  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous. 

In  all  paintings  where  these  colors  are  applied  over  a  lead-primed 
canvas  the  result  will  unavoidably  be  the  same,  the  tints  will  become 
darkened,  gradually  deteriorate,  and  no  amount  of  care  can  avert  it, 
for  man  is  powerless  to  control  that  great  force  of  nature — chemical 
affinity.  Through  double  decomposition,  the  lead  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere  and  light  in  time  forms  with  the  colors  of  sulphurous 
base  a  black  sulphide  of  lead.  ' 

Then  too  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  galleries  and  crowded  rooms 
together  with  artificial  light  tend  to  blacken  all  pigments  with  a  lead 
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basis  through  the  natural  combination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
of  the  vitiated  air  with  the  colors  having  a  metallic  origin.  Since 
many  of  the  siccatifs  contain  litharge,  which  is  also  a  lead  oxide, 
and  many  painters  have  glazed  their  pictures  with  these  drying 
mediums,  it  but  naturally  follows  that  a  black  veil  will  eventually 
obscure  the  paintings  however  brilliant  they  originally  may  have  been. 
The  remedy  for  this  must  be  found  in  the  use  of  siccatifs  with  a  man¬ 
ganese  basis,  these  being  comparatively  free  from  all  the  faults  of 
those  containing  litharge  or  other  products  of  a  lead  basis. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  pernicious  white  lead  two  others  have  been 
suggested  and  successfully  experimented  with,  the  chief  objection  to 
them  being  the  inconvenience  of  application,  as  they  must  be  laid 
on  the  canvas  a  number  of  times  to  secure  the  same  surface  hereto¬ 
fore  so  easily  achieved  with  the  white  lead.  One  of  these  is  zinc 
white,  which  even  though  it  be  chemically  affected  by  light  and  other 
agents  would  still  remain  white,  since  zinc  sulphide  is  a  white  product ; 
the  other  is  the  unalterable  sulphate  of  barium.  A  combination  of 
the  two  however  that  seemed  to  offer  great  possibilities  has  proved 
useless,  for  it  unfortunately  turns  black  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

DR.  OSWALD,  the  great  chemist-artist,  has  recently  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  compounding  a  white  lead  substitute  under  the 
name  of  “lithopone.”  This  is  a  white  substance  that  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  remains  unchanged  by  contact  with  metallic 
pigments  and  unaffected  by  outside  agents.  Dr.  Oswald  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  should  a  painting  in  which  “lithopone”  coated  the 
foundation  canvas  become  faded  in  appearance,  by  the  simple  appli¬ 
cation  of  oxygenated  water  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  all  the  original 
freshness  of  coloring  would  be  restored  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  painting.  While  this  substance  may  solve  the  problem  of  white 
lead  evils,  it  in  no  way  saves  a  canvas  from  another,  equally  common — ■ 
the  cracking  of  the  painted  surface.  This  generally  comes  from  the 
uneven  expansion  of  the  supporting  canvas  and  the  painted  surface 
under  the  influence  of  dampness,  heat,  and  cold.  A  picture  becomes 
cracked  in  exact  ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  paint  on  the  surface. 
The  thinner  the  paint  is  laid  on  the  canvas  the  longer  it  remains  in 
perfect  condition,  since  a  thin  coating  has  greater  elasticity  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  swelling  or  shrinking  of  the  canvas  underneath, 
whereas  thick  layers  of  paint  being  more  rigid  must  of  necessity 
eventually  break  away,  or  become  cracked. 

In  the  paintings  of  Van  Eyck,  Ghirlandajo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens 
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the  paint  is  often  so  thinly  applied  as  to  plainly  reveal  the  meshes 
of  the  canvas  underneath;  because  of  this  they  have  successfully 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  hundreds  of  successive  atmospheric 
changes. 

The  safest,  most  desirable,  foundation  for  all  oil  paintings  would 
be  a  perfectly  rigid  one,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  preservation. 
Canvas,  however,  holds  forth  so  many  artistic  possibilities  of  texture 
and  softness  as  to  make  it  quite  probable  that  it  will  remain  ever 
the  favorite  painting  surface  of  the  majority  of  artists. 

Hard  wood  panels  have  proved  quite  successful  in  resisting  all 
injurious  action.  The  marked  objection  to  their  use  is  the  limited  size 
in  which  they  are  obtainable,  and  their  expense.  In  panels  of  small 
dimensions,  they  offer  practically  the  most  enduring  qualities  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  artists,  too,  have 
employed  sheets  of  copper  or  tinned  iron; — Van  Beers  painting  upon 
pieces  of  extraordinary  size;  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  attest  to 
their  durability. 

There  are  many  examples  from  the  early  masters,  however,  of 
paintings  on  copper  and  tinned  iron  that  have  retained  their  original 
freshness  to  a  wonderful  degree.  This  is  especially  true  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Guido  Reni,  his  famous  “Magdalen”  being  today 
perfectly  preserved,  which  would  indicate  that  metal  sheets  are  an 
admirable  foundation. 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  then,  that  a  picture  painted  upon  any  surface 
from  which  all  lead  oxides  have  been  eliminated,  dried  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  varnished  with  a  product  of  manganese  base  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  assured  of  perfect  preservation  against  all  influences  of 
time  and  weather  for  centuries  to  come.  The  artist  painting  thinly 
upon  copper,  or  preferably  on  high-grade  tinned  iron,  primed  with 
zinc  white,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  pigments  and  mediums  known 
to  be  susceptible  to  the  dangers  herein  mentioned,  would  be  able 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  capable  of  resisting  all  known  deteriorating 
agents  for  an  unlimited  space  of  time. 
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A  CARPENTER  WHO  IS  A  COLLECTOR  OF 
ART  OBJECTS:  BY  GRACE  WHITWORTH 


VERY  busy  man  in  New  York  who  earns  his  daily 
bread  as  a  carpenter  is  Mr.  Edward  Roberts;  but 
unlike  most  busy  men  who  are  carpenters,  he  is  not 
contented  with  merely  earning  his  daily  bread.  He 
finds  that  his  interest  in  life  demands  a  great  many 
other  good  things  besides.  In  his  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  old  house  in  a  once  aristocratic  por¬ 
tion  of  New  York  he  has  managed  to  add  to  the  simple  suggestion  of 
bread  as  a  daily  portion,  paintings  of  unusual  value,  hundreds  of 
choice  books  and  rare  ceramics.  His  furniture  is  equally  valuable 
and  beautiful,  made  by  himself  from  good  bits  of  wood  that  have 
cost  but  a  few  cents,  or  a  dollar  or  so.  In  fact,  all  this  interesting 
and  unusual  collection  which  goes  to  make  up  the  environment  of  a 
carpenter’s  daily  life,  Mr.  Roberts  has  achieved  for  himself  by  the 
use  of  his  carpenter’s  tools,  either  by  additional  work  for  which  he 
was  paid  or  by  the  exchange  of  labor  for  some  particular  book  or 
picture  which  he  desired  to  own. 

It  is  rather  a  romantic  story — the  way  in  which  he  has  found  most 
of  his  choice  pictures  and  books.  It  has  not  been  by  chance,  but 
by  keeping  an  alert  mind  and  a  keen  interest  always  with  him.  The 
walls  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  his  apartment  are  hung  with  more 
or  less,  and  usually  more,  important  old  paintings.  One  dates  back 
to  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  by  William  Van  Bemmel,  a  not 
unknown  Dutchman.  “I  found  it,”  Mr.  Roberts  told  the  writer, 
“in  an  old  junk  shop  in  Center  Street.  It  was  grimy  and  cobwebby, 
and  was  given  to  me  gladly  for  a  few  dollars.”  A  canvas  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  is  the  work  of  Palma  II  Giovine.  It  came  to  the 
United  States  with  a  collection  which  had  been  purchased  on  the 
other  side.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roberts  found  it  in  a  neglected  corner 
of  an  old  shop.  He  did  some  additional  carpenter  work  of  a  Sunday 
and  an  evening,  secured  seven  dollars  and  a  half  and  bought  the 
picture.  An  interesting  Belgian  fruit  painting  is  signed  Pieter  Jacob 
Horemans  and  is  dated  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  This 
was  secured  by  a  fair  exchange  of  carpenter  work.  A  still  later 
acquisition  from  a  Third  Avenue  shop  is  a  Magdalen  by  I.  B.  W. 
Maes.  Mr.  Roberts  also  possesses  a  clever  little  sketch  by  J.  Wells 
Champney;  price,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  A  fruit  study  of  real  in¬ 
terest  is  signed  Daubigny,  a  cattle  painting  is  by  W.  Hepburn,  a 
landscape  by  F.  E.  Church,  and  several  engravings  by  Henry  Wolf. 
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THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  APARTMENT  OF  MR. 
ROBERTS,  SHOWING  HIS  VALUABLE  COLLECTION 
OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  HOME-MADE  BOOKCASES. 
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MR.  ROBERTS  HAS  SECURED  MANY  OF  HIS 
MOST  IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  AND  KERAMICS 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  CARPENTER  WORK. 


CARPENTER  AND  ART  COLLECTOR 


An  interesting  example  of  how  he  turns  his  brain  as  well  as  his 
labor  to  account  is  given  in  the  story  of  a  mosaic  lamp  globe.  One 
day,  when  business  took  him  to  a  marble  establishment  where  these 
globes  are  made,  he  noticed  that  the  firm  was  using  eight  or  nine  men 
to  move  one  heavy  statue.  After  a  little  thought  he  suggested  to  the 
manager  a  device  that  would  move  the  statuary  with  one-half  the 
labor.  The  plan  worked,  and  when  asked  what  recompense  he 
desired,  he  said,  “One  of  your  inlaid  globes.” 

There  are  many  pieces  of  interesting  furniture  in  this  apartment. 
The  table  in  the  center  of  the  parlor  is  of  alligator  mahogany — the 
wood  having  been  bought  in  the  rough  for  three  dollars.  A  large 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  table  was  made  from  a  worn-out  office  sofa. 
The  sofa  was  purchased  for  seven  dollars  and  the  chair  is  valued  at 
sixty. 

The  bookcases,  the  china  cabinets,  the  wardrobes,  are  of  mahog¬ 
any — all  made  by  their  owner.  Fine  mirrors  hang  on  nearly  every 
wall  and  form  the  doors  of  the  large  wardrobes.  An  unattractive 
fireplace  has  been  ingeniously  hidden  from  view  by  building  in  front 
of  it  two  mahogany  closets.  Piece  by  piece,  the  wood  and  the  mirrors 
have  been  obtained  from  old  houses  that  are  ever  being  torn  down 
in  New  York.  Beautiful  woods  have  in  this  way  been  secured  for 
very  little.  Mr.  Roberts  once  purchased  for  two  dollars  an  elevator 
that  had  been  taken  from  an  old  building  and  stored  away.  It  was 
finished  with  fine  rosewood  and  mahogany,  from  which  he  has  made 
many  a  handsome  bit  of  furniture. 

IN  THE  dining  room  are  five  large  cabinets  filled  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  china  and  glassware,  and  dozens  of  odd  vases  and 
jars.  There  is  a  Chinese  vase  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
was  thought  to  be  an  imitation  when  purchased  several  years  ago, 
but  recently  experts  have  declared  it  genuine  and  worth  several 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Another  old  vase  is  Japanese,  made  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty;  it  was  broken  when  its  present  owner  found  it 
in  an  antique  furniture  shop.  He  secured  it  for  seven  dollars,  and 
took  it  to  a  friend  who  mended  it  in  exchange  for  a  painting.  Today, 
a  collector  lacking  a  vase  of  that  particular  period  would  have  to 
pay  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  one 
owned  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

Contrasted  with  this  ancient  Japanese  vase  is  a  modern  Japanese 
rose  jar  that  is  worth  no  mean  figure.  Another  very  beautiful  vase 
is  Minton,  of  exquisite  yellow  with  royal  blue  border.  This  was 
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picked  up  at  a  pawn  shop  for  very  little.  Among  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  porcelain  there  are  twenty-two  Crown  Derby  plates — a  collection, 
doubtless,  that  no  other  working  man  in  the  world  possesses.  These 
were  secured  from  a  collector  of  books  and  various  works  of  art  in 
exchange  for  carved  mahogany  bookcases  and  cabinets,  which  were 
made  evenings  and  Sundays.  Art  in  payment  for  his  handiwork 
delights  Mr.  Roberts  more  than  money  gain. 

The  most  surprising  collection  of  all  in  this  wonderful  home  is  the 
library,  which  contains  a  thousand  volumes,  including  many  first 
editions,  in  complete  sets,  of  a  number  of  world-famed  authors.  It 
took  two  years  to  become  the  possessor  of  twenty-six  volumes  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  books— for  they  were  secured  one  at  a 
time.  Two  beautiful  vellum-bound  volumes  of  “The  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,”  by  Maxine  de  la  Rocheterie,  are  from  an  edition  that 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  copies  at  twenty-five  dollars 
each.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond  Mr.  Roberts’  means;  the 
bookseller  needed  to  have  some  shelving  done  and  twenty  hours’ 
work  on  two  Sundays  was  offered  in  exchange  for  the  books. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  from  a  special 
edition  of  two  hundred  copies;  a  first  edition  of  Mark  Twain’s 
“Tramps  Abroad,”  which  was  picked  up  for  twenty-five  cents  and 
then  rebound ;  a  handsome  thirty-six-dollar  volume  of  Bulwer’s  works, 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  bound  in  morocco,  and  illustrated  with 
etchings  in  color  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell;  a  volume  of  Shakespeare’s 
comedies  illustrated  by  Edwin  A,  Abbey;  a  first  edition  of  Albert 
Smith’s  “Christopher  Tadpole,”  illustrated  by  Leech;  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five)  in  two  volumes,  and  a 
“History  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  by  Adam  Ferguson,  published 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  containing  a  fine  engraving 
of  Ferguson  made  by  Mr.  Page  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds.  A  very  large  volume  of  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King” 
is  illustrated  with  thirty-one  photogravures  from  excellent  original 
designs  by  Alfred  Kappes.  The  book  was  published  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  and  was  originally  sold  by  subscription 
for  one  hundred  dollars  a  copy.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roberts  secured 
his  copy  for  two  dollars. 

There  are  many  other  volumes  varying  in  subject  and  authorship: 
A  volume  of  John  Gay’s  poems  published  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven;  an  entire  set  of  Charles  Reade’s  works;  Roman 
Nights,  or  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,”  by  Alessandro  Verri,  published 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six;  a  set  of  Washington  Irving’s 
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books  handsomely  bound;  “Three  Rolling  Stones  in  Japan,”  by 
Gilbert  Watson;  “Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase,”  by  Lord  Rosebery; 
the  “History  of  War  with  Russia,”  by  Henry  Tyrrell,  illustrated 
with  a  series  of  steel  engravings  and  many  fine  maps;  “The  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Brinvilliers,”  by  Albert  Smith;  “  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,” 
edited  from  original  manuscript  by  Lord  Monson  and  G.  L.  Grower. 

The  bookcases  containing  this  interesting  library  have  been 
especially  designed  by  their  owner.  They  are  of  mahogany  and  so 
made  that  not  a  half  inch  of  any  book  is  hidden  from  view.  Each 
wide  case  has  but  one  door  and  the  shelves  are  of  glass.  They  were 
thus  arranged  that  there  might  be  no  lines  of  wood  within  the  frame 
of  the  door.  Nothing  is  seen  but  books.  But  these  books  have  not 
been  collected  merely  to  be  exhibited  to  their  best  advantage.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  read  them  many  times,  and  delights  to  talk  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  He  has  been  collecting  them  one  or  two  at  a  time  for  years. 

“I  have  always  been  interested  in  books,”  he  said.  When  asked 
his  favorite  authors,  he  replied:  “Dickens,  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Reade,  Dumas — oh,  all  of  the  best  English  and  French  writers. 
I  have  read,  too,  much  of  Confucius  and  like  the  Polish,  Austrian 
and  Russian  writers.  I  am  very  fond  of  poetry  and  at  one  time  I 
think  I  knew  five  hundred  poems  by  heart.  I  have  always  made  an 
effort  to  read  part  of  an  hour  at  least,  every  day.  Reading  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  after  a  hard  day’s  work  it  rests  me.” 
And  this  from  a  man  who  has  had  but  two  years  of  schooling  in  his  life 
and  who  has  earned  his  own  living  at  the  bench  since  the  age  of  ten ! 

Mrs.  Roberts  is  of  Scotch  origin;  a  school  teacher  in  Canada 
before  her  marriage,  she  has  since  applied  her  thought  to  the  science 
of  housekeeping.  She  has  succeeded  in  mastering  the  problem,  for 
her  understanding  of  it  has  preserved  in  the  best  possible  way  the 
treasures  which  her  husband  has  worked  so  hard  to  obtain.  Mr. 
Roberts’  appreciation  of  her  is  often  expressed  in  these  words:  “I 
could  not  have  accomplished  what  I  have  had  I  not  had  such  a 
wife.”  Although  she  attends  to  all  of  the  housework,  her  appearance 
from  early  morning  is  always  pleasant  to  behold.  In  addition  to  her 
household  cares,  she  makes  all  her  own  clothing. 

The  son- — a  bright,  manly  boy  of  nineteen —  is  to  enter  Columbia 
University  next  fall.  While  preparing  for  college  he  has  also  been 
studying  music;  even  this  advantage  has  not  been  beyond  the  family 
income.  The  beauty  of  this  home  is  not  confined  to  its  combination 
of  art,  music  and  literature.  Its  greater  interest  is  in  the  perfect 
bond  which  exists  between  father,  mother  and  son. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:  BY  UNA 


NIXSON  HOPKINS 

THE  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Pacific  coast  has  developed  rap¬ 
idly  and  intelligently  along  crea¬ 
tive  lines,  and  is  now  notable 
for  its  vigor  and  beauty  and  the  strong 
contrast  it  presents  in  comparison 
with  the  architecture  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  spontaneity 
and  originality  about  it  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple, — who  have  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,— -hence  it  has  no 
circumscribed  creed.  Climatically  and 
geographically,  conditions  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  are  exceptionally  favorable 
for  the  development  of  a  distinctly 
local  style  in  the  building  art.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  climatic  conditions  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  attractive  outdoor  effects, 
such  as  pergolas,  courtyards,  terraces 
and  gardens,  which  should  always  be 
included  in  the  general  architectural 
scheme,  are  almost  unlimited.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  are  mountains,  valleys  and 
the  sea  within  short  compass,  creating 
a  separate  and  distinct  environment  in 
each  instance.  The  result  is  that  every 
house  to  be  built  has  its  particular 
problem,  based  on  a  logical  foundation 
of  suitability,  utility  and  attractiveness, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  each 
problem  has  been  worked  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  individual  requirements. 


Architects  who  are  also  artists,  at¬ 
tracted  in  the  beginning  by  the  wealth 
of  new  buildings  that  have  gone  up 
with  Aladdin-like  swiftness  in  the  past 
few  years,  have  found  increasing  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  natural  conditions. 
Then,  too,  the  home  that  meets  the 
needs  of  summer  will  just  as  surely 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  winter  in 
this  climate,  so  there  is  none  of  that 
working  at  cross  purposes  which  nec¬ 
essarily  defeats,  in  so  many  instances, 
the  designing  of  an  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  home  from  the  viewpoint  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility  and  comfort. 

Architectural  features  that  are  not 
even  to  be  hinted  at  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  shrubbery  and  trees 
drop  their  leaves  and  the  entire  land¬ 
scape  grows  hoary  in  winter,  and  also 
where  storms  and  very  cold  weather 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are 
the  most  salient  points  in  the  present- 
day  architecture  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  problem  of  heating,  for  instance, 
may  be  treated  lightly,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  foundations  and  laying  of  pipes 
need  give  no  great  concern  as  far  2s 
the  elements  of  freezing  and  thawing 
are  concerned. 

Nature  has  not  only  furnished  on 
the  Pacific  coast  the  ideal  conditions 
for  the  making  of  homes,  but  the  ma-. 
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“THE  ADOBE  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
HARKING  BACK  TO  SPAIN  WITH  ITS 
TILE  ROOFS  AND  LOW-LYING  VERANDAS.” 

CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  WITH  A  PATIO 
EFFECT  AT  THE  FRONT. 


THE  OLD  MISSIONS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
THE  SO-CALLED  MISSION  ARCHITECTURE. 
OFTEN  DIGNIFIED  AND  LUXURIOUS. 

AN  ECHO  OF  ART  NOUVEAU  IN  THE 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
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A  SHINGLE  HOUSE  SHOWING  BEAUTIFUL  PRO¬ 
PORTIONS,  AND  UNUSUAL  FORMAL  GARDEN. 


A  SHINGLE  HOUSE  BUILT  TO  THE  CURVE 
OF  THE  LAND. 


A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW,  SHOWING  IN¬ 
TERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EXQUISITE 
HARMONY  OF  MATERIALS  COMBINED. 


ARCHITECTURE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


terial  for  building  them  as  well.  The 
vast  forest  regions  of  the  northwest 
supply  woods  in  great  variety  as  well 
as  immense  quantity,  and  the  south¬ 
west  boasts  stone  quarries  and  arroyo 
beds  where  the  useful  cobblestone  is 
found  in  abundance.  The  architect  of 
the  whole  region  has  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  work.  There  is 
as  yet  sufficient  space  in  the  West,  so 
that  respectable  areas  are  allotted  for 
the  erection  of  homes, — in  fact  there 
is  a  tendency  to  extend  rather  than  to 
contract  the  borders  of  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  also  there  is  a  growing  ven¬ 
eration  for  the  life  of  trees.  There  are 
apparently  no  drawbacks  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  distinct  and  original  types  of 
domestic  architecture.  Not  only  are 
the  typical  Western  dwellings  at  pres¬ 
ent  conspicuous  for  boldness  in 
their  general  characteristics ;  they  al¬ 
so  abound  in  subtle  and  exquisite  de¬ 
tail.  It  would  not  be  quite  true  to 
state  that  there  are  no  traditions  in 
building  here.  The  Spanish  adobe  of 
Southern  California,  picturesque  and 
romantic,  harking  back  to  Spain  with 
its  patios,  tile  roofs  and  low-lying  ve¬ 
randas,  has  in  a  few  instances  been  re¬ 
vived  with  gratifying  results.  It  finds 
a  congenial  setting  now  as  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Spanish  regime,  inviting  in¬ 
dolence  and  repose  as  of  yore.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  again  assert  itself  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type  in  the  land  of  its  forbears — 
Quien  sabe! 

The  old  missions  are  responsible  for 
the  so-called  mission  architecture, 
which  is  dignified  and  luxurious  only 
when  simple  and  unornamented.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  adaptation  from  the 
missions  is  almost  the  only  form  of 
western  architecture  that  has  been  de¬ 
graded  by  over-ornamentation.  In  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  architects  and  build¬ 
ers  who  are  in  nowise  artists,  and  who 
prefer  the  pretentious  and  flamboyant 
to  the  simple  and  quiet,  the  “mission” 


architecture  has  in  some  instances  be¬ 
come  bizarre  and  even  vulgar.  For¬ 
tunately,  degraded  examples  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
even  these  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  public  buildings  than  in  dwell¬ 
ings. 

The  third  type  of  Pacific  coast  archi¬ 
tecture  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
dwellings.  It  is  entirely  independent 
and  a  long  way  removed  from  the  two 
already  mentioned,  and  shows  mark¬ 
edly  the  influence  of  the  Craftsman 
movement.  These  houses  for  the  most 
part  are  of  excellent  proportions,  with 
sloping  roof  lines,  broad  verandas  and 
overhanging  eaves.  In  fact,  wherever 
there  is  an  excuse  for  casting  archi¬ 
tectural  shadows,  it  is  laid  hold  upon. 
Rough  timbers  are  used  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  detail  is  largely  rustic, 
with  the  construction  exposed  in  many 
instances.  The  exterior  finish  is  some¬ 
times  of  shingles,  frequently  of  split 
shakes,  or,  again,  siding  in  various 
widths. 

A  house  of  beautiful  proportions, 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  is 
built  of  shingles  laid  close  upon  one 
another,  and  has  a  wide  inclosed  ve¬ 
randa  on  the  east,  protected  by  brick 
piers  with  horizontal  strips  of  wood 
running  between  to  form  a  frame  for 
the  Cherokee  rose  vines.  On  each 
pier,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
the  entrance,  which  holds  a  large  Japa¬ 
nese  electric  lantern,  is  a  huge  brown 
bowl  stained  like  the  house,  holding 
formed  trees  of  Monterey  cypress. 
The  pergola  porch  on  the  south  de¬ 
pends  for  its  decoration  on  tubs  of  bay 
trees,  and  at  either  side  of  the  front 
door  are  seats  protected  by  a  wood 
canopy.  The  garden  is  in  the  rear  and 
the  only  trees,  even  in  the  foreground, 
are  the  fragrant  acacias,  their  feath¬ 
ery  bloom  giving  a  suggestion  of  light 
yellow.  The  Cherokee  flowers  are 
white  with  yellow  centers,  completing 
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the  color  scheme  that  has  been  as  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  as  the  proportions. 
There  is  not  a  discordant  note  in  the 
building  or  in  its  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  of  shrubs  and  vines,  even  the 
awnings  are  brown  and  deep  ecru, — 
making  the  ensemble  entirely  harmo¬ 
nious. 

A  great  many  bungalows  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  rustic  free-hand  archi¬ 
tecture  which  demands  such  perfect 
draughtsmanship,  for  in  this  form  of 
house  there  is  no  ornament  to  cover 
up  defects  and  its  very  simplicity  de¬ 
mands  great  care  in  line  and  propor¬ 
tion.  The  bungalows,  more  especially, 
have  naught  to  do  with  established 
rules  of  house  building.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  unlike  the  con¬ 
ventional  cottage.  The  details  of  a 
bungalow  belong  to  itself  alone,  and 
the  space  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
unlike  anything  gone  before. 

The  bungalow  pictured  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  point.  It  has  only  six 
rooms,  but  possesses  a  charm  which 
would  be  impossible  to  a  pretentious 
and  conventional  house.  In  front  you 
enter  a  sort  of  patio  which  is  a 
compromise  between  a  veranda  and  a 
court,  being  rather  too  small  for  the 
latter  and  filling  the  requirements  of 
the  former  as  well  as  taking  its  place. 
This  small  patio  is  paved  with  cement 
and  is  flush  with  the  ground  and  out¬ 
lined  by  cobblestones  that  appear  to 
have  strayed  from  the  chimney.  The 
whole  is  bordered  by  luxuriant  ferns. 
And  the  chimney  of  unusual  and  orig¬ 
inal  design  hints  at  the  fireplace  with¬ 
in,  which  is  also  of  cobblestone.  In 
fact,  the  entire  construction  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  usual  hackneyed  path 
which  the  average  small  house  follows 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  old  way  of  conforming  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  ground  to  the  build¬ 
ing  by  grading  and  scraping  until  an 
even  surface  was  obtained  has  been 


almost  entirely  abandoned  in  this  new 
architecture,  and  in  its  stead  the  houses 
have  been  designed  to  conform  to  the 
land  as  nature  made  it.  This  has  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  architects,  but  the 
result  has  justified  the  effort  made,  for 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  to  be  seen 
better  illustrations  of  adaptability  to 
situation  than  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  last  problem  necessarily  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  rule  which  could  take 
for  its  text  no  one  style  of  architecture, 
but  there  is  a  very  strong  suggestion 
of  the  Swiss  chalet  in  many  of  the 
houses  perched  in  strange  and  unex¬ 
pected  places.  When  it  comes  to  the 
detail  of  these  dwellings,  whether  large 
or  small,  the  Japanese  spirit  is  more 
or  less  apparent, —  a  phase  of  western 
architecture  which  has  been  much  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

Occasionally  a  fine  replica  of  an 
Italian  villa  or  a  good  example  of 
Elizabethan  half-timbered  architecture 
may  be  seen,  especially  in  Southern 
California,  and  there  is  now  and  then 
an  echo  of  the  Art  Nouveau  movement 
of  western  Germany,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  prevailing  types  are  the 
three  just  described.  An  occasional 
attempt  at  a  renewal  of  the  Colonial 
in  the  West  does  not  count,  as  this 
style  is  not  in  any  way  compatible  with 
the  conditions  or  traditions  of  the 
country.  It  is  no  more  suitable  here 
than  a  thatched  bungalow  would  be 
in  the  company  of  elaborate  conven¬ 
tional  stone  houses  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  New  York. 

The  restraint  and  general  economy 
that  prevails  in  exterior  designing  is 
likewise  apparent  in  the  interior.  The 
interiors  are  as  unlike  those  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  houses  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  as  can  be  imagined.  There  is  no 
fussiness  or  pretense,  but  a  spirit  of 
genuine  response  to  need  pervades 
them.  The  out-of-doors  is  included  in 
the  interior  so  far  as  possible — that  is, 
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there  are  a  great  many  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  frequently  whole  rooms  of 
glass,  which  are  used  for  lounging 
rooms  and  sunbaths  in  winter,  and, 
when  all  of  the  screened  windows  are 
open,  for  extra  porches  in  summer. 
There  is  usually  a  very  large  living 
room  with  a  great  deal  of  wood  show¬ 
ing  in  the  treatment  of  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  and  a  fireplace  of  hospitable  pro¬ 
portions;  a  sunny,  cheerful  dining 
room,  which  frequently  opens  with 
glass  doors  into  a  courtyard;  a  den 
or  reading  room, — which  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  library  in  the  larger 
houses;  airy  sleeping  rooms  and 
closets,  pantries,  kitchen,  etc.,  most 
conveniently  arranged.  Many  of  these 
houses  show  upper  verandas  that  are 
open  on  one  or  two  sides.  These,  be¬ 
ing  easily  curtained,  serve  as  outdoor 
sleeping  rooms,  opening  off  from  the 
bedroom  proper.  The  old-time  recep¬ 
tion  or  drawing  room  with  its  gold  and 
brocade  has  been  consistently  omitted, 
even  in  the  large  and  expensive  homes. 

Illustrations  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
newer  houses  of  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  woods  either  chemically  or 
with  stains.  In  the  house  pictured  as 
showing  German  influence,  the  timbers 
have  been  given  a  chemical  bath  that 
makes  them  look  as  old  as  the  hills  in 
the  background.  The  California  red¬ 


wood  is  so  susceptible  to  stains  that 
probably  more  widely  varying  effects 
result  from  it  under  different  treat¬ 
ments  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  wood.  By  one  process  it  can 
even  be  made  to  look  like  copper.  The 
northern  pines  take  browns,  grays  and 
greens  admirably,  and  both  pine  and 
redwood  submit  readily  to  the  charring 
processes  which  the  Japanese  know 
how  to  manipulate  so  well. 

The  same  restraint  and  good  taste 
which  characterize  the  design  and 
building  for  the  houses  are  also  evident 
in  the  furnishing.  These  may  be  gen¬ 
eralized  as  utilitarian.  Heavy,  well-de¬ 
signed  rugs  on  hardwood  floors;  sub¬ 
stantial,  simple  furniture  against  plain 
neutral-tinted  walls ;  curtains  of  coarse 
cotton,  linen  or  silk  stuff  hanging  in 
straight  lines  that  are  free  from  fussy 
draping  and  the  frippery  that  accom¬ 
panies  it;  portieres  and  sofa  pillows 
undecorated,  save  for  some  conven¬ 
tional  design, — as  a  whole,  economical, 
livable  and  beautiful. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  phases,  has  grown  close  to  the 
ideal,  since  it  has  succeeded  in  elim¬ 
inating  nearly  all  qualities  that  do  not 
make  for  health,  happiness  and  beauty, 
and  in  doing  so  has  come  to  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  art. 
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“Nothing  made  by  man’s  hand  can  be 
indifferent;  it  must  be  either  beautiful 
and  elevating,  or  ugly  and  degrading.”— 
William  Morris. 

THE  logical  development  of  a 
piece  of  crafts  work  was  out¬ 
lined  in  the  November  Crafts¬ 
man.  We  have  also  defined 
through  several  abstract  problems  cer¬ 
tain  elementary  principles  governing 
line,  form,  and  tone  composition.  Up 
to  the  present  point  of  our  work  these 
principles  may  be  summarized  by  the 
following  propositions: 

First: — The  adjustment  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  whole  and  the  space 
and  mass  relations  of  the  parts  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

Second: — The  space  must  receive 
the  same  thoughtful  consideration  that 
is  given  to  the  mass. 

Third: — The  dominant  interest  may 
be  concentrated  at  will  on  any  portion 
of  the  design;  and  to  this  dominant 
interest  other  interests  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

Fourth: — There  must  be  a  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  lines  and  forms  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  a  unity  of  effect. 

Fifth : — Variety  with  unity  should  be 
sought. 

Sixth: — Lines  parallel  with  the  en¬ 
closing  form  strengthen  or  support  it; 
but  there  should  always  be  some  con¬ 
trasting  opposition  of  lines. 

The  full  value  of  these  propositions, 
defined  through  abstract  problems,  is 
not  realized  until  they  are  brought  in¬ 
to  immediate  relation  to  the  questions 
of  use,  environment,  tools,  materials 
and  processes  of  constructive  work. 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  we  may 
best  study  the  principles  of  line,  form 
and  tone  composition  apart  from  the 
manv  complications  that  beset  the  de- 
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signer  in  a  constructive  problem.  But 
as  it  is  the  designer’s  aim  to  give  beauty 
to  adequate  service  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  again  and  again  the  part 
which  these  principles  play  in  actual 
practice.  On  the  basis  of  his  structural 
elements  the  designer  endeavors  to  im¬ 
part  to  his  product  a  consistent  expres¬ 
sion  of  some  sentiment,  feeling  or  emo¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  line,  form,  and  tone. 

The  question  of  utility,  of  adequate 
service,  always  arises  as  the  first  point 
for  discussion  in  determining  the  gen¬ 
eral  form  and  essential  elements  of  a 
constructive  problem.  Any  effort  to 
achieve  beauty  by  ignoring  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  demands  of  ad¬ 
equate  service  in  the  object  as  a  whole 
or  in  any  of  its  parts  to  the  last  de¬ 
tail  must  be  condemned  as  a  misdi¬ 
rected  effort.  If  you  are  not  clear  as 
to  what  constitutes  beauty,  are  not 
sure  of  your  own  judgment  in  such 
matters,  be  satisfied  to  bring  your 
fund  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
the  one  question  of  adequate  service ; 
beauty  will  take  care  of  itself.  We 
may  at  least  commend  the  work  of  the 
man  who  invents  or  makes  a  useful  im¬ 
plement  or  utensil;  but  the  man  who 
impairs  the  usefulness  of  an  article  by 
trying  to  make  it  beautiful  has  wasted 
time  and  effort.  In  the  work  of  the 
master  craftsman  the  demands  of  util¬ 
ity  were  faced  squarely.  In  adapting 
the  outward  forms  from  any  so-called 
style  or  period  of  work  we  too  often 
overlook  the  functional  demands  which 
once  made  those  forms  significant,  but 
which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any 
relation  to  our  problems.  The  details 
of  the  “Gothic  Style”  veneered  upon  a 
steel  frame  construction  with  cast 
cement  is  about  equivalent  to  placing 
a  wooden  horse  on  wheels  in  front  of 
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an  automobile  to  give  it  the  “carriage 
style.”  Every  student  of  design  should 
read  “Gothic  Architecture,”  by  Charles 
H.  Moore.  It  will  be  a  refreshing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  superficial  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  are  treated  in  our 
book  on  Historic  Ornament. 

The  historic  development  of  any  con¬ 
structive  problem  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  utilitarian  basis  of  design. 
Let  us  choose  the  lighting  problem  as 
typical  (Plate  12). 

The  idea  may  be  stated 
in  a  single  word,  light. 

There  was  a  time 
when  men  used  fatty 
oils  for  purposes  of 
lighting.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem 
demanded  a  receptacle 
for  the  oil,  an  opening 
for  the  wick,  a  base 
sufficiently  large  to 
give  stability,  with  a 
handle  for  convenience 
in  carrying  (i).  Some¬ 
times  the  vessel  was 
suspended  from 
chains  (vi),  in  which 
case  a  means  for  at¬ 
taching  the  chains 
would  naturally  take 
the  place  of  a  handle. 

In  the  ruder  types  the 
vessel  was  merely  a 
shallow  dish  with  open 
top  (ix);  in  examples 
of  more  careful  work¬ 
manship  (vii)  a  light  of 
finer  quality  was 
gained  by  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  opening 
to  compress  the  wick. 

We  may  well  suspect 
that  there  was  a  drip¬ 
ping  of  oil  from  those 
lights.  If  so,  the  fact 
should  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one  of  the 


primary  conditions  of  the  problem.  At 
any  rate  it  may  be  noted  in  viii  and  x 
that  provision  has  been  made  to  catch 
the  drip.  It  is  seen  then  that  in  meeting 
the  problem  of  lighting  with  oils  several 
different  types  of  lamps  were  devised, 
varying  somewhat  in  appearance  yet 
each  alike  in  meeting  with  modifica¬ 
tions  the  conditions  necessary  for 
adequate  service. 

Then  candles  were  invented  and  the 
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forms  designed  for  oil  lamps  became 
obsolete.  Candles  presented  new  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  the  designers  took 
their  clues  (ii).  A  socket  for  holding 
the  candle  in  an  upright  position  must 
be  provided  with  a  pan  to  catch  the 
drip  from  the  tallow  and  a  stable  base 
as  before.  Conveniences  were  added, 
such  as  handles  (xi),  means  for  raising 
and  lowering  (xii-xiii),  hooks  for  hang¬ 
ing  (xiii).  Sconces  were  fashioned 
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for  the  walls,  and 
brackets  were 
made  which  per¬ 
mitted  one  to 
swing  the  light 
horizontally  (xvi). 
Lanterns  of  horn, 
glass  or  metal 
were  devised  to 
protect  the  candle 
from  the  wind. 
But  the  point  is 
this, — that  in  what¬ 
ever  form  the 
candle  appeared, 
utility  defined 
structural  elements 
quite  unlike  those 
of  the  oil  lamps 
that  preceded. 

Later  came  gas, 
an  illuminant  con¬ 
veyed  through  hol¬ 
low  tubes,  a  new 
method  which 
overturned 
the  forms  in  com¬ 
mon  use  (iii).  Then 
another  kind  of  il¬ 
luminating  oil  was 
discovered,  more 
inflammable  than 
the  first,  which 
presented  structur¬ 
al  elements  some¬ 
what  akin  to  those 
of  the  earlier  prob¬ 
lem  (iv).  A  tight 
vessel  was  necessary,  and  a  more  in¬ 
genious  burner  assured  a  steadier  and 
more  serviceable  light.  And  now  we 
have  electricity,  unlike  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  methods  of  lighting,  in  which  a 
glass  bulb  attached  to  a  wire  suggests 
suspension  as  the  most  sensible  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  (v). 

Now  it  would  seem  that  common 
sense  alone  would  lead  a  designer  to 
recognize  in  each  method  of  lighting 
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the  demands  for  a  distinctive  treatment 
— that  olive  oil  lamps  are  unsuitable  for 
candles ;  that  candlesticks  are  not  ap¬ 
propriate  for  gas,  and  that  a  pendent 
electric  bulb  differs  in  all  essentials 
from  the  others.  With  the  utilitarian 
basis  as  a  starting  point  we  would  in¬ 
evitably  establish  different  structural 
elements  for  refinement  and  enrich¬ 
ment.  Yet  a  visit  to  any  store  where 
lighting  fixtures  are  sold  furnishes  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  inability  of  modern  com¬ 
mercial  designers  to  grasp  even  the 
simplest  elementary  condition  of  con¬ 
structive  design. 

With  what  patience  can  one  discuss 
such  things  as  are  1 
shown  in  the  upper  • 
portion  of  Plate  13? 

These  are  not  im¬ 
aginative  sketches — 
would  that  they  were. 

They  are  literal  notes 
from  the  “elegant” 
stock  in  trade  of  a 
single  store.  Figs, 
i-ii  were  excusable  in 
the  early  days  of  ker¬ 
osene  and  electricity. 

From  a  study  of  the 
history  of  design  the 
following  maxim  may 
be  stated: — The  in¬ 
vention  of  new  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods  has 
at  various  times  ren¬ 
dered  obsolete  the 
forms  in  common 
use;  but  whenever 
new  materials  or 
methods  have  been 
introduced  the  de¬ 
signers  have  for  a 
time  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the 
forms  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  The 
possibilities  of  the 
new  materials  and 


methods  are  not  realized  at  first.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  December 
Craftsman,  Fig.  xiv, — the  development 
of  form  and  design  in  Indian  basketry 
and  pottery.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
electric  light  it  was  a  natural  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  to  attach  the 
bulbs  to  the  gas  burners  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  But  such  a  treatment  is 
no  longer  excusable.  Still  less  excus¬ 
able  is  the  treatment  of  the  gas  burner 
in  iii  or  the  candlestick  in  iv ;  and  what 
must  be  the  mental  state  of  any  man 
who  will  screw  a  handled  candlestick 
to  the  top  of  a  newel  post  with  a  Wels- 
bach  burner  for  a  light!  Consider, 
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again,  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
the  designing  of  vi-vii, — in  which  the 
designers  have  ignored  every  logical 
solution  of  the  problem  to  go  blindly 
groping  back  into  the  past  in  search  of 
forms  which  have  no  possible  func¬ 
tional  relation  to  the  methods  of  light¬ 
ing  which  they  are  trying  to  solve.  In 
viii  and  ix  the  designers  turned  to 
nature  for  assistance;  but  as  they  took 
nothing  to  nature  they  received  noth¬ 


ing  in  return.  A  sea- 
shell  may  be  beauti¬ 
ful  in  itself;  but  what 
excuse  of  consistency 
can  one  find  for  dang¬ 
ling  it  at  the  top  of  a 
tube  with  leaves  sug¬ 
gesting  floral  or  veg¬ 
etable  growth! 

Would  it  not  be 
more  logical  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem, 
whatever  it  may  be, 
in  the  way  that  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  lower 
section  of  Plate  13? 
In  x  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments,  a  candlestick 
for  example,  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  utility ;  the 
general  form  and  pro¬ 
portions  have  been 
established.  In  xi  the 
big  proportions  are 
broken  into  related 
space  divisions  and 
the  structural  ele¬ 
ments  refined  by  the 
introduction 
of  curves.  In  xii  a 
slight  enrichment  is 
shown  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  interest  at 
the  place  where  it 
would  seem  to  be 
most  effective.  The 
process  is  the  same 
whether  applied  to  a  candlestick  or  to 
a  church. 

Let  us  note  its  application  to  a  more 
complicated  problem, — a  jewelry  cas¬ 
ket.  Its  construction  involves  the  use 
of  wood,  leather  and  metal.  In  Figs. 
16-17  the  general  form  and  proportions 
are  assumed  and  the  essential  struc¬ 
tural  elements  indicated.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  each  part  is  emphasized,  body, 
cover,  feet,  hinges,  handles  and  clasp; 
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the  relative  proportions  of  these  parts 
of  wood,  leather  and  metal  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  whole  is  decided  upon. 
In  an  acceptance  of  these  elements  we 
have  the  clues  for  a  consistent  design. 
In  Plate  xiv,  the  first  example,  a  very 
simple  refinement  of  the  structural  ele¬ 
ments  is  shown.  Dominant  interest  is 
given  to  the  metal  work ;  to  this  all  else 
is  subordinate.  The  metal  handles, 
hinges  and  clasp  furnish  the  clue  for 
the  space  divisions  of  the  body  and 
cover.  Each  functional  element  is 
strengthened  and  emphasized  by  the 
parallel  lines  tooled  on  the  surface  of 
the  leather;  the  angles  are  strength¬ 


ened  and  a  note  of  variety  given  to  the 
tooling  by  a  slight  opposition  of  lines. 
In  the  second  example  of  Plate  xiv  an 
enrichment  of  a  more  complex  charac¬ 
ter  is  suggested ;  but  the  development 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts  (Fig.  18)  is 
the  same  as  in  the  simpler  example. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  it  must  be  organically  related  to 
the  structural  elements,  of  which  it  is 
merely  a  part. 

Now,  in  order  to  justify  the  interest 
which  is  directed  to  the  metal  work, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  given  thought¬ 
ful  attention.  With  punch  drill,  saw 


and  file  we  might  cut  out  holes  to  de¬ 
fine  a  pattern  or  frame  work  (Fig. 
19).  The  lines  of  this  pattern  would  be 
bound  together  so  that  there  would  be 
no  loose  ends  or  sharp  points.  Our  in¬ 
terest  might  be  primarily  in  the  lines 
of  the  pattern,  though  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  holes 
must  have  variety  in  shapes  and  meas¬ 
ures  and  must  not  be  left  to  group 
themselves  awkwardly. 

To  the  mediaeval  craftsman  metallic 
features  of  any  kind  were  accepted  as 
structural  necessities  in  his  design.  He 
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FIGURE  NINETEEN. 


seized  upon  them  joyfully,  gloried  in 
them,  wrought  them  with  all  the  loving 


care  of  an  artist.  About  them  he 
built  his  panels,  to  them  he  made  the 
lines  of  his  carving  conform.  But  now 
we  of  a  more  enlightened  age  call 
them  “hardware.”  The  door  fixtures, 
handles,  lockplates  which  were  the  joy 
of  the  old  craftsmen,  which  men  once 
deemed  worthy  of  their  best  thought 
and  effort,  are  now  a  cheap  and  brassy 
mockery.  The  blight  of  modern  com¬ 
mercialism  has  descended  upon  them. 
They  are  ugly  and  unlovely  because 
to  make  them  beautiful  would  demand 
deep  and  earnest  thought;  and  the 
only  evidence  of  thought  to  be  found 
in  our  hardware  is  of  a  mechanical  or¬ 
igin  ;  for  the  rest  we  seek  diligently  to 
cheapen  the  material,  cheapen  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture,  cheapen  and  de¬ 
grade  the  workman,- — and  from  this 
array  of  cheapness  beauty  flees  as  from 
a  plague.  Beauty  has  demanded  ever 
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FIGURE  TWENTY-ONE. 


that  men  shall  question,  “How  thor¬ 
oughly  and  with  what  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  may  this  piece  of  work  be  fash¬ 
ioned?”  not  “How  cheaply  may  the  job 
be  finished  and  how  much  of  sham  and 
pretense  may  enter  into  its  execution?” 
There  are  bits  of  metal  work  on  the 
doors  of  houses  in  some  of  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  towns  with  an  honest  beauty  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stampede  all  of  our  preten¬ 
tious  modern  hardware  back  to  the 
melting  pots.  Those  things  possess  a 
human  interest  because  they  were  fash¬ 
ioned  to  meet  the  demands  of  adequate 
service;  but  more  than  this,  because 
those  who  made  and  used  them  were 
impelled  to  arise  through  and  beyond 
the  demands  of  immediate  necessity  to 
the  expression  of  some  sentiment  or 
feeling  in  all  that  became  a  part  of 
daily  life  and  work. 

Study  the  hinge  as  developed  by 
Gothic  craftsmen  (Fig.  20).  With  a 
broad,  firm  hold  it  clings  to  the  casing 
for  support,  and  reaches  out  across  the 
door  to  grasp  it  in  a  strong,  secure 
clutch.  It  must  be  actually  strong;  but 
it  must  also  convince  us  of  its  strength. 
This  is  always  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  design.  A  functional  element 
must  be  adequate  for  the  service  it  is 
expected  to  perform  ;  but  that  it  is  ade¬ 
quate  must  be  made  apparent  to  the 
eye.  We  must  feel  its  strength.  The 
leg  of  a  table  might  be  so  strengthened 
that  it  could  be  made  comparatively 
small  in  diameter;  but  the  result  would 
be  unsatisfactory  because  it  would  not 


assure  us  that  it  possessed  the  strength 
necessary  to  support  a  burden.  The 
hinge  clutches  the  door  by  means  of 
screws  or  bolts.  Thus,  while  the  hinge 
itself  is  functional,  it  in  turn  must  con¬ 
form  in  line  and  form  to  the  elements 
which  secure  it  to  the  door.  In  other 
words,  the  only  structural  reason  for 
designing  the  hinge  is  to  give  position 
to  a  certain  number  of  screws  or  bolts. 
Note  in  Fig.  19-A.  that  the  curve  on 
the  casing  is  so  fashioned  that  the 
screws  will  not  all  enter  the  same  grain 
of  the  wood.  This  would  tend  to  split 
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the  casing  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
hinge.  A  piece  of  work  is  not  finished 
until  the  last  scrap  of  detail  has  been 
accounted  for.  If  a  washer  appears  in 
the  design  it  should  be  given  a  distinc¬ 
tive  beauty  of  its  own.  Even  the  head 
of  a  bolt  may  be  given  interest  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a  file  (c).  Keys,  knock¬ 
ers,  handles, — to  hide  them  from  sight 
or  to  ignore  the  claims  which  they 
have,  or  to  shirk  the  possibilities  which 
they  offer  is  a  confession  of  our  inabil¬ 
ity  to  design  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
service. 

Problem : — Let  us  carry  our  geomet¬ 
ric  construction  into  a  problem  which 
will  be  a  more  severe  test  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  spotting  of  space  and 
mass  and  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
through  all  the  details  of  a  design 
to  secure  unity.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  unit;  to  impart  constructive 
beauty  to  the  design  there  must  be 
some  joint  action  or  movement  to  bind 
the  parts  together.  This  we  may  now 
define  as  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  that  re¬ 
lation  of  parts  which  enables  the  eye 
to  find  a  way  through  all  the  details  of 
a  design.  The  greater  the  number  of 
connections  that  the  eye  can  find  in  a 
design,  the  more  apparent  will  be  the 
unity.  Turn  to  Fig.  21.  In  the  first 
half  the  regular  repetition  of  a  triangle 
is  associated  with  straight  lines.  As 
these  lines  are  all  parallel  and  vertical 
there  is  a  feeling  of  concerted  move¬ 
ment  among  the  units.  But  in  the 
second  half,  by  a  slight  change,  a 
greater  number  of  connections  to  se¬ 
cure  unity  has  been  established.  That 
is  the  substance  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  designs  in  Plates  15,  16,  17  and 
18  are  not  made  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  printing  or  weaving.  Forget 
everything  that  you  may  have  read  on 
the  subject  of  “drop  patterns,”  and 
other  technical  questions.  Sketch 
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lightly  over  the  squared  paper  a  motif 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  last 
month;  repeat  the  motif  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  alternating  the  repeats,  or  not, 
as  you  may  choose.  Then  see  if  you 
can  bind  your  repeats  together  into 
unity  and  retain  withal  an  interesting 
spotting  of  space  and  mass.  If  the  re¬ 
sults  possess  any  beauty  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  you  understand  the  significance 
of  the  elementary  propositions  out¬ 
lined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  beauty  will  be  that  of  orderly  con¬ 
struction. 

As  regards  the  space  and  mass, — 
there  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  “The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture”  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  recounts  the  development 
of  Gothic  tracery.  This  tracery  had, 
first  of  all,  a  structural  origin,  as  did 
every  feature  of  Gothic  architecture. 
As  the  windows  increased  in  size,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  subdivide  them  into 
smaller  areas.  By  interweaving  the 
lines  of  the  tracery  openings  were 
formed  for  the  glass.  The  early  build¬ 
ers  were  most  interested  in  the  shapes 
and  measures  of  these  openings.  Then 
they  began  to  be  interested  in  the  lines 
that  defined  the  openings,  giving  to  the 
lines  of  the  tracery  a  refinement  of 
their  own.  In  the  glorious  days  of 
Gothic  architecture  both  openings  and 
lines  (space  and  mass)  were  given 
thoughtful  attention.  Then  the  later 
designers  forgot  the  openings  and  con¬ 
centrated  all  of  their  attention  upon  the 
enrichment  of  the  lines  of  the  tracery, 
giving  us  the  flamboyant  type,  of  con¬ 
summate  execution  in  details,  but  lack¬ 
ing  the  reserve  and  restraint  of  the 
earlier  work. 

In  Fig.  22  is  a  sketch  of  a  piece 
of  Flemish  woodcarving  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  Here,  then,  is  just  the 
right  balance  of  interest  between  space 
and  mass. 


FIREPLACE  IN  THE  NURSERY  DESIGNED  BY 
MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER,  SHOWING 
CUPBOARDS  AT  THE  SIDES,  AND  COZY  SEATS. 


WINDOW  SEAT  IN  THE  NURSERY,  WITH  FRIEZE,  CUR¬ 
TAINS  AND  FURNITURE  DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  BOOKWALTER. 


From  a  Photograph  by  C.  C.  Denton. 


From  n  Photograph  by  C.  C.  Denton. 


THE  DECORATIONS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  OF  THE  ROOM  WERE  ALL  MADE  FOR 
THE  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  OF  CHILDREN. 


DOING  OVER  A  BALLROOM  INTO  A  NUR¬ 
SERY:  LESSON  II:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOK- 


WALTER 

N  interesting  experiment  which 
may  possibly  prove  helpful  in 
the  way  of  suggestion  was  that 
of  converting  a  ballroom  into 
a  nursery  and  kindergarten.  A  wise 
mother  who  wished  her  children  to 
have  a  room  in  which  they  could  be 
given  all  the  freedom  possible  for  their 
studies  and  games  decided  that  a  room 
for  dancing  was  not  needed  in  her 
home  nearly  so  much  as  a  playroom 
for  her  own  children  which  could  be 
used  also  as  a  kindergarten  for  them 
and  some  of  their  friends,  and  the  work 
of  transforming  the  room  so  that  it 
would  really  fill  its  new  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  fell  to  the  writer. 

The  especial  interest  in  the  subject 
lay  in  the  importance  of  making  the 
room  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
children.  Naturally,  its  proportions 
were  hardly  desirable  for  the  ideal 
child’s  room,  but  the  floor  space — 
thirty  by  thirty-five  feet — gave  ample 
room  for  romps  and  games,  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  irregular  outline  of  the 
room,  which  had  three  groups  of  dor¬ 
mer  windows,  two  on  one  side  and  the 
third  in  front,  furnished  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  little  people  to  sepa¬ 
rate  into  groups  when  the  interests  of 
all  were  not  the  same,  and  also  helped 
to  establish  that  feeling  of  ownership 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
grown  people  and  children  alike.  As 
it  was  arranged,  each  child  or  group 
of  children  could  “keep  house”  in  some 
chosen  nook  which  gave  a  delightful 
,  sense  of  privacy  and  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  room. 

This  feeling  of  possessing  something 
of  its  very  own  is  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  which  comes  into  the  life  of  a 
child.  Also,  the  feeling  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  naturally  accompanies  a  sense 
of  ownership  tends  to  bring  about  a 


right  use  of  the  possession,  whether  it 
be  a  toy,  a  room  or  any  other  treas¬ 
ured  thing,  which  prepares  the  child 
for  the  responsibilities  of  future  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  confinement  of  a  city  house 
is  at  its  best  hard  for  a  group  of  hearty 
growing  boys  and  girls.  With  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  city  living  they  have  not 
the  opportunities  to  do  the  original 
thinking  and  playing  that  is  a  part  of 
the  life  of  children  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  the  country  or  in  smaller  places. 
Country  children  have  the  attic  or  the 
barn  to  play  in,  where  they  are  free 
from  all  interference  and  where  their 
belongings  interfere  with  no  one  else. 
When  they  outgrow  these,  there  is  the 
yard  in  which  to  build  a  house  for 
themselves,  if  their  fancy  runs  that  way 
and  if  they  have  the  ingenuity  to  carry 
out  their  plans. 

In  planning  this  room,  which  was 
to  bring  the  city  child  an  environment 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  gain  his  experience  in  some¬ 
thing  the  same  way  as  would  come 
from  doing  things  for  himself,  the  dec¬ 
orator  had  in  mind  a  playhouse  built 
by  a  group  of  children  who  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  adaptation 
of  their  own  belongings  to  the  rooms 
of  their  elders.  They  decided  to  build 
a  house  for  themselves,  and,  after  much 
consultation  and  experimenting  and 
close  watching  of  the  workmen  who 
were  building  a  new  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  they  put  together  a  tiny 
house  in  the  back  yard.  Every  step 
they  had  noted  in  the  development  of 
the  large  house  was  followed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  small  build¬ 
ers  had  a  roof  over  their  heads.  And 
they  did  not  rest  with  building  the 
house.  Walls  without  paper  were  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  they  cut  and 
pasted  to  their  hearts’  content  until  the 
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inside  of  the  playhouse  was  finished 
according  to  their  own  original  ideas 
of  decoration.  They  made  window  cur¬ 
tains  from  the  ends  of  lace  curtains 
used  in  their  own  home,  and  furnished 
the  little  house  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  parents,  being  very  wise, 
encouraged  all  the  work  of  the  child¬ 
ish  builders,  knowing  that  to  give  a 
child  an  opportunity  to  express  himself 
in  his  own  belongings  not  only  gratifies 
an  immediate  desire  to  “do  things,” 
but  makes  it  possible  for  each  child 
sharing  in  such  work  to  learn  lessons 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  future  life. 

Such  an  experience  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  the  city  children  for 
whom  the  kindergarten  and  playroom 
was  to  be  made,  but  their  mother  felt 
that  if  the  environment  of  the  children 
was  the  best  of  its  kind,  childlike  in 
thought  and  artistic  in  expression,  such 
surroundings  might  shape  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  thinking  and  playing  so  that 
the  results  might  be  much  the  same  in 
the  end  as  if  the  children  had  had  the 
happiness  of  building  up  their  own  sur¬ 
roundings.  Knowing  the  importance 
of  putting  into  the  room  just  the  qual¬ 
ity  that  would  appeal  to  and  stimulate 
a  child’s  interest,  the  subject  presented 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
much  thought  and  care,  as  well  as 
taste. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ceiling  was  too 
high  for  that  sense  of  home  comfort 
and  coziness  which  should  be  the  es¬ 
sential  element  in  the  decoration  of  a 
child’s  room.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
lower  it,  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
horizontal  lines  were  accentuated  to 
give  the  illusion  of  greater  length  and 
breadth  and  less  height. 

The  chimney  breast  was  too  narrow 
for  the  room,  so,  to  give  a  further  feel¬ 
ing  of  breadth,  cupboards  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  mantel.  These 
cupboards  were  intended  to  hold  toys 
when  not  in  use,  and  the  spacing  of 


the  shelves  was  planned  so  that  the 
shortest  member  of  the  family  could 
have  his  share  in  arranging  his  posses¬ 
sions.  A  blackboard  in  size  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  corner  cupboards  filled 
the  opposite  corner,  and  the  window 
seats  were  low  and  broad  enough  to 
sit  “tailor  fashion.”  Every  desire  of 
the  childish  heart  was  met  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  room,  from  the  sand  box 
where  the  little  ones  could  dig  all  day 
to  the  blackboard  for  exercises,  the 
tales  as  pictured  on  the  walls,  the  bird 
in  the  window,  the  fish  in  the  globe, 
and  the  doll-house  to  be  arranged  as 
they  thought  best.  The  sand  box  was 
generous  in  size,  six  by  nine  feet,  and 
was  the  joy  of  the  smaller  children.  The 
narrow  ends  were  fifteen  inches  high 
and  on  either  side  of  the  long  dimen¬ 
sion  was  a  step  five  inches  high  and 
seven  broad.  The  sand  filled  in  under 
the  steps  and  did  not  spill  over  the  top 
easily.  It  had  to  be  a  game  of  splash 
each  other  if  the  sand  came  out. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  room  was 
kept  in  a  warm,  cheerful  key,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  being  done  in  soft  tan  and  the 
lower  walls  in  a  brownish  red.  The 
brighter  notes  came  in  the  frieze  and 
curtains.  The  curtains  were  most  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  children,  and  were  en¬ 
joyed  as  pictures  and  not  as  hangings. 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  an  alarm¬ 
ing  possibility  lest  they  be  worn  out 
from  much  handling.  But  nothing  in 
this  room  was  too  good  to  be  used. 
The  decorations  on  the  walls  were 
either  good  prints  or  original  drawings 
with  various  childish  tales  as  motives. 
All  work  on  the  wall,  cupboard  door 
panels,  curtains  or  wherever  ornament 
was  used,  was  done  with  good  strong 
outlines,  the  color  laid  in  flat,  giving  a 
quaint  touch  of  primitiveness  that  is 
lost  in  realistic  drawing. 

The  cost  of  a  playroom  would,  of 
course,  depend  wholly  upon  its  size 
and  the  materials  used  in  execution. 
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THE  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
held  recently  in  New  York  by 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen,  afforded  perhaps 
the  best  opportunity  ever  given  in  this 
country  to  see  representative  examples 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  here  by 
people  who  are  devoting  their  time  to 
one  form  or  another  of  the  applied 
arts,  and  to  compare  these  with  exam¬ 
ples  and  representations  of  similar 
work  that  is  now  being  done  abroad 
and  also  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  things  wrought  by  mediaeval 
craftsmen.  The  fact  that  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  was  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  perhaps  the  best  reason  for  its 
significance  to  craft  worker  and  lay¬ 
man  alike.  As  an  educational  display 
it  was  well  worth  a  good  deal  of  time 
spent  in  close  study  and  comparison 
of  the  work  shown,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  new  or  old. 

The  display  of  American  work  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  well  selected  and 
comprehensive,  including  woodcarving, 
metal  work,  textiles,  block  printing, 
stenciling,  lace  making,  leather  work, 
bookbinding,  pottery,  ceramics,  jew¬ 
elry  and  basketry,  as  well  as  many 


original  designs,  monotypes,  wood 
cuts,  book  plates,  etc.  These  were  so 
placed  and  grouped  as  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  also  to  furnish  to 
the  student  and  the  observer  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison.  The  for¬ 
eign  work,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  display  of  Norwegian  and  Swed¬ 
ish  tapestries  and  some  embroideries 
done  by  the  Peasants’  Art  Society  at 
Haslemere,  England,  was  represented 
chiefly  by  photographs,  was  also 
grouped  with  care  to  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  study  and  comparison. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  retrospective 
exhibit  of  photographs  of  English, 
German  and  French  arts  and  crafts 
work,  loaned  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme, 
editor  of  The  Studio  in  London,  the 
larger  part  of  these  photographs  of 
foreign  work  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  William  Fosdick,  vice-president  of 
the  society,  who  gave  much  attention  to 
French  and  English  handicrafts  during 
a  recent  stay  abroad,  and  who  collected 
photographs  of  representative  work 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  American 
craftsmen  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
exactly  the  ideas  and  methods  that  are 
receiving  most  favor  in  other  countries. 

The  loan  exhibits,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  significance  of  the  exhibi- 
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tion  as  a  whole,  included  many  articles 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  rare  old 
jewelry  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  Lawrence,  which  included  some  ex¬ 
quisite  examples  of  Italian,  Bavarian, 
Swiss,  Spanish  and  East  Indian  crafts¬ 
manship.  The  textiles  and  embroider¬ 
ies  loaned  by  Mrs.  Wendell  T.  Bush 
were  also  most  interesting,  and  includ¬ 
ed  old  Italian,  Spanish  and  German 
work.  Another  exhibit  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestion  was  a  group  of  antique  leathers 
loaned  by  the  Misses  Ripley,  in  which 
were  exemplified  the  five  historic  styles 
from  which  all  modern  work  in  leather 
has  evolved:  carved,  repousse,  cor¬ 
dovan,  gold-tooling  and  parchment 
illumination. 

The  jewelry  displayed  by  our  own 
workers  was  very  interesting,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  color-sense  shown  in 
the  combination  of  metals  with  the 
semi-precious  stones  or  with  one  an¬ 
other.  In  the  finish  of  the  metals, 
also,  excellent  color  effects  were  ob¬ 
tained,  especially  in  the  case  of  copper, 
but  as  a  whole  the  designs  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  originality;  the  influence  of 
L’Art  Nouveau  was  seen  everywhere  in 
this  department,  but  the  spirit  that  re¬ 
sults  from  direct  creative  thought  was 
wanting.  As  attempts  to  evolve  un¬ 
usual  and  interesting  designs  for  the 
use  and  combination  of  metals  and 
stones  the  examples  shown  were  prom¬ 
ising  and  in  some  cases  fairly  success¬ 
ful,  but  as  a  whole  the  exhibit  of  jew¬ 
elry  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  some  of 
the  others. 

The  woodcarving,  of  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  are  shown  in  the  first 
illustration,  was  interesting,  but  in 
most  cases  not  very  expressive  of  our 
growing  feeling  in  the  matter  of  dec¬ 
orative  effects.  In  the  case  of  the  desk 
and  chair  designed  and  carved  by  Mr. 
Karl  von  Rydingsvard  the  Norse  in¬ 
fluence  is  strongly  evident.  Both 
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pieces  are  of  oak  and  are  excellent  in 
design  and  workmanship.  The  lid  of  the 
desk  lifts  straight  up,  resting  against 
the  wall,  a  much  more  craftsmanlike 
disposition  of  it  than  the  disappear¬ 
ance  common  to  the  machine-made 
roll-top  desk.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  posts  in  front  is  exceedingly  good, 
as  is  also  their  shape  and  height  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  rest  of  the  construction. 
The  oak  chest  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  An¬ 
gela  R.  Vedder.  It  is  beautifully 
carved,  although  the  design  is  merely  a 
replica  of  the  familiar  Gothic  forms. 
The  other  pieces  shown  are  more  or 
less  interesting,  but  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them  there  is  the  feeling  that  the 
article  was  created  to  hold  the  carving, 
rather  than  that  the  carving  grew  out 
of  a  natural  desire  to  ornament  the 
article  in  the  most  fitting  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  carved  oak  panel 
illustrated  the  impression  is  entirely 
different,  giving  at  once  the  appearance 
of  individuality  and  of  a  feeling  for  the 
kind  of  ornamentation  that  belongs  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  material  of  which  the 
article  is  made.  This  panel  is  the  work 
of  Mrs.  H.  Butterworth,  an  artist  who 
studied  sculpture  under  Saint-Gaudens. 
In  the  work  she  is  doing  now  in  wood 
Mrs.  Butterworth’s  whole  idea  is  to 
make  the  decoration  grow  out  of  the 
construction  of  the  piece,  and  relate 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  made.  The 
influence  of  Saint-Gaudens  is  clearly 
displayed  in  the  low  relief  shown  on 
the  panel,  which  is  intended  for  the 
back  of  a  mantel.  The  modeling  is 
very  broad  and  simple  and  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  suggestion  of  a  deep  forest  is 
delightful.  This  sort  of  work  is  special¬ 
ly  suited  to  the  sturdy  texture  of  the 
oak,  and  gives  a  suggestion  for  orna¬ 
menting  large  plain  surfaces  of  the 
wood  that  seems  to  be  capable  of  great 
development  as  a  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  decoration. 


ONE  CORNER  IN  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ARTS  CLUB  :  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF  WOOD  CARVING. 


TABLE  SCARF,  EMBROIDERED  BY  MRS.  SALLY  F. 
STEVENS. 

CREPE  DE  CHINE  SCARF,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  STEN¬ 
CILLED  PATTERN  BY  MISS  MARY  B  LAMBERT. 

CURTAIN  OF  RUSSIAN  CRASH,  POND  LILY  DE¬ 
SIGN  EXECUTED  IN  EMBROIDERY  AND  STENCIL 
WORK  BY  MRS.  L.  E.  HENCKE. 


DESK  SET  OF  COPPER,  ORNAMENTED  WITH 
NASTURTIUM  DESIGN,  ACCENT  OF  BRILLIANT 
ENAMEL  WORK  :  FROM  THE  ROKESLEY  SHOP. 

LANDSCAPE  TEA  SET  AND  VASES  FROM  HANDI¬ 
CRAFT  SHOPS  AT  MARBLEHEAD. 


FIRE  SCREEN  OF  WOOD  WITH  PANELS  OF  COPPER  AND 
TRANSLUCENT  GLASS  :  BY  MISS  MINNA  D.  BEHR. 

FIRE  SET  OF  BEATEN  IRON  AND  COPPER  :  BY  MISS 
M.  H.  NORTON. 

CARVED  OAK  PANEL,  SUITABLE  FOR  CHIMNEY  DEC¬ 
ORATION  :  BY  MRS.  H.  BUTTERWORTH. 
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Another  delightfully  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  attained  by  very  simple  means  was 
seen  in  the  wooden  screen  designed 
and  executed  by  Miss  Minna  D.  Behr. 
It  is  of  the  simplest  possible  construc¬ 
tion,  just  a  wooden  framework  with 
one  plain  wood  panel  in  each  of  the 
three  leaves,  but  right  across  the  top 
are  three  smaller  panels,  each  showing 
a  part  of  the  continuous  design  that 
suggests  an  impressionistic  landscape 
of  trees,  a  river  and  low-lying  hills 
against  a  flaming  sunset  sky.  The  dec¬ 
oration  is  cut  out  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
dull  copper,  which  shows  in  dark  lines 
and  masses  against  a  deep  yellow  opal¬ 
escent  glass  that  looks  like  a  sky  filled 
with  sunset  clouds.  The  screen  is 
meant  to  stand  beside  a  fireplace,  and 
the  glow  of  the  fire  behind  it  gives  the 
light  needed  to  bring  out  the  color  of 
the  picture. 

In  the  same  illustration  is  shown 
some  beautiful  metal  work  designed 
and  executed  by  Miss  M.  H.  Norton. 
The  copper  fender  is  especially  grace¬ 
ful  in  form,  being  beaten  out  of  one 
piece  of  metal  that  is  curled  at  the  ends 
like  a  scroll.  The  top  also  curls  over 
in  a  graceful  sweep,  and  the  front  is 
beaten  out  into  a  convex  shape  above 
the  strong  straight  line  of  the  base, 
which  is  ornamented  with  large  nails. 
The  andirons  in  iron  and  copper  and 
the  long  fire  fork  are  also  Miss  Nor¬ 
ton’s  work,  and  show  a  masterly  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  metal  as  well  as  a  fine  un¬ 
derstanding  of  design. 

A  more  distinctly  decorative  effect 
in  metal  work  is  shown  in  the  desk  set 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Roheimer.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  desk  pad,  letter  rack,  pen  tray 
and  inkwell,  all  done  in  copper  with  a 
design  of  nasturtiums  worked  out  in 
repousse  and  red  enamel.  It  is  a  gor¬ 
geous  thing  in  color  and  the  decoration 
is  very  good.  Most  of  the  other  metal 
work  exhibited  is  over-ornamented  and 
the  decoration  in  the  majority  of  cases 


has  not  much  meaning.  In  fact,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  woodcarving,  it  usually 
suggests  that  ornamentation  was  the 
chief  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
and  that  the  article  was  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  ornament. 

The  display  of  textiles,  which  includ¬ 
ed  weaving,  printing  from  wood 
blocks,  embroidering  and  stenciling, 
was  one  of  the  most  uniformly  good  in 
the  exhibition.  The  crash  portiere  il¬ 
lustrated  here  was  designed  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Mrs.  Lora  E.  Hencke,  and 
was  notable  in  design,  color  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  material  chosen  was 
hand-woven  Russian  crash,  which  has 
the  natural  gray  color  of  the  flax  and 
comes  in  narrow  strips.  These  strips 
were  joined  together  by  hinges  of  linen 
floss,  the  wider  ones  in  dull  blue  and 
the  smaller  ones  in  the  natural  color. 
The  stenciled  design  was  of  pond  lilies 
with  trailing  stems,  the  blossoms  in 
dull  blue  and  the  leaves  and  stems  in 
green.  We  also  illustrate  an  embroid¬ 
ered  linen  scarf,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Sally 
F.  Stevens,  which  shows  a  charming 
design  in  embroidery  upon  a  square 
of  applique,  the  colors  being  rose,  vio¬ 
let  and  blue-green  upon  a  scarf  of 
ivory  colored  hand-woven  linen.  In 
all,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
decorative  work  was  seen  in  the  stencil¬ 
ing  and  block  printing.  The  designs 
as  a  whole  were  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  coloring  was  another  evidence  of 
the  keen  and  subtle  color  sense  that 
seems  to  belong  to  our  workers  as  a 
result  of  their  natural  environment  in 
this  country.  The  pongee  scarf  shown 
here  was  stenciled  in  rich  autumn  tones 
and  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lambert. 

The  Geveland  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  sent  a 
large  and  most  attractive  exhibit  of 
weaving,  embroidery  and  tapestry,  all 
the  work  of  blind  craftsmen.  Sampler 
designs  in  cross-stitch  predominated 
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and  the  standard  of  the  work  was  high. 
The  Deerfield  workers  also  displayed 
a  number  of  quaint  squares  based  on 
sampler  designs,  and  Berea  College 
sent  an  exhibit  of  the  southern  weaving 
that  attracted  much  favorable  atten¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Katherine  Lord  had  a  fine 
display  of  laces  made  by  the  workers 
at  Greenwich  House,  and  there  were 
good  examples  of  point,  honiton  and 
duchesse  laces  from  individual  exhibit¬ 
ors. 

The  exhibit  of  pottery  as  a  whole 
was  very  good,  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  coming  from  the  Handicraft 
Shops  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
where  invalids  are  taught  to  find  relief 
from  overwrought  nerves  in  learning 
how  to  make  things  with  their  hands. 
Mr.A.E.  Baggs,  who  has  charge  of  the 
pottery  at  Marblehead,  designed  all  of 
the  work  in  this  exhibit  and  executed  a 
good  deal  of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  was  the  small  tea  set  illus¬ 
trated  here.  It  includes  four  pieces, 
pitcher,  caddy,  teapot  and  sugar  bowl, 
and  the  design  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  some  of  the  best  old 
Japanese  pottery.  The  color  is  an  in¬ 
definite  light  brownish  tint,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  gold,  red  and  green  vaguely 
hinted  at  here  and  there  under  the  dull 
surface  tone.  The  band  of  decoration 
is  in  soft  dark  brown  and  gives  the 
merest  suggestion  of  an  impression¬ 
istic  little  landscape.  The  handle  of  the 
teapot  is  of  woven  grass  still  slightly 
green,  and  all  the  pieces  are  wonder¬ 
fully  good  both  in  shape  and  texture. 
Of  the  three  vases  we  have  chosen  for 
illustration,  the  two  tall  ones  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  A.  I.  Hennessey,  and  the 
round  vase  with  the  design  of  geese 
was  done  by  A.  E.  Aldrich,  both  of  the 
Marblehead  Handicraft  Shops. 

The  exhibits  of  Newcomb  College 
and  the  Grueby  were  good  examples  of 
the  familiar  Newcomb  and  Grueby  pot- 
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tery.  Mr.  Charles  Leon  Volkmar,  of 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  a  pioneer  in 
pottery  work  in  this  country,  exhibited 
some  quaint,  plain  pieces  which  showed 
excellent  workmanship  and  were  very 
interesting  in  color  and  design.  Mrs. 
Alsop-Robineau,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  displayed  some  small  pieces  in 
exquisite  opaline  colors,  and  some  of 
the  crystal  work  for  which  she  is  so 
well  known.  She  had  also  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  sixteen  experimental 
pieces  in  flamme  red  on  copper. 

The  display  of  china,  while  showing 
some  good  ideas  of  color  and  decora¬ 
tion,  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way, 
nor  was  the  exhibit  of  our  work  in  sil¬ 
ver.  The  bookbindings  shown  were 
well  designed  and  executed,  but  very 
conventional  and  in  some  cases  rather 
over-ornamented.  The  basketry  was 
well  done,  being  an  almost  exact  re¬ 
plica  in  weaving  and  design  of  the  In¬ 
dian  baskets  from  which  most  of  those 
shown  were  copied. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  but  the 
briefest  glimpses  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  pieces  shown,  and  much  that  was 
of  equal  interest  has  necessarily  been 
excluded  by  lack  of  space.  Description, 
however,  is  of  very  little  use,  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  thorough  study  of  the  objects 
themselves  would  be  of  real  value  to 
the  interested  student  of  handicrafts. 
The  chief  impression  left  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  as  a  whole  was  that  of  much 
good  work  done  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  but  with  little  idea  of  giving 
it  such  intrinsic  value  as  would  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  our  marketable 
products.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of 
handicrafts  that  the  work  done  in  this 
way  by  individual  craftsmen  is  valu¬ 
able  as  an  expression  of  personal 
thought  or  fancy,  and  also  as  a  means 
to  improve  the  quality  of  commercial 
production  by  giving  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  suggestions  for  better  designs  and 
colors.  This  undoubtedly  is  true,  but 
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it  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  handicrafts.  The  value 
of  creative  work  is  too  great  and  too 
far-reaching  to  render  advisable  its  use 
merely  as  a  means  for  more  or  less  im¬ 
practical  expression  of  personal  fancy, 
or  even  as  indirect  inspiration  for  the 
improvement  of  commercial  products. 
At  present  it  lacks  the  vital  element 
necessary  to  make  it  a  great  national 
movement  that  in  the  end  should  be¬ 
long  to  all  the  people.  Instead,  it 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  play¬ 
thing  of  studio  workers  and  patrons 
of  art  who  are  enthusiastic  over  hand¬ 
made  articles  of  original  design,  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  are  hand-made  and 
an  individual  expression  of  some  one’s 
fancy.  Considered  from  the  dilettante 
point  of  view,  the  handicrafts,  as  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  country,  furnish  a  de¬ 
lightful  avocation  to  people  with  some 
artistic  ability,  but  have  so  little  gen¬ 
eral  or  market  value  that  the  majority 
of  the  workers  find  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  living  by  handicrafts 
alone,  and  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
teaching  for  their  main  source  of  in¬ 
come.  The  fact  that  this  is  so  natur¬ 
ally  keeps  the  movement  from  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  on  a  sound  basis  of  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  that  would  make  for 
permanent  growth.  Each  worker  de¬ 
sires  to  discover  new  things,  to  “ex¬ 
press  himself,”  to  be  original  at  all 
costs-— or  else  he  is  content  with  copy¬ 
ing  the  work  of  mediaeval  or  foreign 
craftsmen.  The  result  is  the  loss  of 
any  well-defined  standard  that  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  growth. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  to 
all  round  development  than  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  handicrafts  which 
educates  hand  and  brain  alike,  and  so 
makes  for  symmetrical  development 
and  stimulates  the  creative  power  of 
each  worker.  To  all  who  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this,  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  putting 


handicrafts  on  a  practical  working 
basis,  so  that  articles  both  beautiful 
and  useful  may  be  made  to  supply  a 
genuine  and  constant  demand,  making 
the  production  of  them  a  sufficient 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  worker  be¬ 
cause  they  command  good  market 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  a  concert¬ 
ed  effort  to  establish  some  means 
whereby  thorough  training  based  on 
fundamental  principles  of  design  and 
construction  might  be  given  to  all 
teachers  and  students  of  handicrafts. 
Attempts  to  do  this  are  being  made  in 
England,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fosdick 
in  the  interesting  lecture  upon  English 
craft  societies  given  one  evening  at 
the  exhibit  rooms.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  different  organizations  in 
England,  reviewing  fully  the  good 
work  done  by  the  original  Arts  and 
Crafts  Extension  Society  of  which  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  is  the  president.  This 
was  founded  by  William  Morris  and 
his  friends,  and  named  by  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  and  its  object  has  always 
been  to  fight  for  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  producer.  The  enthusiasm  of 
William  Morris  and  his  great  personal 
magnetism  gave  the  movement  an  im¬ 
petus  in  England  which  is  felt  even 
now  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  such 
societies  exist,  and  that  energetic  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  do  the  very 
thing  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
In  the  Design  and  Crafts  course  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Mr.  Weatherby  at  South 
Kensington,  handicrafts  are  taken  with 
the  regular  work  and  every  pupil  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  perfect  in  at  least  one  craft. 
It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
especially  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  should  be  full  of  suggestion  to  us 
here.  One  organization  with  stand¬ 
ards  that  were  universally  recognized 
as  the  best  in  this  country  would 
soon  do  away  with  the  chaotic  and 
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uneven  character  of  both  work  and 
teaching. 

The  other  important  point,  that  of 
bringing  a  sound  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  handicrafts  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  covered  by  such  organizations 
as  the  London  County  Council  Schools 
for  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  Home 
Arts  Industries,  which  has  for  its  field 
the  United  Kingdom  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  give  to  the  peasants  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  artistic  crafts  and  by  this 
means  to  encourage  life  in  the  country 
rather  than  the  city.  The  work  goes 
on  steadily  among  the  country  folk, 
and  exhibitions  are  held  every  year  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
goods  made  and  of  extending  the  in¬ 
terest  felt  in  the  enterprise.  The  Guild 
of  Handicraft,  Ltd.,  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Guild,  Ltd.,  are  conducted  on 
methods  that  are  frankly  commercial, 
and  that  also  have  been  proven  very 
practical  in  the  working  out.  They 
have  exhibit  rooms  in  London,  where 
the  goods  are  for  sale,  and  are  incor¬ 
porated,  the  individual  craftsmen  hav¬ 
ing  shares  in  the  companies.  There 
are  expert  salaried  managers  who 
handle  the  designs,  superintend  the 
work,  etc.,  and  all  work  is  under  the 
name  of  the  Guild,  individuals  not  being 
recognized.  This  comes  very  close  to 
the  methods  of  some  of  the  old  trades 
guilds,  and  tends  to  a  certain  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  fixity  of  standard 
that  could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  Artificers’  Guild,  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  is  the  head, 
undertakes  all  branches  of  handicraft, 
recognizes  individual  workers  and  also 
finds  sale  in  its  London  shop  for  the 
work  of  non-members.  The  Clarion 
Guild,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  was  founded  on  a 
socialistic  basis,  and  maintains  shops 
in  English  towns  where  working  men 
and  women  can  do  crafts  work  at 
night  and  obtain  all  necessary  instruc¬ 
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tion.  This  guild  employs  no  paid 
teachers,  but  is  purely  cooperative,  the 
older  workers  teaching  those  of  less 
experience. 

The  Peasants’  Arts  Society  of  Hasle- 
mere  and  London,  of  which  Godfrey 
Blount  is  the  head,  pays  its  workers 
daily  wages  like  the  others,  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  their  products.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  foreign  exhibit  was  a 
number  of  pieces  of  applique  work  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Blount  and  done  by  the 
peasant-workers  under  his  instruction. 
The  Guild  of  Handicraft  of  Chipping- 
Campden,  Gloucestershire,  was  also 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  pho¬ 
tographs.  This  has  a  regular  school 
for  handicrafts  which  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Ashby. 

The  French  craftsman  Ribaud  said 
of  the  English  work  that  it  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  peasant  quality.  This  was 
intended  as  a  criticism  by  the  French¬ 
man,  whose  standard  of  work  natur¬ 
ally  excluded  everything  that  had  not 
the  fineness  of  finish  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  with  the  products 
of  his  country,  but  in  reality  he  touched 
the  keynote  of  the  hope  of  real  growth 
that  the  future  holds  for  English  handi¬ 
crafts  as  well  as  of  our  own.  A  vital 
new  art  can  spring  only  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  this  revival  of  the  old  arts 
is  to  take  any  deep  hold  it  must  be 
revivified  by  new  art  which  shall  spring 
up  from  it  as  a  new  shoot  does  from 
an  old  root. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  practi¬ 
cal  effort  ever  made  to  establish  a  mar¬ 
ketable  handicraft  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  some  one  district  was 
the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Lady 
Aberdeen  to  encourage  the  making  of 
rugs  by  the  Irish  peasants  who  were 
almost  starving  on  their  little  farms. 
With  designs  influenced  by  Voysey, 
and  of  a  workmanship  that  was  direct¬ 
ed  by  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  a 
prominent  Scotch  manufacturer,  these 
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rugs  were  so  essentially  good  in  them¬ 
selves  that  they  became  instantly  a 
product  for  which  there  was  a  steady 
and  increasing  demand.  The  peasants 
who  learned  to  make  them  found  it 
worth  while  to  become  good  workmen, 
for  in  this  work  there  lay  the  possibility 
of  a  steady  and  comfortable  livelihood, 
which  hitherto  they  had  found  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain.  In  short,  it  was  an 
experiment  in  handicrafts  allied  with 
agriculture  that  has  proven  entirely 
successful,  and  the  suggestion  of  it  is 
one  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Our  own  government  is  now  mani¬ 
festing  some  interest  in  handicrafts  by 
establishing  manual  training  in  our 
public  schools,  but  the  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  for  design  and  workmanship  is 
no  more  fixed  in  this  than  it  is  in  the 
individual  handicrafts  such  as  we  see 
at  the  exhibitions.  Each  teacher  car¬ 
ries  out  his  own  theories  and  is  him¬ 
self  free  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
forming  to  any  recognized  standard, 
such  as  is  demanded  from  teachers  in 
other  courses.  If  the  government 
could  be  induced  to  extend  its  interest 
sufficiently  to  provide  expert  instruct¬ 
ors  and  inspectors  such  as  are  now 
maintained  for  the  fostering  and  en¬ 
couraging  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  etc.,  we  would  have  a  working 
basis  sufficient  to  give  handicrafts  the 
start  toward  being  a  great  national 
movement  that  in  time  would  penetrate 
the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  when 
allied  with  agriculture  would  work 
great  good  in  establishing  better  indus¬ 
trial  conditions. 

This  encouragement  either  could 
come  from  the  central  government  at 
Washington,  or  it  could  be  a  matter 
for  the  legislation  of  states  or  even  of 
cities  until  such  time  as  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  plan  had  been  so  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  that  the  federal  government 
might  deem  it  advisable  to  take  up 
handicrafts  as  being  a  matter  of  vital 


importance  to  all  the  people.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
city  legislation  is  seen  in  the  work  done 
by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  of  the 
London  County  Council.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  of  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  in  the  exhibition  was  that 
representing  some  of  the  significant 
work  of  students  of  this  institution. 
At  this  school  instruction  is  given  to 
students  in  any  craft,  especial  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  builders,  furnishers 
and  craftsmen  who  turn  their  attention 
to  trades  which  hold  a  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  and  products  that  have  a  market 
value.  Silversmithing  is  one  of  these 
trades,  and  other  prominent  branches 
are  printing,  bookbinding  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  making  of 
books.  The  fees  are  nominal  and  ap¬ 
prentices  and  workmen  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  need  pay  no 
tuition.  The  field  that  is  opened  to  the 
talented  student  and  ambitious  work¬ 
man  by  such  a  practical  arrangement 
as  this  is  almost  without  limits.  The 
fact  that  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  city  government  gives  it  a  standing 
and  dignity  that  could  hardly  be  at¬ 
tached  to  an  individual  enterprise  and 
also  takes  away  all  semblance  of  char¬ 
ity,  of  which  there  is  no  more  than  we 
have  in  our  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  establishes  a  certain  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  workmanship,  and  so 
affords  some  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  every  one  in  this  country  who  takes 
a  genuine  interest  in  handicrafts  and 
who  believes  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
them  lies  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
industrial  difficulties,  to  give  some 
serious  thought  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  formed  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  those  maintained  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council,  and  see  whether 
the  outcome  would  not  justify  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  handicrafts  upon  a 
broad  and  permanent  foundation. 
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‘It  may  be  proved ,  with  much  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  God  intends  no  man  to  live 
in  this  world  without  working;  but  it 
seems  no  less  evident  that  He  intends 
every  man  to  be  happy  in  his  work.  It 
was  written:  ‘in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,' 
but  it  was  never  written:  ‘in  the  breaking 
of  thy  heart.'  ” — John  Ruskin. 

LOOKING  back  over  the  past 
year,  with  its  many  significant 
happenings  and  its  depressing 
close,  these  words  of  Ruskin 
come  back  to  us  laden  with  a  profound 
and  personal  meaning  that  brings  the 
question:  Are  the  achievements  of  our 
vast  and  complicated  industrial  and 
commercial  system  worth  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  them? 

We  have  done  wonders  in  the  way  of 
developing  and  controlling  large  indus¬ 
tries  and  combinations  of  industries, 
for  our  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and 
use  of  complicated  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  has  made  it  possible  for  our 
manufacturers  to  divide  and  subdivide 
labor  so  that  men  and  machines  alike 
form  parts  of  a  smoothly  running 
whole.  The  development  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  has  brought  us  much  wealth  and 
has  been  a  cause  for  much  pride.  Yet, 
with  all  our  cleverness  and  our  ambi¬ 
tion,  we  seem  now  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  are  beginning  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  losing  more  than  we  have  gained  in 
the  evils  that  have  come  to  our  people 
as  a  result  of  the  factory  system  that 
dominates  all  the  land. 


It  is  characteristic  of  us  as  a  nation 
to  reach  out  for  big  things  and  to  try 
to  gain  them  by  quicker  and  easier 
means  than  primitive  hard  work.  It  is 
this  quality  which  has  made  possible 
the  gigantic  growth  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  same  quality  which  has 
induced  people  to  flock  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  employment  in  some  big  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  concern,  be¬ 
lieving  that  by  doing  so  they  might 
come  in  touch  with  a  larger  life  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity  than  could  be  had  in 
the  smaller  towns  or  on  the  farms. 
Yet  we  are  beginning  to  realize  even 
now  that  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  has  resulted  in  such 
immense  growth  to  all  the  larger  in¬ 
dustries,  may  mean  the  ultimate  disin¬ 
tegration  of  our  national  life. 

The  backbone  of  a  nation  is  its  work¬ 
ing  people,  especially  those  who  work 
for  themselves  and  gain  at  least  a  part 
of  their  living  from  the  soil.  When 
they  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
source  of  natural  supply — that  is,  from 
the  farm  or  the  acre  of  ground  which 
yields  food  alike  for  man  and  beast — 
they  lose  the  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  come  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  with  ordinary  industry  they 
are  at  least  sure  of  a  home  and  a  living. 
When  they  are  huddled  together  in 
cities  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should 
come  in  time  to  see  everything  from 
an  artificial  point  of  view.  They  live 
and  work  day  by  day  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  their  work  and  their  income 
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may  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  con¬ 
ditions  absolutely  beyond  their  control, 
and  which  are  unaffected  by  efficiency 
or  faithfulness  in  service.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
even  their  supply  of  food  depends  not 
so  much  upon  their  own  honesty  and 
industry  as  upon  the  need  of  shops, 
factories  and  contractors  for  more  or 
less  help,  and  this  dependence  upon 
the  uncertain  chances  of  being  able  to 
“get  a  job”  and  so  pay  for  food  and 
shelter  tends  to  destroy  thrift  and  fore¬ 
thought,  and,  in  time,  even  self-respect. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  thrift  when 
the  day’s  income  barely  suffices  to  meet 
the  day’s  need,  and  there  is  little  room 
for  self-respect  when  a  man  feels  that 
the  very  best  he  can  do  will  not  avail 
to  prevent  his  being  laid  off  in  times  of 
commercial  depression. 

On  the  farm  or  in  village  life  a  man 
controls  to  some  extent  his  own  des¬ 
tiny,  and  is  himself  responsible  for  his 
success  or  failure  to  provide  his  family 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is 
always  the  incentive  to  gain  as  much  as 
possible  that  the  future  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  the  interest  in  work 
which  comes  from  the  fact  that  these 
possibilities  are  limited  only  by  a  man’s 
own  industry  and  ability.  When  we 
take  away  from  him  the  power  of  in¬ 
itiative  that  grows  out  of  the  feeling 
that  he  is  working  for  himself,  we  are 
also  taking  away  the  power  of  direct 
creative  thought.  With  this  gone  there 
is  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  the  work  he 
is  doing.  It  becomes  merely  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  and,  instead  of  earning  his 
bread  in  the  wholesome  sweat  of  the 
brow,  he  earns  it  in  all  the  heartbreak 
that  comes  with  the  feeling  that  it  takes 
all  he  can  do  to  provide  for  today  and 
that  tomorrow  may  bring  expenses 
which  are  beyond  his  power  to  meet. 

This  is  why  we  need  fundamental 
legislation  on  a  constructive  basis; 
laws  that  will  help  the  people  to  help 


themselves.  Of  late  the  insistent  de¬ 
mand  has  been  for  reform  laws  to  curb 
political  corruption,  to  control  or 
break  up  the  trusts  and  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  accumulation  of  private  for¬ 
tunes  ;  but  when  we  think  a  little  back 
of  all  this,  we  must  realize  that  such 
legislation  deals  merely  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  things.  Many  reform  laws  have 
been  passed,  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
even  attempted  to  enforce  them.  Some 
have  been  wise  and  well  considered  and 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  better  state  of  things; 
others  have  been  mere  hasty  expres¬ 
sions  of  prejudice  and  feeling,  and 
when  enforced  have  proven  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  beneficial,  but  all  have 
been  made  to  meet  emergencies  which 
have  arisen  because  they  were  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  long-established 
conditions. 

Emergency  legislation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  necessary,  especially  when  the  need 
for  it  has  grown  so  urgent  as  we  have 
felt  it  during  the  last  decade,  and  all 
genuine  reforms  are  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  the  best  of  them  deal  only  with 
results  and  a  few  superficial  causes, 
leaving  the  deep  underlying  cause  un¬ 
touched.  We  do  not  in  the  least  mean 
to  minimize  the  evils  that  have  arisen 
from  the  depredations  of  trusts  and 
other  great  combinations  of  capital. 
These  things  are  so  apparent  that  they 
can  and  will  be  legislated  against  and 
the  laws  enforced  sooner  or  later,  but 
when  we  have  done  that  we  still  have 
to  face  the  biggest  problem  of  all — the 
fact  that  our  present  industrial  system 
is  dwarfing  the  American  people  by 
taking  away  from  them  those  qualities 
of  brain  and  physique  upon  which  de¬ 
pend  the  welfare  of  future  generations; 
that  it  is  actually  creating  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  no  more  great  men  will 
spring  from  the  people.  Therefore, 
our  urgent  need  is  for  laws  that  tend 
to  create  better  conditions  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  our  national  life,  laws 
that  will  give  a  chance  to  people  who 
have  lent  themselves  to  exploitation 
because  they  could  not  realize  that 
there  was  any  other  way  for  them  to 
make  a  living. 

One  result  of  the  wholesale  abandon¬ 
ment  of  our  farms  has  been  increased 
cost  of  farm  produce  of  all  sorts,  and 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  living  as  borne 
most  heavily  upon  the  wage  earner 
who  lives  from  day  to  day,  threatening 
to  reduce  him  to  actual  want  should  he 
be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  What  this  means  is  a  question 
which  every  nation  has  had  to  face 
many  times  and  which  most  of  them 
are  facing  now.  To  England  it  is  a 
constant  menace,  and  the  reports  that 
are  coming  from  Germany  since  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  turned  back 
from  America  show  conditions  suffi¬ 
ciently  grave  to  make  us  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  fact  that  we  may  not  be  so 
far  from  it  ourselves.  Germany  is  like 
America,  a  country  of  great  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  and  an  iron  industrial 
system,  and  she  is  feeling  even  more 
keenly  than  we  do  the  results  that 
come  from  exploiting  the  labor  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  She  is  struggling  now 
with  the  problem  of  finding  some 
means  to  prevent  the  vast  army  of  her 
unemployed  from  turning  into  a  venge¬ 
ful  and  destructive  mob,  and  the  mut- 
terings  of  a  similar  storm  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  unfamiliar  to  our  own  ears. 

We  realize  that  it  is  impossible  now 
to  return  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
farm  life  as  it  used  to  be,  nor  is  it  de¬ 
sirable,  but  farm  life  could  be  made  so 
interesting  and  so  profitable  that  men 
and  women  jaded  by  the  feverish  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  would  turn  to  it  as  eagerly  as 
they  once  fled  from  it  to  the  city.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  means  are  beginning 
already  to  get  back  to  the  country,  and 
the  indications  are  that  an  enormous 


percentage  of  wage  earners  would  do 
the  same  if  they  could. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  weigh  carefully  the 
question  of  legislation  that  will  help 
to  solve  this  problem  and  that  will  also 
tend  to  conserve  our  national  capacity 
for  producing  in  great  abundance  the 
necessaries  of  life.  With  the  whole 
country  given  over  to  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  on  a  gigantic  scale  it  is  not 
strange  that  people  have  felt  that  farm 
life,  particularly  in  the  East,  has  been 
neither  interesting  nor  remunerative, 
and  that  the  more  enterprising  among 
them  should  have  abandoned  it.  As  it 
was  carried  on  in  the  last  generation, 
life  and  work  on  a  farm  had  a  tendency 
to  dwarf  both  men  and  women  who, 
through  sheer  lack  of  interest  in  out¬ 
side  things,  were  apt  to  fall  into  a  rou¬ 
tine  as  dull  and  hopeless  as  that  of  a 
factory  hand.  If  people  are  to  return 
to  farms,  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  make  farm  life  possible,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  wise  and  well- 
considered  legislation,  such  as  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  foremost  place  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
Europe. 

As  we  stated  at  length  in  the  article 
entitled  “Social  Unrest,”  which  was 
published  in  The  Craftsman  for  No¬ 
vember,  1907,  several  European  gov¬ 
ernments,  urged  by  the  necessity  of 
coping  with  this  very  problem,  are  tak¬ 
ing  active  steps  to  encourage  to  the 
utmost  small  industries  and  handicrafts 
of  one  sort  or  another,  allied  with  agri¬ 
culture.  Where  there  is  need  for  it, 
money  to  buy  land  is  loaned  on  such 
terms  that  with  ordinary  thrift  the  debt 
is  cleared  by  small  annual  payments 
for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Every  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  best  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  but  the  revival  of  handi¬ 
crafts,  both  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
income  and  as  an  opportunity  for  doing 
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interesting  and  creative  work,  receives 
the  greater  amount  of  attention.  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  wherever  it  is  de¬ 
sired  ;  markets  are  found  where  all 
products  coming  up  to  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  may  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  the 
results  are  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  provinces  and  cantons  where  the 
experiment  has  been  tried. 

Our  own  government  gave  every  aid 
toward  opening  up  the  unpopulated 
lands  of  the  West,  and  it  could  give 
equal  aid  toward  restoring  life  to  the 
depopulated  farms  of  the  East.  If  these 
were  cut  up  into  acreage  that  would 
give  each  householder  a  portion  of 
land  large  enough  to  supply  all  his 
wants ;  if  the  establishment  of  hamlets 
or  groups  of  houses  were  encouraged 
so  that  free  communication  and  social 
life  might  be  possible  as  in  a  city,  and 
if  definite  encouragement  were  given 
to  handicrafts  such  as  bring  rich  profit 
to  farmers  and  their  families  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  there 
would  be  little  fear  that  our  supply  of 
farm  produce  would  fall  short,  or  that 
we  would  shrink  from  the  menace  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  desire  for  just  such  action  seems 
to  be  held  in  solution  everywhere;  it 
would  crystallize  at  the  first  definite 
organized  effort  to  get  the  government 
to  act.  Tentative  attempts  at  commun¬ 
ity  life,  colonization  and  cooperative 
farming  have  been  made  now  and  then, 
but  these  have  been  sporadic  and  have 
failed  largely  because  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  from  the  very  nature  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  them  to  put  them  on  a 
sane,  practical  working  basis.  A  gen¬ 
eral  movement  to  restore  and  encour¬ 
age  farming,  handicrafts  and  small  in¬ 
dustries  would  have  in  it  nothing  of  the 
element  which  has  brought  failure  in 
the  case  of  nearly  all  of  these  attempts, 
but  would  be  merely  another  phase  of 
the  desire  to  conserve  and  restore  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  that 


is  now  being  expressed  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  our  forests,  our  coal  and  oil 
fields  and  our  waterways. 

We  have  been  a  recklessly  extrava¬ 
gant  people  with  regard  to  all  these 
things.  Our  resources  have  been  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible,  and  we  have 
abused  Nature’s  generosity  with  wan¬ 
ton  waste  of  everything.  In  a  great 
measure  we  have  been  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  turning  everything  to  such 
close  account  as  is  done  perforce  in  the 
older  countries,  and  part  of  the  reason 
of  our  wastefulness  has  been  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  change  upon 
our  foreign  element  in  our  population. 
Any  easing  of  hard  conditions  is  always 
followed  by  a  slackening  of  effort,  and 
extreme  poverty  is  apt  to  find  a  reac¬ 
tion  in  wasteful  extravagance  when 
once  the  pressure  is  removed.  But  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  composite  people 
may  in  the  end  prove  as  much  to  our 
advantage  as  it  has  in  some  ways  been 
to  our  disadvantage  in  the  past,  for  we 
have  incorporated  into  our  national  life 
the  desirable  as  well  as  the  undesirable 
elements  of  so  many  other  nations.  To 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  now  American  citizens  the  course 
we  have  just  been  urging  is  entirely 
familiar.  With  many  of  them  skill  in 
handicrafts  is  a  matter  of  heredity,  and 
thrifty  farming  in  their  own  country 
would  be  almost  second  nature.  If  we 
will,  we  can  turn  all  this  varied  capacity 
to  our  advantage  as  a  people,  for  it 
needs  little  more  than  a  real  return  to 
simpler  and  saner  ideas  of  life  to  throw 
all  our  national  energy  into  bringing 
it  about.  When  the  tide  once  sets  in 
this  direction  it  will  be  irresistible,  for 
it  will  mean  that  America  has  absorbed 
into  her  own  life  the  best  results  of  the 
experience  of  countries  which  have 
been  struggling  for  centuries  with  the 
problem  which  now  confronts  us.  We 
have  their  mistakes  to  warn  us  as  well 
as  their  achievements  to  encourage  us, 
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and  if  only  we  are  willing  to  dispense 
with  a  little  of  our  national  vanity  we 
may  in  another  generation  have  far 
greater  cause  for  true  national  pride. 

NOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

OME  strong  painting  was  shown 
at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  during 
November  in  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  by  a  promising  young 
Englishman,  Mr.  Harrington  Mann. 
The  brilliant,  flame-colored  dress  of  a 
bright  young  Englishwoman  not  only 
caught  the  attention  the  moment  one 
entered  the  room,  but  held  it  on  closer 
inspection  of  the  excellently  handled 
color  mass.  Mr.  Mann’s  charm  reveals 
itself  chiefly  in  his  portraits  of  chil¬ 
dren.  He  paints  in  a  clear,  distinct, 
gladsome  way  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  youthful  freshness.  One 
little  pudgy  youngster  sits  on  the 
floor  and  peeks  out  of  the  frame  in  a 
most  winning  and  appealing  manner. 
There  were  three  canvases  of  quaintly 
costumed  little  girls  that  fairly  invited 
one  into  the  painted  room  to  play,  the 
most  charming  of  which  was  a  little 
girl  called  Kathleen,  with  an  apple  of 
Mr.  Mann’s  favorite  red  in  her  hand. 
The  chief  reason  why  this  picture  so 
far  excelled  the  others  is  because  the 
background  was  better  managed— in 
fact,  except  the  small  study  of  the 
baby,  it  was  the  only  picture  in  which 
the  background  was  sufficiently  low  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  figure  on  which 
the  attention  should  be  concentrated. 
The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
in  an  excellently  painted  rose-colored 
cloak  would  have  been  almost  masterly 
had  not  the  artist  been  diverted  by  the 
glitter  of  a  mirror  in  the  distance. 
Again,  in  “The  Fairy  Tale,”  two  de¬ 
lightful  little  girls  are  deprived  of  the 
attention  they  deserve  by  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  fire  before  which  they  sit. 

Mr.  Mann’s  color  is  suave  and  mel¬ 
low,  his  drawing  is  fearless,  and  his 


work  has  distinctly  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  His  exhibition  was  well  worth 
seeing. 

ANOTHER  visit  to  that  treasure 
house  of  quaint  and  interesting 
things,  the  shop  of  Bonaventure,  has 
revealed  some  etchings  and  engravings 
of  rare  value.  There  are  numerous 
good  etchings  of  familiar  paintings  of 
all  schools  and  times  from  the  points 
of  well  known  etchers.  More  interest¬ 
ing,  however,  are  the  originals:  a  soft, 
virginal  mother  and  child  by  Millet,  a 
“Punchinello”  and  a  characteristically 
miniature  “Smoker”  by  Meissonier, 
several  Seymour  Hadens,  notably  one 
called  “A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea — From 
Whistler’s  Window,”  full  of  the  energy 
and  life  and  yet  the  haziness  of  the 
city.  There  are  some  very  slushy, 
snowy  scenes  in  Paris  by  Breda,  while 
a  young  girl  of  Tissot’s,  called  “Sunday 
Morning,”  has  a  most  wonderful  qual¬ 
ity  of  texture.  On  the  wall,  one  notices 
a  large  engraving  of  one  of  Detaille’s 
war  scenes  (which,  one  is  told,  the 
artist  gave  to  Mme.  de  Neuville,  the 
wife  of  his  master),  and  in  the  same 
frame  are  an  etching  of  the  painter  by 
Massard,  a  most  charming  etching  of  a 
horseman  by  himself  and  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  great  man.  Just  casually 
one  sees  on  another  wall  two  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Millet,  framed  with  a  portrait 
of  himself  and  an  autograph  letter, 
while  in  another  frame  are  seven  or 
eight  most  suggestive  and  intimate 
little  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  the 
same  master. 

On  turning  to  the  engravings,  more 
treasures  are  disclosed:  two  quaint  col¬ 
ored  ones  “printed  for  Carrington 
Bowles,”  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  one  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
“Isabella,”  dated  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  several  after  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  immortal  Sir  Joshua,  while 
a  daintily  colored  French  engraving  is 
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finished  off  with  delicately  suggestive 
verses  beneath.  There  were  numbers 
of  others  full  of  that  quaintness  and 
delicacy  that  the  old  engravers  could 
best  command. 

A  FINE  lot  of  antique  pottery  is 
being  exhibited  at  the  shop,  which 
is  almost  a  museum,  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Wat¬ 
son.  The  collection,  which  was  made 
forty  years  ago  by  an  Italian  gentle¬ 
man,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Ger¬ 
man,  from  whom  Mr.  Watson  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  it.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  pottery  ranges  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  are  in  perfect  condition.  There 
is  a  blue  and  white  Riflet  vase  of  grace¬ 
ful  shape,  the  mate  of  which  is  in  the 
Louvre;  a  large  blue  and  green  Bok¬ 
hara  plate  is  especially  striking,  and 
an  interesting  piece  is  a  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  blue  and  white  plate  with  delicate 
inlets  of  translucencies.  The  influence 
of  Chinese  designs  is  shown  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  china — a  large  blue  and 
white  dish,  which,  while  it  does  not 
carry  out  the  dove  legend  in  detail, 
smacks  decidedly  of  Canton.  Pieces  in 
quaint  old  animal  designs  have  an 
especially  human  interest,  and  the  yel¬ 
lowness  of  age  and  the  cracked  glaze 
of  all  the  pieces  makes  them  extremely 
soft  and  pleasing.  A  collection  of  old 
china  in  such  perfect  condition,  of  such 
real  historical  interest  and  artistic 
value,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
museum. 

SCOTT  &  Fowles  have  been  show¬ 
ing  a  room  with  some  excellent  can¬ 
vases.  Two  pictures  by  Blommers,  a 
Dutchman  who  paints  with  the  pleas¬ 
ing  colors  of  the  modern  school,  were 
prominent— one  a  brown  interior  and 
the  other  a  cool  seashore  scene.  A 
rather  hard  Bouguereau,  a  red¬ 
lipped,  black-haired  girl,  occupied  the 


center  of  one  wall,  while  on  either  side 
©f  it  were  two  contrasting  landscapes 
of  Jose  Weiss — a  tawny,  autumn  wood 
interior  and  a  cool  blue-green  study  of 
a  farmhouse,  in  which  a  windy  sky  was 
especially  well  done.  An  interior  by 
De  Hoog,  full  of  Dutch  atmosphere,  a 
small  Harpignies,  with  brilliant  light 
and  deep  shadow,  and  a  Thaulow  of 
pleasing  color  and  with  some  real 
water,  were  all  well  worth  noting. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  process  for 
reproducing  paintings  in  color 
that  is  really  satisfying  is  shown  in  a 
collection  of  eighteen  pictures  at  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company.  Usual¬ 
ly,  one  shrinks  from  “tinted”  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  in  these  reproductions  the 
color  seems  not  to  be  laid  on  afterward, 
but  really  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  effect  was  obtained.  The 
warmth  and  mellowness  of  old  paint¬ 
ings  is  remarkably  well  reproduced. 
Rubens’  “Infant  Christ  with  St.  John 
and  the  Angels”  has  the  pleasing  flesh 
tints  of  the  original,  Rembrandt’s 
brother  in  the  gilded  helmet  has  its 
own  warm  dark  tone,  and  several  of 
Titian’s  masterpieces  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  real  age. 

THE  collection  of  albums  contain¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  chief 
works  in  all  the  modern  art  galleries, 
taken  by  Braun,  Clement  &  Company, 
has  recently  received  several  valuable 
additions:  an  album  of  the  Royal  Gal¬ 
lery  and  the  Moltke  Gallery  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  a  book  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  one  containing  the 
chief  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  This  firm  has  now  prac¬ 
tically  completed  the  photographing  of 
public  galleries  and  is  about  to  take 
up  some  English  private  collections. 
The  carbon  prints  are  especially  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  the  reproduction  of  paint¬ 
ing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

O  trace  the  growth  of  American 
painting  in  an  impartial  manner, 
discussing  the  various  influences 
that  have  affected  it,  giving  an 
idea  of  its  present  scope  and  its  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  future,  is  a  work  that  would 
meet  a  decided  need,  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin’s  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  direction,  called  “The 
Story  of  American  Painting,”  has 
somewhat  fallen  short  of  its  purpose. 
While  the  influences  which  have  affect¬ 
ed  American  art  are  well  traced,  and 
the  book  is  arranged  in  an  apparently 
chronological  manner,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  a  certain  lack  of  coherency,  of 
proper  summing  up,  that  makes  it  ill- 
balanced  as  a  whole.  This  carelessness 
in  arrangement  crops  out  also  in  the 
reproduction  of  a  number  of  canvases 
of  artists  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
text,  leaving  them  entirely  without  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  general  scheme.  Met¬ 
calf  and  Lathrop,  and  the  remarkable 
advance  in  American  landscape  paint¬ 
ing  which  they  represent,  are  treated  in 
this  summary  manner,  as  well  as  Ho¬ 
ratio  Walker,  Paul  Dougherty,  Ocht- 
man,  Albert  Groll,  Sargent  Kendall  and 
a  number  of  others.  A  book  on  Ameri¬ 
can  art  which  omits  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond, 
who  not  only  ranks  as  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  mural  decorators,  but  who  has  an 
immense  influence  among  American 
students  of  today,  must  necessarily 
make  us  doubt  its  authenticity,  an 
omission  so  glaring,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  book  does  not  mention  the 
work  of  Howard  Pyle,  Maxfield  Par¬ 
rish,  Ben  Foster,  or  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  names  which  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  a  casual  reader,  tends  to 
make  it  lose  caste  as  an  authority. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Caffin  writes  of  early 
American  art,  the  influences  which  acted 


upon  it  and  the  times  in  which  it  lived, 
he  writes  with  calmness  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  justice  which  comes  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  personal  prejudice 
must  of  necessity  be  lacking  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  men  long  since  dead,  but  also 
because  books  have  already  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  opinions  been  formed  upon  the 
subject  of  our  early  art.  But  when  it 
comes  to  writing  about  the  work  of 
the  present  day,  Mr.  Caffin  is  less  con¬ 
vincing  and  one  feels  the  judgment  of 
an  incomplete  artistic  perception 
handicapped  by  the  prejudice  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling. 

That  Mr.  Caffin  is  an  Englishman 
cannot  be  hidden  under  the  thin  dis¬ 
guise  of  including  himself  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  brotherly  “our”  with  which 
he  refers  to  American  art.  The  preju¬ 
dice  which  his  nationality  produces 
finds  expression  in  his  method  of 
sweepingly  condemning  the  entire 
American  public,  and  in  summing  up 
American  art  as  characterized  by  “irre¬ 
proachable  table  manners,  rather  than 
by  salient  self-expression.”  His  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  Puritanical  attitude  toward 
art  is  in  its  essence  so  just  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  should  lose  force  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Caffin  seems  to  forget  to  give  us 
credit  for  our  present  advance.  To  say 
of  all  America  that  it  is  a  society 
“sprawling  in  materialism  and  wallow¬ 
ing  in  ostentatious  display,”  is  to  rouse 
a  distrust  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the 
writer — while  the  extremely  pictur¬ 
esque  comments  of  which  his  summary 
is  composed  suggest  to  the  critical 
reader  that  Mr.  Caffin  might  easily  be 
led  away  from  justice  by  bombastic 
words  or  inborn  prejudice.  (“The 
Story  of  American  Painting,”  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin.  Illustrated.  396 
pages.  Price  $2.50  net.  Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 
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THE  VISIT:  AN  O  JIB  WAY  ROMANCE:  BY 
FREDERICK  R.  BURTON 

UTUMN  had  been  busy  in  the  forest.  Its  somber 
aisles  were  now  ablaze;  birches  and  chestnuts  in 
warm,  flaming  yellow,  maples  in  red  and  crimson; 
and  all  around  and  behind  them  the  grave  pines  and 
hemlocks,  the  tamaracks  and  balsam,  saying  to  their 
fantastic  neighbors,  “We  know  the  winter  is  coming, 
and  we  shall  not  put  off  our  cloaks  of  green;  flaunt 
your  gay  raiment,  if  you  will;  the  winter  is  coming  when  you  will 
shiver  in  your  nakedness.”  The  birches  and  maples  said:  “When 
the  winter  comes,  we  sleep.  What  know  we  of  nakedness  then  ?” 
And  the  pines  breathed  deep  sighs  of  reproof  for  their  folly.  “Your 
dresses  will  fade,”  they  said.  “Not  till  we  have  cast  them  off,”  cried 
the  maples.  The  retreating  sun  looked  back  with  a  cheering  smile. 
“Aye,  the  winter  is  coming,”  said  he;  “but  I  shall  return  and  bring 
you  fresh  coats  from  the  southland.”  And  Autumn  nodded  across 
the  hills  to  Winter  and  said  she  was  nearly  ready  for  him. 

OLD  Megissun  viewed  the  phenomena  of  the  season  with  a 
critical  rather  than  an  appreciative  eye.  “It  will  be  a  hard 
winter,”  said  he.  “The  snow  will  be  deep,  and  it  will  lie 
long.  We  must  be  ready  for  it.”  Most  provident  of  Indians,  he 
yet  looked  with  discontent  upon  his  store  of  provisions  and  skins, 
both  accumulating  rapidly  as  the  result  of  hunting  and  fishing  by 
himself  and  his  sons,  and  the  unremitting  toil  of  Sibequay,  his  wife. 
Even  now  there  was  abundance  to  assure  them  against  need  in  a 
most  prolonged  winter.  Want  had  never  yet  knocked  at  Megissun’s 
wigwam,  and  never  should  as  long  as  he  could  drag  his  stiff  limbs 
to  the  runways  of  the  deer,  or  to  the  wild-life  haunts  where  he  built 
his  traps.  But  something  was  lacking,  and  his  soul  was  ill  at  ease. 

Sibequay  watched  his  restless  movements  and  listened  to  his 
grumbling  for  the  most  part  in  silence.  She  knew  what  was  stirring 
in  the  old  man’s  mind.  It  was  ever  thus  when  the  leaves  began  to 
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turn.  Not  one  autumn  season  had  passed  since  she  became  his 
squaw  that  he  had  not  reverted  to  an  episode  of  long  before  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him;  for  Megissun  was  many  years  her  senior. 

“When  I  was  a  young  man,”  he  muttered,  rather  to  himself  than 
to  her,  “I  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  great  plains  a  hundred  days’ 
journey  to  the  westward.” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “and  Shingebis  was  with  you.” 

“Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo  skins!”  he  cried,  querulously. 
“That  was  fifty  summers  ago.  It  is  time  he  paid  his  debt.” 

“ Gayget,”  (yes,  indeed)  she  responded,  tranquilly,  “it  is.” 

“Fifty  summers!”  growled  Megissun.  “It  is  a  long  time  to  owe 
four  buffalo  skins.  Shingebis  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now; 
if  he  does  not  take  care  he  will  die  before  he  pays.  I  must  go  and  see 
him.” 

Often  enough  had  he  said  so.  Sibequay  could  count  not  less 
than  twenty-five  autumns  that  her  husband  had  announced  his  firm 
intention  of  dunning  the  delinquent  debtor.  She  had  no  belief  that 
he  would  modify  his  usual  procedure  at  this  time,  but  after  a  few 
days  of  silent  brooding  on  the  subject,  Megissun  remarked,  abruptly, 
“We  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  cousin,  Sohangetaha.” 

Now  Sohangetaha  lived  about  seven  days’  journey  to  the  north¬ 
ward  in  the  village  of  Odena-beshowad-sagaigan  (the  village  beside 
an  inland  lake)  and  there  also  dwelt  Shingebis. 

“Let’s  start  tomorrow!”  exclaimed  Maskenozha,  the  youngest 
son,  eager  to  see  the  world. 

Sibequay  gave  him  a  reproving  look.  The  boy  had  spoken  before 
his  elders,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  was  a  bad  sign, 
and  Sibequay  was  apprehensive,  for  it  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
he  manifested  disregard  of  her  authority  and  of  the  customs  of  his 
people. 

“Sohangetaha  visited  us  three  winters  ago,”  said  Megissun.  “It 
is  quite  time  that  we  should  go  to  him.  It  is  not  well  to  stay  ever 
in  one  place.  And  Sohangetaha  is  growing  old.  Some  day  he  will 
die  and  then  we  could  not  visit  him.” 

“Shingebis  is  also  growing  old,”  remarked  Sibequay,  inconse¬ 
quentially. 

Megissun  gazed  gravely  into  the  fire,  but  if  he  had  looked  at  his 
squaw  he  might  have  seen  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  her  fun-loving 
eyes.  Well  she  understood  that  this  proposal  to  visit  Sohangetaha, 
and  the  labored  argument  in  support  of  it,  were  inventions  to  excuse 
putting  himself  in  the  way  of  Shingebis,  rather  than  the  expression 
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of  a  keen  desire  to  see  his  cousin.  Some  minutes  passed,  and  then 
said  Megissun: 

“When  I  was  a  young  man  I  hunted  the  buffalo  with  Shingebis 
on  the  great  plains  a  hundred  days’  journey  to  the  westward.  We 
danced  and  sang  the  song  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  at  last  our 
prayers  brought  us  a  mighty  herd.  With  my  long  bow  I  drove  the 
arrows  through  beast  after  beast  until  I  had  slain  as  many  as  I  needed 
for  skins  and  horns  and  meat.  But  Shingebis  was  unlucky.  One  ol 
his  early  shots  missed  the  right  spot;  the  buffalo,  instead  of  being 
wounded  to  the  death,  was  maddened,  and  in  the  fight  that  followed 
Shingebis  fell  under  the  beast  and  his  right  arm  was  so  crushed  that 
he  could  shoot  no  more  for  many  days  thereafter.  I  killed  the  buffalo 
for  him  before  his  life  was  stamped  out. 

“Listen,  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  Shingebis 
wanted  enough  skins  to  make  a  large  tepee  after  the  style  of  the  Sioux 
in  whose  country  we  were,  for  the  Sioux  and  the  O  jib  ways  were  then 
at  peace.  So  I,  Megissun,  I  shot  both  for  myself  and  the  wounded 
Shingebis,  and  in  the  end  we  made  a  bargain.  It  was  not  a  hard 
bargain  for  Shingebis,  because  I  believed  that  he  would  have  done 
as  much  for  me,  but  I  let  him  have  seven  skins  and  I  took  all  the  horns 
of  the  seven,  and  we  divided  the  meat  equally.  For  this  he  promised 
to  pay  me  four  buffalo  skins.  I  was  in  no  hurry,  but  that  was  his 
promise,  and  it  was  a  bargain.  Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo 
skins.  That  was  fifty  summers  ago,  and  it  is  time  he  paid. 

“Fifty  summers  is  a  long  time  to  owe  four  buffalo  skins,”  the  old 
man  continued.  “  I  ask  you,  you  who  are  now  young  men  as  Shinge¬ 
bis  was,  has  he  forgotten  his  bargain?” 

“ Kahween,”  (no,  indeed)  answered  Ibenese,  the  second  son,  “I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  it.” 

Far  into  the  night  they  discussed  the  matter,  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  a  decision  to  start  on  an  early  day  for  a  visit  to  cousin  Sohangetaha 
at  the  village  by  an  inland  lake  where  dwelt  also  Shingebis,  the  de¬ 
linquent  debtor. 

PREPARATIONS  were  begun  on  the  following  morning.  The 
young  men  thoroughly  overhauled  Megissun’s  large  canoe, 
pitching  the  seams  with  great  care,  re-sewing  worn  places  along 
the  gunwales,  and  freshening  the  turtle  (the  Megissun  totem )  painted 
on  the  gracefully  curving  ends.  Sibequay  and  the  young  squaws, 
aided  by  Maskenozha,  busied  themselves  with  the  provisions  for  the 
journey,  not  only  food,  but  birch  bark  rolls  for  kindling  fires,  a  good 
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supply  of  punk  for  the  igniting  sparks,  and  the  pack  of  skins  for  cover¬ 
ing  at  night.  And  there  were  garments  to  redecorate,  and  gifts  to 
make  ready  for  the  unsuspecting  cousin  and  his  family. 

It  was  some  days  before  everything  was  in  readiness,  but  at  last 
the  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  and  on  the  dawn  of  that  day 
Sibequay  went  to  a  rock  by  the  lake  shore  in  which  the  rains  of  cen¬ 
turies  had  drilled  a  hollow  place  like  a  bowl.  Therein  she  placed  to¬ 
bacco  and  burned  it  as  an  offering  to  appease  the  manitos  of  thunder 
and  lightning  that  they  might  not  bestir  themselves  during  the  voyage 
across  the  lake  to  the  river. 

After  breakfast,  the  canoe  was  launched  and  the  freight  put  in  it. 
Then  Megissun  beat  his  drum,  and  such  of  the  villagers  as  were  not 
already  at  the  shore  assembled  to  witness  the  setting  forth.  The 
voyagers  stood  in  a  circle  about  the  old  man.  There  were  Teku- 
megezhik  and  Anakwadequay,  his  squaw;  Tebikoosa  and  his  bride, 
Mahngequay;  Sibequay,  the  mother,  and  Ibenese  and  Maskenozha, 
the  unmarried  sons.  Megissun  drummed  until  all  his  neighbors  were 
in  view,  meantime  singing  over  and  over  the  meaningless  syllables, 
“  heyah,  heyah,”  which  were  the  prelude  to  his  traveler’s  song,  and  at 
length  he  broke  into  the  words  which  had  been  a  subject  of  much 
study  with  him  since  the  evening  when  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
journey.  “I  am  going,”  he  sang,  “I  am  going,  going  away  in  my 
canoe.  In  my  canoe  I  am  going  away.  I  am  going  across  the  lake 
and  up  the  river.  I  shall  come  back  when  my  canoe  returns  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  am  going  away  in  my  canoe.” 

Presently  the  members  of  his  family  caught  the  run  of  the  words, 
fitted  to  a  tune  known  for  untold  centuries  to  all  Ojibways,  and  their 
voices  joined  his  in  an  unsteady  unison.  As  the  chorus  swelled,  Meg¬ 
issun  began  to  move.  Slowly  his  aged  feet  shuffled  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  his  body  bending,  and  slowly  the  others,  bending,  shuf¬ 
fled  after  him.  The  young  men  had  their  paddles  which,  as  they 
bent,  they  moved  as  if  they  were  propelling  a  canoe,  and  the  women, 
though  empty-handed,  also  moved  their  arms  as  if  paddling. 
Three  times  around  a  circle  they  went,  barely  lifting  their  feet  from 
the  ground,  ever  giving  the  motions  of  paddling,  ever  singing,  “I  am 
going  away  in  my  canoe.”  And  at  length  Megissun  beat  a  series 
of  rapid  strokes  on  the  drum,  and  song  and  dance  ended  in  a  dis¬ 
cordant  yell. 

Then  the  travelers  stowed  themselves  into  the  canoe,  old  man 
and  women  in  the  middle,  young  men  in  the  ends,  and  the  journey 
was  begun,  while  the  villagers  on  shore  waved  their  hands  and  shouted 
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farewells.  Swiftly  the  canoe  passed  the  nearby  islands,  swiftly  it 
sped  across  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  bay  and  around  the  headland 
that  marked  its  farthest  limit. 

As  evening  approached  they  skirted  a  broad  marsh  where  reeds 
grew  man  high  from  the  water,  and  when  the  distant  trees  were 
stretching  their  shadows  across  it  they  turned  into  a  placid  river  that 
wound  sluggishly  to  the  lake  through  some  miles  of  flat  land  after 
its  strenuous  rushing  from  the  hills  that  lay  beyond.  They  camped 
that  night  where  the  forest  came  to  the  marsh’s  edge. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  they  made  their  last  portage 
and  embarked  upon  a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  was  plainly  visible. 
Smoke  rose  lazily  from  a  plain  between  two  hills,  and  presently  the 
tops  of  wigwams  were  distinguishable  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Then  Megissun  again  had  to  resort  to  his  drum,  and  after  a  long 
introduction  of  melodious  “ heyahs  ”  he  sang: 

“Who  sits  at  the  water’s  edge  may  hear  me  singing — heyah  hey!” 

And  his  family,  catching  his  words,  sang  with  him.  As  the 
chorus  and  the  drum  beats  floated  across  the  silent  water,  from  every 
wigwam  came  the  curious  people,  drifting  to  the  shore,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  and  wondering  who  the  visitors  might  be. 
Sohangetaha  knew,  but  for  some  minutes  he  allowed  his  neighbors 
to  speculate  vainly  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coming  guests.  At  last 
he  said: 

“It  is  the  visiting  song  of  Megissun.  He  comes  from  Mitigwaki 
with  his  family  to  dwell  in  my  lodge.  Megissun  shall  be  welcome.” 

His  neighbors  manifested  interest  in  the  event  each  in  his  own 
way.  Those  who  were  given  to  joking  laughed  boisterously,  not  at 
any  fun  in  the  present  situation,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  that 
was  sure  to  come.  Grave  old  men  smiled  reminiscently.  Three  or 
four  squaws  waved  their  hands  and  uttered  shrill  cries.  Children 
scampered  excitedly  about  and  threw  stones  in  the  water,  or  lashed 
it  with  their  sticks.  And  when  the  canoe  at  last  reached  shore,  there 
was  handshaking  and  a  babel  of  voices  in  greeting  that  lasted  for 
quite  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  sun  was  down  and  Sohangetaha’s 
aged  squaw  had  supper  ready. 

IN  THE  evening  the  whole  village  gathered  about  the  fire  before 
Sohangetaha’s  wigwam,  and  stories  and  songs  and  dancing  filled 
the  hours  until  the  dawn  of  another  day.  Shingebis  was  there, 
and  Waboos,  his  son,  and  they  fraternized  with  the  family  of  Megissun 
as  if  there  were  no  outstanding  debt  of  fifty  years  to  raise  a  barrier 
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between  them.  In  the  flood  of  reminiscences  poured  forth  from 
old  men’s  lips  there  was  no  mention  of  the  ancient  buffalo  hunt. 
There  was  one  at  least  in  the  family  of  Megissun  who  speedily  forgot 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  visit.  Tales  of  the  chase  and  of  war, 
songs  of  heroes,  the  pranks  of  jesters,  all  passed  unheard  and  un¬ 
noticed  by  Maskenozha.  His  attention  was  concentrated  early  with 
all  the  ardor  of  eighteen  summers  on  a  shy  young  creature  who  came 
with  Shingebis  to  the  feast  of  welcome.  She  sat  silent,  hour  after 
hour,  as  much  alone,  apparently,  as  if  the  trees  were  her  only  com¬ 
panions.  In  the  firelight  her  cheeks  showed  no  trace  of  Indian  color, 
but  her  eyes  were  lustrous  black.  Her  nose  was  straight  and  thin, 
but  her  cheek  bones  were  high  and  her  lips  full.  Her  hair  was  abun¬ 
dant  and  dark,  but  it  was  not  the  glossy  black  of  the  O jibway,  and  it 
was  not  coarse. 

No  need  to  tell  Maskenozha  that  she  was  a  half-breed.  He  quickly 
learned  her  name  and  history:  Eliza  Robinson,  orphan,  found  by 
a  son  of  Shingebis  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  had  known  her  mother 
in  his  boyhood,  and  when  he  came  upon  Eliza,  homeless  and  well 
nigh  friendless,  he  adopted  her  and  took  her  to  his  father’s  wigwam. 
A  conventional  story  among  the  O  jib  ways ;  they  are  forever  adopt¬ 
ing  waifs  in  whom  there  is  a  trace  of  their  own  blood. 

Before  the  festivities  of  the  long  night  were  over,  Maskenozha 
had  seated  himself  beside  the  pale  girl  and  was  trying  to  talk  with  her. 
She  spoke  O jibway  imperfectly,  but  her  knowledge  of  it  was  much 
greater  than  his  of  English,  and  for  that  matter  mere  words  were  of 
as  little  consequence  to  them  as  they  have  been  to  myriads  of  others 
whom  youth  and  Nature  have  drawn  together.  To  her  undoubtedly 
there  was  joy  in  the  very  presence  of  a  stranger  who  felt  an  interest 
in  her,  for  Eliza,  in  her  new  home,  was  as  lonely  as  she  had  been 
in  the  old. 

Sibequay,  wise  old  woman,  looked  across  the  fire  and  frowned 
when  she  saw  them.  From  that  moment  she  lost  interest  in  the  old 
men’s  tales  and  the  young  men’s  songs.  She  watched  for  a  time 
and  then  called  her  son  to  her.  Maskenozha  reluctantly  arose,  went 
around  the  circle  and  stood  inquiringly  by  his  mother.  “  Sit  down,” 
she  said.  “I  was  sitting  down,”  he  responded.  “Sit  down  here!” 
With  a  growl  of  discontent  he  threw  himself  upon  the  turf  beside 
her,  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  darkness;  but 
presently  the  magnet  across  the  circle  was  too  strong  for  his  wounded 
pride,  and  he  turned  so  that  he  could  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
half-breed. 
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Sibequay  saw  this  and  was  filled  with  resentment  against  Shinge- 
bis.  Why  had  he  not  paid  his  debt  before  her  youngest  child  was 
born?  After  the  villagers  had  dispersed  she  spoke  complainingly 
to  her  husband. 

“  Is  Shingebis  going  to  pay  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it,”  he  replied.  “He  has  owed 
the  debt  for  fifty  summers.  He  should  speak  first.” 

“He  won’t!  He  thinks  you  have  forgotten  it.” 

“Hey!  does  a  man  forget  when  another  owes  him  four  buffalo 
skins  ?” 

“No,  but  if  he  meant  to  pay  he  would  speak  of  it.  He  will  keep 
silent  another  fifty  summers  if  you  do  not  speak.” 

Megissun  was  so  startled  at  this  suggestion  that  he  could  not  find 
words  for  some  minutes. 

“I  will  not  be  kept  waiting  another  fifty  summers,”  he  grumbled. 

“Then  speak  to  him,”  she  urged.  “If  I  were  a  man  I  would 
not  let  Shingebis  owe  me  four  buffalo  skins  for  half  fifty  summers.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  hurry  after  waiting  so  long,”  he  muttered. 

“Shall  we  then  go  home  after  the  snow  falls?” 

After  two  days  had  passed,  during  which  Shingebis  chatted  of 
everything  except  the  long-past  buffalo  hunt,  Megissun  yielded  to  his 
wife’s  insistence  and  went  forth  with  his  sons  to  call  on  the  debtor. 
Sibequay  would  have  kept  Maskenozha  with  her  at  Sohangetaha’s 
wigwam,  but  the  youngster  stoutly  maintained  that,  as  he  was  man 
grown,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  his  father  during  this  negotiation, 
an  attitude  in  which  Megissun,  all  unwitting  of  his  squaw’s  appre¬ 
hension,  upheld  him. 

“Of  course  Maskenozha  will  go  with  us,”  he  said.  “The  boy 
should  learn  how  to  conduct  a  business  matter.” 

“Leave  him  with  me,”  snapped  Sibequay,  “and  I’ll  teach  him 
not  to  let  a  man  owe  him  four  buffalo  skins  for  fifty  summers.” 

“Come,”  said  Megissun,  disdaining  retort,  and  Maskenozha 
fairly  leaped  to  obey. 

IT  WAS  mid-forenoon  when  they  set  forth,  Megissun,  his  three  sons 
and  his  son-in-law.  They  found  Waboos  smoking  upon  a  stone 
at  the  wigwam  door,  and  Shingebis  smoking  upon  a  couch  within. 
Maskenozha  s  eager  eyes  discovered  Eliza  trying  untaught  to  make 
a  bead  strip  with  a  crude  loom  under  a  tree  behind  the  wigwam. 

“  Bozho,”  said  Waboos,  complacently,  and  Shingebis  came  forth 
with  an  iteration  of  “bozho”  that  might  have  served  if  three  villages 
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had  come  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  cheery  and  unconcerned,  and 
offered  his  pipe  to  Megissun  with  evident  cordiality.  Megissun  took 
a  few  whiffs  and  passed  the  pipe  to  Tekumegezhik,  who  puffed  and 
passed  it  to  Ibenese,  and  so  it  went  from  one  to  another  until  Shingebis 
had  it  again.  After  this  ceremony,  a  token  that  they  met  in  good 
will,  a  long  silence  ensued. 

At  length  Megissun  cleared  his  throat  and  began: 

“When  I  was  a  young  man  I  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  great  plains 
a  hundred  days’  journey  to  the  westward.” 

Shingebis  nodded  gravely.  “I  remember,”  said  he. 

Thus  encouraged,  Megissun  repeated  his  tale. 

“It  was  a  bargain,”  he  concluded. 

“Yes,”  said  Shingebis,  “it  was  a  bargain.” 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

“That  was  a  long  time  ago,”  said  Shingebis. 

“A  long  time  to  owe  four  buffalo  skins,”  said  Megissun. 

By  this  time  Maskenozha,  who  had  seated  himself  modestly  a 
little  apart  from  his  elders,  had  hitched  himself  so  far  from  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  he  could  rise  without  attracting  their  attention.  Indeed, 
he  had  managed  to  place  the  wigwam  between  himself  and  them,  and 
he  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  teaching  Eliza  how  to  use  the  bead 
loom. 

“I  have  traveled  much  since  that  hunt,”  said  Shingebis.  “The 
skin  of  the  buffalo  does  not  last  forever.” 

“It  was  a  fair  bargain,”  said  Megissun. 

“I  have  had  some  bad  seasons,”  added  Shingebis.  “One  does 
not  kill  every  time  he  goes  upon  the  hunt.” 

“One  does  not  make  a  bargain  to  break  it,”  said  Megissun. 
“You  will  pay.” 

“I  have  no  buffalo  skins  now,”  Shingebis  responded.  “I  am 
an  old  man,  and  the  plains  where  the  buffalo  run  are  far  away.” 

“We  think  you  should  pay,”  said  Megissun,  and  he  looked  at  his 
sons.  Each  of  them  assented  in  turn  to  this  view,  and  Tekume¬ 
gezhik  asked  Waboos  for  his  opinion.  Waboos  shifted  his  position 
uncomfortably. 

“It  seems  there  was  a  bargain,”  he  said,  “but  it  was  a  long  time 
ago,  and  now  there  are  no  buffalo  skins.” 

“You  have  many  moose  and  caribou  skins,”  suggested  Tebi- 
koosa,  and  that  was  the  text  for  a  discussion  that  endured  until 
evening.  Waboos’s  squaw  came  home  from  an  errand  into  the 
bush,  and,  with  Eliza’s  help,  prepared  food  for  the  men.  They  ate, 
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“IN  THE  EVENING  THE  WHOLE  VILLAGE  GATHERED 
ABOUT  THE  FIRE  BEFORE  SOHANGETAHA’S  WIGWAM, 
AND  STORIES,  SONGS  AND  DANCING  FILLED  THE  HOURS." 
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and  smoked,  and  talked,  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  sug¬ 
gestion  until,  with  entire  amicability,  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  Shingebis  settled  his  debt  with  three  moose  skins,  one  cari¬ 
bou,  and  five  of  the  red  deer.  And  when  it  was  all  decided,  and  the 


pipe  was  passed  again,  Maskenozha  was  called  from  his  bead  weaving 
behind  the  wigwam  to  help  carry  the  payment  to  Sohangetaha’s. 

It  had  been  a  profitable  afternoon  for  the  youngster.  He  may 
not  have  learned  over  much  in  his  aged  father’s  way  of  doing  business, 
but  he  had  made  good  progress  in  his  own,  and  Eliza  looked  longingly 
after  him  as  he  strode  down  the  village  with  a  pile  of  skins  upon  his 


shoulder.,r: 


Sibequay’s  delight  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation  was 
undisguised. 

“It  was  a  good  bargain,”  she  said  repeatedly,  and  she  so  flattered 
her  husband  that  a  pleased  smile  seemed  likely  never  to  leave  his 
wrinkled  features. 

“I  have  my  due,”  he  declared,  contentedly.  “They  are  not 
buffalo  skins,  but  they  will  do  very  well,  and  it  was  all  agreed  be¬ 
tween  us  as  it  should  be.  So  there  is  no  fault  to  find  on  either  side.” 

“And  tomorrow  we  can  start  for  home,”  said  Sibequay. 

The  old  man’s  jaw  dropped  and  his  satisfied  smile  vanished. 

“Not  so  soon!”  he  exclaimed.  “One  does  not  travel  seven  days 
and  rest  only  three.  Our  visit  has  hardly  begun.” 

“See  how  we  crowd  Sohangetaha’s  wigwam,”  she  argued.  “You 
have  gained  what  you  came  for,  so  now  it  is  time  to  go  back.” 

“But  one  does  not  wait  fifty  summers  for  four  buffalo  skins  and 
then  hurry  away  as  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid.” 

He  did  not  deign  to  rebut  her  plea  for  Sohangetaha’s  comfort, 
for  he  knew  that  it  was  insincere.  Hospitality  was  hospitality  in 
one  place  the  same  as  in  another.  When  Sohangetaha  was  a  guest 
for  a  month  in  Mitigwaki,  Sibequay  never  murmured  because  the 
wigwam  was  overcrowded.  Such  an  excuse  for  a  hasty  departure 
was  not  to  be  discussed,  for  it  would  be  extremely  offensive  to  Sohan¬ 
getaha,  and  Sibequay  knew  it.  And  as  for  returning  because  a  bar¬ 
gain  had  been  successfully  consummated,  that  was  so  utterly  foreign 
to  Indian  custom  as  to  be  preposterous.  It  was  unworthy  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  they  argued  about  it  for  hours. 

Megissun,  whose  mind  was  tuned  to  compromise,  suggested  that 
the  women  might  go  home,  if  they  liked;  the  sooner  the  better  if  his 
life  was  to  be  made  miserable  by  their  staying ;  he  and  the  boys  would 
remain  until  the  visit  could  be  terminated  with  due  regard  to  the 
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proprieties.  That  proposition,  naturally,  was  not  at  all  to  Sibequay’s 
liking.  The  one  thing  that  urged  her  to  do  violence  to  the  hospitable 
customs  of  her  people  was  her  desire  to  have  the  boys — one  of  them — 
safe  at  home,  and,  thinking  of  that,  where  was  he?  She  asked  her 
husband,  but  Megissun  had  not  seen  him  since  supper  time. 

Sibequay  straightway  gave  over  the  argument  and  set  out  for 
the  wigwam  of  Shingebis.  In  the  village  she  met  Maskenozha. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  she  demanded. 

“Up  there,”  he  answered  vaguely  with  a  jerk  of  his  head. 

“You’ve  been  to  see  that  pale-faced  girl  who  lives  with  Shingebis.” 

“Yes,  I  have  been  to  see  her,”  said  Maskenozha.  “I  shall  make 
her  my  squaw.” 

The  mother’s  heart  sank  pitifully.  She  saw  the  last  of  her  sons 
in  danger,  and  she  had  a  momentary  fear  that  his  wilfulness  would 
subvert  her  authority. 

“Foolish,  foolish  boy!”  she  groaned,  and  almost  sobbed. 

“I  don’t  see  why,”  he  muttered,  stubbornly.  “She’s  the  best¬ 
looking  maiden  I  ever  saw,  and  it’s  no  fault  of  hers  and  no  harm  to 
her  that  she’s  part  white.” 

“Part  white!”  scoffed  Sibequay;  “I  should  say  there  was  no 

Ojibway  in  her - ”  but  the  old  woman  knew  better.  “She  is  not 

fit  to  be  an  Ojibway ’s  squaw,”  she  concluded. 

“She’s  more  fit  than  anybody  I  know,”  said  Maskenozha. 

“Many  you’ve  seen!”  cried  the  mother;  “you’re  only  a  boy.” 

“I’ve  seen  enough,  and  I’m  as  tall  as  my  brothers.” 

She  tried  another  course.  “Listen,  Maskenozha:  you  have  yet 
to  pass  your  nineteenth  summer;  Ibenese,  your  brother,  is  two  sum¬ 
mers  older  than  you,  and  he  has  not  yet  brought  a  maiden  to  my 
wigwam - ” 

“Ibenese  is  slow,”  he  interrupted,  sulkily,  but  she  went  on,  un¬ 
heeding. 

“It  will  be  time  enough  when  three  more  summers  have  gone. 
By  that  time  the  daughter  of  our  chief  will  be  old  enough  to  marry - ” 

Maskenozha  laughed  outright  as  he  saw  his  mother’s  purpose. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unprepossessing  to  one  of  his  age  than  the 
lank,  undeveloped  child  of  the  chief  at  home.  He  would  sooner 
think  of  marrying  an  elderly  widow. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Sibequay,  sharply,  “understand  this:  no  half- 
breed  woman  will  ever  sleep  in  my  wigwam.” 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  Maskenozha’s  heart  to  sink.  All  well 
enough  to  let  his  inclinations  run  their  course,  and  in  the  transport 
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of  young  love  to  set  at  naught  the  traditions  of  his  people;  but  he 
knew  well  by  hearsay  the  difficulties  that  beset  such  as  himself.  His 
mother  could  turn  his  bride  away,  and  that  she  would  do  it  in  her 
present  mood  he  was  sure.  The  boy  had  sudden  recourse  to  plead¬ 
ing.  He  begged  for  appreciation  for  Eliza  as  a  child  begs  for  a^toy; 
and  the  mother,  wise  old  woman,  smiled  grimly  in  the  darkness, 
for  she  saw  that  her  ultimate  power  over  her  son  was  yet  unbroken. 

“See  no  more  of  the  girl,”  she  advised.  “It  will  be  the  better 
for  you.  Once  back  in  Mitigwaki  you  will  forget.” 

Maskenozha  protested  that  he  could  not  forget,  but  he  gave  no 
sign  of  intended  disobedience,  and  Sibequay,  therefore,  permitted 
the  visit  to  run  a  fairly  normal  course. 

In  spite  of  her  watchfulness  and  direct  commands,  the  boy  saw 
much  of  Eliza  during  the  days  that  followed,  and  on  the  evening  pre¬ 
ceding  departure  he  made  another  effort  to  shake  his  mother’s  opposi¬ 
tion. 

“See,”  he  urged,  “the  canoe  can  easily  hold  one  more.  Let  me 
take  Eliza  with  us.  I  shall  never  marry  the  chief’s  daughter,  you 
may  be  sure.  If  I  can’t  have  Eliza  I’ll  have  nobody.  I’ll  go  away — 
to  Manitoulin,  or  the  Soo.  Come!  It’s  a  long  journey-^between 
here  and  home.  Let’s  take  Eliza  now.” 

And  Sibequay’s  answer  was  the  same.  “No  half-breed  woman 
will  ever  sleep  in  my  wigwam.” 

The  morning  came,  and  the  villagers  gathered  at  the  shore" to  see 
the  visitors  depart.  Maskenozha  did  his  share  in  the  carrying  of 
freight  to  the  canoe,  but  his  step  was  slow,  his  face  set  in  sullen,  help¬ 
less  rebellion.  In  movement  and  feeling  he  was  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  youth  who  helped  load  at  Mitigwaki,  eager  then  to  see  the  world, 
poisoned  now  with  its  bitterness.  Again  and  again  he  felt  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  cut  loose,  to  dash  into  the  forest  and  stay  there  until  the 
others,  weary  of  hunting  or  waiting  for  him,  should  have  departed. 

It  was  not  conscious  respect  for  tradition  that  withheld  him  from 
this  course.  The  inherited  tendencies  of  untold  generations^ were 
upon  him.  They  know  little  of  the  “free”  life  of  the  “wild”  Indian 
who  imagine  that  independence  was  any  part  of  it.  Strong  as  was 
his  determination  to  wed  none  other  than  the  half-breed,  Eliza  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  full  blood  Maskenozha  knew  no  way  to  break  the  stronger 
than  tyrant’s  chains  that  bound  him  to  his  family. 

But  when  the  aged  Megissun  was  singing  his  parting  song,  the 
boy  slipped,  unperceived  for  a  moment,  out  of  the  circle,  and  sped 
to  the  rear  of  the  assembled  villagers  where  stood  Eliza. 
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“  N  enemoshayn”  (my  sweetheart),  he  whispered,  “I  shall  come 
back  for  you!  Never  fear,  I  shall  come  back.” 

Then  the  white  that  was  in  the  girl  took  possession  of  her.  Stormed 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  impulses  of  her  lonely  heart,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  kissed  him  on  the  lips,  and  hid  her  face,  sob¬ 
bing  hysterically,  upon  his  shoulder. 

Maskenozha  was  strangely,  terribly  disturbed.  But  for  the 
attention  attracted  by  the  girl’s  sobs  he  might  then  and  there  have 
declared  his  independence  as  a  man  and  bade  defiance  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Ojibways. 

“Don’t,  Eliza,”  he  stammered,  trying  to  release  her  arm,  as  he 
saw  heads  turning  and  laughing  eyes  observing  them.  “You  must 
let  me  go.  See!  They  are  looking  at  us.” 

Indeed  they  were.  With  all  of  primitive  man’s  disregard  of  fine 
feeling,  they  were  giggling  or  laughing  outright.  Megissun’s  song 
was  forgotten.  Here  was  sport  better  than  an  old  man’s  incantation 
— a  boy  and  a  maiden  in  tears  at  parting.  Ha!  Was  ever  any¬ 
thing  so  ludicrous? 

Sibequay  left  the  dancing  circle,  her  heart  boiling  with  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  made  for  the  pair. 

“Maskenozha!  Boy!”  she  cried. 

“Farewell,”  blurted  Maskenozha,  breaking  away,  “I  shall  come 
back.” 

He  darted  through  the  tormenting  crowd  and  leaped  into  the 
canoe,  where  he  sat  with  his  head  upon  his  knees.  Megissun,  be¬ 
wildered,  for  in  his  absorption  in  the  ceremony  he  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  what  had  disturbed  it,  finished  his  song  with  an  abrupt  thwack 
on  the  drum,  and  went  aboard  also.  The  women  folk  followed,  and 
the  young  men  took  up  the  paddles. 

“Farewell,  Megissun!”  cried  the  villagers,  promptly  forgetting 
or  overlooking  what  had  distracted  their  attention,  “farewell,  Sibe- 
quay!” 

And  so  the  canoe  glided  away  upon  its  homeward  journey.  Meg¬ 
issun  and  the  squaws  waved  their  hands  and  gave  answering  cries 
of  farewell,  but  Maskenozha  still  sat  huddled  forward  and  never 
raised  his  head.  The  men  and  women  on  shore  waved  their  hands 
or  shouted,  or  watched  in  silence,  each  according  to  his  own  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  children  splashed  the  water  with  sticks;  but  Eliza,  the 
half-breed,  had  fled  to  the  wigwam  of  Shingebis  and  lay  there  sob¬ 
bing,  with  none  to  comfort  her. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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WYATT  EATON’S  FRIENDSHIPS  WITH 
GREAT  MEN:  NOTES  CULLED  FROM  HIS 
DIARY:  BY  CHARLOTTE  EATON 

THE  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
the  late  Wyatt  Eaton  went  to  Concord  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Emerson  for  The  Century  Magazine.  The 
meeting  between  the  poet  and  painter  was  brought 
about  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  who  is  now 
the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree  of  that  brilliant  group  of 
men  who  were  Emerson’s  personal  friends.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Eaton  says  in  his  notes:  “Mr.  Sanborn 
entered  heartily  into  the  prospect  of  my  painting  Emerson’s  portrait, 
yet  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it, 
telling  me  that  Emerson  had  not  taken  on  the  usual  picturesqueness 
of  old  age,  that  he  had  been  failing  rapidly  of  late  and  was  much 
broken  in  appearance.  This  did  not  discourage  me,  however,  for 
to  me  at  least  Emerson  was  bound  always  to  be  a  figure  of  real  in¬ 
terest,  a  man  with  personality  great  enough  to  override  the  ravages 
of  years. 

“Mr.  Sanborn  took  me  over  to  Emerson’s  house  in  the  evening. 
We  waited  for  him  in  a  large  sitting  room.  It  was  not  quite  dark 
and  the  lamps  were  not  lighted.  As  he  entered  we  came  forward 
to  greet  him — it  was  indeed  the  real,  the  living  Emerson.  Where 
another  man  would  hardly  have  been  recognizable  in  the  dim  light, 
the  quality  of  his  personality  was  but  accentuated — his  tall,  slightly 
drooping  figure,  his  long  neck  and  sloping  shoulders,  his  strong 
features  and  well-formed  head  coming  out  with  prominence  in  the 
quiet  light.  But  it  was  not  wholly  his  appearance  that  impressed 
me;  it  was  rather  his  large  and  simple  manner.  I  felt  most  truly 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  man. 

“But  little  time  was  spent  in  formalities.  Turning  to  Mr.  San¬ 
born,  Emerson  reminded  him  of  a  promise  that  he,  Emerson,  had 
made  to  read  something  from  his  notes  written  during  a  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  early  part  of  Lincoln’s  presidency;  if  we  would  like 
it  he  would  be  glad  to  read  them  to  us  now.  This  was  evidently 
a  long  anticipated  pleasure.  Lights  were  brought  in  and  Emerson 
readily  found  his  note  books  in  the  study  adjoining,  and  seating 
himself  by  a  large  lamp  had  soon  drawn  us  with  him  back  again 
into  Lincoln’s  administration,  those  most  perplexing  times  in 
Washington. 

“Thus  I  saw  Emerson  at  his  best  and  in  a  rare  mood,  for  while 
reading  of  those  scenes  of  long  past  conflict,  he  seemed  again  to  be 
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living  them  over,  full  of  life  and  interest,  surrounded  by  his  oldest 
and  dearest  friends,  men  whom  he  admired  and  revered,  of  the  same 
great  aims  as  himself.  I  found  in  the  course  of  the  reading  that 
during  his  visit  at  Washington  Emerson  was  the  guest  of  Charles 
Sumner,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  frankness  of  Lincoln  and 
those  closely  associated  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  Emerson,  that 
the  integrity  of  the  man  was  well  understood.  Never,  however, 
in  these  notes  did  Emerson  refer  to  his  own  relations  or  conversations 
with  Lincoln  or  the  other  chiefs;  he  was  always  the  listener. 

«  npHIS  visit  of  mine  was  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  Emerson’s 

pj  death,  and  the  great  man  was  at  times  a  little  forgetful  and 
distrait  in  manner.  The  only  faculty  that  seemed  dimmed 
was  his  memory  of  names  and  places.  It  was  this  consciousness  of  a 
lack  of  freedom  of  expression  that  made  him  diffident  before  company. 
When  alone  with  a  few  friends  he  would  talk  so  interestingly  and 
address  them  so  directly  that  work  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Turning  to  me  one  morning,  he  asked:  ‘Who  is  your  favorite  poet?* 
Fortunately,  I  was  saved  from  answering,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  ‘Of 
course,  we  must  all  except  Shakespeare  and  Burns/  Taking  up 
Burns,  he  spoke  of  him  as  almost  as  great  in  some  qualities  as  Shakes¬ 
peare. 

“  Mr.  Sanborn  was  frequently  with  us  while  we  were  at  work,  and 
he  knew  well  the  subjects  that  would  interest  Emerson.  Mr.  Alcott 
would  sometimes  join  us,  and  these  rare  morning  talks  became  such 
a  delight  to  me  that  I  seemed  to  work  without  effort  and  almost 
without  consciousness.  Just  at  this  time  Dr.  Jones,  author  of 
‘Glimpses  of  Thoreau,’  had  arrived  in  Concord  for  a  visit,  and  a 
number  of  friends  were  invited  one  morning  to  Mr.  Sanborn’s  to  hear 
Dr.  Jones  take  up  again  the  discussion  of  Plato,  which  he  had  touched 
upon  at  a  previous  gathering.  At  the  end  of  his  talk  he  turned  to 
Emerson  and  asked  if  he  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  In 
very  broken  sentences  Emerson  replied  that  he  no  longer  had  thoughts 
upon  these  subjects,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  hastened  to  add,  ‘You  mean 
to  say  that  you  no  longer  allow  yourself  to  express  your  ideas  in 
public,’  and  Emerson  pathetically  answered,  ‘Yes,  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say.’ 

“One  day  Mrs.  Emerson  gave  a  tea,  at  which  I  imagine  all  the 
best  friends  in  Concord  were  present.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
conversazione.  Before  the  guests  had  left  the  dining  room  I  went 
upon  some  errand  to  the  study.  There  I  found  Emerson  alone, 
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deeply  absorbed  in  some  papers.  He  had  slipped  away  from  the 
company  unobserved,  hoping  to  accomplish  a  little  work  before  the 
evening.  As  I  went  into  the  room,  he  said  to  me,  ‘You  must  get 
through  this  work  as  quickly  as  possible  (meaning  my  portrait  of 
him),  for  I  am  very  old  and  I  have  but  a  little  longer  time  to  live  and 
so  much  to  do.’  And  then  he  explained  that  it  was  not  new  work 
he  wished  to  do,  but  the  arrangement  of  all  the  work  of  past  years. 

“At  first  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  hear  Carlyle  spoken  of  in 
this  home  almost  in  terms  of  comradeship.  Emerson  told  me  that 
he  had  corresponded  with  Carlyle  for  forty  years,  I  believe  it  was. 
In  speaking  of  his  own  works,  Emerson  said,  ‘I  have  always  been 
a  great  writer.  I  have  written  all  of  these  books,’  indicating  some 
shelves  under  one  of  his  study  windows — closely  packed  note  books. 
‘And  now,’  he  added,  sadly,  ‘I  shall  write  no  more.’ 

“The  portrait  finished,  I  left  Concord,”  Mr.  Eaton  says,  “en¬ 
chanted  with  the  sloping  hills,  the  broad  valleys,  the  sweet  meadows, 
Walden  Pond  and  its  road  and  the  fragrant  woods,  the  walk  by  the 
Old  Manse  down  to  the  battleground  and  on  to  the  river;  the  cattle 
on  the  river  banks  and  the  naked  little  boys  in  swimming,  and  the 
river,  the  most  quiet,  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  inviting  of  all 
rivers.” 

SOON  after  this  Mr.  Eaton  was  given  an  order  for  portraits  of 
the  other  significant  New  England  poets — Bryant,  Whittier, 
Longfellow  and  Holmes  (Lowell  was  then  in  Europe).  From 
Mr.  Eaton’s  notes  it  can  readily  be  understood  that,  after  Emerson, 
the  man  whom  he  enjoyed  most  was  the  genial  and  sympathetic 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Eaton  went  to  Boston  on  Christmas 
night  to  see  Dr.  Holmes,  and  called  on  him  the  next  morning.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notes:  “His  cordial  manner  removed  at  once  all  feeling 
of  my  being  a  stranger,  and  his  bright  face  and  his  clear  gray-blue 
eyes  shining  with  tenderness  were  irresistible,  filling  me  with  delight. 
For  a  work  room  we  fixed  upon  his  study  with  the  windows  looking 
out  on  the  Charles  River.  It  was  a  delightful  room,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  ice  in  great  blocks  was  floating  with  the  tide, 
with  seagulls  hovering  about.  Work  was  kept  up  every  day,  some¬ 
times  in  both  morning  and  afternoon.  For  this  sitter  I  needed  no  one 
to  help  me  or  to  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  conversation.  Dr. 
Holmes  did  not  need  entertaining  He  talked  delightfully  and  kept 
me  in  the  mood  for  work,  his  face  never  diminishing  in  brightness 
for  a  second.  Our  talks  were  on  literature,  the  arts,  anatomy  in  its 
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external  forms,  people  and  places.  The  pleasure  and  interest  that 
Holmes  could  take  in  other  people’s  stories  was  an  entertainment  in 
itself,  and  I  realized  with  him  for  the  first  time  how  many  good  ones 
I  could  tell,  an  inspiration  which  I  fear  lasted  for  that  one  week  only 
and  never  returned. 

“I  was  just  then  fresh  from  the  students’  quarter  in  Paris,  and 
this  revived  the  poet’s  memory  of  his  own  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
A  closet  opening  into  the  study  was  filled  with  varieties  of  boots, 
which  recalled  to  him  a  remark  of  the  elder  Dumas  about  his  son: 
‘Alexander  will  never  amount  to  anything;  he  has  nine  pairs  of 
boots  and  keeps  them  all  in  a  row.’  Later  he  remembered  a  saying 
of  the  younger  Dumas  that  ‘my  father  is  a  baby  I  had  when  very 
young.’ 

“My  week’s  experience  with  Holmes  would  lead  me  to  say  that 
the  charm  of  his  wit  is  that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  seriousness,  and 
the  charm  of  his  seriousness  that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  wit.  During 
my  stay  with  him  he  showed  me  the  models  for  his  improved  stereo¬ 
scope,  the  one  which  finally  came  into  general  use.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  regret  at  not  having  patented  his  inventions,  which  would 
have  brought  him  a  fortune.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  his 
biography  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  came  out.  In  it  the  author  felt 
that  he  had  a  threefold  difficulty  to  deal  with ;  loyalty  to  his  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  loyalty  to  his  President,  General  Grant,  and  justice  to  his 
friend.  I  had  never  asked  anyone  for  an  autograph;  I  had  a  very 
great  desire  to  have  one  of  Holmes’  and  yet  I  could  not  ask  him  for 
it.  But  on  going  away  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  ‘Life  of  Motley’ 
with  a  full  inscription  upon  the  flyleaf,  and  also  a  photograph  of  the 
portrait  of  Dorothy  Quincy,  carrying  an  autograph.  I  thus  left  rich 
in  souvenirs  as  well  as  in  memories.  In  all  the  ground  we  covered 
during  this  week  of  diversified  talk,  Dr.  Holmes  never  repeated 
a  story  or  a  remark,  and  what  is  still  more  exceptional,  gave  no  sign 
of  fatigue  at  the  long  sittings,  and  when  I  left  him  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  I  was  actually  taking  away  something  of  the  man  himself 
in  my  drawing.” 

AT  THE  time  Mr.  Eaton  called  upon  William  Cullen  Bryant,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  poet  was  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  the  last  of  his  life.  “My  most  vivid 
memory  of  him,”  Mr.  Eaton  says,  “was  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Bryant  came  toward  me  from  the 
back  parlor,  rather  tall,  gaunt  and  high  shouldered,  his  whole  figure 
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seeming  somewhat  detached  from  his  white  bushy  beard.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  marked  by  great  quietness.  He  consented  readily  to  Mr. 
Gilder’s  request  for  sittings.  I  offered  to  work  at  his  house,  but  he 
showed  a  preference  for  my  studio,  which  necessitated  his  climbing 
four  flights  of  stairs,  but  this  did  not  seem  an  objection  to  him  and 
our  appointments  were  made  at  once.  In  my  studio,  Bryant’s  head 
came  out  against  the  background  with  wonderful  picturesqueness. 
I  had  never  had  such  a  model.  It  would  have  been  a  delight  to  have 
made  some  studies  of  him  in  oil  with  all  the  strong  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  but  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  sittings.  Mr.  Bryant 
usually  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  always  on  the  minute,  and  I 
found  that  he  walked  all  the  way  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Once 
he  disappointed  me,  and  I  called  later  to  find  him  inconsolable  at 
having  forgotten  his  appointment.  He  had  reached  that  period 
of  old  age  when  the  soul  is  preoccupied  with  its  own  reveries,  when 
people  and  things  of  the  hour  make  but  a  slight  impression.  One 
day  he  repeated  some  poetry  to  me  in  a  deep,  sonorous  voice.  He 
seemed  very  old,  not  eighty-four,  but  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  I  felt  myself  as  much  of  a  stranger  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  sittings  as  I  had  on  our  first  meeting.” 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  engagements  Mr.  Eaton  was  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  portraits  of  the  other  poets  until  late  in  June  of 
the  following  summer.  Of  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Eaton  writes  m 
his  notes:  “I  found  him  in  his  house  in  Cambridge,  on  the  morning 
of  my  arrival  in  Boston.  He  had  already  received  a  letter  in  regard 
to  my  coming  from  his  brother  and  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Longfellow.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  a  way  Longfellow  had  of  look¬ 
ing  at  one  in  the  pauses  of  conversation  with  great  intentness,  almost 
staring,  his  eyes  brilliant  as  if  he  were  looking  you  through,  and  it  was 
this  look  that  I  tried  to  get  into  the  portrait.  Longfellow  was  at  this 
time  over  seventy,  and  recently  had  had  a  severe  illness;  but  to  me 
he  seemed  wonderfully  youthful  and  active,  his  mind  always  alert 
and  his  speech  ready.  His  head  gave  the  impression  of  age,  but 
his  eyes  were  those  of  youth  and  his  conversation  was  full  of  quaint 
remarks  and  quotations.  An  English  lord  had  just  visited  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Longfellow  spoke  of  his  interest  in  the  fine  arts  but  I  com¬ 
plained  of  the  unfortunate  art  Lord  D.  had  patronized  in  the  market, 
to  which  Longfellow  replied:  ‘He  is  perhaps  like  a  certain  other 
celebrity  who  was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  taste,  but  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  all  bad.’  I  could  never  think  of  Longfellow  as  an  old 
man.  His  years  of  life  and  experience  seemed  unreal  and  a  mystery 
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to  me.  Our  talks  were  generally  during  the  rests  from  work  or 
before  and  after  sittings,  when  Longfellow  would  take  me  about  the 
house  showing  me  objects  of  interest,  works  of  art,  and  talking  freely 
about  poetry,  poets  and  translations.  Everything  was  a  subject 
of  reminiscence  to  him  of  other  times  and  other  countries.  A  picture 
of  Robert  Buchanan  occasioned  the  remark  that  he  was  a  much 
better  painter  than  poet  (and  I  had  always  heard  from  artists  who 
had  known  Buchanan  that  he  was  a  much  better  poet  than  painter). 

“The  day  of  my  last  sitting  was  very  warm,  and  that  I  might 
have  a  little  more  time  Longfellow  allowed  me  to  continue  at  work 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  day  a  violent  storm  broke  over  us. 
It  was  too  dark  for  work,  and  Longfellow  went  about  the  house  to 
look  after  the  windows,  while  I  went  out  on  the  veranda,  where  I 
was,  sheltered  from  the  rain  but  could  enjoy  the  storm.  When  the 
sky  grew  lighter,  I  found  Longfellow  in  the  library  in  his  chair.  His 
manner  was  very  quiet,  and  presently  in  a  deep,  subdued  voice  he 
said,  ‘I  believe  I  like  nothing  that  is  violent.’ 

“The  finishing  of  my  portrait  of  Longfellow  was  hurried,”  com¬ 
plains  Mr.  Eaton.  “I  have  often  regretted  that  I  could  not  follow 
him  to  Portland,  for  my  whole  summer  should  have  been  given  to 
this  work,  rather  than  three  weeks. 

<<  ■  "VROM  Cambridge  I  immediately  went  on  to  Danville — the 

H  new  name  for  Salem  Village — a  walk  of  over  a  mile  or  so 
through  country  roads  with  stone  fences  and  apple  orchards 
brought  me  to  a  highly  cultivated  estate  with  well-kept  lawns  and 
trees  of  many  countries.  Oak  Knoll  was  the  name  of  the  place,  owned 
by  ladies,  cousins  of  Whittier,  with  whom  he  lived  and  who  cared 
for  him  and  humored  him  like  a  spoiled  child.  (They  once  told  me  of 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  making  him  attend  his  seventieth  birthday 
dinner  given  by  his  Boston  friends,  how  they  had  actually  to  dress  him, 
force  him  into  the  carriage  and  finally  to  shove  him  onto  the  train.) 
Whittier  received  me  very  kindly,  but  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to 
give  me  the  sittings.  He  brought  out  a  recent  photograph  which  he 
showed  me  with  much  satisfaction.  It  was  one  of  those  hard  re¬ 
touched  things,  hardly  recognizable.  Handing  it  to  me,  he  said, 
‘There,  now,  why  can’t  you  do  your  portrait  from  this?’  I  felt  very 
much  like  accepting  this  as  a  refusal  and  going  away,  but  I  persisted 
and  soon  things  were  arranged. 

“I  never  found  in  Whittier  that  ruggedness  which  I  had  imagined, 
but  I  soon  grew  to  like  him  very  much.  I  worked  every  day,  and 
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Whittier  was  a  good  sitter,  but  I  was  afraid  of  tiring  him  and  I  think 
we  spent  more  time  out  on  the  lawn  than  inside  at  work.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Francis  Lathrop,  who  was  doing  some  landscapes  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  often  joined  us,  and  we  were  a  merry  company  under  the 
trees  of  the  old  estate.  Whittier  was  a  great  novel  reader,  it  would 
seem,  and  much  admired  the  works  of  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
He  was  delighted  when  he  found  that  my  artist  friend  was  a  brother 
of  the  author.  During  these  talks  he  was  light  and  joyous,  and  it 
was  a  charming  experience  and  memory  to  have  lounged  through 
a  hot  summer  out  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure  with 
sympathetic  companions  and  a  man  of  so  great  interest  and  so  full 
of  memories,  who  seemed  to  have  no  cares  or  preoccupations,  ap¬ 
parently  desiring  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  shade  on  the  grass,  talking 
of  writers  and  artists,  and  telling  of  the  happenings  of  his  past  life. 
He  was  much  pleased  when  he  found  that  I  knew  some  of  his  poetry 
by  heart.  Of  his  poem,  ‘Maud  Muller,’  he  told  me  that  he  was 
once  driving  along  a  country  road  with  his  sister  when  they  came 
upon  a  pretty  girl  raking  hay.  They  stopped  and  spoke  to  her,  and 
while  standing  before  them  the  girl  very  shyly  raked  a  little  hay  over 
her  bare  feet,  and  I  told  the  poet  that  I  thought  his  appreciation  of 
the  act  quite  as  delightful  as  the  poem.  One  day,  while  Whittier 
was  making  fun  of  certain  ladies’  difficulties  with  their  bonnets, 
one  of  them  said  to  him:  ‘A  man  who  has  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  get  his  coats  cut  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  little  worry  about  a 
woman’s  bonnet.’ 

“Whittier  spoke  with  great  praise  of  all  his  important  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  particularly  of  Holmes.  ‘Why,’  he  would  say,  ‘Holmes 
is  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  us  all.’  And  so  Oak  Knoll  and  its 
pleasant  inhabitants  will  always  remain  with  me  a  fond  memory.” 

This  group  of  portraits  by  Mr.  Eaton  was  engraved  by  Timothy 
Cole,  and  appeared  as  full-page  illustrations  in  The  Century  Magazine. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  they  were  never  exhibited  as  a 
whole,  but  they  were  the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  then 
owned  the  magazine,  and  after  his  death  they  were  boxed  up  and 
sent  to  his  son,  living  in  the  West  on  a  prairie  ranch,  so  that  with  all 
their  wealth  of  memories  and  of  delightful  comradeship  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  artists  and  art  lovers,  except  for  the  few 
who  remember  their  reproduction  in  the  magazine  for  which  they 
were  made. 
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|N  AMERICA  we  have  already  produced  our  own  type 
1  of  men  inevitable  from  a  civilization  crude,  brilliant, 
selfish,  kind,  self-conscious,  amiable,  born  out  of 
physical  conditions  of  a  country  of  boundless  wealth 
and  boundless  space,  without  traditions.  Having 
evolved  a  type  to  suit  the  land,  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  a  machinery  requisite  to  meet  an 
electric  state  of  change  in  products  and  methods  of  production;  we 
have  created  departures  in  agricultural  enterprise;  we  have  been 
fearless  in  revolutionizing  educational  processes ;  we  have  commenced 
to  tell  the  truth  in  our  architecture,  to  build  shops  and  houses  suited 
to  our  climate,  our  business  and  our  home  ideals;  we  have  evolved 
a  type  of  beauty  that  is  born  out  of  our  own  blue  skies  and  mountain 
tops  and  wild  winds;  we  have  recreated  athletics  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  prize  cups  of  many  nations  are  in  our  club  houses; 
Paris  may  no  longer  set  our  fashions ;  we  think  for  ourselves  along  all 
these  lines  of  national  development. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  art,  only  the  exceptional 
man  or  woman  among  us  thinks  at  all.  This  is  true  even  among 
our  artists.  In  painting,  sculpture  and  music  the  blight  of  imitation 
is  still  upon  us.  We  are  afraid,  most  of  us,  to  think  the  truth  or 
recognize  the  truth.  Through  and  through  we  are  disingenuous  in 
our  art;  we  disguise  our  race  and  our  personality;  we  are  proud  to 
copy  a  Corot  tree  or  a  Velasquez  complexion,  although  neither  the 
tree  nor  the  complexion  expresses  anything  we  have  ever  remotely 
thought  or  experienced,  or  that  ever  will  have  the  slightest  relation 
to  our  own  way  of  thinking  or  living.  If  regarded  as  anything  beyond 
a  process  of  acquiring  technical  skill  this  method  of  mimicry  suggests 
a  quality  of  cheerful  mental  slavery  about  as  important  to  a  nation’s 
art  development  as  the  making  of  a  tidy  frock  from  a  ten-cent  pattern. 

But  fortunately  for  the  future  of  art  conditions  in  this  country, 
there  has  grown  up  among  us  a  few  artists  who  value  the  conviction 
that  America  has  the  same  art  prerogative  as  all  other  lands,  primitive 
or  civilized;  namely,  that  her  art  should  be  her  own,  achieved  through 
the  fulness  or  the  meagerness  of  her  own  progress  or  failure,  as  in¬ 
evitably  related  to  her  own  conditions  as  an  individual  perfume  is 
to  its  flower.  The  importance  to  a  nation  of  this  point  of  view  is  not 
easily  measured;  it  is  the  difference  between  j; 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


MR.  ROBERT  HENRI. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


MR.  EVERETT  SHINN. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


MR.  WILLIAM  J.  GLACKENS. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kcisehier. 


MR.  ERNEST  R.  LAWSON. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


MR.  ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES. 


From  n  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


MR.  JOHN  SLOAN. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kascbier. 


MR.  MAURICE  B.  PRENDERGAST. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Gertrude  Kdsebicr. 
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and  exotic  graft.  A  man  must  paint  best  what  he  feels  and  knows 
and  understands  best,  and  if  he  paints  the  life  that  he  thrills  in  answer 
to,  he  puts  upon  canvas  conditions  that  have  developed  him  into  the 
racial  type  he  is,  and  in  the  doing  he  expresses  his  own  point  of  view 
about  the  conditions.  He  has  become  as  inevitably  a  definite  part 
of  the  growth  of  his  country  as  its  fruits  and  flowers,  its  system  of 
government,  its  dwelling  houses.  No  country  can  afford  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  art,  however  clever  or  brilliant,  that  is  purely  artificial,  super¬ 
ficial,  unemotional,  pedantic.  The  art  that  is  worth  recognizing  as  a 
phase  of  national  life  is  as  insular  as  the  type  of  the  people,  as  the 
language,  as  the  ways  of  life;  it  shows  equally  the  conditions  of  city 
and  country. 

Here  in  America  such  art  must  present  from  time  to  time  a  hill¬ 
side  green  in  misty  spring;  a  lumberman  working  in  russet  woods; 
a  farmhouse  mossy,  empty  and  still,  with  a  fading  garden;  a  road¬ 
way  leading  to  a  mysterious  hilltop;  men  at  work  in  the  mines,  reck¬ 
less  and  frightened ;  ragged  children  romping  on  city  squares,  tawdry 
women  singing  to  leering  men  in  East  Side  cafes;  city  streets  in 
snow  and  sleet  at  night;  saturnine  lines  of  cars  rushing  through  dusk 
and  shadow  overhead;  a  cheerful  apple  woman  in  ragged  clothes;  a 
beggar  pleading  for  alms,  with  one  hand  open  to  receive  and  the  other 
clenched  to  strike;  pretty  women  in  Easter  flower  markets;  men 
standing  hopeless  and  sinister  in  the  bread  line  on  a  rainy  midnight; 
girls  with  haughty  eyes  and  fluttering  laces,  motoring  away  to  music 
and  dances;— beauty  very  proud  and  very  unheeding  and  some¬ 
times  cruel,  if  the  artist  sees  it  so;  but  still  more  often  the  humble 
folk  and  the  vulgar  folk,  all  finding  their  rightful  place  on  the  canvas 
that  is  to  stand  as  a  permanent  expression  of  how  the  life  of  this 
period  seemed  to  men  of  imagination  and  interesting  individuality. 
Whatever  sings  among  us  or  struggles  or  laughs  or  fights,  whatever 
strikes  a  note  of  ecstasy  or  sinks  back  into  bleak  backgrounds,  what¬ 
ever  shows  joy  and  beauty  or  shuddering  depths  of  pain  or  ignominy, 
all  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  present-day  human  existence,  these  are 
the  subjects  and  inspirations  for  the  men  who  contend  that  while 
no  true  art  can  be  historical,  all  great  art  must  be  history. 

By  these  men,  tradition  and  influence  are  relegated  to  their  proper 
sphere,  as  important  phases  of  culture,  but  never  allowed  to  parade 
as  an  understudy  to  inspiration.  There  are  no  great  varieties  of 
theories  among  these  men,  rather  one  very  manifest  and  definite 
purpose,  to  paint  truth  and  to  paint  it  with  strength  and  fearlessness 
and  individuality — for  one  artist  differs  from  another  not  so  much 
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in  what  he  sees  as  in  how  he  sees  it,  and  his  right  to  recognition  must 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  what  he  sees  through 
the  channel  of  his  own  cultivated  individuality — all  of  which  you 
are  quite  right  in  thinking  will  never  lead  very  directly  to  that  goal 
of  popular  achievement,  the  matinee  idol  of  art.  These  men  who 
have  found  a  hemisphere  big  enough  to  furnish  them  inspiration  have 
relinquished  the  hope  of  a  bright  popular  reward  for  artistic  effort. 

THE  work  of  the  best  of  these  artists  is  occasionally  seen  at  the 
Academy — not  often;  sometimes  in  individual  exhibits,  to 
receive  the  heartiest  recognition  from  the  understanding,  but 
seldom  brought  together  en  masse  for  those  who  would  most  appre¬ 
ciate  it  and  enjoy  such  a  showing  of  their  work.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  an  exhibition  will  be  held  February  third,  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery  in  New  York.  Only  eight  of  the  men  exhibit, 
but  they  are  artists  whose  work  is  representative  of  the  best  that 
America  has  yet  achieved  in  painting.  Their  work  shows  the  widest 
range  of  interest  in  subject  and  inspiration,  that  rare  technique  which 
is  not  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  but  a  development  of  art  that  expresses 
varying  inspiration,  and  also  that  simplicity  which  one  has  grown 
to  look  for  among  the  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  put  into  their  work 
the  big,  vital,  simple  conditions  and  experiences  of  life. 

What  these  men  have  had  to  fight  against  will  be  best  understood 
by  presenting  a  point  of  view  that  is  almost  universal  in  relation  to 
American  art.  Less  than  a  year  ago  a  professional  Englishwoman 
of  culture  and  wide  interest  in  life  was  heard  to  say,  seriously:  “It 
is  really  most  extraordinary  why  you  Americans  fuss  so  about  an 
art  of  your  own.  Does  it  matter  at  all  whether  your  artists  paint 
always  in  Holland  or  France  or  England?  If  our  art  is  so  really 
finer  than  yours,  why  isn’t  it  better  for  your  men  to  copy  our  subjects 
and  technique  than  to  do  something  quite  poor  at  home?” 

When  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  France  had  not  accomplished 
much  during  her  pathetic  classic  revival  under  David,  and  that 
England  was  still  suffering  from  the  blight  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  in 
spite  of  the  honest  purpose  and  delightful  personality  of  most  of  those 
charming  and  gracious  men  known  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  that 
history  had  over  and  over  again  proved  that  the  splendor  of  art  in 
each  nation  was  achieved  at  the  time  when  the  expression  was  most 
frankly  provincial ,  in  at  least  one  sense  of  that  word,  the  English  lady 
only  made  answer:  “But  have  you  really  seen  the  paintings  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites?  ,Why,  London  gives  up  whole  galleries  to  them.” 
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And  what  use  to  have  said  to  her  that  art  cannot  flourish  on  husks, 
that  mere  clever  imitation  is  but  a  pleasant  pastime  to  an  unthinking 
mind,  that  art  must  be  great  or  small,  according  as  a  nation  is  great 
or  small,  that  the  Navajo  weaving  the  life  of  his  people  into  his  bril¬ 
liant  blanket  is  as  genuine  an  artist  (just  primitive  instead  of  com¬ 
plex)  as  Millet  putting  the  life  of  his  people  on  canvas  or  Glackens 
painting  a  whirl  of  East  Side  children  on  Washington  Square,  or 
Henri  showing  a  laughing  child  so  painted  that  the  smile  seems  born 
out  of  a  merry  heart — of  what  use? 

AND  yet,  once  away  from  the  uncomprehending  lorgnette  of  the 
British  lady,  the  old  perplexity  inevitably  returns.  Either 
America  may  have  an  art  of  her  own,  as  the  eight  young  men 
at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  believe,  or  she  may  copy  Burne-Jones  ladies 
and  Secessionist  landscapes.  If  this  high  privilege  of  all  nations 
back  through  Greece  to  Assyria  and  zigzagging  down  to  the  cave 
dwellers  is  to  be  granted  to  us,  then  our  one  hope  is  in  a  home-grown 
art,  out  of  our  own  soil,  as  much  as  our  own  brand  of  maidens  and 
roses  are.  As  an  encouragement  to  our  artists  who  associate  art 
only  with  the  Seine,  or  the  Isar  or  the  Thames  or  the  fjords,  we  offer 
them  an  endless  variety  of  inspiration  at  home, — the  sweet  serenity 
of  New  England  as  Tryon  paints  it;  the  very  last  height  of  Nature’s 
elusive  wonder,  as  Twachtman  felt  it  where  ocean  andQmeadows 
meet  out  on  the  Connecticut  shore;  vivid  East  Side  life^’inf  New 
York  as  George  Luks  splashes  it  on  canvas,  beauty  that  glows  out 
of  shadows,  as  all  beauty  in  the  East  Side  must;  the  tragedy  and  the 
unquiet  of  the  plains,  where  a  race  of  noble  people  are  vanishing 
into  history,  as  Remington  and  Borglum  know  the  story;  the  canon 
and  the  desert  with  their  purple  mists  and  golden  sands.  And  Pren- 
dergast  will  give  them  a  lesson  on  painting  children  out  of  doors 
with  such  beauty  and  atmosphere,  with  such  gaiety,  with  such  rela¬ 
tion  of  sunlight  to  laughter,  that  they  will  recognize  him  as  a  teacher 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Sloan  will  show  them  a  phase 
of  sordid  existence  painted  with  that  sort  of  fine  art  which  Rem¬ 
brandt  knew  long  years  ago.  They  will  wonder  at  first  at  Davies’ 
pictures,  but  if  they  study  them  and  get  to  know  them  they  will  by 
and  by  feel  the  color  in  them  as  though  it  were  a  chime  of  bells,  and 
if  they  continue  to  wonder  they  will  also  ere  long  understand.  Law- 
son  will  teach  them  again  that  they  can’t  escape  beauty  anywhere, 
that  it  is  just  thinking  straight  and  seeing  clear  and  using  a  brush 
that  tells  your  own  story.  He  will  show  them  all  the  roar  and  the 
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confusion  and  the  blare  and  the  somberness  that  a  great  city  holds, 
and  he  likes  doing  it  much  better  than  sketching  an  Italian  landscape 
or  a  French  cottage  in  the  Provence.  Not  one  of  these  eight  men 
who  exhibit  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  this  month  complain  of  lack  of 
subjects  in  America;  the  whole  continent,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  is  posing  for  them. 

If  they  will  talk  about  their  work  at  all,  any  one  of  them  will  tell 
you  that  just  now  there  is  no  civilization  in  the  world  comparable 
in  interest  to  ours;  none  so  meteoric,  so  voluble,  so  turbulent,  so 
unexpected,  so  instinct  with  life,  so  swift  of  change,  so  full  of  riotous 
contrast  in  light  or  shade.  We  have  vivacity  and  bleakness,  subtle 
reserve  and  brutal  frankness,  gorgeous  color  and  pathetic  dreariness. 
We  are  magnetic  through  our  great  surging  of  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  We  have  grown  humorous  balancing  our  greatness  against 
our  defects.  We  are  enthusiastic  and  fickle,  and  we  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  our  power,  our  beauty  and  our  blunders  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  regard  ourselves  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  as  of  revenue  only. 

BUT  in  so  representing  the  need  of  an  art  for  ourselves,  there 
is  perhaps  danger  of  a  slight  misunderstanding;  for  instance, 
that  we  are  suggesting  that  American  art  should  be  patriotic  (!), 
limited  to  American  subjects  only,  our  artists  forbidden  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  Paris  or  Munich,  to  paint  a  pretty  Dutch  girl,  or  sketch 
the  Bay  of  Naples  in  twilight.  And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Henri 
(one  of  the  eight  exhibitors),  “although  our  artists  must  be  individ¬ 
ual,  they  must  also  be  students,  men  who  think  a  great  deal  about 
life,  who  read,  study,  men  of  the  widest  possible  attainment,  and 
who  are  constantly  engaged  in  finding  the  special  means  of  expression 
best  suited  to  the  thing  they  have  to  say.”  And  he  contends  also  that 
“always  art  must  deal  with  life,  and  it  becomes  important  as  the 
ideas  of  the  artist  are  significant.  Art  to  every  man  must  be  his 
personal  confession  of  life  as  he  feels  it  and  knows  it.  The  lack  of 
human  quality  in  painting  or  sculpture  means  the  lack  of  that  vital¬ 
ity  which  makes  for  permanence.  Why  is  it,”  Mr.  Henri  asks, 
“that  the  New  York  public  prefers  the  Horse  Show  with  its  compel¬ 
ling  attraction  to  the  average  lecture  or  the  ordinary  Academy  ex¬ 
hibit?  It  is  the  human  quality  of  it.  It  is  life  at  a  brilliant,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  intoxicating  moment  instead  of  some  pedantic  point  of  view 
about  unreal  things.  And  so  it  seems  that  the  basis  of  future  Ameri¬ 
can  art  lies  in  our  artists’  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  human 
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"HUDSON  RIVER  IN  WINTER-’ I 
ERNEST  R.  LAWSON,  PAINTER. 

"the  promenade”:  Maurice 
d.  prendergast,  painter. 


“a  MARCH  DAY  ON  WASHINGTON  SQUARE”: 
WILLIAM  J.  GLACKENS,  PAINTER. 

“the  duet”  :  EVERETT  SHINN,  PAINTER. 


“sixth  avenue  and  thirtieth 
street”:  JOHN  SLOAN,  PAINTER. 


“feeding  pigs”  :  GEORGE  b.  luks,  painter. 


“portrait  of 

ROBERT  HENRI, 


A  girl”  : 
PAINTER. 


FLAME  AND  PASSION 
DAVIES,  PAINTER. 
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quality  all  about  them,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  seeing 
the  truth,  and  then  expressing  it  according  to  their  individual  under¬ 
standing  of  it.” 

The  exhibition  of  the  American  artists,  whose  work  is  illustrated 
in  this  magazine,  seems  to  us  to  have  acquired  this  very  quality  which 
Mr.  Henri  considers  essential.  The  men  themselves  boast  no  special 
creed  for  their  work,  they  are  not  a  school.  As  one  of  them  said, 
they  “just  paint  the  way  they  see  things  every  day.”  Some  of  the 
paintings  at  this  little  exhibit  were  never  sent  to  the  Academy  and 
some  of  them  have  been  exhibited  in  the  deadly  association  of  popular 
Academic  pictures.  Neither  is  this  little  group  a  secession  from  the 
Academy,  because  Robert  Henri  is  an  Academy  member  and  Glackens 
an  associate.  There  is  no  “master”  among  them  and  no  following 
of  some  one  man’s  whimsicality.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
impossible  to  work  up  a  picturesque  background  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  just  an  opportunity  given  by  Mr.  Macbeth  to  afford  the  public 
the  chance  of  seeing  grouped  together  a  few  pictures  that  are  among 
the  best  things  this  country  has  to  show.  Nothing  of  great  interest 
to  the  ordinary  dealer  or  buyer,  but  of  vast  importance  to  American 
art,  which,  as  a  rule,  has  nothing  to  do  with  American  art  galleries. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  these  men  would  talk  about  a  “national  art.”  Some 
of  them  would  even  smile  if  you  asked  them  about  it.  They  are 
not  consciously  trying  to  create  a  new  art  for  a  country  that  needs 
one;  yet  they  are  every  one  of  them  (and  quite  a  number  of  others 
besides)  doing  the  kind  of  work  that  is  essentially  creative  and  abso¬ 
lutely  typical  of  our  own  racial  characteristics,  our  social  conditions 
and  our  widely  diversified  country. 

WHEN  the  Academy  from  year  to  year  closes  its  exhibitions 
against  the  work  of  any  of  these  eight  men,  her  excuse  is 
not  that  they  lack  inspiration  or  individuality  or  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  truth;  the  awful  accusation  is  that  they  are  not  academic. 
And  just  what  does  this  criticism  mean  ?  for  they  draw  well,  exception¬ 
ally  well,  witness  the  execution  of  Glackens  and  Henri.  If  they  are 
not  academic  in  technique,  what  does  Everett  Shinn’s  work  stand  for, 
or  Prendergast’s  ?  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  academic  in  color, 
there  are  truly  many  who  would  prefer  the  wizardry  of  Davies.  And 
in  just  what  academic  way  should  a  man  paint  human  life,  the  vital 
thrill  of  it,  the  thing  that  makes  for  ecstasy  or  tragedy,  that  creates 
civilization  or  destroys  it?  Perhaps,  though,  it  is  unacademic  to 
use  a  technique  suited  to  every  varying  subject  and  to  paint  with  the 
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biggest  emotional  quality  that  is  conceivable.  If  so,  then  these 
men  are  unacademic  as  Franz  Hals  was,  and  Velasquez  and  Millet; 
and  unacademic,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
and  the  Royal  Academy. 

And  yet  it  is  to  these  “unacademic”  men  (and  others  of  their 
class),  Childe  Hassam,  Lathrop,  Eugene  Higgins,  etc.,  and  to  the 
sculptors  who  are  working  out  on  our  plains  and  in  the  mountains, 
modeling  in  heroic  marble  and  miniature  bronze  the  restless  prog¬ 
ress,  the  humor,  the  audacity  of  the  people  and  the  times  that  are 
American,  that  America  must  turn  for  all  the  art  that  she  can  truly 
claim  as  her  own,  through  which  she  may  seek  to  prove  her  right 
to  the  immemorial  prerogative  of  all  nations. 


WHAT  A  WORK  OF  ART  OUGHT  TO  BE 

«  r  i  MIINGS  (in  a  picture)  must  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
j  brought  together  by  chance  or  for  a  purpose,  but  must  have 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  connection.  I  desire  that  the 
creations  which  I  depict  should  have  the  air  of  being  dedicated  to 
their  situation,  so  that  one  could  not  imagine  that  they  would  dream 
of  being  anything  else  than  what  they  are.  A  work  of  art  ought  to 
be  all  one  piece,  and  the  men  and  things  in  it  should  always  be  there 
for  a  reason.  ...  It  were  better  that  things  weakly  said  should 
not  be  said  at  all,  because  in  the  former  case  they  are  only,  as  it  were, 
deflowered  and  spoiled.  .  .  .  Beauty  does  not  consist  so  much 

in  the  things  represented,  as  in  the  need  one  has  had  of  expressing 
them;  and  this  need  it  is  which  creates  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  one  acquits  oneself  of  the  work.  One  may  say  that  everything 
is  beautiful  provided  the  thing  turns  up  in  its  own  proper  time  and 
in  its  own  place ;  and  contrariwise,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful  ar¬ 
riving  inappropriately.  .  .  .  Let  Apollo  be  Apollo,  and  Socrates 

Socrates.  WThich  is  the  more  beautiful,  a  straight  tree  or  a  crooked 
tree?  Whichever  is  most  in  place.  This,  then,  is  my  conclusion: 
The  beautiful  is  that  which  is  in  place.” 

Jean  Francois  Millet. 
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ENGLAND’S  FIELDS  ARE  GREEN 

ENGLAND’S  cliffs  are  white  like  milk, 

But  England’s  fields  are  green; 

The  grey  fogs  creep  across  the  moors, 

But  warm  suns  stand  between. 

And  not  so  far  from  London  Town  beyond  the  brimming  street 
A  thousand  little  summer  winds  are  singing  in  the  wheat. 

Red-lipped  poppies  stand  and  burn, 

The  hedges  are  aglow; 

The  daisies  climb  the  windy  hills 
Till  all  grow  white  like  snow. 

And  when  the  slim  pale  moon  slides  up  and  dreamy  night  is  near 
There’s  a  whisper  in  the  beaches  for  lonely  hearts  to  hear. 

Poppies  burn  in  Italy 

And  suns  grow  round  and  high; 

The  black  pines  of  Posilipo 
Are  gaunt  upon  the  sky — 

And  yet  I  know  an  English  elm  beside  an  English  lane 

That  calls  me  through  the  twilight  and  the  miles  of  misty  rain. 

Tell  me  why  the  meadow-lands 
Become  so  warm  in  June; 

Why  the  tangled  roses  breathe 
So  softly  to  the  moon; 

And  when  the  sunset  bars  come  down  to  pass  the  feet  of  day 
Why  the  singing  thrushes  slide  between  the  sprigs  of  May. 

Weary,  we  have  wandered  back — 

And  we  have  traveled  far — 

Above  the  storms  and  over  seas 
Gleamed  ever  one  bright  star — 

O,  England,  when  our  hearts  grow  cold  and  will  no  longer  roam, 
We  see  beyond  your  milk-white  cliffs  the  round  green  fields  of  home. 

Lloyd  Roberts. 
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EVANGELINE’S  TOWN,  WHERE  THE  ACA¬ 
DIAN  LOVERS  MET:  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  ROMANCE:  BY 
CAMPBELL  MACLEOD 

VAN GE LINE  is  to  the  imaginative  Acadian  or  “Ca¬ 
jun,”  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  more  than  a 
dream  maiden.  The  people  believe  she  lived  among 
them  many  years  ago  in  the  eden  of  Louisiana,  a  near 
and  dear  relative,  in  honor  of  whom  eight  out  of  ten 
girls  of  today  in  that  section  are  named — and  Gabri¬ 
els  are  quite  as  plentiful  among  the  village  youths. 
The  sad  story  of  this  Acadian  maiden  was  told  about  rude  hearth¬ 
stones  up  and  down  the  Bayou  Teche  long  before  Longfellow  immor¬ 
talized  it  in  his  sympathetic  love  poem.  Indeed,  the  youth  who  told 
the  story,  as  he  had  heard  it  at  home,  to  Longfellow,  is  still  living  in 
St.  Martinville  today.  Edward  Simon,  now  Judge  Simon,  one  of  the 
leading  jurists  of  Louisiana,  was  under  Mr.  Longfellow’s  instruction 
at  Harvard,  and  happened  one  day  to  tell  him  some  of  the  tales  that 
have  been  identified  with  the  Teche  country  since  it  was  first  settled 
by  its  different  bands  of  picturesque  adventurers.  Among  these  sto¬ 
ries,  that  of  Evangeline  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  poet 
professor.  From  the  same  source  he  heard  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  Louisiana  prairie  lands,  the  proper  stage  setting  for  a  legend  that 
offered  to  him  wide  scope  for  his  romantic  genius.  Judge  Simon, 
with  the  characteristic  modesty  of  the  true  Creole,  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined  to  write  the  story  of  this  friendship  with  his  instructor  or  to  give 
himself  any  prominence  as  being  the  true  inspiration  of  “Evangeline.” 

The  tale  that  Judge  Simon  told  Longfellow  was  the  one  he  had 
often  heard  from  “Cajun”  lips — the  maiden  in  the  case  being  called 
Emeline  Labiche,  and  her  lover,  Louis  Arceneaux.  After  the  despoil¬ 
ing  of  Grande  Pre,  Emeline  saw  Louis  wounded  and  borne  away  on  a 
strange  ship.  She  herself  drifted  to  Maryland  and  then  later  to  Louis¬ 
iana,  even  as  Longfellow  describes,  looking  for  her  lover.  At  last  she 
met  him  under  an  oak  that  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou  near 
St.  Martinville.  Because  of  her  gentleness  and  religious  devotion  she 
had  been  renamed  in  the  meantime  by  her  companions,  “Evan¬ 
geline,”  which  means  “  God’s  little  angel.”  They  still  tell,  the  old 
“Cajun”  grander  meres,  how  she  almost  died  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
lover  for  whom  she  had  sought  so  long. 

But  Louis,  the  story  goes,  “manlike,  had  forgotten  to  grieve,”  and 
when  Evangeline  ran  to  him,  calling  him  “beloved,”  his  face  went 
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white  with  anguish  as  he  confessed  his  unworthiness  and  told  her  his 
heart  now  belonged  to  another.  The  shock  unhinged  the  mind  of  the 
maiden,  and  although  she  lived  for  several  years  after  that,  she  always 
fancied  herself  still  a  girl  of  sixteen,  as  she  wandered  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  shining  bayou,  plucking  wild  flowers  and  talking  to 
herself  of  the  happy  day  when  she  should  find  Louis.  It  was  Judge 
Simon  who  described  to  Longfellow  the  eden  of  Louisiana  so  graph¬ 
ically  that  he  was  enabled  to  sketch  pen  pictures  of  it  with  a  fidelity 
that  makes  it  almost  unbelievable  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Techo, 
nor  known  the  charm  and  mystery  that  brood  over  the  prairie  lands 
of  Louisiana. 

St.  Martinville  today  repays  a  visit,  for  it  is  the  quaintest,  most 
picturesque  of  Louisiana’s  bayou  towns,  and,  strangely  enough,  not 
one  view  of  it  has  yet  found  a  place  on  a  souvenir  postal  card.  You 
may  buy  postals  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Atlantic  City  at  the  corner  drug 
store,  but  when  you  ask  if  they  haven’t  one  of  the  village  itself  the 
clerk  opens  wide  his  eyes  with  astonishment — the  chances  are  that  he 
is  a  stranger  himself  and  hasn’t  yet  been  told  the  lovely  old  town’s 
claims  to  distinction. 

THE  sleepy  little  train  reaches  St.  Martinville  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  you  put  foot  forth  on  the  platform  you 
are  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  small  negro  boys  beseeching  in 
execrable  French — for  everybody  in  the  place  speaks  French  and 
only  a  few  English — to  let  them  show  you  the  way  to  the  hotel,  to  let 
them  carry  your  bag,  to  let  them  hold  your  parasol,  to  please  “for 
Gawd’s  sake  give  them  a  nickel.”  Then  it  is  you  begin  to  realize  that 
this  is  Evangeline’s  town.  The  hotel  is  called  the  Evangeline  House, 
and  you  are  piloted  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  the  grave  of 
Evangeline  under  one  corner  of  the  church,  and  to  the  Evangeline 
oak,  under  which,  tradition  says,  the  meeting  between  the  sainted 
maiden  and  her  lover  took  place.  This  tree,  by  the  way,  looks  too 
recent  to  be  convincing,  but  the  difficulty  is  explained  by  the  legend 
that  the  original  tree  was  blown  down  and  that  this  one  sprang  from 
its  roots.  An  unpatriotic  citizen  last  year  trimmed  all  the  lower 
branches  away  because  it  interfered  with  his  view  of  the  people 
crossing  the  bridge  further  down  the  bayou ! 

The  land  lying  along  this  part  of  the  stream  has  been  bought  by 
the  Evangeline  Literary  Society  for  a  park  which  will  be  called,  of 
course,  the  Evangeline  Park.  At  this  point  the  bayou  is  so  narrow 
that  smokestacks  of  the  steamboats  sometimes  get  tangled  in  over- 
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hanging  trees  and  shrubbery.  Just  up  the  bank  rests  the  Evangeline 
Inn,  now  converted  into  a  convent.  It  is  a  quaint  old  building  and 
within  its  portals  many  distinguished  guests  have  been  entertained 
by  “Madame  Louise,”  the  fame  of  whose  omelettes  and  citron  pre¬ 
serves  has  gone  abroad.  Madame  has  many  grievances  against  the 
writing  profession.  She  almost  weeps  when  she  tells  how  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  misrepresented  her  hostelry.  “He  say,  dat  Mr. 
Warner,”  she  wrung  her  plump  hands  twenty  years  after  he  had  said 
it  in  helpless  wrath  at  him,  “zat  we  had  red  calico  curtains  for  doors, 
and  sanded  floors.  Observe  ze  magnificence  of  ze  portal,”  pointing 
to  a  really  handsome  old  entrance,  “and  only  ze  floors  of  ze  kitchen 
bare.” 

The  City  Hall  is  a  tiny  building  set  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  typi¬ 
cal  country  stores.  Before  these  is  a  long  rack  at  which  the  shoppers 
always  hitch  their  horses.  The  mansion  of  the  mayor  of  the  village 
quite  eclipses  all  the  other  residences  in  size  and  stateliness.  It  is  just 
opposite  the  first  opera  house  built  in  America.  And  next  to  that  is 
the  original  building  of  the  old  Fort  of  the  Attakapas. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  town  centers  about  the  old  church, 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  under  the  gentle  rule  of  Father 
Jean,  to  whom  a  beautiful  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  churchyard. 
The  priest’s  house  sits  dozing  away  the  years  in  a  quiet,  sun-flecked 
garden  nearby.  If  the  hour  is  near  five  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  see 
the  velvet-eyed  Creole  girls  and  the  madonna-faced  matrons  quietly 
taking  their  way  churchward.  And  here,  as  the  worshipers  slip  forth 
in  the  twilight  in  their  pale  pink  and  blue  frocks,  like  so  many  flowers 
of  the  field,  one  realizes  that  it  is  the  old-time  piety,  the  reverence  and 
childish  devotion  untouched  by  modern  unbelief  and  agnosticism. 

The  church  records  preserved  in  the  original  French  and  Spanish 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  embalm  many  a  romance,  many  a  story 
that  if  given  to  the  world  would  be  of  more  interest  even  than  the 
strange,  true  stories  that  have  come  to  light  in  Louisiana.  For  it  was 
in  and  about  St.  Martinville  that  Cable  collected  the  material  for  his 
wonderful  stories  of  Creole  life. 

THE  gentle  priest,  if  he  sees  you  are  a  stranger,  will  leave  his 
books  and  join  you,  that  he  may  point  out  Evangeline’s  grave. 
The  burying  ground  has  been  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bayou,  but  her  grave  has  been  left  untouched.  Peace  to  her  ashes  if 
she  rests  here,  or  wherever  she  may  rest !  Her  beauty,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  has  added  to  the  poetry  of  the  world — and  done  more. 
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It  has  so  permeated  the  Bayou  Teche  country  that  the  people  have 
embodied  it  in  their  lives.  To  them,  she  is  no  creature  of  a  poet’s 
dream,  but  a  true  maiden  of  their  race  immortalized  by  a  nature  of 
rare  fidelity.  Even  the  most  primitive  “Cajuns,”  far  up  the  beautiful 
Vermilion  Bayou,  who  weave  even  as  their  meres  and  grandes  meres 
did  in  Nova  Scotia,  call  the  products  of  their  looms  after  her.  They 
weave  Evangeline  spreads  and  blankets,  Evangeline  cloth  and  Evan¬ 
geline  portieres.  The  Evangeline  colors  have  come  to  be  recognized 
all  over  the  state — pale  blue  and  cream  and  white. 

But  St.  Martinville,  like  fair  Melrose,  to  be  properly  seen  must 
be  viewed  by  white  moonlight.  Then  like  a  veil  of  enchantment  falls 
an  atmosphere  of  old  world  charm — a  fairy-like  glamour  that  even  the 
tinkle  of  the  telephone  downstairs  fails  to  shatter.  Step  forth  from 
your  room  in  the  Evangeline  Hotel  to  the  tiny  balcony  that  overlooks 
the  winding  street.  What  by  day  seemed  commonplace  enough  takes 
on  a  peculiarly  appealing  beauty.  The  old  church  looms  up  in  the 
half  light  of  the  stars  and  moon,  a  structure  dignified,  protecting,  a 
refuge  from  the  world.  In  the  softened  light,  too,  the  features  of 
Father  Jean  gleam  with  special  benevolence.  Under  the  wistful 
beauty  of  the  slim  new  moon  and  the  heavy  fragrance  from  the  old- 
fashioned  rose  garden  below,  the  whole  picture  seems  to  melt  away 
into  a  world  of  unreality. 

Far  down  the  bayou  comes  the  faint  refrain  from  the  village  band, 
practising  rag  time  near  Evangeline’s  Oak.  Chattering  groups  of 
girls  go  by,  now  and  then  a  belated  countryman,  hurrying  his  horse 
homeward — and  never  a  word  of  English.  Across  the  way,  in  the 
quaint  old  house  whose  mistress  didn’t  understand  when  you  stopped 
to  ask  a  drink  of  water  earlier  in  the  day,  some  one  is  playing  on  an 
old  piano  a  jangling  French  dancing  school  waltz.  Then  a  chorus  of 
childish  voices  join  in  the  refrain,  and  the  group  of  little  ones  dance, 
with  the  effervescent  spirit  of  the  Parisian  infant,  a  ballet  original  and 
suggestive  of  the  days  when  St.  Martinville  was  “Le  Petit  Paris,”  the 
center  of  the  gay  French  Opera  crowd  that  summered  here  and  found 
in  the  aristocratic  and  highly  educated  families  of  the  neighborhood 
most  enthusiastic  patrons  and  subscribers.  And  so  Evangeline’s 
town  sinks  to  slumber. 
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CONCERNING  GHOST  BOUQUETS  AND 
THE  THINGS  OF  SHORTENING  DAYS:  BY 
GRACE  E.  WARD 

N  THE  Kingdom  of  the  Lone  Elm,  nothing  ever  comes 
rudely  or  abruptly.  There  is  always  the  warning, 
“Behold,  I  give  you  a  sign.”  A  while  ago,  a  very 
little  while,  it  seems,  there  was  a  single  scarlet  branch 
down  in  the  swamp  land,  an  accident,  a  freak,  we 
termed  it  euphemistically.  Then,  one  day — the  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  wall.  Red  fireballs  of  foliage 
burned  on  Temple  Hill,  and  even  through  a  drenching  rain,  mock 
sunshine  illumined  the  road,  pouring  down  from  the  pure  gold  leaves 
of  a  double  line  of  maples.  And  now  for  the  last  few  days,  bars  are 
down,  pastures  are  deserted  and  cows  are  browsing  sociably  in  mow¬ 
ings  close  to  houses.  Long  furrows  of  rich  black  loam,  the  fall 
plowing,  stretch  darkly  past  the  pallid  fluttering  pennants  of  the  few 
remaining  corn-shocks.  Something  has  filched  the  emerald  from 
the  fields,  covered  now  with  the  soft  bloom  of  bleached  grass-blades, 
not  as  yet  monotonously  dry  and  sere. 

We  cross  the  stubble,  almost  treading  before  we  know  it  on  a 
wee  nest  resting  tipsily  on  the  very  ground  itself,  a  slack  abode  hastily 
thrown  together,  already  disintegrating,  and,  of  course,  tenantless. 
We  turn  it  over  gently  with  the  foot,  reflecting  upon  the  shallow 
little  slipshod,  shiftless  thing,  and  pass  it  by.  As  we  look  up  from 
our  meditations  we  are  suddenly  aware  that  there  is  growing  upon 
the  land  an  astonishing  bareness  and  openness.  Stone  walls,  more 
than  ever  manifest,  emphasize  boundary  lines.  Shorn  of  all  its 
drapery  of  vines,  the  watering  trough  seems  to  poke  its  practical 
self  farther  into  the  road  than  usual,  conspicuously  black  and  ugly. 
Houses  jump  out  from  the  landscape  where  earlier  in  the  year  we 
should  hardly  have  suspected  a  habitation.  In  this  clarifying  open¬ 
ness,  distances,  too,  seem  to  have  altered.  There  is  no  path  or  road 
where  we  walk  and  do  not  feel  that  we  are  conspicuous,  that  some¬ 
body,  from  somewhere,  is  looking  at  us. 

We  walk  upon  a  thick  matting  of  fallen  leaves,  leaves  of  every 
design  and  hue,  mottled  and  streaked,  dull  and  ashy,  yellow,  red, 
russet,  wine-colored,  light  scarlet,  tan,  and  cardinal — a  royal  waste 
of  color.  In  the  hollow,  westward,  where  the  last  leaves  have  already 
dropped,  naked  dead-gray  branches  of  the  deciduous  growth  give 
a  smoky  appearance  to  the  valley.  The  mill  pond  is  leaden,  dully 
reflecting  the  lifeless  brown  trees  around  its  edge.  Cardinal  flowers 
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•'THE  BIG,  OLD-FASHIONED  GINGER-JAR  IN  THE 
LIVING  ROOM,  FILLED  WITH  A  MIXTURE  OF 
LAUREL  AND  ALDER-BERRIES,  WILL  MAKE  GLORI¬ 
OUS  A  CERTAIN  CORNER  FOR  MANY  A  WINTER 
DAY,  AND  THE  SAME  CHEERFUL  BERRIES  WITH 
PLUMES  OF  PINE  WILL  MAKE  A  GREETING  BOU¬ 
QUET  FOR  THE  HALL.” 


“the  whim  seizes  us  to  gather  a  ghost- 

BOUOUET  ANI)  IN  A  TRICE  SHADES  OF  THE 
GOLDENRODS,  THE  ASTERS,  THE  HAWK-WEEDS, 
THE  THIMBLE-WEED,  AND  THE  STARRY  LIFE-EVER¬ 
LASTING  OFFER  THEMSELVES  AS  CANDIDATES.” 
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no  longer  fringe  its  banks  with  tongues  of  fire — it  is  a  vale  of  misery. 
Here  on  the  heights,  leaves  yet  cling  to  partially  denuded  branches; 
no  more  vivid  scarlet  and  gold,  however,  things  have  sobered  down 
to  soft  maroons,  bronze,  and  tones  of  burnished  copper.  The  chest¬ 
nuts  and  the  oaks  show  no  willingness  to  part  with  their  foliage,  but 
the^  leaves  flutter  there  like  little  tough  bits  of  leather  thoroughly 
tanned  by  the  winds  and  frosts.  We  cannot  resist  the  gloss  of  the 
big  fat  acorns,  and  as  we  pick  them  up,  the  glint  of  a  bright  little  eye, 
the  frisk  of  a  red  tail,  and  the  swift  hurrying  scratch  of  little  paws^in 
impetuous  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  trunk  assure  us  that  the 
squirrels  too  have  an  eye  to  the  harvest. 

THE  sky  is  clear,  but  for  a  broad  belt  just  above  the  horizon, 
dark  blue  clouds  with  long,  sharp,  straight,  uncompromising 
edges.  The  wind  is  straight  out  of  the  north,  piercing  and 
keen.  There  is  a  sting  in  the  air.  Every  few  seconds,  aUeaf  weighs 
anchor  and  sets  sail  upon  an  adventurous  course  earthward.  You 
can  hear  the  sharp  little  tap — tap — tap — of  more  leaves  striking*upon 
one  another  in  their  fall.  They  sift  into  every  crack  and  corner  in 
the  rocks,  every  hollow  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  trees. 

The  aging  of  the  year,  even  as  our  own,  brings  a  keener  sense  of 
values.  With  the  depreciation  of  color  values  in  the  last  few  days, 
outline  values  have  risen  fifty  per  cent.,  so  that  the  craftsmanship 
of  Nature  is  never  more  apparent  than  now,  in  the  architecture  of 
the  trees  and  the  infinite  interlacing  of  twigs  etched  upon  a  blue  sky. 

Here  and  there,  in  a  crotch  of  the  branches,  little  dark  wads  show 
conspicuously  against  the  sky-background,  the  craftsmanship  of 
feathered  architects.  There,  out  of  reach  but  in  plain  sight,  is  the 
dainty  structure  of  a  red-eyed  vireo’s  nest,  which  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  had  failed  to  discover  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  nesting 
season.  It  is  pendant  from  a  forked  branch,  firmly  attached  to  a 
twig  on  each  side,  round  and  well  knit,  though  not  firmly,  and  dotted 
on  the  outside  with  trimmings  of  white  plant-down. 

From  the  outermost  branches  of  the  next  tree  swings  the  hanging 
nest  of  the  oriole  whose  favorite  perch  for  matins  and  vespers  was 
the  dead  branch  of  the  maple  opposite  the  house. 

No  longer,  of  course,  are  there  any  bird-notes  that  can  be  termed 
songs,  only  sharp-voiced  calls  now  and  then.  Jays  shriek,  scold,  and 
expostulate.  The  sharp,  short  “tweet”  of  an  excited  robin  rings 
far  different  from  his  spring  carol.  In  the  corn  stubble,  one  pompous 
crow  struts  up  and  down  delivering  occasional  harsh  gutturals. 
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Not  only  in  the  tall  trees  but  also  in  the  lower  growth  of  shrubbery 
by  the  roadside,  empty  nests  confront  us  in  such  open  and  even  rashly 
improvident  places  that  we  are  humiliated  by  a  sense  of  our  own 
stupidity  in  overlooking  them  heretofore.  To  investigate  the  neat 
little  cup-shaped  home  of  a  redstart  brood,  fastened  to  a  sumac 
bush  ridiculously  near  the  road,  we  cross  the  gutter,  all  innocent  of 
the  commotion  we  are  to  raise.  Instantly  a  cloud  of  flying  plant- 
down  wdiirls  around  us,  released  from  innumerable  stalks  by 
the  jar  of  our  step  or  contact  with  our  clothing.  Indeed,  we  emerge 
well  covered,  in  veritable  Santa  Claus  trimmings. 

All  along  the  wayside,  shadowy  replicas  of  brilliant  blossoms 
make  a  ghostly  parade  as  of  all  the  departed  spirits  of  summer  flowers. 
Soft,  round  pompons  of  fuzz,  nebulous  whorls  of  down,  fantastic 
fringes  and  dainty  tassels,  are  contrasted  with  the  Van  Dyke  brown 
of  the  small  brittle  alder-cones,  and  the  stiff  formal  steeples  of  the 
hardhack,  cinnamon  brown. 

THE  whim  seizes  us  to  gather  a  ghost-bouquet  and  in  a  trice 
shades  of  the  goldenrods,  the  asters,  the  hawk-weeds,  the 
thimble-weed,  and  the  starry  life-everlasting  offer  themselves 
as  candidates. 

Not  by  any  means,  however,  is  everything  dead  and  colorless. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  house  should  lack  decoration  even  though 
we  cannot  afford  hot-house  flowers.  The  witch-hazel’s  leafless  stalks 
are  feathery  with  yellow  bloom.  Pale  blue,  pebbly-coated  bay- 
berries,  thickly  clustered,  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots  The  oval  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel  are  green  and 
glossy,  and  the  naked  stems  of  the  so-called  black  alder,  really  the 
ilex,  are  ablaze  with  scarlet  berries.  The  big,  old-fashioned  ginger- 
jar  in  the  living  room,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  laurel  and  alder-berries, 
will  make  glorious  a  certain  corner  for  many  a  winter  day,  and  the 
same  cheerful  berries  with  plumes  of  pine  will  make  a  greeting 
bouquet  for  the  hall. 

But  dear,  dear!  Can  we  get  the  berries?  “Water,  water,  every¬ 
where!”  Everywhere  is  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Small  rills  and 
fair-sized  torrents  tumble  along  down  from  the  heights  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  humble  little  stream  that  was  wont  in  summer 
days  to  creep  modestly  along,  screened  by  rank  alders  except  for  an 
occasional  gap  at  a  ford.  Now,  the  little  brook  is  no  more,  and  the 
whole  meadow  is  one  broad  blue  lake,  as  if  some  giant,  stalking  over, 
had  lost  a  great  sapphire  solitaire  from  his  ring.  But  farther  on, 
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perched  precariously  on  the  last  tuft  of  solid  turf  and  aided  by  the 
crook  of  a  cane-handle,  we  manage  to  acquire  the  gay  branches. 
True,  we  are  almost  precipitated  into  the  water  at  the  critical  moment 
of  our  angling,  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle  unpleasantly  close. 

The  cry  of  hounds  comes,  borne  upon  autumn  winds.  Over  the 
knoll,  a  figure  all  in  russet  browns  moves  into  silhouette  against  the 
skyline.  He  brings  the  warmth  of  life,  action,  companionship,  into 
the  landscape.  It  is  the  hunter,  in  loose  baggy  clothes  and  heavy 
boots,  with  sagging  game-bag  and  rifle  at  trail.  He  takes  his  bear¬ 
ings,  sights  the  Lone  Elm,  and  strikes  off  into  a  belt  of  pines.  Run, 
little  hare!  Make  off,  Sir  Fox!  There  is  one  on  the  trail. 

We  stroll  into  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  where  the  keen  nip  of  the 
wind  is  softened  and  warm  brown  needles,  just  as  if  in  summer,  send 
out  a  soothing  fragrance.  Feathery  green  sprays  move  in  the  breeze. 
Scraps  of  blue  sky  show  through,  and  we  pace  those  aisles  of  dusky 
light  with  a  peaceful  consciousness  of  being  in  some  sanctuary, 
some  place  of  refuge.  It  might  really  be  July. 

Up  in  that  tall  pine  is  lodged  a  bristly  bunch  of  heterogeneous 
materials.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  even  neatness.  Its 
only  excuse  for  being  is  that  last  spring  Monsieur  the  Crow  reared 
there  a  brood  of  uncouth,  coarse-voiced  brawlers,  and  they  will  be 
among  the  few  braves  that  will  bivouac  in  the  pines  this  winter. 
This  moment,  among  the  green  low-flung  branches  of  young  pines, 
begin  swift,  stealthy  flights  of  dusky  pinions.  From  every  tree  they 
come,  by  threes,  by  fives,  by  sevens,  and  presently  overhead  sound 
the  fierce  anathemas  and  ribald  jeers  of  a  thousand  crows  indignant 
at  our  presence. 

We  cannot  walk  here  many  times  more  this  season.  It  is  dis¬ 
heartening  to  feel  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  pass  this  way,  the 
last  time  we  see  the  mountain  without  a  cap  of  snow. 

We  emerge  into  the  open  again.  The  broad  pink  sun  rests  upon 
the  horizon  line,  diffusing  a  pinkish  purple  glow  through  the  misty 
haze  fast  rising  in  the  November  afternoon.  Long  smoky  clouds 
streak  the  western  sky,  turning  lurid  crimson  on  the  edges. 

We  give  a  little  shiver,  hug  our  armful  of  woodland  treasures 
closer,  and  scamper  for  the  open  hearth  fire. 

Later,  in  the  midnight  hours,  with  thrilling  blood  we  waken 
suddenly  to  a  strange  weird  call — “Honk — honk — honk!”  There 
they  go — the  wild  geese  in  trailing,  shadowy  flight,  and  in  the  morning 
—the  mountain  is  white. 
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THE  TRANSPLANTING  OF  ANN  YOUNG:  A 
STORY:  BY  LUCRETIA  D.  CLAPP 

AM  THE  Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  The  min¬ 
ister’s  voice  in  solemnly  rising  inflections  came 
through  the  open  window.  It  was  an  afternoon 
in  early  summer.  Long  pulsating  lines  of  heat 
beat  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  on  the  dusty  road 
and  the  dry  fields.  The  flowers  in  the  small 
square  front  yard  and  the  lilac  bush  by  the  gate 
showed  gray  with  dust.  The  whir  of  locusts  and  the  drowsy  drone 
of  bees  filled  the  sleepy  silence. 

“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  Amelia  Young  sitting 
in  the  front  room  in  her  place  among  the  mourners  looked  about  her 
at  the  assembled  company.  She  sat  very  straight  and  stiff  in  her  plain¬ 
fitting  black  dress.  The  minister’s  voice  in  its  irritating  monotone 
came  to  her  as  from  afar.  With  a  strange  sense  of  detachment  she 
tried  to  bring  herself  to  realize  that  the  still  form  lying  before  her  in 
all  the  insignia  of  death  was  her  father,  and  that  this  was  her  father’s 
funeral  sermon;  his  just  due  and  tribute  after  years  of  homely  toil. 

The  room  smelt  damp  and  musty.  The  two  north  windows  had 
been  thrown  open  to  admit  the  light  and  each  object  in  the  room 
took  on  a  startling  familiarity.  There  was  a  marble-topped  table 
between  the  windows.  It  had  a  bead  mat  on  it  and  a  lamp.  There 
was  a  china  card-basket  and  two  books  bound  in  red  and  blue. 
Amelia  found  herself  trying  to  read  their  titles,  although  she  knew 
them  by  heart.  On  a  shelf  with  a  lambrequin  were  tall  red  and 
white  vases.  They  held  bunches  of  dried  grasses.  There  were  some 
small  shells  on  the  shelf  and  a  string  of  gilded  cones.  Over  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  was  a  huge  conch  shell.  Amelia  remembered 
the  few  rare  occasions  of  her  childhood  when  the  best  room  had  been 
opened  and  she  had  been  allowed  to  hold  the  shell  to  her  ear.  Even 
now  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea.  There  were  some  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  portraits  of  her  mother’s  people,  and  one,  a  picture  of 
her  father  as  a  young  man. 

Amelia’s  eyes  rested  on  each  of  her  relatives  in  turn.  Aunt 
Maria  and  Uncle  John  and  their  two  children  sat  together  on  the  hair¬ 
cloth  sofa.  They  had  driven  over  that  morning.  Aunt  Maria  was 
crying  softly.  Uncle  John  shifted  his  feet  now  and  then  uncom¬ 
fortably,  and  with  a  curious  sound  that  made  itself  fearfully  felt  in 
the  somber  silence.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cornfield  to  the 
west  of  the  house.  Men  might  come  and  men  might  go,  but  the 
question  of  crops  remained  ever  uppermost. 
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Cousin  Delia  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Every  now 
and  then  she  drew  out  her  handkerchief  and  gave  a  furtive  dab  at 
her  eyes,  but  for  the  most  part  she  busied  herself  with  looking  about 
her.  A  gleam  of  sunshine,  quivering  across  the  carpet,  rested  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  marble-topped  table;  it  caught  and  held  a  few  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  in  its  radiance.  Cousin  Delia  watched  it  until  she  knew 
Amelia  had  seen  her  steady  gaze  and  knew  on  just  what  it  rested. 

Amelia  did  not  cry.  She  sat  very  erect  in  her  straight  chair. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  her  lips  were  drawn  tightly  together.  She 
was  a  tall,  spare  woman.  She  had  light  blue  eyes  and  her  hair,  of  a 
light  indeterminate  brown,  was  drawn  tightly  back  from  a  broad, 
high  forehead.  She  had  her  father’s  plain  features. 

Old  Mrs.  Young  in  her  black  dress  and  her  black  cotton  gloves 
sat  next  to  her  daughter.  She  was  a  little  woman  with  thinly  parted 
gray  hair.  She  cried  continually  until  her  face  was  red  and  swollen, 
bhe  made  no  movement.  Once  she  cried  out  aloud.  Amelia  looked 
sternly  up  at  her.  After  that  she  cried  quietly  into  her  handkerchief. 

The  afternoon  was  very  warm.  The  grass  in  the  front  yard 
seemed  to  shrivel  and  shrink  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun.  There 
was  a  round  shell-bordered  bed  of  clove  pinks  and  their  spicy  frag¬ 
rance  floated  in  through  the  windows.  The  yard  sloped  a  little  down 
to  the  gate.  Just  outside  there  was  a  long  row  of  buggies. 

Amelia  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  glancing  mote  of  sunlight. 
Only  once  did  her  glance  rest  on  the  long  black  coffin  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Then  she  seemed  to  see  instead  her  father’s  gaunt,  thin 
figure  as  he  lay  in  bed  that  last  day.  His  face  showed  a  yellow  pallor 
against  the  pillows.  Amelia  sat  beside  the  bed  crocheting  some 
coarse  lace.  The  habit  of  work  was  too  strong  upon  her  to  be  laid 
aside  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Mrs.  Young  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Her  little  thin  body  shook  in  an  agony  of  sobs  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  repress.  Some  medicine  bottles  and  a  glass 
covered  over  with  an  envelope  and  a  spoon  stood  on  the  dresser. 
Out  of  doors  the  rays  of  sunlight  lay  long  and  level  across  the  summer 
fields.  Now  and  then  a  bird  shadow  darkened  the  window.  The 
smell  of  the  pinks  was  sweet  and  spicy. 

Ephraim’s  eyes  moved  restlessly  back  and  forth  from  his  daughter’s 
calm  face  to  his  wife’s  quivering  one.  His  long  fingers  plucked  at 
the  coverlet  nervously.  When  he  spoke  the  words  came  with  an 
effort. 

“The  old  place  ’ll  hev  to  go,”  he  began,  “’nless - ”  He  paused 

a  moment.  “I’ve  kinder  ben  lettin’  the  payments  slide  a  little,  lately. 
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Didn’t  seem  like  there  was  much  use.  I  seen  Andrew  one  day  an’ 
he  said  ’twas  all  right.  He  said  as  how  it  wouldn’t  make  much  dif- 
f’runce  anyway.  I  knowed  right  along  ’twould  be  all  right  some 
day  ’tween  him  and  ’Melia.”  A  spasm  of  coughing  seized  the  old 
man.  Amelia,  her  lips  strangely  set,  rose  and  poured  out  some 
medicine.  Mrs.  Young’s  sobs  broke  out  afresh.  The  paroxysm 
of  coughing  past,  Ephraim  tried  to  speak  again. 

“You  an’  Andrew,”  he  began,  “hed  better,”  the  words  seemed 

torn  from  his  throat,  “you  an’  Andrew - 1  allays  knowed  ’twould 

be  all  right.”  His  voice  trailed  into  silence  as  he  sank  back  on  his 
pillows.  The  room  was  hot  and  still.  Suddenly  a  shudder  passed 
over  the  old  man.  It  was  only  an  instant,  then  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Ephraim  Young  lay  rigid  beneath  the  bedclothes. 

Ephraim  Young  died  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  through 
his  daughter  Amelia  his  failures  and  shortcomings  would  be  set  right. 
The  place  had  belonged  to  his  wife  and  to  her  father  before  ner. 
Her  children  had  been  born  and  had  died  there.  Amelia  was  the 
only  one  left  of  a  large  family.  Ephraim  Young  was  a  good  man, 
but  he  lacked  initiative.  The  first  few  years  he  had  managed  the 
place  successfully.  Then  came  a  year  of  failure.  The  one  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  not  much  better.  Where  another  man  would  have  forced 
a  rich  yield,  Ephraim  succeeded  in  getting  but  a  mere  living;  where 
another  man  would  have  ventured  ahead,  Ephraim  held  back. 

The  place  was  badly  run  down.  Then  Old  Hiram  Vane,  Andrew’s 
father,  whose  broad  yielding  acres  touched  those  of  the  Youngs  on  the 
left,  offered  to  take  the  farm.  The  years  went  on,  Ephraim  meeting 
the  payments  as  best  he  could.  Hiram  died  and  the  place  fell  into 
Andrew’s  hands.  For  years  Andrew  Vane  had  been  in  love  with 
Amelia  Young.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  man;  mild-mannered, 
with  blue  eyes  and  features  almost  as  delicate  as  a  girl’s.  People 
wondered  what  he  could  see  in  Amelia  Young  with  her  plain  features 
and  her  still  plainer  figure.  He  was  considerably  younger  than  she. 

Ephraim  had  carefully  concealed  from  his  wife  and  daughter 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair  of  the  farm.  To  the  younger  woman,  the 
truth  when  it  did  come  had  all  the  force  of  a  double  blow.  Calm  in 
her  pride  but  with  white  lips,  Amelia  had  given  Andrew  Vane  his 
dismissal  one  summer  night  long  ago.  There  were  pale  stars  in  a 
still  paler  sky  and  the  scent  of  the  pinks  in  the  front  yard  was  very 
sweet. 

Today,  as  Amelia  sat  listening  to  the  monotonous  drone  of  the 
minister’s  voice,  while  the  sunlight  of  the  June  day  crept  across  the 
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faded  carpet  in  rays  of  burnished  gold,  while  the  fields  and  meadows 
of  her  childhood’s  home  rolled  away  from  her  on  either  side  bound 
by  a  low  line  of  softly  shadowed  hills,  something  of  the  simplicity 
and  the  pathos  of  that  faith  in  which  her  father  had  died  content, 
touched  her  heart,  yet  had  no  power  to  pierce  the  shell  of  her  New 
England  pride. 

With  that  forgetfulness  of  all  save  good  which  is  death’s  legacy 
to  the  living,  poor  old  Mrs.  Young,  her  little,  bent  body  shaken  with 
grief,  looked  up  every  now  and  then  into  her  daughter’s  face.  She 
clung  tightly  to  Amelia’s  arm  as  they  passed  out  of  the  house.  In 
the  front  yard  was  a  group  of  men  in  their  Sunday  black  clothes, 
friends  and  neighbors  Amelia  had  known  from  her  childhood.  An¬ 
drew  Vane  was  among  them.  Cousin  Delia,  walking  just  behind, 
looked  sharply  at  Amelia.  The  latter,  though  she  did  not  turn  her 
head,  knew  that  Andrew  Vane  was  looking  at  her.  She  noted  his 
stooped  shoulders  and  the  dust  of  his  unbrushed  Sunday  coat. 

On  their  return  home  from  the  cemetery  Amelia  went  straight 
upstairs  and  took  off  her  black  dress.  Then  she  set  about  getting 
supper.  Her  mother  sat  in  the  front  room  with  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Maria  and  Cousin  Delia.  There  was  a  long,  painfully  empty  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Cousin  Delia’s  voice  suddenly  clipped 
the  silence.  “Wan’t  that  Andrew  Vane  I  see  out  in  the  yard  this 
afternoon?  Seems  to  me  he  looked  kind  o’  peaked.”  She  leaned 
forward.  She  had  a  small,  thin  face  and  little  piercing  black  eyes. 
“I  allays  had  an  idea  there  was  somethin’  ’tween  him  an’  ’Melia.” 
She  looked  sharply  at  Ann.  Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Amelia 
came  into  the  room. 

After  the  early  supper  Cousin  Delia  and  Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle 
John  started  on  their  long  homeward  drive.  Amelia  and  her  mother 
stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  them  until  they  drove  out  of  sight. 
Then  they  went  back  into  the  house  and  sat  down  together  in  the 
empty  sitting  room. 

The  day  was  slowly  hushing  into  silence.  The  sun  sank  in  a 
yellow  glory  behind  the  purple  hills.  Across  the  fields  the  shadows 
wheeled  and  lengthened.  A  belated  butterfly,  resting  in  its  flight, 
poised  an  instant  on  the  window  sill,  its  delicate  wings  outspread. 
Over  on  his  own  porch  Andrew  Vane  sat  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  night.  The  rings  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  floated  slowly  upward. 

For  a  long  time  Amelia  and  her  mother  sat  together  in  silence  and 
strange  reserve,  until  the  darkness  gathered  and  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one.  Then  they  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
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The  next  morning  Amelia  rose  at  the  usual  time.  The  very 
relentlessness,  the  utter  inevitableness  of  death  shows  itself  in  the  fact 
that  we  pause  in  our  busy  lives  only  for  an  instant  at  its  threshold 
before  we  take  up  once  more  the  shuttle  and  the  threads  and  begin 
again  where  we  left  off.  Amelia  slept  with  her  mother.  The  old 
woman  watched  her  furtively  from  the  bed,  as  she  dressed  in  the  early 
morning  light.  The  younger  woman’s  face  wore  a  look  of  settled 
resolve.  She  finished  dressing  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
set  about  getting  breakfast. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  cool.  The  dew  lay  heavy  and  each  separate 
blade  of  grass  glittered  in  the  sunlight  like  a  tiny  jeweled  sword. 
There  was  a  sudden  step  on  the  porch,  a  shadow  crossed  the  kitchen 
window  and  the  next  moment  Andrew  Vane  stepped  across  the 
threshold.  He  went  straight  up  to  Amelia.  His  face,  in  spite  of  the 
gray  about  the  temples,  still  retained  something  of  its  boyishness. 
He  looked  as  he  had  looked  that  night  long  ago  out  under  the  stars. 
He  began  to  speak  hurriedly.  “I  came  to  tell  you,  ’Melia,  that  I 
want  you  should  stay  on  in  the  old  house,  jest  the  same,  you  an’ 
your  mother.  It  ain’t  goin’  to  make  one  mite  o’  diff’runce.  I - ” 

He  got  no  farther.  Amelia  turned  on  him  almost  fiercely.  The 
dish  she  held  in  her  hands  trembled.  “You  needn’t  say  another 
word,  Andrew  Vane.  D’ye  think  I’d  stay  on  in  this  house  when  it 
an’  everything  in  it  belongs  to  you  ?  I  want  nothin’  that  ain’t  my  own 
by  rights.  This  place  is  yours  an’  you’re  goin’  to  hev  it.  I  guess 
’twon’t  take  mother  an’  me  long  to  git  our  things  ready.  I  couldn’t 
never  pay  up  to  you  ef  I  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone.  The  place 
is  yours,  Andrew  Vane,  an’  you  can  hev  it.” 

Amelia  finished  speaking  and  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
breakfast.  Andrew  Vane  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
he  crossed  the  room  and  went  out  again  into  the  early  morning. 

Amelia  was  mixing  something  in  a  yellow  bowl  when  her  mother 
came  downstairs.  “What  be  you  doin’,  ’Melia?”  “I  thought  I’d 
jest  stir  up  some  cake.”  The  old  woman  looked  at  her  sharply. 
She  sat  down  to  the  table,  but  ate  scarcely  anything  for  breakfast. 
Afterward  she  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  by  the  kitchen  window.  She 
watched  Amelia  when  she  thought  the  latter  did  not  see  her.  “  What 
be  you  stirrin’  up  the  cake  for,  ’Melia  ?” 

“I  thought  mebbe  we’d  better  hev  a  little  in  the  house.” 

Old  Mrs.  Young  was  silent  a  few  moments.  Then  she  spoke 
again  timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  “  What  be 
you  goin’  to  do,  ’Melia  ?” 
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“What  am  I  goin’  to  do?”  Amelia  turned  and  looked  at  her 
mother.  “Well,  I  guess  there  ain’t  but  one  thing  to  do  as  I  kin  see. 
D’ye  s’pose  I’m  goin’  on  livin’  in  a  place  thet  don’t  belong  to  me? 
We’re  goin’  away,  you  an’  me.  We’re  goin’  off  to  another  town. 
We’ll  take  the  money  thet’s  in  the  bank.  ’Taint  much,  but  I  reckon 
it’ll  keep  us  ’bout  as  long  there  as  ’twill  here.  Then  I’m  goin’  to  do 
some  o’  thet  knitted  lace.” 

Amelia  spoke  rapidly.  She  scarcely  paused  to  take  breath.  The 
old  woman  looked  up  at  her  with  a  pitiful  shrinking.  “  Oh,  ’Melia,  I 
can’t  never  go.  I  can’t  never  go,  nohow.” 

“Now  mother,  there  ain’t  no  use  o’  you’re  goin’  on  so.  We’ve 
got  to  go,  an’  we’re  a-goin’.”  Amelia’s  face  was  grim.  She  did  not 
look  at  her  mother. 

“When  be  we  goin’,  ’Melia?” 

“  We’re  goin’  jest  as  soon  as  I  kin  git  ready.  Tomorrow,  mebbe.” 

“Oh,  ’Melia,  I  can’t  never  go.”  The  old  woman  rocked  back  and 
forth.  The  morning  sunlight  filtered  through  the  kitchen  window 
and  on  the  pots  of  red  geraniums  on  the  sill.  The  far  fields  were 
flooded  with  the  warm  light.  “Ef — ef  you  only  felt  it  to  marry 

Andrew  Vane,  ’Melia - ”  Ann  Young  began,  then  she  fairly  shrank 

before  the  look  in  Amelia’s  eyes. 

“Now,  mother,  you  jest  see  here.  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  hear  one  word. 
I  don’t  want  Andrew  Vane  an’  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  hev  him  neither. 
There  ain’t  no  use  o’  you’re  sayin’  anythin’  more  ’bout  it.  D’ye 
think  I’m  goin’  to  be  beholden  to  any  man  ?” 

The  old  woman  did  not  speak  again.  Amelia  went  about  her 
work  swiftly  and  silently  .^She  had  a  man’s  strength  in  her  thin  arms 
and  narrow  shoulders.  At  noon  she  set  out  a  lunch  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Mrs.  Young  did  not  eat  anything.  Amelia  drank  her  tea 
and  ate  her  bread  in  silence.  In  the  afternoon  she  gathered  together 
the  few  things  they  were  to  take  with  them.  Her  mother  followed 
her  from  room  to  room.  She  cried  now  and  then  pitifully.  “Oh, 
’Melia,  I  can’t  never  go.  I  can’t  never  go,  nohow.”  She  repeated 
the  words  over  and  over  like  a  little  child.  “Ain’t  you  goin’  to  take 
none  o’  the  furniture,  ’Melia  ?  Ain’t  I  goin’  to  hev  my  rockin’  chair  ?” 
“No,  I  ain’t.” 

“What’s  goin’  to  become  o’  all  them  portraits  in  the  parlor? 
Your  father’s,  too.  I  can’t  go,  ’Melia.  I  can’t  go.  I  ain’t  never  ben 
to  any  other  place.”  Her  voice  had  grown  sharply  querulous. 

Amelia  did  not  speak.  She  went  about  her  work  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  known  beforehand  just  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
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afternoon  was  soft  and  brilliant.  The  birds,  building  their  nests 
in  the  eaves  of  the  old  house,  flew  back  and  forth  with  sharp  twitter¬ 
ings.  Across  the  way  a  man’s  figure  moved  back  and  forth  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  It  was  Andrew  Vane  at  work  in  his  fields.  When  the  after¬ 
noon  drew  to  its  close,  their  few  belongings  stood  packed  and  ready. 
Neither  woman  ate  any  supper.  They  sat  together  in  the  sitting 
room  and  watched  the  sunset  linger  on  the  hills.  It  was  still  early 
when  they  went  to  bed. 

Once,  during  the  night,  Amelia,  lying  with  wide-open  eyes,  heard 
her  mother’s  voice  in  its  childish  repetition,  “I  can’t  never  go.  Oh,. 
’Melia,  1  can’t  never  go.” 

In  the  gray  dawn  the  two  women  arose.  Ann  Young’s  old  fingers 
shook  as  she  dressed  herself.  After  breakfast  Amelia  washed  up 
the  dishes  and  packed  them  away  with  the  rest  of  the  things.  Then 
she  put  on  her  hat  and  sat  down  to  wait.  The  gray  mist  lifted  slowly 
from  the  fields.  In  the  front  yard  the  clove  pinks  hung  heavy  with 
dew.  The  color  trembled  on  the  hills. 

Ann  Young  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  by  the  kitchen  window.  She 
had  on  her  best  black  dress  and  bonnet  and  a  little  shawl  pinned 
about  her  shoulders.  She  rocked  back  and  forth  holding  her  cotton 
gloves  tightly  in  one  hand. 

“You’d  better  set  right  here,  ’till  I  come  back,  mother.”  Amelia 
rose.  “I’m  a-goin’  down  to  see  about  a  wagon.  We’ll  go  jest  ’s. 
soon  as  I  git  back.  You’d  better  jest  set  still.” 

Amelia  was  gone  longer  than  she  expected.  She  hurried  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  dusty  road  and  came  in  sight  of  the  old  home. 
The  smell  of  the  pinks  reached  her,  sweet  and  pungent  in  the  soft 
morning  air.  She  went  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  room  had  the 
strange  stillness  that  the  absence  of  a  human  presence  always  lends. 
The  rocking  chair  beside  the  window  was  empty. 

“Mother,”  she  called.  There  was  no  answer.  She  went  on  to 
the  front  parlor.  As  she  opened  the  door  the  damp,  musty  air  struck 
her  as  with  a  chill.  “Mother,”  she  called  again,  sharply.  In  the 
silence  her  father’s  portrait  and  those  of  her  mother’s  family  stared 
down  at  her  from  the  walls.  She  closed  the  door  and  went  on  up¬ 
stairs.  One  by  one  she  went  through  the  empty  rooms.  Then  she 
came  downstairs  again  and  out  into  the  kitchen.  A  wagon  had 
driven  up  to  the  door  and  stopped.  Amelia  went  out  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  on.  She  went  back  and  forth  across  the  yard  calling 
in  a  high  shrill  voice  that  carried  far  across  the  fields.  Andrew 
Vane  hoeing  in  his  garden  paused  a  moment. 
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It  was  almost  an  hour  before  she  went  into  the  house.  The  still¬ 
ness  seemed  to  flaunt  itself  in  her  face.  She  sat  down  in  her  mother’s 
chair  beside  the  window.  The  sunlight  quivered  across  the  sill 
and  on  the  pots  of  red  geraniums.  She  had  not  stopped  to  take  off 
her  hat  and  she  still  sat  with  it  on.  Her  tall  figure  was  sharply  erect. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  and  higher.  Long  bars  of  light  lay 
across  the  floor.  The  kitchen  stove  stood  black  and  cold.  At  noon 
Amelia  arose  and  went  out  once  more  into  the  yard.  “Mother, 
mother,”  she  called  over  and  over  again,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  a 
sharp  note  of  pain.  As  she  stood  there  in  the  noontide  hush  Andrew 
Vane  came  across  the  intervening  fields.  He  had  his  hoe  in  his  hand 
and  he  looked  at  Amelia,  inquiringly. 

“It’s  mother,”  she  began.  “She’s  been  gone  since  early  this 
morning.  I’ve  been  all  over  the  house  an’  she  ain’t  there.  I  don’t 
know  of  anywheres  else  she  could  hev  gone  to.” 

Andrew  Vane  asked  no  questions.  “You’d  better  go  back  in  the 
house,  ’Melia.  I’ll  go  over  an’  hitch  up  an’  see  what  I  can  do.  Don’t 
you  worry.” 

Amelia  stood  watching  him  as  he  went  back  across  lots  to  his 
own  home.  Then  she  turned  and  went  into  the  house.  She  sat  down 
once  more  in  her  mother’s  rocking  chair  beside  the  kitchen  window. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she  got  up  and  made  herself  a  cup  of 
tea.  She  drank  it  hurriedly  and  took  her  place  again  at  the  window. 
She  sat  on  dully  all  through  the  long  afternoon.  The  air  held  in  it 
a  strange,  expectant  hush.  The  shadows  lay  still  on  the  summer 
fields.  At  sunset  she  wrent  upstairs.  She  was  gone  some  time  and 
when  she  came  down  again  she  built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
put  on  the  teakettle. 

The  light  waned  on  the  far  hills.  It  was  just  dusk  when  a  little, 
bent  figure  came  trembling  across  the  yard  and  up  to  the  kitchen  door. 

“Oh,  mother,  where  hev  you  been?”  Amelia’s  voice  was  high 
and  strained. 

Ann  Young  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  pitiful  little  figure.  There 
were  wisps  of  hay  in  her  thin  gray  hair,  and  her  best  black  dress  and 
bonnet  were  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  Her  face  was  streaked 
with  dirt.  “  Oh,  ’Melia,  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  run  away.  I’ve  been 
a-hidin’  up  in  the  barn  loft.  I  got  to  thinkin’  after  you’d  gone  an’  I 
couldn’t  stan’  it  no  longer.  Oh,  ’Melia,  I  hadn’t  never  Been  any¬ 
wheres  else  in  my  whole  life.  I’ve  been  up  there  hidin’  all  day.  I 
heard  you  a-callin’.  I  couldn’t  help  it,  ’Melia.  But  I’ve  come  back, 
an’  we  kin  go  now,  can’t  we  ?” 
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She  stood  there,  a  little  shrinking  figure  in  the  fading  dusk.  Amelia 
Young  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand  on  the  old  woman’s  shoulder. 
“You  come  right  into  the  house,  mother,  an’  take  off  your  things 
an’  set  down  in  thet  chair.  I’ve  unpacked  all  the  things  an’  put  ’em 
back  where  they  b’long.  Now  I’m  a-goin’  to  get  us  some  supper.” 

Old  Mrs.  Young  began  to  cry. 

“Now  see  here  mother.  Don’t  you  go  to  cryin’.  You’ll  feel 
better  after  you’ve  hed  a  cup  o’  hot  tea.”  There  was  a  step  on  the 
porch  and  a  sudden  shadow  fell  across  the  floor  as  Andrew  Vane 
stood  in  the  doorway.  “I’m  goin’  to  make  a  batch  o’  warm  biscuits, 
too.  I’ve  got  the  table  all  set,  an’  Andrew,  you’d  better  come  in  an’ 
hev  some  supper.” 


THE  LAND  WHICH  IS  AFAR  OFF 


WHO  hath  found  a  land  serene, 
Fruited  with  a  mellow  peace, 
Sorrowed  not  for  his  release 
In  some  lovelier  land  unseen  ? 

Who  hath  wrought  in  splendid  art — 
Living  color,  breathing  strings — 

Hath  not  wept  for  nobler  things 
Alien  to  his  aching  heart  ? 


Who  hath  known  a  love  so  fair, 

Fairer  love  he  did  not  yearn, 

Prayed  within  his  soul  might  burn 
Flame  more  luminous  and  rare  ? 

Where’s  the  land  of  Golden  Rest, 

Where  hath  joy  forgot  grief’s  name. 

Where  doth  burn  the  perfect  flame 
God  leaves  smouldering  ^in  'our  breast  ? 

Emery  Pottle. 
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HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  COULD  AID  IN 
BRINGING  ABOUT  A  MUCH-NEEDED  RE¬ 
FORM  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

“  The  national  government  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  do  all  it  can  by  joining  with  the  state  governments  and  independ¬ 
ent  associations  of  farmers  to  encourage  the  growth  in  the  open  farming 
country  of  such  institutional  and  social  movements  as  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  best  type  of  farmers,  both  for  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  life  itself .”  (Extract  from  President 
Roosevelt’s  Message  to  Congress.) 


jHE  views  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  that 
part  of  his  message  which  refers  to  farmers  and  wage 
earners  appeals  to  The  Craftsman  with  special 
force  because  it  touches  upon  the  beginnings  of  a 
reform  which  we  have  persistently  advocated  ever 
since  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  President, 
of  course,  refers  solely  to  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  doing  so  he  suggests  a 
further  development  that,  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are  now  menac¬ 
ing  our  welfare  as  a  people  and  which  may  in  time  threaten  even  the 
existence  of  the  republic. 

For  months  The  Craftsman  has  been  urging  that  some  effort 
be  made  toward  gaining  government  recognition  for  practical  handi¬ 
crafts  allied  with  agriculture,  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  our  cities,  counteracting  the  evils  of  the  factory  system, 
and  doing  away  with  the  menace  of  the  unemployed.  Considered? 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  business  man  who  sees  the  handicrafts  as 
they  are  practised  by  individual  arts  and  crafts  enthusiasts,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  like  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  we  are  indulging  in  an  utopian 
dream,  but  “arts  and  crafts”  are  not  at  all  what  we  mean,  and  in 
reality  the  practicability  and  the  social  and  economic  advantages 
of  just  such  a  plan  have  already  been  proven  by  years  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice  in  several  European  countries,  especially  in  Hungary,  where  judi¬ 
cious  and  systematic  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  government  has 
brought  about  a  revival  in  handicrafts  that  seems  to  be  solving  the  grave 
industrial  difficulties  which  that  country  has  had  to  face  and  which 
are  not  so  widely  different  from  our  own.  Of  course,  the  first  object 
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of  the  Hungarian  government  was  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
peasants  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  acquire  permanent  homes, 
and  also  to  redeem  them  from  a  more  or  less  dependent  condition 
by  compelling  the  sale  to  the  government  of  large  tracts  of  land  which 
were  paid  for  in  bonds  and  then  divided  into  small  holdings  and  sold 
to  the  tenants.  The  official  encouragement  given  to  handicrafts  on 
farms  and  in  villages  rose  naturally  from  a  knowledge  of  the  inherited 
skill  of  the  Hungarian  peasants  in  many  forms  of  handicraft.  For 
generations  they  had  been  accustomed  to  making  nearly  everything 
which  they  themselves  required,  and  they  not  only  made  wearing 
apparel,  household  furnishings  and  farm  utensils  beautifully,  but 
also  ornamented  them  elaborately  in  traditional  designs  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  because  this  sort  of  creative  work  supplied  the  one  element 
of  interest  in  their  hard  and  barren  lives.  In  the  next  article  of  this 
series  we  purpose  to  go  at  length  into  the  details  of  what  is  being 
done  in  Hungary  for  the  encouragement  of  small  individual  and 
cooperative  industries,  and  of  handicrafts  allied  with  agriculture, 
and  the  effect  such  action  is  having  upon  the  social  and  industrial 
problem  there,  but  at  present  it  is  sufficient  only  to  touch  upon  the 
principle  which  actuated  the  Hungarian  government,  as  being  sug¬ 
gestive  in  relation  to  the  need  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country. 

WITH  us,  of  course,  the  conditions  at  first  sight  are  widely 
different,  as  we  have  no  great  hereditary  landlord  class  and 
naturally  no  class  of  peasant  tenantry.  Nevertheless,  the 
prevalence  of  the  factory  system  and  the  helplessness  of  the  average 
workingman  in  the  face  of  our  industrial  conditions  are  rapidly  bring¬ 
ing  about  much  the  same  social  results  to  us  as  a  people.  In  urging 
the  encouragement  of  handicrafts  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  factory  system  be  super¬ 
seded  or  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  regime  of  handicrafts  alone. 
We  cannot  turn  time  backward,  nor  would  we  if  we  could,  for  a  return 
to  the  laborious  conditions  of  half  a  century  ago  would  be  as  absurd 
as  it  is  impossible.  The  movement  we  suggest  would  affect  hardly  at  all 
the  large  manufacturing  plants  or  the  big  commercial  enterprises  which 
occupy  their  own  place  and  have  their  own  use,  for  factory-made  goods 
must  always  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  demand,  and  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  staple  products  machinery  must  always  be  used,  for  the  reason  that 
the  commodity  must  be  turned  out  in  large  quantities  and  of  uniform 
quality  from  big  plants  especially  equipped  to  do  the  work  as  swiftly 
and  economically  as  possible.  In  order  to  make  such  commodities 
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cheap  enough  for  practical  purposes,  the  machinery  used  in  producing 
them  must  necessarily  be  very  expensive  and  elaborate  and  the  work 
done  on  a  large  scale.  Also,  there  are  thousands  of  workers  who  are 
fitted  to  do  only  just  such  mechanical  work  as  is  required  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  who,  were  it  reduced  or  taken  away,  would  be  deprived 
of  their  only  means  of  making  a  living.  But  the  factory  system 
creates  its  own  limitations  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  its  products, 
for  the  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  perfect  its  own  methods  and  increase 
its  output.  Almost  every  labor-saving  machine  suggests  to  some 
inventor  an  improvement  which  will  make  it  still  more  efficient, 
but  there  is  never  any  new  life  infused  into  the  product  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  nor  is  any  development  of  creative  ability  possible  to  their 
operators.  There  is  no  going  back  to  the  original  need  for  some 
commodity  to  find  a  new  beginning  that  would  prove  an  incentive 
to  new  ideas  and  new  development  along  unworn  lines,  and  without 
the  stimulus  of  an  occasional  fresh  start  there  can  be  no  real  advance. 

One  of  the  strongest  pleas  urged  in  favor  of  handicrafts  is  that 
the  doing  of  some  creative  work  with  the  hands  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  healthy  growth 
and  adequate  training  of  both  mind  and  body.  To  make  anything 
with  the  hands  requires  the  exercise  of  some  direct  thought  and 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  and  when  an  article  is  made  to 
supply  a  direct  personal  need  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  the  con¬ 
stant  variation^of  the  demand  and  the  fact  that  each  new  problem 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  itself  brings  to  the  worker  a  development 
that  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  The  President  comes  very 
close  to  what  we  mean  in  another  reference  which  he  makes  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  says: 

“When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  there  was 
much  sneering  as  to  its  usefulness.  No  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  has  more  emphatically  vindicated  its  usefulness,  and 
none  save  the  Postoffice  Department  comes  so  continually  and  inti¬ 
mately  into  touch  with  the  people.  The  two  citizens  whose  welfare 
is  in  the  aggregate  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  welfare  of  all  other  citizens,  are  the  wage  worker  who  does 
manual  labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  There  are,  of 
course,  kinds  of  labor  where  the  work  must  be  purely  mental,  and 
there  are  other  kinds  of  labor,  where,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
very  little  demand  indeed  is  made  upon  the  mind,  though  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  proportion  of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  is 
•diminishing.  But  in  any  community  with  the  solid,  healthy  qualities 
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whiclf  make  up  a  really  great  nation  the  bulk  of  the  people  should 
do  work  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind.  Progress 
cannot  permanently  exist  in  the  abandonment  of  physical  labor,  but 
in  the  development  of  physical  labor,  so  that  it  shall  represent  more 
and  more  the  work  of  the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body.” 

IT  SEEMS  to  us  that  the  great  need  which  exists  in  this  country 
today  is  twofold,  and  that  to  satisfy  it  on  both  sides  need  not  in 
any  way  subvert  the  better  part  of  existing  industrial  conditions. 
The  factory  does  the  work  for  which  it  is  needed  and  provides  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  man  who  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  factory  hand,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the 
factory  system  and  the  great  industrial  combinations  which  have 
resulted  from  it  have  gone  out  of  their  legitimate  province  and  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  land.  There  is  a  class  of  workers 
whose  capacities  are  far  beyond  the  demands  of  mechanical  labor; 
young  men  of  such  ability  and  education  as  would  naturally  fit  them 
to  enter  professional  life  or  go  into  business  for  themselves,  but  in 
this  era  of  organized  industry  and  great  commercial  combinations 
there  is  hardly  one  small  independent  business  where  there  used  to 
be  a  dozen,  and  the  professional  field  is  so  overcrowded  that  the  great 
majority  of  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  living  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  calling.  Under  ther  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  they  exist,  there  is  not  much  outlook  for  the  bov  or 
girl  with  a  good  education  and  a  fair  amount  of  ability  to  do  anything 
save  seek  employment  in  one  or  another  of  our  large  industrial  or 
commercial  concerns.  This  done,  they  become  a  part  of  the  army 
of  wage  earners  and  so  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  will  of  their 
employer  or  the  state  of  the  labor  market  for  the  opportunity  of  earning 
their  bread.  And,  as  salaried  people  are  notorious  for  living  up  to 
the  full  limit  of  what  they  receive,  even  an  assured  position  allows 
very  little  chance  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  establish  a  home  or  to 
bring  up  and  educate  a  family. 

The  President  expresses  precisely  what  we  mean  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  educated  and  able  workers  when  he  says 
that,  “the  calling  of  the  skilled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the 
skilled  mechanic,  should  alike  be  recognized  as  professions  just  as 
emphatically  as  the  callings  of  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant  or  clerk.” 
In  former  times  such  recognition  was  a  matter  of  course,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  substantial  farmer,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  our 
national  tendency  to  reach  out  in  the  direction  of  big  and  showy 
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achievement  and  to  require  the  largest  possible  results  from  the  small¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  work  has  been  to  hold  the  farmer  in  good- 
natured  contempt  as  a  man  decidedly  behind  the  times  and  outside 
the  swift  current  of  events.  So  general  has  been  this  feeling  among 
us  that  the  very  word  “farmer”  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  green¬ 
horn,  and  joke  makers  and  caricaturists  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ready-made  opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  the  country¬ 
man.  This  point  of  view,  false  and  shallow  as  it  is,  has  not  tended 
to  make  farm  life  any  more  popular,  especially  with  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  among  whom  the  farm  has  been  regarded  principally  as  a  place 
to  escape  from  as  soon  as  possible.  The  President  protests  that 
“we  cannot  afford  to  lose  that  preeminently  typical  American,  the 
farmer  who  owns  his  own  medium-sized  farm,”  but  when  we  think 
a  little  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
typical  American  farmer — the  rugged,  shrewd,  self-reliant  man  who 
was  quite  capable  of  going  from  the  plow  to  the  Legislature,  fully 
equipped  by  native  common  sense  to  take  his  full  share  in  shaping 
the  policy  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  government — has  gone  into 
history  together  with  the  conditions  which  created  him.  Those 
of  his  sons  who  inherited  his  shrewdness  and  energy  are  now  our 
successful  business  and  professional  men,  but  those  who  have  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm  have  done  so  mainly  because  they  lacked  the 
incentive  even  to  learn  a  trade  and  so  become  wage  earners.  Hence, 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  small  farmer  here  in  the  East  nowadays 
is  a  discontented  man,  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  failure  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life  and  apathetic  with  the  dullness  that  comes  from 
uninteresting  and  unvarying  drudgery.  In  former  times  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  more  primitive  conditions  brought  with  it  the  urge  to 
work  which  in  itself  is  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  owned  his  own 
farm  was  a  substantial  citizen,  and  generally  well  to  do,  but  it  was 
all  a  result  of  his  own  industry  and  “  forehandedness.”  The  farm  sup¬ 
plied  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  made  at  home  to  satisfy  each  need  as  it  arose.  Now,  all  need 
for  doing  this  is  at  an  end,  and  the  work  of  our  modern  farm  has 
settled  down  into  a  dead  level  drag  that  has  little  variation  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Cheap  factory-made  goods  have  replaced 
the  excellent  home-made  things,  so  there  is  little  creative  work  to 
be  done.  There  are  no  ups  and  downs,  such  as  spur  the  business 
man  to  cope  energetically  with  the  multiplicity  of  factors  which  make 
for  success  or  failure,  but  only  the  monotonous  round  of  plowing, 
planting  and  reaping,  and  endless  “chores.”  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  ordinary  farm  life  of  today  as  it  is  known  here  in  the  East 
to  keep  alive  that  mental  alertness  which  alone  can  bring  steady  and 
healthy  development. 

This  view  of  modern  farm  life,  though,  does  not  at  all  apply  to 
farming  as  it  is  done  in  the  West.  The  big  ranches  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  can  hardly  be  called  farms  at  all,  rather 
they  are  large  business  enterprises  and  are  conducted  as  such,  the 
scope  of  the  work  carrying  with  it  an  implied  ability  to  handle  big 
affairs  and  a  corresponding  dignity  of  position  and  breadth  of  outlook. 
These  Western  farms,  like  the  big  factories,  have  their  own  place  in 
our  industrial  life,  and  this  place  differs  as  much  from  that  occupied 
by  the  small  farms  of  the  East  as  do  handicrafts  and  home  industries 
from  the  large  manufacturing  plants.  The  Middle  West,  which  is 
the  granary  of  the  world,  must  be  farmed  upon  an  enormous  scale, 
for  the  great  output  of  wheat  and  corn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  could  never  be  handled  were  it  not 
for  the  armies  of  men  that  are  employed,  and  the  improved  machinery 
that  does  the  work  of  other  hundreds  of  men.  Even  the  smaller 
farms  of  the  West  are  handled  according  to  the  broad  and  progressive 
methods  introduced  by  the  large  ranchers.  The  whole  spirit  is  that 
of  swift  advance,  of  taking  big  risks  and  expecting  big  gains,  so  that 
the  feeling  of  the  Western  agriculturist  is  that  of  the  business  man 
rather  than  of  the  farmer. 

TO  QUOTE  from  the  President  again  with  reference  to  the  small 
Eastern  farms:  “No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth, 
can  make  up  for  any  loss  in  either  the  number  or  the  character 
of  the  farming  population.  We  of  the  United  States  should  realize 
this  above  almost  all  other  peoples.  We  began  our  existence  as  a 
nation  of  farmers,  and  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  past  a  peculiar  de¬ 
pendence  has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  farming  population.  And 
this  dependence  has  hitherto  been  justified;  but  it  cannot  be  justified 
in  the  future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to  sink  in  the  scale  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  employments.”  To  prevent  any  further  decadence 
of  farming  and  to  attempt  to  restore  what  already  has  been  lost  is  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  old  methods  of  cultivating  small  farms,  but  which  has 
yet  its  greatest  work  to  do.  The  President  recognizes  this  fully,  for 
he  asserts  that:  “it  must  continue  in  the  future  to  deal  with  growing 
crops  as  it  has  dealt  in  the  past,  but  it  must  still  further  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness  hereafter  by  dealing  with  live  men,  through  a  far- 
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reaching  study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  farm  life  alike  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  standpoint.  Farmers  must 
cooperate  with  one  another  and  with  the  government,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  best  give  its  aid  through  associations  of  farmers,  so  as 
to  deliver  to  the  farmer  the  large  body  of  agricultural  knowledge 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  national  and  state  governments 
and  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools.” 

With  this  we  heartily  agree,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  America 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  Hungary,  where  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  supplemented  by  a  Department  of  Commerce, 
created  for  the  direct  purpose  of  encouraging  handicrafts  in  connection 
with  agriculture  and  of  supplying  a  steady  market  for  all  home  and 
village  products  so  that  this  work  might  bring  in  a  certain  definite 
income  over  and  above  the  living  supplied  by  the  farm.  If  the  same 
could  be  done  in  this  country  it  would  not  only  bring  to  the  life  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to  creative 
work  that  is  useful  and  practical,  but  also  would  so  materially  add 
to  his  income  that  this  fact  alone  would  serve  to  prevent  the  restless¬ 
ness  and  discontent  which  so  often  drives  country  boys  and  girls  into 
the  factories  that  they  may  find  some  relief  from  the  grinding  economy 
that  of  necessity  prevails  at  home. 

ANOTHER  important  work  to  be  done  is  the  grouping  of  farm¬ 
ing  communities  into  hamlets  and  villages  so  that  free  social 
communication  and  interchange  may  take  the  place  of  the  old 
isolation.  If  each  village  possessed  a  school  of  handicrafts  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  public  school  there  would  speedily  arise  among  the  younger 
people  the  common  interest  of  creative  work,  which  would  prove  a 
stronger  social  bond  than  we  can  now  imagine,  and  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  question  of  dullness  and  apathy  if  the  quiet  and  whole¬ 
some  routine  of  farm  work  under  proper  conditions  could  be  relieved 
by  interesting  supplementary  occupations  which  not  only  would  bring 
into  play  the  intellectual  and  artistic  powers  of  the  workers,  but  also 
would  form  a  medium  of  direct  communication  with  the  great  centers 
of  thought,  work  and  art  which  are  the  reservoirs  of  inspiration. 

Every  normal  man  and  woman  has  a  natural  tendency  toward  a 
healthy  combination  of  thought  and  work,  finding  therein  the  best 
way  to  gratify  the  universal  desire  for  self-expression  in  one  form  or 
another.  When  this  desire  finds  no  outlet  along  constructive  lines 
it  either  settles  into  dull  discontent  or  takes  some  form  of  eccentricity 
or  extravagance.  The  cure  for  both  these  undesirable  states  of  mind 
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would  seem  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  certain  standards  for  home  handi¬ 
crafts  and  in  the  providing  of  opportunities  to  do  useful  and  beautiful 
work  under  favorable  conditions  and  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price  when  it 
is  done.  The  method  which  the  President  recommends  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture  would  apply  equally  well  to  handicrafts. 
If  the  civic,  state  and  federal  government  would  cooperate  with 
associations  of  farmers  for  the  introduction  and  carrying  on  of  certain 
practical  forms  of  handicrafts,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  would 
be  found.  Once  create  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  do  this 
sort  of  work,  and  this  could  easily  be  done  if  its  practical  value  were 
only  demonstrated,  the  part  of  the  government,  whether  local,  state 
or  national,  would  be  to  establish  schools  of  instruction  for  both 
design  and  workmanship,  to  enlist  the  services  of  expert  designers 
and  craftsmen  as  instructors  and  inspectors,  and  to  furnish  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  dyes  and  materials  for  working  by  carrying  on  a 
system  of  experimentation  such  as  is  now  applied  to  seeds  and  plants. 
Handicrafts  that  are  taken  up  as  a  fad  or  a  pastime  have  no  practical 
value  because  the  articles  made  are  merely  the  sporadic  expressions 
of  individual  fancy,  conforming  to  no  standard  of  design,  workman¬ 
ship,  quality  or  utility,  and  rarely  supplying  a  real  need  of  any  sort. 
If  a  movement  having  any  scope  or  permanence  is  to  be  inaugurated, 
three  elements  of  stability  must  be  assured; — first,  the  existence  of 
certain  recognized  standards  of  excellence;  second,  a  well-defined 
knowledge  of  what  to  make  as  well  as  how  to  make  it;  third,  an 
understanding  of  where,  how  and  for  what  price  it  is  to  be  sold. 
Right  here  lies  the  necessity  for  steady,  well-organized  effort,  and 
for  such  cooperation  between  the  workers  and  the  government  as  is 
urged  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  greatest  field  for  home  handicrafts  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
making  of  household  furnishings,  wearing  apparel  and  articles 
of  daily  use.  For  example,  there  is  a  large  and  steady  demand 
for  hand-woven,  hooked  and  hand-tufted  rugs  in  good  designs  and 
harmonious  colorings, — and  especially  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  get  a  rug  that  harmonizes  perfectly  with  a  well 
thought  out  decorative  scheme  than  it  is  to  procure  almost  any  other 
article  of  household  furnishing,  for  the  stock  patterns  and  stock 
colorings  of  our  factory-made  goods  are  apt  to  introduce  a  jarring 
note  into  a  house  that  is  restful  and  harmonious  merely  because  it  is 
furnished  exactly  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings  and  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  people  who  live  in  it.  That  this  fact  is  generally 
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recognized  by  our  best  decorators  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  the 
beautiful  hand-woven  rugs  that  are  made  abroad  by  peasant  labor. 
This  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper  than  any  class  of  labor  in  this  country ; 
nevertheless,  the  same  grade  of  rugs  could  be  made  here  by  home 
and  farm  workers  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  the  same  price  that  must 
be  demanded  for  the  imported  rugs  after  the  high  import  duty  on 
this  class  of  goods  has  been  added  to  the  original  cost.  If  certain 
recognized  standards  of  design,  coloring  and  workmanship  were 
fixed  for  such  hand-made  rugs,  they  could  without  difficulty  be  made 
to  command  a  market  as  readily  as  the  Donegal  rugs,  which  are 
woven  by  Irish  peasants  from  the  designs  of  Voysey  and  his  school 
and  which  must  reach  the  standard  of  workmanship  set  by  the  prom¬ 
inent  Scotch  manufacturer  who  stands  back  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
Equally  good  designs  and  equally  high  standards  as  to  colors,  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship  might  easily  be  made  to  apply  to  rugs  made 
by  hand  in  this  country,  provided  the  movement  to  foster  handicrafts 
should  attain  sufficient  proportions  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  schools  such  as  we  have  suggested.  The  same  principles  and 
methods  would  apply  also  to  the  other  crafts,  such  as  weaving,  pottery, 
needlework,  leather  work,  metal  work,  cabinet  making  and  the  like; 
in  fact,  for  everything  which  pertains  to  the  furnishing  of  a  home. 

The  work  now  being  done  in  the  manual  training  schools  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but,  like  all  other  efforts  made  at  present 
to  encourage  handicrafts,  there  are  no  standards  for  it  save  the  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  or  beliefs  of  each  teacher;  also,  there  are  few 
practical  results  beyond  the  generally  beneficial  effect  of  the  training 
afforded  to  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  of  the  student.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  have  the  woodworking  department  in  a  manual 
training  school  put  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  cabinetmaker 
who  would  teach  the  boys  sound  principles  of  construction  and  a 
thorough  method  of  workmanship,  just  as  the  apprentices  were 
taught  in  the  shops  of  the  famous  old  cabinetmakers  whose  furniture 
still  stands  as  the  height  of  achievement  in  this  direction.  If  a  school 
giving  a  fairly  comprehensive  course  in  handicrafts  under  experienced 
and  competent  instructors  were  established  in  each  village,  there 
would  soon  be  no  doubt  of  its  practical  value  to  everyone  living  there. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  students  the  interest  of  the  work  would 
naturally  be  increased  by  cooperation  and  exchange.  For  example, 
a  skilful  cabinetmaker  could  make  furniture  for  his  neighbors  as  well 
as  for  his  own  home  and  for  filling  orders  from  customers,  and  could 
exchange  his  work  for  that  of  a  neighbor  or  a  fellow  student  who  had 
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gained  skill  as  a  metal  worker  or  a  leather  worker,  so  that  beautiful 
household  possessions  which  would  have  the  double  value  of  personal 
interest  and  association  would  naturally  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  each  home  and  would  be  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
to  the  children,  just  as  our  old  Colonial  mahogany  pieces  are  family 
treasures  to  this  day. 

THINKING  along  these  lines,  the  suggestions  that  present  them¬ 
selves  are  endless,  for  it  would  mean  not  only  a  market  but  a 
neighborhood  exchange  of  such  things  as  preserves,  pickles 
and  confections  of  all  sorts,  such  as  are  now  sold  in  our  best  groceries 
at  fancy  prices  because  they  are  home  made  by  some  woman  who 
has  an  especial  talent  for  doing  just  such  things.  There  are  other 
women  who  have  special  aptitude  for  needlework  and  who,  were 
this  talent  given  the  right  direction,  could  make  beautiful  hand-made 
wearing  apparel  such  as  commands  the  highest  prices  at  our  most 
exclusive  city  shops  and  is  ordinarily  far  beyond  the  reach  of  people 
of  moderate  means. 

We  shall  develop  these  suggestions  in  more  definite  and  practical 
detail  in  the  article  following  this,  when  we  purpose  to  cite  a  number 
of  examples  from  the  success  of  methods  that  obtain  elsewhere,  and 
to  define  very  clearly  just  what  might  be  done  here  if  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  were  created.  There  is  no  question  that  agriculture  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  pursuits  for  both  body  and  mind,  and  also 
that  if  it  were  generally  and  intelligently  carried  on  by  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  treadmill  of  shops 
and  factories  and  using  every  cent  they  earn  to  make  ends  meet, 
it  would  lessen  the  cost  and  increase  the  comfort  of  living  for  the  whole 
nation.  A  small  well-managed  farm  should  provide  most  of  the 
food  required  by  those  who  live  on  it  and  leave  a  goodly  surplus  to 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  The  farm  home,  once  established,  is 
free  of  expense  save  for  taxes  and  repairs,  so  that  the  bugbear  of  rent 
day  is  not  to  be  feared.  The  question  of  household  furnishings  and 
clothing  cannot  be  otherwise  than  greatly  simplified  as  well  as  greatly 
improved  by  the  development  of  knowledge  and  taste  that  would 
lead  to  the  designing  and  making  of  really  beautiful  and  individual 
things.  If  the  government  would  cooperate  with  the  farmer  to 
establish  training  schools  and  sales  departments,  so  that  the  work 
might  be  made  practical  from  every  point  of  view,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  as  to  the  final  solution  of  our  industrial  problem  and 
little  to  fear  from  the  menace  of  the  unemployed. 
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HE  play  instinct  in  childhood  is  said  to  be  a  rehearsal 
of  the  primitive  experience  of  the  race,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  innocent  savageries  and  selfishnesses 
of  adolescent  life. 

Looking  back  upon  my  own  boyhood,  it  seems  to 
me  that  its  most  poignant  memory  is  that  of  a  desire 
to  deal  with  things,  rather  than  the  oppressive  load 
of  thoughts  which  were  so  sternly  urged  upon  me.  In  school  I  worked 
myself  into  despair  over  the  elusive  and  seemingly  useless  ideas  and 
abstract  propositions  which  constituted  my  curriculum;  while  many 
hours  of  my  spare  time  were  voluntarily  spent  watching,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  helping  in  a  printing  office,  which  was  the  special  object  of  my 
fascination. 

To  take  proofs,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  proof  roller;  to  set  type, 
no  matter  how  tediously  it  went,  and  to  “kick”  a  press,  no  matter 
how  sore  of  limb  it  made  me,  was  as  purely  play  to  me  as  when,  in 
my  infancy,  I  had  set  up  tin  soldiers  and  shot  them  down  with  paper 
cannon  balls.  And  when,  being  rather  hopelessly  mediocre  in 
“scholarship,”  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  my  beloved  printing  office, 
under  formal  apprenticeship,  the  entire  exacting  course  of  my  daily 
labor  for  years  was  always  invested  with  a  play-charm  which  light¬ 
ened  even  the  plentiful  drudgery  of  the  work 

Before  my  apprenticeship  was  over,  my  maturing  mind  brought 
me,  in  what  was  very  probably  its  psycho-physically  normal  time* 
to  a  taste  and  a  delight  in  thought  and  reflection,  and  the  time  soon 
came  when  I  was  wanted  for  more  important  work  than  setting  type. 

From  that  date  to  this  my  vocation  has  been  to  put  thought  into 
words;  and  the  happy,  child-like  time  when  I  put  words  into  type 
and  printed  them,  all  day  long,  is  probably  gone  forever. 

But  when  we  who  were  children  become  adults,  we  have  only 
added  a  superstructure  to  childhood — we  have  achieved  but  the 
latter-day  progress  of  the  race;  and  its  adolescent  period  is  a  very 
vital  part  of  our  natures  still.  If  in  our  vocations  and  avocations 
we  utilize  but  the  lately-refined  portion  of  our  capacities,  and  neglect 
the  more  primitive  soil  from  which  it  grew,  Nature’s  plans  for  roundly 
balanced  individuality  are  thwarted. 

I  used  to  be  ashamed  of  the  play-passion  which  I  felt  occasionally, 
even  after  life  had  settled  down  to  very  sober  earnest.  I  could  see 
no  dignified  reason  why  a  man  who  ran  a  business  and  delved  in 
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philosophy  and  who  had  cut  all  his  wisdom  teeth  some  years  before, 
should  desire  to  play  with  saw  and  plane,  or  type  and  press,  or  trowel 
and  spade.  I  crushed  my  desire  to  enter  boyishly  into  the  miniature 
telegraph  line  and  other  electrical  experiments  which  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  about  the  house  were  absorbed  in.  I  wondered  why 
I  should  be  so  childish  as  to  construct  waterfalls  and  mill-wheels 
while  idling  in  a  meadow,  or  whittle  curious  things  with  a  jackknife. 

As  the  years  went  on,  however,  and  business  and  writing  left  me 
more  and  more  without  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation,  and  used  only  my  faculties  of  judgment,  reflection,  analysis, 
literary  composition,  etc.,  I  became  bolder;  and  one  day,  with  a 
boy’s  delight,  I  fitted  up  a  corner  of  my  basement  with  a  bench  and 
tools;  with  electrical  paraphernalia,  with  a  little  printing  outfit — 
much  of  which  had  been  hoarded  from  boyhood  in  the  attic. 

To  go  down  to  that  little  corner,  after  a  day’s  aggravating  mental 
drains,  and  make  something  for  the  house,  a  magazine  rack,  or  some¬ 
thing  even  simpler;  or  to  set  up  and  print  a  little  “symphony”  of 
my  own  writing,  or  some  small  piece  of  printing  which  I  could  use; 
or  just  to  find  out  new  things  about  electricity  by  playful  experiment — 
was  an  unlimited  and  unending  source  of  rejuvenation  to  me. 

IN  TIME  I  widened  my  field  and  systematized  it.  I  added  garden¬ 
ing,  and  plumbing  and  painting  and  paperhanging,  and  other 
things,  until  I  fear  I  am  a  living  incarnation  of  the  old-fashioned 
epithet,  “  jack-of-all-trades.”  I  take  a  delight  in  doing  odd  jobs, 
and  would  not  for  worlds  miss  the  fun  of  doing  what  heretofore  a 
duly  accredited  mechanic  had  to  do  about  the  house. 

Of  course  my  philosophic  temperament  has  often  asked  the 
question  why  and  wherefore,  and  has  probably  gently  tolerated  this 
play  tendency  of  mine  as  a  bit  of  childhood  clinging  to  an  adult  with 
unseasonable  persistence.  But  serious  reflection,  coupled  with  obser¬ 
vation  of  other  men,  has  made  me  give  this  part  of  me  an  honorable 
and  rational  place  in  the  economy  of  my  mature  individuality. 

If  this  play-work  has  the  power  to  refill  the  cups  of  my  spon¬ 
taneity,  even  recuperate  my  vitality,  and  soothe  tired  nerves,  it  must 
be  a  very  important  psychological  and  physical  need  of  my  nature. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  body,  the  mind,  and  even  the  soul  benefits 
by  working  at  something  with  the  hands.  All  the  refinements  of 
mind  are  psychological  progressions  from  more  simple  sense-experi¬ 
ences;  the  greater  part  of  our  human  nature  is  built  for  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  in  work  with  the  hands  and  senses. 
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President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  most  accurately  divided  mental 
character  into  three  divisions — those  who  are  most  interested  in 
things  (mechanics,  etc) ;  those  who  are  most  interested  in  social 
activity  and  management  (business  men,  politicians,  etc.),  and  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  ideas  (thinkers,  writers,  clergymen,  etc.). 
Normal  men  have  all  of  these  tendencies,  for  one  grows  from  the 
other;  but  practically  always  one  is  predominant  in  an  individual. 
The  immediate  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  cultivate  the  predominant 
faculty  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  others;  and  this  specializa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  peculiar  banes  of  all  modern  life,  and  American 
life  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me. 

When  one  realizes  how  very  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  two 
latter  classes  of  activity,  which  engage  the  sense-faculties  very  little, 
if  at  all;  and  also,  how  many  even  of  those  who  are  at  work  making 
things  must  operate  a  machine  and  confine  themselves  to  one  part 
of  a  product,  then  one  realizes  how  far  away  from  the  normal  use 
of  all  our  faculties  we  have  strayed. 

So  real  and  universal  is  this  human  joy  in  making  and  shaping 
things  that  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  race,  even  by  generations  of  starva¬ 
tion.  I  know  a  very  dignified  bank  president  who  has  a  curious  little 
shop  at  the  back  of  his  suburban  estate,  the  keys  to  which  he  care¬ 
fully  guards.  In  this  little  retreat  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  put  in  operation  a  wholly  purposeless  system  of  shafts  and  pulleys, 
driven  by  a  little  motor,  and  have  watched  him  devise  new  ways 
of  transferring  the  power  and  of  applying  it,  which  gave  him  the 
keenest  pleasure.  There  he  works  out  models  for  some  of  his  in¬ 
ventive  mechanical  ideas — none  of  which  are  as  yet  valuable  or 
patentable.  There  also  he  has  made  sundry  chairs  and  other  handi¬ 
craft  pieces,  and  has  even  attempted  to  mould  in  clay.  He  tells  me 
that  anticipation  of  “fooling”  in  his  little  shop  adds  cheer  to  his 
arduous  work  in  the  bank,  and,  he  believes,  postpones  old  age  in¬ 
definitely. 

There  are  many  like  this  bank  president,  and  many  who  would 
like  to  be  like  him,  but  have  not  the  courage  or  the  time.  I  verily 
believe  that  if  one  half  or  more  of  men  in  business  were  to  sincerely 
choose  the  thing  they  would  like  to  do  all  day  long,  if  there  were  no  other 
consideration  to  think  of,  it  would  be  to  work  in  wood,  or  metal,  or  clay, 
or  earth.  The  number  of  men  who  secretly  envy  the  carpenter,  the 
farmer,  the  artisan  of  every  sort,  while  a  real  or  fancied  necessity  drives 
them  to  labor  at  the  more  effete  task  which  brings  the  larger  amount 
of  money  which  modern  standards  of  living  seem  to  demand. 
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PLAY  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BUSY  MAN 


I  do  not  wish  to  formulate  a  philosophy  about  this  tendency 
of  mine,  and  the  commonness  of  it  among  men.  I  simply  wish  to 
record  my  opinion,  influenced  by  my  remembrance  of  boyhood, 
that  play-work  is  a  very  vital  part  of  education ;  and  also  to  encourage 
among  “grown-ups”  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  work  with  the 
hands,  in  which  the  heart  takes  delight.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
impractical  in  this  modern  life  for  a  man  who  has  an  artist’s  delight 
in  making  things  with  his  hands  to  cease  his  business  and  devote 
himself  to  it  completely.  Undoubtedly  many  a  good  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker  or  wood-carver,  or  potter,  or  other  artisan  is  spoiled 
by  becoming  a  banker  or  office  man;  but  against  such  loss  society 
could  not  consistently  protest.  Ink  and  organization  have  so  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  world’s  work  that  thousands  of  men  perform  their  day’s 
labor  by  sitting  at  a  desk  and  dealing  purely  with  symbols  and  the 
means  of  communication.  The  world  of  ideas  has  become  so  supreme 
and  immense  that  the  world  of  things  has  become  a  complete  and 
undersized  servant  to  it.  But  our  physical  and  mental  faculties 
which  demand  work  upon  concrete  things,  the  age-old  development 
of  artisanship  in  us,  will  not  be  put  away  so  easily.  You  cannot  kick 
away  the  scaffolding  by  which  you  have  climbed  high,  without  en¬ 
dangering  equilibrium. 
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WHAT  THE  RETURN  TO  NATURE  REALLY 
MEANS:  BY  EDWARD  CARPENTER 

HE  phrase,  ‘  Return  to  Nature,’  much  in  vogue  during 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  again  at  the  end  of 
the  present  one  come  curiously  into  fashion,  and  has 
become  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  of 
attacks,  rejoinders,  and  so  forth.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  expression  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
vague  one,  and  possibly  a  mere  cover  for  formless 
sentiment ;  but  it  is  possible  also  th  at  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  more 
than  that,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  a  little  care 
what  the  underlying  meaning  may  be. 

“When,  in  walking  over  a  mountain  country,  you  miss  the  path 
or  find  it  running  out  into  mere  sheep-trails,  you  generally  go  back 
till  you  reach  the  main  track  from  which  you  strayed,  and  then  go 
forward  again.  That  seems  the  instinctive  thing  to  do.  And  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  show  that  there  is  a  similar  tendency  or  law  in  human 
progress.  While  ordinary  reforms  and  changes  consist  in  a  hastening 
(more  or  less  rapidly)  along  the  existing  line  of  progress,  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  other  class  of  reforms  or  “revolutions”  which  are 
a  going  back  to  a  previous  point,  and  a  branching  out  from  thence. 
A  little  thought  indeed  would  show  that  these  are  the  only  two  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  growth;  and  that  forward  leaps,  skipping  over 
intermediate  ground,  or  sudden  departures  from  new  points,  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  development  either  of  individuals  or  of 
society;  since  evolution  is  not  discontinuous,  and  the  human  mind 
and  human  habit  and  custom  demand  some  kind  of  consistency  in 
their  movement.  .  .  . 

“In  society,  institutions  after  growing  for  some  time  become  hard 
and  ossified;  then  we  are  practically  forced  to  seek  back  to  earlier 
forms,  and  begin  to  work  out  our  salvation  by  starting  from  these. 
We  ask  how  our  forefathers  solved  the  problem;  we  go  back  to  root- 
needs,  or  root-principles;  we  take  up  the  thread  of  history  at  a  past 
point.  And  when  this  occurs  on  a  large  scale  (as  for  instance  in  the 
French  Revolution),  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  going  back  to  Nature . 
and  is  characterized  in  this  way  by  friends  or  foes.” 
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WOODEN  DWELLINGS  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON 
THE  LINES  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  ADOBE 


THE  fact  that  people  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  very 
nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe  have  settled  in  California, 
and  naturally  have  built  their  houses 
according  to  the  style  most  in  favor  in 
the  locality  from  whence  they  came, 
has  given  to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  variety 
of  architecture  that  is  hardly  to  be 
equalled  elsewhere  even  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  California  architects  and  also 
of  individual  home  builders  to  cut 
loose  from  all  traditions  save  one,  to 
forget  the  houses  of  the  South,  of  the 
East  or  of  New  or  Old  England,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  to  plan  their 
dwellings  solely  for  comfort  and  with 
regard  only  to  the  environment. 

These  modern  houses,  while  mark¬ 
edly  individual  as  regards  each  one, 
have  yet,  as  a  whole,  a  certain  under¬ 
lying  harmony  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  typical  dwellings  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  the  return  to  popular 
favor  of  the  old  Spanish  idea,  with  its 
ample  provision  for  outdoor  living, 
that  found  its  best  expression  in  the 
days  of  the  Mission  Fathers,  when 
each  enormous  rancho  had  its  low, 
spacious  adobe  house,  always  built 
around  a  court  yard,  or  patio,  which 


was  surrounded  on  either  two  or  three 
sides  by  the  veranda. 

Of  course  the  truest  modern  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Spanish  house  is  done 
in  cement  called  “modern  adobe,”  or 
in  concrete,  but  many  attractive  houses 
built  of  wood  are  also  modeled  on  the 
long,  low  lines  of  the  adobe.  The 
liberal  use  of  the  native  redwood  for 
building  in  California  lends  a  great 
charm  to  these  simple  wooden  dwell¬ 
ings,  for  when  the  exterior  of  a  plain 
battened  or  shingled  house  is  left  in 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  it  takes 
on  with  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  a 
dark  brownish  gray  tone  that  is  almost 
violet  in  the  shadows. 

The  dwelling  illustrated  here,  which 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Arturo  Bandini,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  wooden  patio 
house.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Pasadena,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  a  few 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  picture 
shows  a  house  with  the  two  wings  and 
long  low  center  built  around  a  sunny 
courtyard,  which  has  the  typical 
cement  floor,  fountain  and  growing 
tree  in  the  center.  All  the  rooms  open 
upon  a  paved  veranda  that  surrounds 
the  court.  The  chambers  are  in  the 
wings,  and  the  great  living  room, 
eighty  feet  in  length,  occupies  the 
center  of  the  building. 
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“PATIO  HOUSE,”  OWNED  BY  MR.  ARTURO 
BANDINI,  IN  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 


DINING  ROOM  OFF  THE  GREAT  LIVING  ROOM  I 
SHOWING  CEILED  WALLS. 

DETAIL  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  PATIO  HOUSE: 
SHOWING  COURT  AND  MINIATURE  GARDEN. 


THE  CHIMNEY  PIECE  IN  THE  DINING  ROOM 
IS  BUILT  FROM  GRANITE  BOULDERS  GATHERED 
FROM  A  DRIED-UP  WATER  COURSE  NEARBY. 


A  DWELLING  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  AN  EL 
PASO  ARCHITECT  AFTER  THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA. 


A  HOUSE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS,  ADAPTED 
BY  ARCHITECT  AND  DECORATOR  TO  THEIR 
OWN  PLANS 


THE  house  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  here  is  more  than 
usually  interesting  to  us,  and, 
we  hope,  to  our  readers,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  complete 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  co¬ 
operation  between  architect,  owner, 
decorator  and  The  Craftsman.  It  is 
not  a  Craftsman  house,  but  it  is  built 
on  lines  that  are  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  Craftsman  ideas.  The  plan¬ 
ning  and  decorating 
of  the  rooms  are  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  would 
have  done  had  we 
undertaken  the  task 
singlehanded. 

The  architect  who 
made  the  plans  is  Mr. 

Edward  Kneezell  of 
El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  the  house  is 
built.  The  plans  were 
brought  to  us  by  Mr. 

F.  J.  Feldman,  a  dec¬ 
orator  who  believes 
in  Craftsman  ideas 
and  who  blends  them 
with  his  own  so  that 
the  value  of  each  is 
brought  out  to  the 
best  advantage. 

As  shown  by  the 
illustration  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  the  house  is 
square,  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  location 
which  has  plenty  of 
space  around  it.  The 
foundation  is  of  field 
stone,  the  first  story 
of  brick  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  plaster  and 
half-timber  construc¬ 
tion.  The  entrance 


veranda  is  recessed  and  the  openings 
partly  veiled  with  the  vines  that  climb 
from  the  porch  boxes  on  the  copings. 
What  might  otherwise  be  a  monoto¬ 
nously  massive  effect  below  is  relieved 
by  the  low  arches  that  give  light  to 
the  basement  windows  beneath  the 
porch.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is 
another  porch  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
and  on  the  second  story  is  a  large 
screened  porch  that  may  be  used  either 
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A  HOUSE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS 


as  an  outdoor  sitting  room  or  sleeping 
room.  It  will  probably  find  its  great¬ 
est  use  in  the  latter  capacity,  as  two 
bedrooms  open  upon  it.  A  terrace 
shaded  by  a  pergola  runs  the  entire 
depth  of  the  house  at  the  side  opposite 
the  entrance  veranda,  and  both  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dining  room  open  upon 
this  terrace.  The  square  recessed 
window  at  the  front  of  the  house  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  ground,  the  foundation 


being  pierced  to  accommodate  the 
basement  windows. 

The  hall,  dining  room  and  living 
room  are  all  wainscoted  in  quartered 
oak  finished  in  a  soft  brown  tone,  the 
wainscoting  in  the  hall  being  five  feet 
high,  and  in  both  living  and  dining 
room  six  feet  high.  In  the  dining 
room  a  plate  rail  surmounts  the  wain¬ 
scot.  At  the  side  of  the  staircase  and 
in  the  upper  hall  the  wainscot  is  only 
three  feet  high.  In 
the  hall  the  upper 
walls  are  brown  and 
the  rugs  strike  a 
deeper  note  in  the 
same  color  scheme. 
Craftsman  willow 
furniture,  which 
comes  in  the  delicate 
water-green  of  fresh 
young  willow 
branches,  is  used 
here.  An  especially 
decorative  feature  is 
the  newel  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase, 
which  is  finished  with 
a  Craftsman  newel 
post  lamp.  The 
opening  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  handled 
in  a  way  that  is 
familiar  to  all  who 
know  the  Crafts¬ 
man  houses.  On 
either  side  of  the 
wide  doorway  a  panel 
of  the  wainscot  runs 
to  its  full  height,  and, 
above,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  posts  is 
open,  making  a  place 
for  two  square 
Craftsman  lanterns, 
which  not  only  serve 
to  light  this  part  of 
he  room,  but  are 
very  decorative  when 
used  in  this  way. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  EL  PASO  HOUSE ! 
SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  CRAFTSMAN 
FURNITURE  AND  LIGHTING  FIXTURES. 


DINING  ROOM  DECORATED  AND  FUR¬ 
NISHED  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  STYLE. 


A  HOUSE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS 


Turning  from  the  subdued  brown 
tones  of  the  hall,  the  green  of  the 
upper  walls  in  the  living  room  forms 
just  the  contrast  needed  to  preserve 
harmony,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
monotony.  The  woodwork,  of  course, 
is  the  connecting  link  that  binds  to¬ 
gether  the  whole  scheme  of  the  lower 
story,  there  being  so  much  of  it  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  the  finish  being  all  the 
*  same.  A  window  in  the  end  of  the 
room  commands  the  entrance  veranda, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  window  is  a 
Craftsman  bookcase.  A  square  re¬ 
cessed  window  with  a  deep  window 
seat  breaks  the  line  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  the  glass  door  that  opens 
upon  the  terrace  gives  light  at  the 
other  end.  At  the  back  is  a  recessed 
fireplace  nook  with  two  fireside  seats 
and  a  tiled  hearth.  The  chimney- 
breast  is  of  dark  red  brick  with  rock¬ 
faced  stone  trimmings  and  a  copper 
hood.  A  ceiling  beam  marks  the  point 
of  division  between  the  room  proper 
and  the  nook.  Both  window  and  fire¬ 
side  seats  are  upholstered  in  Crafts¬ 
man  soft  leather,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  room  is  a  large  Craftsman  library 
table  covered  with  hard  leather.  Over 
this  hangs  a  shower  of  nine  electric 
lights  and  these,  with  the  two  bracket 
lanterns  in  the  nook  and  the  two  that 
hang  over  the  opening  between  the 
hall  and  the  living  room,  light  the  en¬ 
tire  room.  The  center  of  the  room 
is  covered  with  a  Donegal  rug,  so 
largely  used  in  the  Craftsman  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  there  are  portieres 
of  Craftsman  canvas  between  the  hall 
and  the  living  room,  and  the  hall  and 
the  dining  room.  All  the  doors  in  the 
house  are  of  Craftsman  design,  the 
small,  square  panes  in  the  upper  part 
being  of  amber  cathedral  glass. 

The  dining  room  has  a  ceiling 
beamed  in  such  a  way  that  a  large, 


square  panel  is  formed  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  This  is  directly  over  the 
round  dining  table,  and  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  panel  hangs  the  large, 
square  Craftsman  electrolier  of 
fumed  oak,  copper  and  brass  wire 
gauze  that  was  designed  especially  for 
such  use.  A  fireplace  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  room  backs  up  to  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  living  room,  and  opposite 
is  a  sideboard  built  into  a  recess,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  with  a  glass 
door  that  opens  to  the  dining  porch 
beyond.  A  window  of  stained  glass  is 
seen  above  the  sideboard,  the  design 
being  a  grape  motif,  so  carried  out 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  color 
of  the  upper  walls,  which  is  a  dull 
Gobelin  blue.  On  one  side  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room  is  a  recessed  china  closet, 
the  doors  of  which  are  flush  with  the 
wainscot.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
Donegal  rug  is  in  Gobelin  blue,  dull 
greens  and  a  touch  of  brick  red. 

The  special  pride  we  take  in  the  de¬ 
signing  and  furnishing  of  this  house  is 
that  it  was  not  done  wholly  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  so  forms  the  best  proof 
that  the  principles  we  have  tried  so 
persistently  to  teach  are  beginning  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  minds  of 
architects  and  decorators.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  case,  some  months  ago 
we  ceased  to  put  out  our  own  designs, 
feeling  sure  that  our  ideas  in  planning 
and  decorating  houses  would  give  the 
best  results  in  the  hands  of  individual 
architects  and  decorators  who  should 
accept  them  as  general  principles  and 
apply  them,  according  to  their  own 
best  judgment,  to  individual  cases. 
We  feel  that  the  example  shown  here 
amply  justifies  this  position,  and  that 
it  will  prove  equally  suggestive  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  using  every 
means  to  create  for  themselves  the 
right  home  environment. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE :  A  SE¬ 
RIES  OF  LESSONS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH- 
ELDER:  NUMBER  V 


“Not  all  the  mechanical  or  gaseous  for¬ 
ces  of  the  world  or  all  the  law  of  the 
universe  will  enable  you  either  to  see  a 
color  or  draw  a  line  without  that  singular 
force  anciently  called  the  soul.” — Ruskin. 


IN  the  first  problem  of  this  series  it 
was  shown  that  the  ‘‘spotting”  or 
blocking  in  of  a  design,  through 
contrasts  of  lights  and  darks,  was 
a  matter  of  first  importance.  It  was 
made  apparent  that  the  darks  were  the 
result  of  a  concentration  of  lines  in 
certain  portions  of  the  design,  and 
that  the  tone  of  these  areas  of  dark 
could  be  lowered  by  bringing  the  lines 


into  closer  association  or  by  increasing 
the  widths  of  the  lines.  A  graphic  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  Fig. 
23,  three  renderings  of  the  same  motif 
varying  in  tone.  At  the  right  is  a 
little  scale  or  ladder  of  five  steps  from 
black  to  white  inclusive.  From  the 
middle  step  downward  the  blacks  dom¬ 
inate;  from  the  middle  step  upward 
the  whites  dominate.  If  you  will 
examine  this  scale  from  a  distance 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  rendered  in  flat 
washes  of  gray  paint. 

_  This  scale  leads  us 

m  to  a  definite  discus- 
1  sion  of  the  first  ques- 


PLATE  TWENTY. 


study  of  tone  rela¬ 
tions.  In  the  color 
box  recommended 
for  use  will  be  found 
a  neutral  pigment 
commonly  known  as 
“charcoal  gray.” 
With  this  pigment 
and  varying  amounts 
of  water  it  will  be 
found  that  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  can  be 
made  from  the  white 
of  the  paper  to  the 
deep  black  of  the 
solid  paint.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  first  of  all  to 
render  this  gradation 
of  tone  in  a  series  of 
orderly  steps.  The 
distinct  notes  which 
the  eye  can  discrim¬ 
inate  will  be  found 
surprisingly  few  in 
number,  probably 
not  over  twenty-five. 
It  will  simplify  mat- 
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ters,  however,  and  will  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose,  to  render  a  scale  of  five  distinct 
notes. 

Problem:  In  five  circles  or  squares 
equally  far  apart,  one  above  another, 
paint  at  the  bottom  a  black  note ;  leave 
the  white  of  the  paper  for  the  top  note. 
Then  see  if  you  can  strike  a  third  note 
just  half-way  in  tone  between  these 
two  extremes.  This  middle  note  is  the 
keynote  of  the  scale  to  which  the  other 
notes  must  be  tuned.  It  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  in  its  relation  to  black 
and  white  before  proceeding.  Its  ex¬ 
act  tone  calls  for  careful  consideration. 
One  who  possesses  clear  discrimination 
in  a  comparison  of  tone  relations  will 
experience  little  difficulty  in  striking 
this  note.  The  novice  may  find  re¬ 
peated  trials  necessary.  In  a  later  dis¬ 
cussion  of  color  the  importance  of  this 
middle  note  will  be  apparent.  Now 
see  if  you  can  strike  another  note  half¬ 
way  between  this  middle  note  and 
white,  and  another  half-way  between 
the  middle  note  and  black.  The  result 
(Plate  19)  is  an  orderly  scale  of  neu¬ 
trals  from  black  to  white,  in  which  the 
intervals  of  contrast  are  equal.  For 
example,  there  is  the  same  interval  of 
contrast  when  black  and  dark  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition  as  would  oc¬ 
cur  through  the  use  of  middle  tone 
and  light. 

This  scale  will  be  referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  the  neutral  or  value  scale.  By 
the  value  of  any  tone,  whatever  its  col¬ 
or  may  be,  is  meant  the  position  of 
that  tone  in  such  a  scale  as  this.  The 
number  of  notes  in  our  scale  might 
be  increased  by  the  insertion  of  inter¬ 
mediates  between  each  pair  here 
shown ;  but  we  shall  find  these  five, 
keyed  to  the  middle  note,  well  adapted 
to  a  discussion  of  tone  relations.  In 
this  invariable  scale  of  values  is  the 
backbone  of  an  intelligible  color  unit. 

With  this  value  scale  as  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  tone  adjustment  let 


us  now  seek,  in  a  purely  elementary 
and  abstract  way,  several  different 
manifestations  of  two  important  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  principles  have  already 
been  given  an  elementary  application 
in  our  problems ;  but  for  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  to  follow 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  these  prin¬ 
ciples  more  carefully  and  to  compare 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  will 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  designs. 

Rhythm  was  defined  last  month  as 
“joint  action  or  movement.”  With 
this  reciprocal  relation  of  details  in  a 
joint  action  there  must  also  be  present 
a  feeling  of  rest  or  repose  through  a 
balance  of  the  various  attractive  forces 
employed ;  mere  movement  is  not 
enough. 

We  have  found  that  rhythm  may  oc¬ 
cur  through  the  regular  repetition  of 
an  unique  shape  (Plate  20-i).  Here, 
there  is  no  sense  of  movement  in  any 
particular  direction ;  nor  is  direction 
necessarily  implied  by  the  term  rhythm 
as  it  will  be  used.  It  means  no  more 
than  that  in  a  regular  sequence  of 
shapes  the  eye  is  able  to  “find  an  or¬ 
derly  way  through  the  details  of  a  de¬ 
sign.”  It  was  shown  that  this  move¬ 
ment  might  be  strengthened  and  given 
direction  by  establishing  line  connec¬ 
tions  to  bind  the  units  of  repeat  to¬ 
gether  (ii).  We  may  also  secure  a 
rhythmic  interrelation  of  parts  through 
an  increasing  ratio  of  measures  from 
small  to  large  (iii) .  It  is  this  manifes¬ 
tation  of  rhythm  that  forms  the  basic 
principle  of  nearly  every  campanile  in 
Italy,  and  gives  beauty  to  the  Infinite 
Curve.  And  now  we  have  another 
method  of  creating  a  distinct  move¬ 
ment  in  a  design — a  gradation  of  val¬ 
ues  from  light  to  dark.  In  Plate  19 
the  movement  is  downward  from  the 
light  attractive  force  of  the  higher 
values  to  the  strong  attractive  force  of 
the  lower  values. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  rhythm  is  one  over  which  the 
designer  must  have  intelligent  and 
complete  control  in  the  orderly  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  many  attractive  forces 
with  which  he  is  working.  He  may 
emphasize  the  movement,  check  it,  or 
subordinate  it  to  other  demands,  divert 
it  to  or  concentrate  it  in  any  portion 
of  the  design  to  which  it  may  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  dominant  interest.  The 


movement  may  be  so  apparent  that 
even  a  casual  observer  will  note  its 
presence ;  or  it  may  be  so  subtle  that 
it  baffles  analysis. 

In  Plate  21-i  is  a  rhythmic  motif. 
Its  rhythm  is  due  partly  to  the  increase 
of  measure  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
partly  to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
contour  lines.  It  is  what  may  be  term¬ 
ed  a  dynamic  shape,  in  which  all 
forces  combine  to  pull  the  eye  upward. 

The  Italian  campanile 
is  dynamic  in  char¬ 
acter  ;  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  are  static ; 
the  one  suggests  an 
upward  aspiration;  the 
other  immovability. 
In  Plate  21-i,  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  the 
spot  is  emphasized  and 
hastened  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  with  gradation  of 
measures.  In  Plate 
20-v,  the  regular  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  rhythmic 
unit  furnishes  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  move¬ 
ment,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  made  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  result. 
But  this  little  design 
serves  to  illustrate  the 
assertion  that  rhythm 
alone  is  not  enough. 
The  need  is  felt  for 
rest  and  repose  in  the 
result.  In  Plate  21-iii, 
still  further  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  dynamic 
character  of  the  unit 
by  the  addition  of  a 
tone  gradation;  but 
here  there  is  a  re¬ 
straint  imposed  upon 
the  restless  activity  of 
the  attractive  forces 
composing  the  unit. 
In  this  balance  of  two 
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equal  forces  the  eye  unconsciously 
seeks  a  point  or  line  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  will  be  found  then,  that 
in  iv,  while  the  forces  counting  for 
movement  are  stronger  than  in  Plate 
20-v,  there  is  a  counteracting  influence 
at  work  to  impart  some  element  of  re¬ 
pose  to  the  result.  In  this  symmetrical 
adjustment  of  attractive  forces  we  have 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mani¬ 
festation  of  balance,  an  arrangement 
in  which  equal  forces  are  opposed  on 
a  line  or  point  of  equilibrium.  This 
type  of  balance  is  so  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  recognized  that  it  has  seemed 
unnecessary  heretofore  to  give  it  defi¬ 
nition.  But  now,  in  a  more  complete 
definition  of  the  principle  of  balance, 
it  is  well  to  consider  symmetry  as  its 
simplest  manifestation. 

In  the  earliest  extant  artistic  remains 
of  the  human  race,  symmetry  appears 
as  a  basis  of  ornament.  In  his  con¬ 
scious  efforts  toward  an  art  expression, 
man  endeavored  to  arrange  or  dis¬ 
pose  his  ideas  in  an  orderly  way.  The 


first  manifestations  of  order 
appear  through  regular  se¬ 
quence,  or  alternation,  and 
through  symmetry.  And  in 
the  entire  development  of 
primitive  art,  from  the  least 
important  productions  to  the 
carving  of  an  idol,  there  is 
ever  present  a  sense  of  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
symmetry.  In  nature  sym¬ 
metry  appears  as  the  con¬ 
structive  basis  in  organic 
and  inorganic  life,  from  the 
crystal  to  the  human  figure. 

But  in  nature,  as  well  as  in 
a  more  finely  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  design,  actual  sym¬ 
metry  often  gives  place  to  a 
more  subtle  type  of  balance. 
In  any  discussion  of  balance 
in  design  it  is  desirable  to 

FIGURE  TWENTY-THREE.  ^  q{  phys_ 


ical  balance ;  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  are  the  same.  In  symmetry  the 
opposing  attractive  forces  are  the  same 
in  line,  form,  and  tone  (Plate  20-vi). 
Now,  how  may  we  balance  oppositions 
which  exert  unequal  attractive  forces? 
In  vii  the  actual  symmetry  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  doubling  one  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  opposition.  If  these  were 
physical  forces  they  would  be  balanced 
by  drawing  a  line  to  connect  their 
centers.  Then  we  would  seek  on  this 
line  the  point  of  equilibrium.  The  at¬ 
tractive  forces  of  the  two  spots  may 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  one-two. 
Hence,  we  would  divide  the  line  con¬ 
necting  centers  into  three  equal  parts, 
the  sum  of  the  forces  exerted,  and  re¬ 
versing  the  ratio  give  to  the  larger 
spot  one-third  of  the  line  and  to  the 
smaller  spot  two-thirds.  In  viii  are 
three  spots  exerting  attractive  forces 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  for¬ 
mula  one-,  one-two.  The  point  of  equi¬ 
librium  may  be  found  by  balancing  two 
of  the  spots,  then  by  balancing  these 
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two  with  the  third,  as  indicated.  In  ix, 
another  factor  enters  into  the  problem ; 
the  tone  of  one  of  the  spots  has  been 
changed,  and  in  consequence  its  at¬ 
tractive  force  is  decreased.  There  may 
be  a  mathematical  formula  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  point  of  equilibrium ;  but  its 
complications  are  so  many  and  its  re¬ 
sults  of  such  doubtful  value  that  it  is 
unwise  to  pursue  the  mathematics  of 
it  further.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the 
principle  is  the  same,  but  that  mathe¬ 
matics  gives  way  to  judgment.  In  x 
are  attractive  forces  differing  in  tone, 
in  measure  and  in  shape.  Here  we 
are  thrown  still  more  upon  judgment 
and  sensitive  feeling  in  establishing  a 
point  of  equilibrium.  If  we  were  to 
enclose  these  varied  attractive  forces 
within  a  rectangle  we  would  see  to  it 
that  the  balance  point  of  the  attractive 
forces  coincides  with  the  center  of  the 
enclosing  form. 

Now  we  have  to  consider  still  an¬ 
other  type  of  balance,  related  only  in¬ 
directly  to  the  definition  above, — a  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  values  of  our  scale.  In  bal¬ 
ancing  lines  and  forms  we  were  con- 
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cerned  chiefly  with  the  phys¬ 
ical  law  of  balance ;  but  in 
balancing  contrasts  of  values 
and  colors  we  pass  beyond 
any  possible  assistance  from 
mathematics  to  questions  de¬ 
cided  only  by  careful  discrim¬ 
ination  and  sensitive  feeling. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  a 
balance  of  two  tones,  as  in 
Plate  22-i,  having  in  mind  the 
distribution  and  the  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  quantities  of  the 
tones.  In  the  same  way  we 
sometimes  speak  of  a  balance 
of  several  tones,  referring  to 
their  relative  measures  and 
distribution.  But  this  is,  in 
reality,  the  same  idea  that 
was  discussed  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  In  a  more  direct 
sense  quantity  is  not  an  essential  factor 
in  a  tone  balance.  It  is  purely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  contrasts.  In  ii  of  this  same 
plate  is  a  balance  of  value  contrasts. 
The  two  ends  of  the  scale  have  equal 
contrasts  on  a  middle  ground.  The 
white  is  just  as  much  lighter  than  that 
ground  as  the  black  is  darker.  In 
Plate  23-i,  is  another  balance  of  values. 
The  contrast  of  dark  on  the  middle 
ground  is  balanced  by  the  contrast  of 
light  on  the  same  ground.  In  ii,  the 
balance  is  deliberately  upset  in  order  to 
give  dominant  interest  to  the  flowers. 
Their  attractive  force  is  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  giving  them  a  much  strong¬ 
er  contrast  on  the  background.  In 
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Plate  2i-v,  there  is  a  pleasing  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  tones  of  the  design,  gained 
through  a  rhythmic  interrelation  of  the 
details  and  a  balance  of  values  on  a 
middle  ground.  This  combination  of 
rhythm  and  balance  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  rendering  shown  of  the 
little  motif  indicated  in  i  of  this  plate. 

Balance,  then,  like  rhythm,  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  order  that  he  may  work  with 
definite  aim  and  purpose,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  command  over 
the  terms  in  which 
he  essays  to  express 
himself. 

Now  it  may  be  per¬ 
tinent  to  remark  that, 
however  thoroughly 
one  may  study  the 
abstract  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  occupy 
so  much  of  our  space 
this  month,  there  must  enter  into  any 
design  a  quality  which  is  beyond  analy¬ 
sis  and  which  can  be  imparted  only  in 
an  indirect  way.  That  is  the  touch  of 
individuality,  the  personal  quality  that 
clothes  dry  bones  with  life,  vitality, 
and  interest.  To  understand  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  design  is  one  thing; 
but  this  understanding  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  In  any  work  that  is 
worth  while  there  must  enter  a  live  and 
vigorous  imagination,  a  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  without  which  a  design 
becomes  formal  and  deadly  uninterest¬ 
ing.  We  may  call  it  the  play  impulse, 
if  we  choose,  an  evidence  of  pleasure 
and  joy  in  the  work  that  comes  from 
under  one’s  hand.  In  nearly  all  prim¬ 
itive  work,  and  in  the  work  of  the 


mediaeval  craftsman,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  this  play 
impulse.  In  the  work  of 
these  men  there  appears  a 
quaint  and  whimsical  gro¬ 
tesque  quality  that  is  irre¬ 
sistible  in  its  appeal.  We 
come  upon  it  in  the  most  unexpect¬ 
ed  places,  in  the  basket  or  on  the 
carved  idol,  on  the  front  of  the  altar 
or  on  the  carving  of  the  choir  screen; 
no  place  is  entirely  free  from  it.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  a  design 
should  not  entertain  us,  even  amuse  us, 
and  yet  be  as  serious  in  its  aim  and 
purpose  as  if  we  were  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  goggle-eyed  wis¬ 
dom. 

Problem :  Our  problem  may  seem, 


FIGURE  TWENTY-SEVEN. 

at  first  glance,  to  be  one  of  amusement 
only;  yet  if  it  had  no  other  claim  than 
that  of  mental  discipline  involved  in  its 
solution,  it  would  be  sufficiently  valu¬ 
able  to  justify  itself.  Experience 
proves  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
student  to  work  from  nature  in  terms 
of  design.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able 
to  draw ;  but  quite  another  thing  to  be 
able  to  design.  A  well  drawn  insect, 
animal  or  flower  may  be  commendable 
on  its  own  account,  but  to  translate 
any  motif  into  terms  of  design  it  must 
always  undergo  a  process  of  conven¬ 
tionalization  adapted  to  the  tools  and 
materials  of  execution,  and  organically 
related  to  the  space  which  it  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  We  have  seen  from  primitive 
work,  and  from  our  own  geometric 
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problems,  that  the  beauty  of  a  design  is 
primarily  a  question  of  related  lines, 
forms  and  tones.  Nature  is  necessary 
to  the  designer,  but  not  to  the  design. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  between  the  geometric  basis  on 
which  our  work  has  been  developing, 
and  the  motif  derived  from  nature.  In 
the  present  problem  let  us  venture  into 
animal  life.  Accepting  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  squared  paper,  with  a 
limitation  to  the  vertical,  horizontal 
and  forty-five  degree  oblique  lines,  you 
are  to  devise  an  unique  and  animal-like 
symbol. 

A  reasonable  knowledge  of  animal 
anatomy  is  of  course  essential ;  and  with 
such  knowledge,  together  with  a  spice 
of  imagination,  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  be 
found  more  interesting  than  if  greater 
liberty  were  allowed.  As  with  nearly 
every  problem  which  the  designer  is 
called  upon  to  solve,  the  possibilities  are 
most  fully  realized  in  a  frank  acceptance 
of  all  the  limitations  imposed.  Fig.  24 
indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
results  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
little  practice  with  the  pencil  over  the 
squared  paper.  Figs.  25,  26,  27  show 
the  completion  of  the  problem.  It  calls 
for  a  balance  of  attractive  forces  in 
symmetry  within  an  enclosing  form. 
Three  points  should  be  kept  carefully  in 
mind:  the  figures  must  be  related  or¬ 
ganically  to  the  enclosing  form ;  the 
shapes  and  measures  of  the  areas  of 
black  and  white  must  be  given  equal  at¬ 
tention  ;  the  two  parts  of  the  unit  should 
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FIGURE  TWENTY-NINE. 

be  bound  together  by  as  many  rhyth¬ 
mic  connections  as  possible.  In  Fig. 
27  is  a  line  analysis  showing  the  con¬ 
nections  which  serve  to  bind  the  two 
parts  of  the  unit  together.  Figs.  28, 
29,  30  are  from  primitive  work,  quite  in 
line  with  our  problem,  showing  three 
different  degrees  of  conventionaliza¬ 
tion  of  nature-derived  elements. 

Let  us  now  attempt  a  constructive 
application  of  a  motif  such  as  we  have 
been  using, — a  match-safe  to  hang  upon 
the  wall  (Plate  24).  The  essential  ele¬ 
ments  are  of  first  importance  (Plate 
25 ) .  There  must  be  a  receptacle  for  the 
matches.  It  may  be  vertical  (i),  or 
horizontal  (ii),  its  inside  dimensions  to 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  a  match. 
If  in  a  vertical  position  the  dimensions 
of  the  box  should  be  so  planned  that  a 
single  match  will  not  fall  too  far  below 
the  top.  There  should  be  a  piece  of 
sandpaper,  a  back  piece  with  a  hole  at 
the  top  for  the  nail  or  hook  on  which 
the  match  safe  is  to  be  hung.  These 
structural  elements  must  form  the  basis 
for  the  design ;  they  are  demanded  by 
utility.  The  material  employed  might 
be  copper  or  wood.  Two  combative 
black  cats  seem  appropriate  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  motif.  Our  problem  is  now  clear 
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in  its  development.  We  must  first  de¬ 
fine  the  positions  and  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  essential  elements.  The 
sand  paper  may  be  on  the  box  (iii),  or 
below  (iv),  but  not  above  it  (v),  be¬ 
cause  the  matches  within  the  box  would 
be  in  danger  of  ignition.  The  scheme 
may  be  planned  horizontally  (vi),  in 
which  case  two  holes  at  the  top  would 
seem  advisable.  We  have  now  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  refinement  of  the  structual  ele¬ 
ments,  and  such  an  adaptation  of  the 
decorative  motif  that  it  shall  be  organ¬ 
ically  related  in  line  and  form  to  those 
elements  in  a  unity  of  effect.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  first  discuss  the 
steps  involved  in  a  refinement  of  the 
essential  elements.  There  are  several 
errors  which  it  would  be  well  to  antici¬ 
pate.  The  first  is  in  vii.  Here  there 
is  no  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
curved  lines  of  the  back  piece  and  the 
rectangular  box.  In  viii  the  box  is 
supported  by  the  parallel  side  lines,  but 
there  are  three  weak  points  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  is  not  enough  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  design:  the  curves  indicated  by  the 


arrows  tend  to  lead  the  eye  away  from 
the  center  of  interest:  the  division  of 
the  top  into  three  equal  parts  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  giving  a  result  which  lacks  va¬ 
riety  in  proportions.  In  ix  the  sec¬ 
ond  error  is  corrected — the  curves  keep 
the  eye  within  the  enclosing  form.  But 
there  is  another  criticism  here.  At  the 
points  marked  by  the  crosses  the  curves 
should  be  either  continuous  or  the 
angles  should  be  more  acute.  In  x,  xi, 
xii,  xiii  are  suggestions  giving  variety 
with  unity  in  the  lines  and  proportions 
used.  Now  with  these  criticisms  in  mind, 
let  us  return  to  the  point  of  the  problem, 
the  organic  relation  of  the  lines  of  the 
decorative  motif  to  the  structural  ele¬ 
ments.  In  xiv-xv  are  two  sketches 
showing  the  adjustment  of  the  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  interrelation  of  all  the 
lines  of  the  design.  These  sketches  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  working  from 
the  whole  to  the  parts.  Ornament 
should  never  be  added  as  an  after¬ 
thought  ;  it  must  always  be  developed 
with,  and  related  to,  the  constructive  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  problem. 


■  P&pukn. 


FIGURE  THIRTY. 
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PARTS  OF  TWO  REMODELING  CONTRACTS: 
LESSON  III:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER 


IT  HARDLY  seems  possible  that  it 
is  only  fifteen  years  since  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  “antique  oak”  period 
confronted  home  builders  of  good 
taste.  Monotonous  color  in  wood, 
furniture  and  decoration;  wide  use  of 
highly  polished  antique  oak,  which 
even  in  the  dull  finish  is  unsatisfactory 
in  color,  and  in  interior  architecture 
mixtures  of  columns,  grill  work  and 
stock  mantels  of  different  color  from 
the  wood  trim  were  characteristic  of 
the  time.  It  was  a  period  of  stuffiness 
in  room  sizes  and  fussiness  in  uphol¬ 
stery  and  curtain  work.  Yards  of  ball 
fringes  and  tassels  were  used,  and  cur¬ 
tains  were  elaborately  festooned  and 
drawn  •  through  brass  rings.  General 
taste  had  reached  the  point  where 


whatever  machine-made  furnishings 
the  factories  turned  out  were  accepted 
without  question.  There  .  was  not  a 
good  quiet  line  anywhere. 

Gradual  process  of  elimination  has 
converted  many  of  the  homes  of  this 
period  into  products  of  dignity  and 
repose.  But  even  yet,  at  one  time  or 
another  every  decorator  is  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  remodeling  wood¬ 
work  and  furniture  which  has  been 
well  built,  and  is  too  good  to  throw 
away,  but  which  violates  all  the  laws 
of  repose  in  line  and  beauty  in  color. 

This  month  parts  of  two  remodeling 
contracts  are  offered  as  suggestive 
studies  for  the  student.  The  first 
problem  is  doing  over  a  dining  room 
in  which,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  be- 


DRAWING  OF  DINING  ROOM  BEFORE  ALTERATION. 
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DINING  ROOM  REMODELED  FROM  DECORATIVE 
SCHEME  OF  MRS.  M.  L.  BOOKWALTER. 


DETAIL  IN  DINING  ROOM  SHOWING  CHINA 
CLOSET  DEVELOPED  FROM  OLD  DOOR  SPACE. 


DETAIL  OF  DINING  ROOM,  SHOWING  TREATMENT 
OF  WINDOWS  AND  WALL  SPACE  BETWEEN. 


END  OF  SITTING  ROOM  REMODELED  BY 
MRS.  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER. 


REMODELING  INTERIORS:  LESSON  THREE 


fore  alteration,  the  good  points  were 
its  size  and  plain,  well-constructed 
paneling;  the  bad  points,  a  stock  man¬ 
tel  of  poor  color  at  the  end  where  the 
sideboard  now  stands,  a  cornice  in  a 
ridiculous  position  and  altogether 
too  heavy  for  the  room,  and  a 
poorly  designed  piece  of  turning  as 
a  detail  over  the  doors.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  made  of  antique  oak.  The 
sideboard  with  its  cabinets,  mirrors 
and  glued-on  “carving”  was  typical  of 
the  time.  The  chairs  showed  lack  of 
thought  in  turning  designs  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  taste  in  their  general  propor¬ 
tions.  The  main  impression  of  the 
room  before  it  was  remodeled  was  of 
restlessness — the  result  of  the  radiat¬ 
ing  lines  in  the  decorative  details, 
which  in  any  form  of  composition 
make  repose  impossible. 

The  first  steps  taken  in  doing  over 
the  room  were  to  remove  the  mantel, 
which  was  not  needed  and  was  too 
near  the  end  of  the  table  for  comfort¬ 
able  serving,  to  extend  the  paneling 
across  the  chimney  breast,  and  to  re¬ 
place  the  cornice  with  a  more  simple, 
well-designed  wooden  one  in  the  angle. 
The  door  frames  above  the  wainscot¬ 
ing,  which  were  then  removed,  had 
substitutes  which  were  plain  except 
that  the  outer  and  inner  edges  were 
outlined  by  a  moulding.  Since  the 
windows,  doors  and  cupboards  did  not 
line  up,  panels — as  inconspicuous  as 
possible — were  inserted  to  bring  the 
lower  levels  even.  As  the  former  cup¬ 
board  doors  were  not  attractive,  new 
glass  ones  were  made,  set  with  dull 
finished  brass  lines  in  a  conventional 
pattern. 

The  next  thing  to  change  was  the 
furniture.  The  spindles  and  irregular 
tops  were  removed  from  the  chairs, 
and  the  seats  built  out,  as  they  had 
seemed  too  thin  and  narrow  before. 
All  the  carving  was  planed  off  the  side¬ 
board,  the  irregular  cabinets  were  re¬ 


moved  and  a  drawer  added,  making  it 
a  handsome  and  serviceable  piece  of 
furniture.  Hardware  of  a  quiet  de¬ 
sign  was  substituted  for  the  elaborate 
metal  work  used  before. 

After  this  simplifying,  came  the 
question  of  the  color  treatment.  The 
old  finish  was  removed  from  the  wood¬ 
work  and  furniture,  and  a  soft  grayish 
green  stain  was  used,  with  here  and 
there  a  suggestion  of  blue.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  a  Japanese  grass 
cloth  of  a  grayish  tan  color,  and  the 
panels  of  tapestry  were  carried  out  in 
shades  of  tans,  greens,  and  dull  blues, 
with  an  occasional  note  of  rose.  A 
flat  moulding  of  the  woodwork  color 
was  used  to  outline  the  tapestry  pan¬ 
els.  The  ceiling  was  tinted  in  the  gray¬ 
ish  tan  shade  with  a  slight  decoration 
near  the  cornice  in  the  colors  of  the 
panels.  The  fine  wool  tapestry  with 
which  the  chairs  were  covered  toned 
with  the  walls,  and  the  greenish  blue 
shade  in  the  tapestry  panels  was  used 
as  a  solid  color  in  the  velvet  hangings. 

The  cost  of  doing  this  room  over 
was:  labor  and  materials  for  carpen¬ 
ters,  $80.00;  hard  wood  finish,  $100.00; 
decorating  walls,  $100.00;  upholster¬ 
ing  furniture  and  covering,  $90.00 ; 
draperies,  $125.00;  toning  rug,  $18.00; 
making  a  total  of  $513.00.  In  addition 
to  this  expenditure  the  old  electric 
center  light  was  refinished  to  tone  with 
the  room,  and  two  new  side  lights  were 
added.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  gain  this  effect  for  such  a  small  out¬ 
lay  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  furniture  outright. 

The  second  problem  had  to  do  with 
making  attractive  and  livable  a  cold 
uninhabited  small  room — the  kind  of 
room  which  had  been  intended  for  a 
parlor  but  had  become  in  the  minds 
of  the  household,  on  account  of  its 
stiffness,  the  one  spot  to  avoid.  Living 
room,  library  and  hall  had  acquired 
in  time  personality,  but  this  little  room, 
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because  of  its  detachment  from  the 
general  living  scheme,  had  acquired  an 
air  of  aloofness  with  the  years.  The 
drawing  of  it  before  alteration  shows 
at  once  what  effect  the  use  of  vertical 
lines  can  have  as  the  means  of  con¬ 
densing  all  the  proportions  of  a  room. 
The  original  wall  covering  had  a  broad 
yellow  stripe  and  the  woodwork  was 
light  brown.  The  small  space  made  it 
impossible  to  place  the  furniture  in 
such  a  way  that  the  individual  pieces 
seemed  related  to  one  another.  In 
redecorating  this  room  it  seemed  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  as  a  main  furnishing  a  seat 


extending  around  the  four  sides ;  the 
seat  ends  making  an  attractive  finish 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  opening  to¬ 
ward  the  hall.  In  order  to  make  the 
room  seem  lower  and  broader,  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  were  eliminated,  the  color 
contrasts  were  made  to  extend  around 
the  room,  and  as  much  length  as  pos¬ 
sible  was  given  to  horizontal  lines. 

As  the  colors  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  house  were  keyed  rather  low,  the 
color  scheme  in  this  room  was  made 
to  center  about  rich  greens  and  blues. 
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The  cushions,  the  back  of  the  seat  and 
the  stiles  about  the  panels  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dark  blue  cloth  of  loose 
weave  with  enough  variation  in  the 
colors  of  the  threads  to  give  a  play  of 
green  over  the  blue  and  avoid  the  dead 
look  of  a  perfectly  flat  tone.  The  pale 
brown  woodwork  was  recolored  and 
changed  to  a  dark  shade  of  brown 
with  an  overtone  of  green.  In  the 
panels,  a  greenish  gold  ground  set  off 
a  design  of  pine  trees  in  blue-greens 
and  browns.  The  background  was 
slightly  relieved  by  an  indistinct  figure 
which  made  the  general  effect  decided¬ 
ly  richer.  The  cur¬ 
tains  were  made  of 
dull  blue  cloth  with 
trimmings  of  green 
outlined  in  green 
gold.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  break  in  the 
broad  line  about  the 
room,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  curtain  design 
was  kept  even  with 
the  wood  treatment. 

The  cost  of  doing 
over  this  room,  in¬ 
cluding  the  walls  and 
the  cloth,  building  in 
the  woodwork  of  the 
seat,  cushions  of  hair 
covered  with  blue 
cloth,  two  pairs  of 
curtains,  heating 
changes,  etc.,  was 
about  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  planning  of  any  alteration, 
it  is  always  best,  if  possible,  to  know 
first  the  financial  limitation.  With  this 
in  mind  how  much  can  be  done  is  bet¬ 
ter  estimated.  Then  plan:  First — what 
could  be  retained ;  second — what  must 
be  eliminated;  third — what  can  be  al¬ 
tered  in  form  or  color;  fourth — what 
additions  could  be  made  to  the  room 
that  will  harmonize  with  what  you 
have ;  fifth — see  that  your  finished  ef¬ 
fort  makes  a  unit  in  color  and  form. 


END  OF  SITTING  ROOM 
BEFORE  REMODELLING. 


LESSONS  IN  METAL  WORK 


ONLY  three  designs  for  metal 
work  are  given  this  month,  as 
the  articles,  while  very  simple, 
will  require  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  care  in  the  making  in  order 
to  produce  the  right  effect.  If  made 
as  they  should  be,  all  of  them  should 
prove  unusually  satisfactory  both  as 
problems  to  be  solved  by  the  amateur 
metal  worker  and  as  beautiful  articles 
for  household  use. 

The  rectangular  serving  tray  shown 
in  the  first  illustration  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  rather  than  ornament, 
but  its  proportions  are  such  that  if 
well  made  and  finished  it  will  be  found 
a  very  decorative  addition  to  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  a  dining  room. 

The  first  step  in  making  this  tray  is 
to  cut  a  piece  of  No.  20  gauge  copper 
to  an  oblong  shape,  measuring  about 
13  X  17  inches.  After  this  is  squared, 
and  the  edges  are  made  smooth  with  a 
file  and  fine  emery  cloth,  it  should  be 
annealed,  as  metal  of  any  kind  will 
tend  to  harden  under  cutting  or  work¬ 
ing.  Annealing  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  done.  The 
metal  should  either  be  laid  on  a  hot 
stove  or  held  in  a  flame  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  right  degree  of  heat. 
Copper  may  be  heated  until  it  turns 
to  a  bright  red  color,  but  brass  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  beyond  a 
cherry  red  while  in  the  fire,  since  it 
cannot  stand  as  great  a  degree  of  heat 


as  copper.  If  brass  gets  overheated 
it  will  be  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
After  the  annealing  is  done,  rinse  the 
metal  in  water  and  dry  well.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  formed  into  the  tray. 

To  do  this  a  piece  of  lead  about  six 
inches  square  and  one  inch  thick 
should  be  procured,  and  an  impression 
should  be  made  in  this  lead  with  the 
pein  of  the  hammer.  Then  mark  the 
rim  of  the  tray  to  a  depth  of  about  1^4 
inches,  lay  the  metal  across  the  im¬ 
pression  in  the  lead  and  begin  to 
hammer  down  on  the  line  drawn,  using 
the  ball  pein  of  the  hammer.  This 
should  be  continued  all  around  the 
sheet  of  metal,  leaving  a  rim  iy2  inches 
deep  on  the  outside  of  the  hammered 
line.  Hold  the  tray  up  at  a  slight 
angle  and  hammer  away  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  force  this  rim  up,  repeating  this 
process  toward  each  corner.  At  the 
corners  it  is  necessary  to  hammer  a 
little  deeper. 

After  all  this  hammering  the  sheet 
of  metal  will  be  a  good  deal  out  of 
shape.  To  straighten  it  out  the  inside 
of  the  tray  should  be  hammered  out 
well  with  the  mallet.  Then  turn  the 
tray  on  edge  with  the  rim  laid  flat  on 
a  smooth  surface,  preferably  an  anvil 
or  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  and  carefully 
smooth  out  the  whole  rim  with  the 
mallet.  After  this,  the  tray  should  be 
turned  over  and  hammered  down  all 
around  on  the  edges  and  corners  of 
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the  bottom.  By  this  time  it  is  ready 
to  be  annealed  again, — in  fact,  the  an¬ 
nealing  process  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  metal  seems  to  become 
too  hard  or  springy. 

Then  the  whole  tray  should  be  ham¬ 
mered.  First  hammer  the  bottom,  be¬ 
ginning  at  one  end  and  going  straight 


RECTANGULAR  COPPER  SERVING  TRAY. 


across  to  the  other  end,  always  using 
the  flat  of  the  hammer.  Next  turn  the 
tray  on  edge,  or  side  angle,  and  ham¬ 
mer  this  in  the  same  way  with  the  flat 
of  the  hammer. .  In  the  corners  and 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  bottom  the 
ball-pein  of  the  hammer  should  be 
used,  as  the  flat  would  cut  the  metal 
in  the  corners.  Any  cuts  or  sharp 
impressions  other  than  those  intended 
to  be  made  should  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed,  as  they  mar  the  work  badly.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  anvil  or 
iron  upon  which  the  metal  is  ham¬ 
mered  has  no  marks  or  dents  in  it,  as 
these  would  show  through  even  after 
the  metal  has  been  polished.  The 
hammer  also  should  be  kept  absolutely 
smooth,  and  any  roughness  must  be 
well  rubbed  down  with  an  emery  cloth. 

After  the  sides  of  the  tray  are  ham¬ 
mered  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  bottom  is  buck¬ 
led  in  the  center.  If 
this  is  the  case  it 
should  be  annealed 
again  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  hammered  all 
around  the  edge 
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with  the  force  of  the  blow  directed 
toward  the  edge.  This  will  tend  to 
draw  outward  the  metal  that  has 
stretched  in  the  center.  In  all  in¬ 
stances  where  metal  shows  a  tendency 
to  buckle,  it  should  be  hammered 
around  and  away  from  the  buckled 
place,  care  being  taken  not  to  hammer 
too  much  in  one  place.  The 
best  way  to  hammer  any 
large  flat  surface  is  to  begin 
at  one  end  and  hammer 
across,  returning,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  this  cross-hammering 
over  the  whole  length.  If  a 
circle  or  oval  is  to  be  ham¬ 
mered,  the  hammering  should 
begin  in  the  center  and  be 
directed  outward  to  the  edge, 
that  the  stretched  portion  of 
the  metal  may  be 
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drawn  away  from 
the  center.  If  the 
opposite  method 
should  be  em¬ 
ployed  the  tray 
would  be  prac¬ 
tically  ruined,  as 
the  stretching  of 
the  metal  un¬ 
der  hammering 
would  leave  an 
appearance  of 
having  buckled 
in  the  middle. 

Using  the  steel  tool  shown  in  the 
second  illustration,  the  edge  of  the 
tray  should 
next  be  fold¬ 
ed  over  (out¬ 
ward).  When 
it  is  well  over, 


STEEL  TOOL. 


OVAL  SERVING  TRAY. 
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a  wire  about  No.  16  or  18  gauge  and  water,  then  dried  thoroughly  and 
should  be  laid  in  and  then  the  tray  held  over  a  fire  until  the  desired  color 
laid  face  down,  and  the  edge  ham-  appears. 


mered  down  over  the  wire.  The 
handles  are  made  of  wire  about  No. 
4  gauge, — or  1/8  to  3/16  of  an  inch 
thick.  Two  pieces  should  be  twisted 
together,  the  ends  flattened,  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  flattened  ends 
for  rivets.  One  end  of  one  wire  should 
be  laid  on  the  face  side  of  the  tray  and 
an  end  of  the  other  wire  on  the  under 
side.  Then  drill  a  hole  through  the 
tray,  inserting  a  rivet  and  rivet  both  of 
the  wires  and  the  tray  together. 

If  the  tray  is  to  be  made  of  copper 
a  very  decorative  effect  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  brass  wire  for  the 
handles,  as  this  is  a  desirable  combina¬ 
tion  of  metals.  After  the  tray  is  fin¬ 
ished,  it  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
polished  with  powdered  pumice  stone 


*  I  *HE  oval  tray  shown  in  the  third 
illustration  is  made  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  using  No.  20  gauge 
metal.  This  tray  should  measure 
12  X  18  inches,  with  a  rim  about  2*4 
inches  wide,  as  the  tray  itself  is  to  be 
made  deeper  than  the  other.  The 
same  instructions  as  given  for  the 
rectangular  tray  apply  throughout  to 
the  making  of  this  one. 


AT  first  sight  the  candle 
sconce  appears  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  make,  but, 
by  examining 
the  plan,  it  will 
be  noticed  that 
the  sides,  back 
and  bottom 
are  all  made 
of  one  piece  of 
metal.  It  will 
be  necessary 
first  to  cut  out 
a  pattern  ac- 


WORKING  PLAN  FOR 
CANDLE  SCONCE. 


cording  to  the  plan 
given  here  in  the  de¬ 
tail  drawing.  It 
would  be  best  to 
make  the  bottom  the 
starting  point,  first 
drawing  a  circle  4 l/z 
inches  in  diameter. 
Then  draw  a  line 
across  this  circle, 
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making  the  back  3  *4  inches  wide. 
Directly  above  this  intersecting  line 
begin  the  curved  line  that  forms  the 
outer  edge  of  the  side  and  carry  this 
down,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  until  it 
meets  the  line  of  the  bottom.  This 
outside  line  will  be  the  most  difficult 
to  form,  owing  to  the  curves. 

After  the  plan  is  carefully  drawn  on 
paper  the  pattern  should  be  cut  out.  It 
might  be  well  to  leave  a  little  space  out¬ 
side  the  curved  outer  line,  so  that  if  the 
latter  does  not  seem  quite  right  it  may 
be  trimmed.  After  the  two  sides  are 
brought  together  around  the  bottom 
piece,  which  is  bent  up  at  the  dotted 
line,  the  sides  should  each  have  a  half¬ 
inch  lap  to  rivet  together  in  front. 
The  paper  pattern  should  be  experi¬ 
mented  with  until  it  is  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  then  it  may  be  laid  down  on 
the  metal  and  carefully  outlined  with 
a  pencil.  The  sconce  may  be  made 
either  of  copper  or  brass,  as  preferred, 
No.  20  gauge  metal  being  used  in  either 
case.  After  the  pattern  is  cut  out  the 
whole  piece  may  be  hammered  or  left 
plain.  The  latter  is  slightly  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  this  case,  as  the  plain  surface 
reflects  the  light  better  than  the  un¬ 
even,  hammered  surface. 

After  bending  the  metal  around  the 
bottom,  which  is  brought  up  at  right 
angles  with  the  back,  the  side  flanges 
may  be  turned  outward  at  the  dotted 
line  shown  in  the  plan.  This  should 
be  done  over  the  steel  mandrel,  shown 


in  the  second  illustration.  The  flange, 
where  it  meets,  is  cut  like  a  mitered 
joint,  allowing  an  extra  amount  of 
metal  to  lap  over.  This  will  be  found 
necessary  when  bending  out  the  flange 
at  that  point. 

The  edges  may  be  turned  over  like 
that  of  the  trays,  except  that  no  wire 
is  laid  in.  Simply  bend  about  %  of  an 
inch  of  metal  back  and  under  by  using 
the  same  tool  that  is  used  to  turn  out 
the  flange.  All  of  the  turning  back 
should  be  done  after  the  two  sides  are 
riveted  together  in  front.  The  bottom 
has  another  flange  which  should  be 
turned  up  to  meet  the  sides.  This  can 
be  soldered  all  around  on  the  under 
side. 

The  cup  is  the  last  piece  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  This  can  either  be  made 
from  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  tube, 
or  sheet  metal  bent  around  a  round 
object  a  trifle  larger  than  the  candle 
to  be  inserted.  The  two  edges  can  be 
lapped  and  riveted  or  soldered.  Two 
small  lugs,  about  of  an  inch  long 
and  %  of  an  inch  wide,  should  be  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  flare  out, 
one  on  either  side.  A  hole  should  be 
drilled  in  each  of  these  and  riveted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sconce.  The  inside 
of  the  sconce  should  be  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  so  that  the  light  may  be  well 
reflected,  and  a  hole  drilled  at  the  top 
so  that  it  may  be  hung  on  a  nail  or 
screw. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN 
COMPETITION  IN  DESIGNS  FOR  TEXTILE 
DECORATION  IN  APPLIQUE 


THE  competition  in  designs  for 
textile  decoration  in  applique, 
announced  in  The  Craftsman 
for  October,  1907,  was  closed 
December  10th,  and  the  competing 
designs  submitted  to  the  judges,  Mr. 
Albert  Herter,  Mrs. 

Mary  Linton  Book- 
waiter  and  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
bel  Tuke  Priestman. 

According  to  their 
awards,  the  first  prize, 
a  Craftsman  sewing 
table,  was  given  to 
the  “Peacock”  por¬ 
tiere,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Niemann,  of 
Philadelphia.  The 
design  is  intended  to 
be  carried  out  in  ap¬ 
plique  and  embroid¬ 
ery  of  brilliant  dark 
blue,  light  blue-green 
and  ivory,  upon  a 
background  of  nat¬ 
ural-colored  Russian 
crash.  The  portiere 
is  meant  to  hang 
nearly  flat,  the  open¬ 
ing  being  at  the  side 
of  the  door.  For  a 
wide  doorway,  the 


designer  suggests  a  full  hanging  of 
plain  crash  on  either  side  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  curtain. 

The  second  prize,  a  Craftsman  rock¬ 
ing  chair,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Inez 
Freeman,  of  New  York  City,  for  a  pil- 


FRANCES  GILBERT  GOE,  CHICAGO:  FOURTH  PRIZE. 
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low  cover  design,  the  judges  taking 
into  consideration  the  rich  coloring, 
and  also  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
combining  the  units  into  one  compact 
design.  The  color  suggested  for  the 
baskets  is  a  very  dark  brown,  overlaid 
with  a  mesh  of  embroidery  in  a  tawny 
tone  like  sunburned  straw.  The 
oranges  are  in  varying  shades  of  dark 
and  light  orange  color,  and  the  leaves 
are  dark  green.  The  stems  and  out¬ 
lines  are  of  wood  brown,  and  the  whole 
design  is  worked  out  on  a  background 
of  light  yellowish  tan  with  a  suggestion 
of  green. 

The  third  prize,  six  volumes  of  “The 
Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical 
Handbooks,”  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Mary  F.  Overbeck,  of  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana,  for  a  highly  conventionalized 
curtain  design  based  upon  a  pond  lily 
motif.  The  applique  is  a  vivid  green¬ 
ish  blue  linen  upon  a  background  of 
natural  brownish  linen.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  formed  by  cutting  out  the 
applique  and  allowing  the  background 
to  show  through.  The  outlines  are  in 
deep  golden  yellow. 

The  fourth  prize,  The  Craftsman 
for  one  year,  was  awarded  on  the 
ground  of  ingenuity  of  design  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  the  color  scheme.  It 
was  given  to  Miss  Frances  Gilbert 
Goe,  of  Chicago,  for  the  design  repro¬ 
duced  here  in  line.  It  is  applicable 
either  to  a  table  square  or  cushion 
cover.  Used  as  a  table  square  it 
should  be  executed  on  cream  colored 
linen  with  the  flower  forms  cut  from 
grayish  lavender  linen,  the  leaves  and 
center  circle  of  light  grayish  green, 
and  the  stems  of  grayish  blue,  the  blue 
to  be  the  darkest  color  value.  For  a 
cushion  cover  the  designer  recom¬ 
mends  dull  pink  for  the  flowers,  leaf 
green  for  the  leaves  and  center  circle, 
and  turquoise  blue  for  the  stems. 
When  used  in  this  way  the  applique 
should  be  of  smooth  linen  on  a  rough 
jute  material,  light  tan  in  color. 
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In  addition  to  the  designs  which 
were  given  prizes  by  the  judges,  The 
Craftsman  has  selected  for  honorable 
mention  several  others  which  are  here 
illustrated,  and  for  two  of  which  The 
Craftsman  for  one  year  will  be  given 
as  the  additional  prizes  we  have  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  award.  The  other 
chosen  for  honorable  mention  were 
submitted  by  the  winners  of  the  second 
and  third  prizes.  Miss  Inez  Freeman, 
in  addition  to  the  sofa  pillow,  which 
was  awarded  second  prize,  sent  also  a 
design  for  a  curtain,  which  seems  to  us 
especially  good.  It  is  worked  out  in 
green  and  blue  tones,  suggesting  the 
colors  seen  in  the  ocean.  The  curtain 
itself  is  the  deep  yellowish  green  of 
sea  water  near  the  coast,  and  the  band 
of  applique  is  a  dark  brilliant  blue  like 
the  deep  sea  in  the  tropics.  The  ships 
and  wavy  bands  are  done  in  the  green 
against  the  broad  band  of  blue,  and 
the  whole  is  outlined  with  a  thread  of 
gold.  The  other  prize  winner  to  re¬ 
ceive  honorable  mention  in  addition 
is  Miss  Overbeck,  of  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana,  the  winner  of  the  third  prize, 
who  submitted  a  second  curtain  design 
to  be  carried  out  in  linen  of  a  soft,  dull, 
greenish  gray.  A  broad  band  of  helio¬ 
trope  linen  forms  the  background  for 
the  decorative  figure  conventionalized 
from  a  seed  pod  and  leaf  motif,  which 
is  done  in  the  same  gray-green  linen 
as  the  curtain.  All  the  outlines  are  in 
dull  leaf  green. 

The  designs  by  other  than  prize  win¬ 
ners  selected  by  The  Craftsman  for 
honorable  mention  and  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  awards  were  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Blanchard  Crandall,  of  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Ida  J. 
Lewis,  of  Decatur,  Illinois.  They  are 
both  designs  for  sofa  pillows,  that  by 
Mrs.  Crandall  being  carried  out  in 
varying  tones  of  brown,  and  that  by 
Miss  Lewis  executed  in  orange  color 
and  leaf  green  upon  a  background  of 
greenish  brown. 


PEACOCK  PORTIERE,  DESIGNED  BY  ELIZABETH 
C.  NIEMANN,  PHILADELPHIA  :  FIRST  PRIZE. 


SOFA  PILLOW,  DESIGNED  BY  INEZ  FREEMAN, 
NEW  YORK  I  SECOND  PRIZE. 

SOFA  PILLOW,  DESIGNED  BY  IDA  J.  LEWIS, 
NEW  YORK  :  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


SOFA  PILLOW,  DESIGNED  BY  ADELAIDE  BLANCHARD 
CRANDALL,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.  :  HONORABLE  MENTION. 

SMALL  CURTAIN,  DESIGNED  BY  MARY  F.  OVERBECK, 
CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  IND.  :  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


CURTAIN,  DESIGNED  BY  INEZ  FREEMAN,  POND  LILY  CURTAIN,  DESIGNED  BY 

NEW  YORK  :  HONORABLE  MENTION,  OVERBECK,  CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  IND.  :  Tt 


A  MAN  OF  “INSPIRED  COMMON  SENSE” 


CONSIDERING  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Taft  is  rather  more 
than  a  mere  “presidential  possi¬ 
bility,”  it  is  amazing  how  few 
people  have  any  real  understanding  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  or  of  what 
he  has  done.  Everyone  knows  more 
or  less  vaguely  that  the  big,  jolly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  has  been  a  Federal 
Judge,  Commissioner  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and,  later,  Governor  of  that 
turbulent  incumbrance  of  ours,  and 
that  in  his  present  official  position  he 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  pour¬ 
ing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  for 
straightening  out  diplomatic  tangles 
with  a  tact  which  seems  to  be  unerring. 
But  few,  even  among  those  who  know 
him  personally,  seem  to  realize  the 
stratum  of  granite  that  underlies  all 
the  surface  sparkle  and  charm  ;  the  un¬ 
compromising  integrity  which  knows 
neither  fear  nor  favor ;  the  capacity 
for  hard  work  which  makes  light  of 
what  to  other  men  would  be  herculean 
tasks,  and,  above  all,  the  amazing  mind 
that  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  a 
tangled  problem  and  thinks  its  way  out 
to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Taft’s  sturdy  and  unwavering 
support  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
present  Administration  against  the 
predatory  combinations  of  capital  has 
naturally  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
accusation  that  he  exists  but  to  reflect 
the  President’s  policy,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  is  “the  heir  apparent”  of  the 


presidency.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fairly 
safe  wager  that,  if  he  should  receive 
the  nomination  this  year,  Secretary 
Taft  will  introduce  himself  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  way  that  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  many  placid  readers  of  newspapers 
who  are  accustomed  to  seeing  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  portly  statesman  leaving 
a  ring  of  tracks  around  the  world,  or 
being  taught  by  the  President  to  toddle 
toward  the  chair  of  state.  One  of  the 
signs  of  what  may  be  coming  in  the 
way  of  straightforward  handling  of 
conditions,  provided  Secretary  Taft 
takes  the  platform  in  his  own  behalf 
this  year,  was  given  in  the  speech  he 
made  recently  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Boston  Merchants’  Association. 
The  one  question  that  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  minds  of  all  men  was,  of 
course,  the  panic.  Business  men  were 
inquiring  anxiously  or  angrily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  dispositions  and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  they  had  suffered,  as 
to  what  had  been  the  matter  with  our 
currency  system, — with  our  business 
system, — with  ourselves  as  a  nation, 
with  anything,  in  fact,  that  could  bring 
such  a  panic  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
and  seemingly  unshakable  material 
prosperity;  and  also  how  such  an  ap¬ 
parently  needless  crisis  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  Led  by  the  so- 
called  “conservative”  journals  and  the 
subsidized  organs  of  the  money  pow¬ 
ers,  there  was  an  increasing  tendency 
to  lay  the  entire  blame  of  the  crisis 
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upon  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  corrupt  con¬ 
ditions  are  bound  in  the  end  to  result 
in  a  break  of  public  confidence,  and 
that  the  longer  they  remain  unexposed 
the  worse  the  crash  will  be. 

Secretary  Taft,  as  usual,  struck 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  great  un¬ 
derlying  cause  of  financial  panics,  and 
in  a  few  lucid  sentences  made  the 
economic  conditions,  not  alone  of  this 
country  but  of  the  world,  more  cigar 
and  understandable  than  has  been 
done  in  any  or  all  of  the  exhaustive 
articles  printed  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews  since  the  financial 
situation  became  the  question  of  the 
hour.  As  we  have  no  certainty  that 
the  speech  will  be  reproduced,  even  in 
pamphlet  form,  we  feel  that  we  at  least 
must  do  what  we  can  toward  perpetu¬ 
ating  this  part  of  it: 

“What  did  cause  the  panic?  Writers 
upon  financial  subjects  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  constant  attention  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  who  are  able  to 
institute  a  comparison  of  the  present 
panic  with  previous  panics,  and  who 
are  entirely  familiar  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  preceding  all  of  them  substan¬ 
tially  agree  upon  the  causes.  Panics 
and  industrial  depressions  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  characteristics  of  human 
nature,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
business  as  elsewhere.  The  world 
generally  has  a  certain  amount  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  available  for  new  enter¬ 
prises  or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones. 
In  period  of  prosperity  this  capital, 
with  the  instrumentalities  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  potentiality  by  credits,  is  put 
into  new  enterprises  which  are  profit¬ 
able,  and  the  increase  in  free  capital 
goes  on  almost  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression.  After  a  time,  however,  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation  and  wages  increase 
and  the  profit  from  the  new  enterprises 
grows  smaller.  The  loanable  capital 
gradually  changes  its  form  into  invest- 
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ments  less  and  less  convertable.  Much 
of  that  which  might  be  capital  is  wasted 
in  unwise  enterprises,  in  extravagance 
in  living,  in  wars  and  absolute  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  until  the  available 
free  capital  becomes  well  nigh  ex¬ 
hausted  the  world  over,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  new  enterprises  must  await 
the  saving  of  more.  Men  continue  to 
embark  in  new  enterprises,  however; 
the  capital  fails  them  and  disaster 
comes. 

“For  eight  or  nine  months  past  there 
have  been  many  indications  that  the 
loanable  capital  of  the  world  was  near 
exhaustion.  This  result  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  business  plants  and  business 
investment,  which  could  not  be  readily 
converted,  but  also  by  the  waste  of 
capital  in  extravagance  of  living  and 
by  the  Spanish  war,  the  Boer  war  and 
the  Russian-Japanese  war,  and  in  such 
catastrophes  as  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco.  It  became  impossible  for 
the  soundest  railroads  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  to  borrow  money  for  new  con¬ 
struction  or  reconstruction.  The  con¬ 
dition  was  not  confined  to  this  country, 
but  extended  the  world  over  and  was 
made  manifest  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  even  before  it  was  felt  here. 

“Secondly,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  revelations  of  irregu¬ 
larity,  breaches  of  trust,  stock  jobbing, 
over  issues  of  stock,  violations  of  law, 
and  lack  of  rigid  state  or  national 
supervision  in  the  management  of 
some  of  our  largest  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  railroad  companies,  traction 
companies  and  financial  corporations, 
shocked  investors  and  made  them 
withhold  what  little  loanable  capital 
remained  available.” 

Going  on  with  a  brief,  clear  review 
of  our  currency  tangle  and  the  credit 
system  upon  which  modern  business 
is  conducted.  Secretary  Taft  again, 
with  that  quality  of  his  which  has  been 
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so  aptly  called  “inspired  common 
sense,”  put  his  finger  straight  on  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  crash  and 
the  resultant  blind  anger  against  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  contributed  toward  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  a  stoppage  of  the 
wheels  of  finance.  He  said  simply: 
“The  business  men  who  have  had  to 
stand  the  strain,  who  have  seen  their 
fondest  hopes  crushed  and  have  only 
been  able  to  come  through  the  crisis 
with  the  greatest  effort  and  most  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  loss,  are  naturally 
sore  and  depressed.  They  believe,  and 
generally  they  are  right,  that  this  dis¬ 
aster  has  come  upon  them  without 
fault  of  theirs.  It  is  unjust  to  them. 
No  matter  how  many  symptoms  of  the 
coming  trouble  there  may  have  been, 
panics  always  come  with  a  shock  and 
a  tremendous  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  hardly  is  the  panic  over 
but  a  fierce  discussion  arises  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  coming.  With  various 
motives,  editors  and  public  speakers 
rush  to  the  front  to  fasten  upon  some 
thing  or  some  one  the  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened.  It  is  entirely 
natural  that  in  the  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  suffering  business  men 
are  left  by  the  great  strain  and  trial 
such  suggestions  should  receive  mark¬ 
ed  attention  and  that  the  more  def¬ 
initely  the  personality  of  the  scapegoat 
can  be  fixed  the  more  pleasure  it  gives 
the  victims  of  the  catastrophe.” 

Mr.  Taft  refers  to  history  for  the 
proof  that  this  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  in¬ 
variably  follows  every  financial  panic, 
and,  after  reviewing  in  sentences  as 
direct  as  hammer  blows,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Administration  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  men  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  public  confidence,  he  makes  his 
own  confession  of  faith  on  financial 
questions  in  this  way: 


“The  combination  of  capital  is  just 
as  essential  to  progress  as  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  parts  of  a  machine, 
and  hence  corporations,  however 
large,  are  instruments  of  progress. 
But  when  they  seek  to  use  the  mere 
size  or  amount  of  the  capital  which 
they  control  to  monopolize  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
to  suppress  competition  by  methods 
akin  to  duress,  they  should  be  re¬ 
strained  by  law.” 

The  sneer  most  frequently  flung  at 
Secretary  Taft  is  that  his  loyalty  to 
President  Roosevelt  induces  him  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  his  public  utterances  rather  than  to 
formulate  a  policy  of  his  own.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  his 
own  policy  has  been  clear  and  well- 
defined  from  the  first,  but  that  he  is 
not  given  to  self-advertisement  at  the 
expense  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  the  platform  where  stands 
a  probable  presidential  candidate  can 
reveal  in  Secretary  Taft’s  political 
career  any  one  instance  of  a  desire  to 
further  his  own  interests  or  his  own 
popularity  at  the  expense  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  the  best  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  could  give  to  the  people. 
Rather,  he  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  mettle  as  the  American  states¬ 
men  of  a  former  generation.  Playing 
to  the  gallery  in  any  way  apparently  is 
outside  of  what  he  considers  his  sphere 
of  action.  He  has  never  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  pose  of  personal  or 
political  integrity,  and  the  laugh  and 
joke  with  which  he  confronts  every 
difficulty  or  annoyance  has  reminded 
many  people  of  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  occupied  the  White  House.  And 
this  is  not  the  only  point  of  resem¬ 
blance,  for  all  his  life  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  man  has  been  inspired  by 
a  big,  warm  human  sympathy,  de¬ 
veloped  from  his  close  contact  with  all 
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manner  of  people,  so  that  no  matter 
what  the  problem  before  him  he  has 
solved  it  with  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  real  needs  and  the  real  feelings 
of  the  people  whose  lives  and  fortunes 
it  would  most  seriously  affect. 

Whether  or  not  Secretary  Taft  is 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  he  is  a  man  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  know  better  than  they 
do  now.  As  with  all  his  cordial,  good 
fellowship  he  is  not  likely  to  neglect 
the  work  he  has  in  hand  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  himself  more  intimately 
to  the  public  at  large,  the  American 
people  will  probably  have  to  take  the 
pains  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  and, 
as  one  step  in  this  direction,  let  us 
make  the  suggestion  to  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  that  they  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  the  delightful  series  of 
■articles  by  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  en¬ 
titled  “Taft:  A  Career  of  Big  Tasks, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  The 
World’s  Work.  It  would  go  far  toward 
bringing  to  many  people  a  fuller  real¬ 
ization  that  the  big  secretary  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  about  the  big¬ 
gest  man  in  American  politics  today. 

NOTES 

ROM  the  musician’s  standpoint 
the  essential  requirements  of  the 
opera  singer  are  a  voice  and  vo¬ 
cal  art.  If  ability  to  act  is  added, 
the  result  is  a  great  artist.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately,  yet  understandably,  rare  to 
find  this  combination  of  gifts  in  one 
person.  But  we  have  had  recently  in  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company  examples 
of  still  another  development  that,  while 
interesting,  is  scarcely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  operatic  field  at  all — 
namely,  opera  singers  with  little  or  no 
voice  or  vocal  training,  with  marked 
dramatic  ability.  The  resulting  form  of 
art,  while  in  almost  totally  different 
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class  from  opera  singing,  is  in  a  sense 
allied  to  the  earliest  form  of  opera, 
which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  dramatic 
recitative  to  music.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  this  class  of  artists  is 
Mme.  Bresslar-Gianoli  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  company,  who  has  made  a  notable 
success  as  Carmen.  Mme.  Bresslar- 
Gianoli  cannot  sing,  but  she  actually  is 
the  Spanish  cigarette  girl  as  no  one  has 
ever  been,  treacherous,  tawdry,  allur¬ 
ing  in  her  shabby  undainty  finery.  It 
is  realism  of  the  finest  type.  Her  se¬ 
duction  is  not  of  the  voice — as  in  Olive 
Fremstad’s  remarkable  performance — 
but  it  is  of  a  subtlety  and  verity  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
Calve.  She  looks,  she  moves — best  of 
all,  she  dances — like  a  real  Spanish 
gypsy. 

Mary  Garden,  an  American  woman 
who  has  made  a  great  success  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  opera  singer  who  cannot 
sing  and  yet  seems  to  succeed  by  other 
means.  The  Opera  Comique  does  not 
demand  and  does  not  possess  real  sing¬ 
ers  in  its  organization.  Its  musical 
standard  is  close  to  zero.  Its  stage 
management,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  its  metier  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  innumerable  new  operas 
by  French  composers.  Mary  Garden, 
although  an  American,  is  frankly  a 
French  product  in  dress,  stage  man¬ 
nerisms  and  theatric  point  of  view. 
Whether  or  not  she  will  cast  her  re¬ 
puted  spell  over  our  audiences  remains 
to  be  seen.  Her  portrayal  of  Thais — 
the  title  role  in  Massenet’s  opera  in 
which  she  made  her  debut — is  far  less 
significant  than  Renaud’s  portrayal  of 
the  monk  tormented  by  the  earthly 
beauty  of  the  fascinating  sinner  whose 
soul  he  has  saved.  And  Renaud,  whose 
ability  as  a  singer  does  not  reach  a  high 
standard,  is  another  of  these  artists 
whose  success  is  of  the  theater. 
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9 1 1  HE  delicate,  appreciative  tempera- 
ment  of  the  Japanese,  which  im¬ 
pels  him  to  make  ornamental  the  most 
utilitarian  article  of  his  everyday  life, 
finds  excellent  expression  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  screens  which  serve  as  par¬ 
titions  in  the  Japanese  house.  Because 
for  so  many  centuries  they  have  been 
the  object  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
craftsman’s  skill,  a  collection  of  these 
partitioning  screens,  such  as  can  be 
seen  at  the  shop  of  Yamanaka,  has  an 
intensely  human  interest.  The  modern 
Japanese  seems  more  inclined  to  em¬ 
broider  than  to  paint  his  screens,  and 
he  has  developed  the  possibilities  of 
needlework  to  a  fine  degree.  Effects 
of  distance  and  atmosphere  in  land¬ 
scape,  the  real  movement  and  gleam  of 
tumbling  waterfalls,  the  brilliant  gloss 
and  richly  colored  texture  of  the  pea¬ 
cock’s  plumage,  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  peach  blossom — all  are  within 
reach  of  his  nimble  needle  and  gleam¬ 
ing  silks.  But  aside  from  their  gor¬ 
geous  decorative  qualities,  the  modern 
screens  cannot  compare  in  interest 
with  the  old  ones,  in  whose  soft  browns 
and  greens,  mellowed  by  age,  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  succeeding  generations  of 
the  Japanese  people  seems  reflected. 
Yamanaka  has  several  examples  of  the 
work  of  Knoyetsu,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  an  enormous 
screen  by  Setsuson,  some  fifty  years 
older,  is  weirdly  decorated  with  a 
quaint  landscape. 

Chinese  art  in  its  present  decadence 
has  much  less  value,  but  an  example  of 
the  blue  and  brown  embroidered 
screens  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  shows  what  the  Chinese  at  one 
time  attained.  Several  large  cabinets 
of  centuries-old  blue  and  white  china 
vases  are  the  most  notable  feature  of 
Yamanaka’s  Chinese  rooms. 

There  is  also  a  gallery  full  of  orig¬ 
inal  prints  from  the  wood  blocks  of 


masters  in  the  various  periods  of  Jap¬ 
anese  art,  where  one  notices  the  at¬ 
mospheric  blues  and  greens  of  Hok’- 
sai  landscapes,  the  soft  colors  and  ex¬ 
quisite  curves  of  Harunobu’s  figures, 
and  the  delicate  tones,  yet  strong  char¬ 
acter,  of  the  work  of  Hiroshige. 

WE  have  in  hand  a  notice  of  the 
Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Architectural  Club  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  scope  of  the  exhibit,  which  in¬ 
cluded  examples  of  work  from  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Scotland,  Austria  and 
France,  as  well  as  America,  together 
with  its  excellent  arrangement,  made  it 
of  national  importance.  An  entire 
gallery  devoted  to  the  new  movement 
in  American  architecture,  and  showing 
our  gradual  revolution  from  the  class¬ 
icism  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
study  of  what  American  architects  and 
designers  are  doing  today.  Another 
room  was  devoted  to  plans  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public  buildings  and  designs 
for  the  beautifying  of  various  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  Mural  decoration,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American,  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture  each  had  a  separate  gal¬ 
lery.  As  a  means  of  studying  the 
comparative  architecture  of  different 
countries,  as  well  as  furnishing  a 
ground  for  the  study  of  different 
phases  of  American  architecture,  from 
its  excellent  arrangement  and  compre¬ 
hensive  collections,  such  an  exhibit 
must  have  been  of  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  students  of  architecture. 

ROOMFUL  of  old  tinted  en¬ 
gravings  has  made  an  exhibition 
of  real  interest  at  Wunderlich’s.  The 
dates  of  most  of  them  were  in  the 
eighteenth  century:  a  number  of  Mor- 
lands,  usually  with  quaint  morals  or 
verses  beneath,  an  interesting  his- 
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torical  print  by  Barlozzi,  and  one  or 
two  Coopers  were  notable. 

This  same  shop  shows  a  collection 
of  mezzotints,  mostly  after  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  and  their  contempo¬ 
raries.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how 
the  old  masters  of  the  art  of  mezzo¬ 
tint  could  render  delicate  textures  and 
flesh  tones,  adding  a  certain  quality 
which  makes  the  engraving  a  work  of 
art  by  itself  rather  than  merely  a  repro¬ 
duction. 

AN  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Miss 
Louise  Heustis  at  Knoedler’s  was 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  dashing 
western  canvases  of  Mr.  Remington  in 
an  adjoining  room.  The  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Miss  Heustis’  work  are  her 
handling  of  her  brush,  which  is  bold, 
yet  not  rough,  her  delicate  modeling 
and  luminous  shadows  which  come 
from  a  real  sense  of  values.  Her  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  H.  Pomeroy  Brown  was 
an  interesting  study,  and  the  bold 
strokes  which  lay  in  the  concentrated 
light  well  illustrate  Miss  Heustis’  com¬ 
mand  of  her  brush — while  the  canvas 
next  it,  of  Mr.  Edward  Tinker,  was  a 
good  example  of  her  delicate  color  and 
excellent  modeling.  In  her  larger 
portraits,  notably  that  of  Mr.  I.  L. 
Lyon,  Miss  Heustis  shows  a  lack  of 
command  in  the  use  of  accessories, 
and  a  weakness  in  handling  back¬ 
grounds.  That  Miss  Heustis  has  a 
gift  in  catching  character  and  giving 
action  to  a  pose  was  noticeable  in  all 
of  the  collection,  especially  in  the  well- 
executed  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Dimock. 

AN  exhibit  of  an  important  collec¬ 
tion  of  work  by  John  La  Farge 
at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  closed  on 
December  twelfth.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  La  Farge  in  late  years  has  been 
so  much  occupied  in  other  directions 
that  it  is  an  event  when  a  reasonably 


large  collection  of  his  paintings  can 
be  seen  together.  There  were  many 
old  sketches,  ranging  in  point  of  time 
back  to  the  fifties,  and  giving  an  inter¬ 
esting  chronological  account  of  the 
process  of  Mr.  La  Farge’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  enormous  range  of  interest. 
Some  South  Sea  Island  sketches  were 
full  of  his  inimitable  color,  and  one  or 
two  little  canvases  of  Japanese  land¬ 
scapes  had  charming  atmosphere.  A 
copy  of  Rembrandt’s  “Christ  and  Dis¬ 
ciples  at  Emmaus,”  done  in  1856,  had 
an  especial  interest  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  early  work  of  Mr.  La  Farge. 

REVIEWS 

AVING  treated  of  the  principles 
that  govern  planning  in  his 
work  published  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Marks  now  takes 
up  the  subject  of  suitable  elevations  in 
his  book  called  “The  Principles  of 
Architectural  Design.”  As  the  author 
remarks,  the  value  of  personal  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  bases  of  design 
may  well  be  discounted,  but  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  are,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  axioms — so  self-evident 
as  to  require  little  or  no  discussion. 
Yet  Mr.  Marks  writes  in  a  reasoning, 
rather  than  a  pedantic,  manner,  and 
makes  all  of  his  points  exceedingly 
clear. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  that  on 
exterior  design,  appeared  in  slightly 
different  form  as  a  series  of  articles  in 
“The  Architect”  (English)  during 
nineteen  hundred  and  three.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  second  part,  in 
which  Mr.  Marks  treats  of  interior  de¬ 
sign.  The  development  of  interior 
designing  is  recent  compared  with  the 
perfecting  of  ideals  of  exterior  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  two  are  so  seldom  sufficiently 
interrelated  now.  Mr.  Marks  believes 
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that  the  exterior  should  be  an  index 
of  the  architectural  display  within. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Marks’  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
“periods”  of  architecture:  “It  is  as¬ 
suredly  inadvisable  in  the  interests  of 
good  art,  to  make  modern  buildings 
plagiarized  examples  of  antiquity  and 
mediaevalism ;  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  these  past  styles,  but  slavish 
copyism  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  the 
employment  of  such  styles  should  be 
subject  to  the  modifications  entailed 
by  modern  ideas  and  requirements;  in 
brief,  they  should  be  honored  as  proto¬ 
types,  not  as  models.” 

"  The  work  is  comprehensive,  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  well  arranged ;  detailed  in  its 
discussions  and  technical,  without  los¬ 
ing  clearness  and  simplicity.  Numer¬ 
ous  sketches  of  architectural  forms, 
together  with  excellent  diagrams  eluci¬ 
dating  points  in  discussion,  make  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
student  of  architecture.  (“The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Architectural  Design.”  By 
Percy  S.  Marks.  Illustrated.  266 
pages.  Price,  $3.50.  Published  by 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Company,  Lon¬ 
don;  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New  York.) 

IT  is  perhaps  significant  of  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  our  national 
temper  that  the  most  illuminating 
and  sympathetic  account  yet  written 
of  the  great  communistic  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Owen  along  the  banks  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash  River,  should  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  prominent  in  Republi¬ 
can  politics.  Mr.  George  Browning 
Lockwood  has  long  been  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Republican  organization 
in  Indiana  and  is  at  present,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  secretary  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lockwood  begins  his  interesting 
study  of  the  New  Harmony  enter¬ 
prises  by  sketching  the  rise  of  the 


Rappites,  from  whom  Owen  bought 
the  property  which  was  to  form  the 
theater  of  his  world-famous  experi¬ 
ments.  And,  although  he  set  about 
with  enthusiasm  to  make  his  “New 
Moral  World,”  it  was  a  failure,  of 
course,  but  a  splendid  one,  as  Mr. 
Lockwood  observes.  And  as  we 
look  back  to  it  and  see  its  accom¬ 
plishments  in  what  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  call  “the  dry  light  of  his¬ 
tory,”  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  a  more 
enthusiastic  verdict  in  its  favor.  No 
other  spot  in  America,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  has  served  as  the  cradle 
of  more  important  movements  and 
ideas.  For  not  only  was  New  Har¬ 
mony  the  scene  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  communistic  experi¬ 
ment  ever  undertaken  in  America, — 
far  transcending  the  better  known 
Brook  Farm, — but  it  was  there  also 
that  the  first  infant  schools  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  established,  there  that  the 
educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  were 
first  successfully  transplanted  to  our 
soil ;  that  the  free  library  movement 
had  its  beginning;  that  William  Ma- 
clure  established  the  first  manual 
training  school  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  there  the  idea  of  “free, 
equal  and  universal  schools”  spread 
to  the  statutes  of  all  our  states.  At 
New  Harmony,  too,  the  cause  of 
woman’s  political  and  economic  in¬ 
dependence  was  first  advocated  on 
American  soil.  It  had  the  first  wom¬ 
an’s  literary  club  in  the  United  States 
and  was  the  first  example  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  adminis¬ 
trative  edict. 

In  the  history  of  science,  too,  New 
Harmony  must  be  remembered  as 
the  scene  of  the  work  of  our  first 
great  geologist,  Maclure,  and  “the 
father  of  zoology,”  Thomas  Say,  as 
well  as  of  Lesueur,  who  classified 
the  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes.  New 
Harmony  was  the  first  site  of  the 
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United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
it  was  the  son  of  its  founder,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  who  became  the  legisla¬ 
tive  father  of  the  Smithsonian  Mu¬ 
seum,  framing  the  law  under  which 
it  was  established.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  exhaust  the  list  of  its 
achievements,  it  should  perhaps  be 
added  that  Robert  Dale  Owen’s  mem¬ 
orable  letter  to  Lincoln  was  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  forming  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  is  upon  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Lincoln  himself  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  most  glorious  act  of 
his  life  is  attributed  in  large  part  to 
Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Perhaps  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  to  The  Craftsman  readers  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  systems  developed  and  ex¬ 
perimented  with  at  New  Harmony. 
(“The  New  Harmony  Movement.”  By 
George  Browning  Lockwood.  404 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.) 

WOMEN’S  Work  and  Wages” 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
English  volume  dealing  with  the 
position  of  women  in  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  life.  An  American  edition 
has  been  issued  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  This  volume  is  the 
result  of  a  happy  collaboration  on 
the  part  of  three  writers  of  wide  and 
varied  experience,  Messrs.  Edward 
Cadbury  and  George  Shann  and  Miss 
M.  Cecile  Matheson.  Mr.  Cadbury 
is  head  of  the  great  cocoa  and  choco¬ 
late  manufacturing  firm  of  that  name, 
which  employs  between  two  and 
three  thousand  girls.  In  addition  to 
this  exceptionally  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  for  observation,  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  for  many  years  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  movement  for  social  bet¬ 


terment.  Mr.  Shann  worked  in  a 
factory  when  he  was  ten  years  of 
age  and  for  many  years  afterward; 
later  he  graduated,  with  first-class 
honors  in  Economic  Science,  from 
Glasgow  University,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  University  Settlement  in 
that  city.  Miss  Matheson  has  been 
a  school  manager  in  London,  head  of 
several  Girls’  Clubs,  and  an  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  London  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  into  the  technical  education  of  girls. 

From  writers  of  such  experience, 
gained  from  long  and  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  nothing  but  a  sympathetic 
and  sane  study  could  be  expected. 
(“Women’s  Work  and  Wages.”  368 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.) 

‘‘"FNO  not  grovel  before  Nature — be 
a  man,”  says  Mr.  Alfred  East, 
A.  R.  A.,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  “The 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting.”  To  de¬ 
velop  in  the  young  draftsman  about  to 
start  outdoor  painting  a  personal  and 
individual  appreciation  and  a  thirst  for 
practical  observation  seems  to  Mr.  East 
the  most  important  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  His  book  reads  like  a  full  and 
inspiring  criticism,  so  personal  is  it,  and 
so  cleverly  does  he  pick  out  the  points 
most  difficult  and  apt  to  be  slighted  by 
the  beginner. 

The  book  is  excellently  produced,  and 
is  made  attractive  by  numerous  repro¬ 
ductions  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  East  and 
others,  and  various  pencil  sketches. 
The  color  reproductions  are  unusually 
successful,  and  appropriately  mounted 
on  tinted  mats.  (“The  Art  of  Land¬ 
scape  Painting  in  Oil  Color.”  By  Al¬ 
fred  East,  A.  R.  A.  Illustrated.  107 
pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia.) 
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BRONZE  SCULPTURE  IN  AMERICA:  ITS 
VALUE  TO  THE  ART  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NATION:  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 


T  HAS  taken  us  long  in  America  to  create  and  identify 
an  art  which  has  finally  achieved  honest,  fearless, 
national  expression.  And  it  is  not  singular  that  this 
should  be  so,  when  we  consider  the  component  parts 
of  our  civilization,  its  beginning  and  its  development. 
Usually,  the  primitive  art  of  a  country  faithfully  rep¬ 
resents  the  rudimentary  stages  of  its  civilization;  but 
this  could  only  hold  true  with  the  art  of  races  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
whereas  the  people  who  have  evolved  into  the  American  nation '  (as 
it  is  classified  today)  were  usurpers  from  the  start,  destroyers  of 
primitive  conditions.  And  furthermore  they  were  not  of  any  one 
land  or  tradition,  but  came  laden  with  the  confusing  social  character¬ 
istics  of  practically  every  nation  of  the  globe.  It  has  thus  of  neces¬ 
sity  been  a  slow  process  to  secure  a  composite  of  these  nationalities 
which  would  prove  the  evolution  of  a  new  nation  having  sufficiently 
marked  and  definite  characteristics  to  stimulate  an  art  expression 
that  would  be  essentially  native. 

For  not  only  did  our  early  conditions  preclude  all  possibility  of  an 
original  primitive  art,  but  also  quite  naturally  each  nationality  and 
its  descendants  claimed  in  turn  the  superiority  of  the  methods  and 
inspiration  of  their  own  artistic  forefathers,  endeavoring  to  create 
out  of  an  hereditary  and  yet  alien  point  of  view  a  standard  of  art 
for  this  vast  new  country.  And  so  from  time  to  time  our  young 
people  were  sent  to  Paris,  or  to  Munich,  or  to  Antwerp,  as  the  vogue 
happened  to  be,  not  consciously  to  plagiarize,  but  rather  to  gain  what 
their  home  environment  had  taught  them  was  the  only  true  art  educa¬ 
tion — this  could  not  be  otherwise  when  each  newcomer  to  the  nation 
remained  loyal  to  the  insular  tradition  of  foreign  art  culture.  And 
as  these  traditional  dogmas  from  the  studios  of  the  European  world 
become  scattered  abroad  in  America,  no  one  prevailing,  and  all  in¬ 
fluencing,  it  finally  seemed  as  though  harmony  could  only  be  secured 
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by  a  general  enthusiasm  for  anything  foreign.  And  the  word  “im¬ 
ported”  became  the  hall  mark  of  all  excellence,  from  oil  paintings 
to  coat  buttons. 

There  was  much  tumultuous  stirring  over  fierce  heat  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  time  before  anything  like  a  type  of  people  or  conditions  could 
be  found  in  the  sediment.  For  a  nation  must  be  hardened  into  a 
mass  of  definite  outline,  however  primitive  or  unfinished,  before  it 
can  furnish  to  art  a  genuine  inspiration  sufficient  to  control  imagi¬ 
nation  already  thrilled  by  the  accomplishment  of  other  lands.  Thus 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  until  very  recent  years  we  had  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  been  entitled  to  a  distinctive  national  art,  because 
we  had  not  yet  actually  a  distinctive  national  flavor.  For  an  art  to 
be  truly  national  must  spring  from  the  irresistible  desire  of  the  artist 
to  depict  conditions  about  him  which  overwhelm  him  with  their 
truth,  an  understanding  of  which  must  be  born  in  a  man’s  blood— 
angunderstanding,  a  comradeship  no  alien  could  experience.  And 
now  that  our  nation  has  crystallized  into  more  fixed  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  outlines,  our  art  must  find  greater  and  greater  inspiration  from 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  daily  life  and  are  a  part  of  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  men  with  imagination.  Strangely  enough 
the  very  confusion  of  interests,  that  for  centuries  meant  mere  bewil¬ 
derment  and  discouragement,  have  in  the  fusing  produced  conditions 
of  limitless  variation,  in  which  the  human  qualities  of  every  nation 
on  earth  find  with  us  a  modified  expression.  And  now  at  last  America 
is  no  longer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  every  new  or  old  imported  art 
impulse.  We  are  learning  to  do  the  modifying  ourselves ;  and  are 
adapting  and  absorbing  foreign  conditions  for  our  own  digestion. 
There  is  no  decrease  in  our  immigration,  and  foreign  settlements  are 
multiplying  over  the  face  of  our  earth;  in  New  York  alone  there  are 
specialized  theaters  for  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Chinese  and 
Syrians,  and  foreign  pictures  still  flood  the  galleries  of  our  dealers; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  we  are  becoming  definitely  established,  and.  are 
growing  to  regard  these  conditions  as  one  piquant  phase  of  American 
civilization.  Thus  by  irresistible  logic  we  would  today  call  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  foreign  children  dancing  in  the  Bowery  an  example  of  American 
art,  supposing,  of  course,  that  it  were  painted  with  the  point  of  view 
(the  humor,  the  audacity,  the  kindness)  which  an  American  artist 
would  bring  to  the  study  of  such  a  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  artist  might  paint  a  funny  little  gamin  kite-flying  on  Mont¬ 
martre,  which  would  be  interesting  to  artists  and  valuable  to  himself, 
but  not  significant  to  America  in  relation  to  her  art  history  as  a  nation. 
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And  partly  because  it  is  logical  and  honest,  it  so  happens  that  the 
most  significant  of  our  sculptors,  and  particularly  the  men  and  women 
who  are  working  in  bronze,  are  presenting  American  life  in  all 
stages  of  its  contemporaneous  development,  and  also  almost  invariably 
modeling  with  the  intimate  sympathy  born  of  kinship  with  the  nation 
whose  greatness  and  degradation  they  depict. 

IT  IS  doubly  to  the  credit  of  the  younger  American  artists  that 
through  the  miasma  of  dullness,  egotism  and  superstition  which 
has  surrounded  art  growth  in  this  country,  at  last  there  has  sprung 
into  existence  a  vital,  significant  home-made  art — an  expression  of 
truth  and  beauty  that  could  only  be  the  product  of  an  American  art 
impulse  because  presenting  with  frankness,  honesty  and  force  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  in  combination  are  alone  characteristic  of  this  nation. 
And  not  only  are  these  younger  and  more  virile  painters  and  sculptors 
filled  with  interest  and  joy  in  the  strange,  erratic,  picturesque  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  surrounds  them,  but  into  their  expression  of  this  life  they 
have  infused  the  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  which  are  temperamental 
to  the  nation.  Where  we  are  audacious,  humorous,  unhampered  by 
tradition,  frank  yet  keen,  so  they  feel  must  be  eventually  the  attitude 
of  the  American  artist  toward  the  life  he  expresses  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  and  indeed  so  already  is  becoming  the  feeling  of  the  most 
significant  of  our  artists  in  the  best  and  most  creative  of  their  work. 
You  notice  this  absolutely  original  American  quality  in  the  paintings 
of  the  “contemporaneous  school”  and  more  particularly  in  the 
workers  in  bronze.  And  incidentally  there  is  no  bronze  sculpture  of 
this  century  so  forceful,  vivid,  so  interesting  in  conception  and  in¬ 
dividual  in  craftsmanship  as  the  achievements  of  our  own  sculptors, 
whose  work  is  instinct  with  the  characteristics  of  the  civilization  of 
their  own  land.  Already  in  America  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rogers 
groups  are  still  cordially  accepted  as  art  standards  in  many  of  our 
smaller  towns)  bronze  sculpture  has  attained  a  spontaneity  and  uncon¬ 
scious  truthfulness  that  renders  it  a  significant  phase  of  American 
art,  not  afraid  to  bear  the  national  label.  These  artists  express  the 
life  of  all  interesting  conditions  about  them.  It  is  a  human  art  that 
thrills  and  stirs,  the  art  that  finds  a  dancing  street  child  as  fruitful 
a  subject  as  the  heroine  of  a  Greek  poem,  and  a  foolish,  grubby, 
tumbling  bear  cub  as  full  of  inspiration  as  the  horses  of  Hercules. 

It  is  this  impulse  which  started  Frederic  Remington  west  to  model 
Indians  and  cowboys,  and  which  impels  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs 
to  hasten  to  her  studio  to  model  the  old  woman  she  has  just  passed 
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around  the  corner;  which  forced  Solon  Borglum  away  from  the  Beaux 
Arts  back  to  the  prairies ;  which  enters  into  the  figures  of  Abastenia 
Eberle  when  she  models  the  little  girls  of  the  slums  whirling  in  a  fine 
ecstasy  to  tinkling  hand-organ  tunes;  which  Carl  Haag,  although  a 
Swede,  expresses  m  his  miners  and  immigrants  and  in  his  “  Universal 
Motherhood,”  modeled  from  a  man’s  memory  of  his  great  and  good 
peasant  mother:  this  development,  which  is  also  expressed  in  bronze 
sculpture  in  the  work  of  Eli  Harvey,  MacNeil,  of  Albert  Humphreys 
who  does  animals,  and  Albert  Humphriss,  who  models  the  Indians 
of  poetry,  of  Louis  Potter  with  his  great  sympathy  and  tenderness 
toward  the  crude  Northwest,  of  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  Gutzon  Bor¬ 
glum,  of  F.  G.  R.  Roth,  of  Proctor  and  Bartlett  and  Niehaus,  is 
almost  wholly  within  the  past  decade. 

Prior  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  men  bound  by  the 
conventions  of  foreign  traditions,  our  art  in  bronze  was  but  a  history 
of  confused  experimenting,  either  wholly  under  the  domination  of 
foreign  criticism  or  crudely  with  unfinished  technique  expressing 
revolt  that  but  met  with  laughter.  Clark  Mills  was  practically  the 
first  bronze  sculptor  whom  we  count  in  our  history,  and  his  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson  still  stands  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  metal  hoofs  ineffectually  pawing  the  air,  work  faulty 
in  composition  and  technique  and  without  joy  for  the  beholder,  but 
worthy  of  respect  because  of  the  rich  audacity,  the  fine  courage  and 
high  heart  that  dared  to  embody  a  conviction  so  fearlessly. 

Following  this  period  was  a  long  list  of  bronze  public  atrocities 
erected  in  helpless  parks  and  squares.  Some  of  the  bronze  decoration 
in  Central  Park,  for  instance,  can  still  cause  the  serious  art  lover  to 
mop  his  brow,  and  the  smaller  parks  of  the  west  and  south  courage¬ 
ously  present  spectacles  of  naive  and  grotesque  celebrities,  evidences 
of  unthinking  and  painstaking  toil  in  imitating  whatever  may  have 
been  impressively  rococo  in  foreign  art  conditions. 

AND  then  came,  without  art  ancestry  or  herald,  a  new  group  of 
bronze  workers,  wholly  remote  from  this  period  of  landscape 
crudities,  men  of  genius,  wide  culture,  fine  appreciation  of  the 
art  universal ;  men  with  the  great  gift  of  imagination,  who  reverenced 
their  work  and  gave  lavishly  their  health  and  strength  and  courage 
to  further  a  beautiful,  impersonal  scholarly  portrayal  of  an  art  which 
was  a  cross  between  Greek  inspiration  and  English  pedantry.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Olin  Warner,  Daniel  Chester  French, 
Herbert  Adams,  MacMonnies,  all  Americans,  but  their  art,  however 
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distinguished  in  subject  and  execution,  could  never  figure  as  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  actual  development  of  art  that  is  constructively  national. 

If  the  foregoing  paragraph  remotely  suggests  that  the  greatness 
of  men  like  Saint-Gaudens  or  MacMonnies  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
undervalued,  it  misrepresents  the  point  of  view  of  The  Craftsman. 
The  fact  that  a  nation  craves  historians  intimate  and  personal,  who 
record  her  own  development  in  the  arts,  need  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  a  great  universal  expression  of  art  lacks  the  most  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Whistler,  Sargent,  Saint-Gaudens,  all  stand  for  colossal 
achievement,  but  the  point  is  that  this  achievement  might  without 
a  single  variation  as  appropriately  owe  its  inspiration  to  France  or 
Germany  or  England ;  it  is  truly  the  final  expression  of  the  art  univer¬ 
sal,  and  yet,  if  the  inspiration  had  been  by  chance  owed  to  Germany 
or  to  England,  American  art  in  its  struggle  for  individual  growth 
would  not  suffer  seriously  at  the  loss.  What  these  men  have  accom¬ 
plished  for  us  nationally  is  mainly  in  developing  the  standard  of  public 
taste;  for  art  that  has  grandeur  of  thought  and  strength  and  beauty 
of  expression  is  a  good  thing  indeed  for  the  public  to  recognize,  and 
has  a  profound  significance  to  a  nation  ethically,  if  one  may  use  ethics 
in  relation  to  art  as  opposed  to  vulgarity.  But  the  real  value  of  the 
work  of  these  men  has  already  achieved  a  national  recognition,  and 
it  would  be  a  banality  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  article  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  of  the  unthinking  misunderstanding  already  stated. 

The  utmost  that  The  Craftsman  seeks  to  do  is  to  present  whatever 
there  may  be  of  genuine  homely  art  in  this  country,  and  everywhere 
to  seek  for  a  new  expression  of  it,  leaving  the  public  to  praise,  criticize 
or  reject — a  feat  which  it  not  infrequently  performs  consecutively 
toward  a  single  phase  of  art. 

AN  INTERESTING  contrast  in  modern  bronze  sculpture  is 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
In  the  same  room,  side  by  side,  are  characteristic  exhibits  of 
the  English  and  American  schools.  The  English,  severe,  classic, 
conventional,  over-exquisite,  unhuman,  typical  of  mental  reticence 
and  a  fear  of  audacity  and  originality  in  expression  that  amounts 
almost  to  eccentricity,  respectable  ornaments  for  dreary  British 
drawing  rooms.  Nearby  and  less  conspicuous  in  size  and  numbers 
are  the  American  models,  men,  women,  children,  animals,  vivid, 
gay,  reckless,  alive  with  the  everlasting  restless  energy  of  turbulent 
American  life.  They  reveal  the  frankness  of  a  land  still  edged  with 
pioneer  habitation;  the  vast,  clean,  empty  spaces  of  the  prairie  have 
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touched  the  spirit  of  these  bronze  sculptors;  tradition  has  not  pressed 
upon  them  and  so  their  expression  of  life  is  spontaneous,  audacious; 
and  the  sense  of  humor  which  tinges  all  existence  in  America  finds 
delightful  freedom  of  expression,  bringing  about  a  certain  whimsical 
handling  of  subject,  a  suggestion  of  picturesque  philosophy  that, 
among  many  other  by-results,  incidentally  saves  this  phase  of  art 
from  mawkish  sentimentality  or  effeminacy.  And  as  one  glances 
from  the  smooth,  futile,  tidy  British  bronzes,  to  the  American  work, 
thrilling  with  the  life  of  the  land  which  produced  it,  one  realizes 
afresh  the  unprofitable  character  of  drawing  room  ornament  as  a 
source  of  art  inspiration. 

The  better  understanding  of  out  of  doors  which  has  come  to 
America  within  the  past  few  years  (brought  about  by  our  overcrowded 
metropolitan  conditions,  and  the  writings  of  a  few  wise  men  who  have 
grown  weary  of  walls  and  roofs)  has  touched  also  the  spirit  of  our 
artists  and  sent  our  men,  sculptors  and  painters,  out  to  our  mountains 
and  plains  to  bring  back  to  our  inhospitable  academies  records  of 
phases  of  life  big  and  splendid,  raw,  magnetic  and  temporary.  Rem¬ 
ington  has  felt  the  rhythm  of  those  long,  slow  prairie  days  and  wide 
empty  blue  nights;  he  knows  the  exultation  of  galloping  mile  upon 
mile  from  nowhere  into  the  unknown,  and  his  bronze  work  as  well 
as  his  painting  thrills  with  the  inspiration  of  the  great  new-old  West, 
with  the  life  of  the  Indians  who  are  leaving  it,  cowboys  who  vivify 
it  and  with  the  memories  upon  it  which  a  crass,  flippant,  commercial 
spirit  is  obliterating  as  swiftly  as  possible.  MacNeil,  too,  and  the 
Borglum  brothers  trekked  swiftly  away  to  the  west  when  they  grew 
to  man’s  estate  in  their  work.  Out  of  doors  and  the  primitive  people 
and  conditions  of  our  land  seemed  to  have  been  the  first  reaction  from 
classic  conventionality  and  the  dull  imitation  of  the  art  of  a  generation 
ago.  Later  on,  other  men  found  a  vivid  interest  in  the  picturesque 
conditions  all  about  them,  in  Boston  even  as  in  the  Bowery;  but%t 
first  the  revolt  was  so  heartwhole,  so  aggressive,  so  sweeping  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  typical  American  condition  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  self-expression  of  the  nation. 

E.  W.  Deming  is  another  of  the  men  who  from  the  beginning  of 
his  work  has  never  swerved  from  the  things  he  knew  best, — the  West 
and  the  poetry  thereof,  the  folklore  which  the  old  Indian  chiefs  told 
him,  the  spiritual  side  of  the  races  which  Remington  knows  in  color 
and  legend.  In  Alaska  Louis  Potter  found  the  primitive  surround¬ 
ings  that  furnished  him  with  zeal  for  great  work.  What  stoicism, 
what  strange  breadth  of  maternal  solicitude,  what  heroic  repression 
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he  found  in  those  crude  remote  people  who  seem  born  to  inspire 
monuments.  Proctor’s  interest  is  rather  in  the  life  which  first  claimed 
the  woods  and  the  underbrush,  the  plain  and  the  river  brink.  This 
is  true  also  of  Albert  Humphreys  (in  his  bronze  work,  at  least) . 

But  leaving  the  forest  and  the  plains  for  the  city,  still  keeping  to 
the  intimate  understanding  of  life  and  the  whole  rich  expression  of 
it,  we  find  the  work  of  Abastenia  Eberle,  of  Janet  Scudder  and  of 
Bessie  Potter  Yonnoh.  Just  what  life  is  doing  now  in  welding  people 
into  a  new  civilization  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  these  people,  but 
their  interest  lies  in  what  it  is  doing  to  all  the  people,  young  and  old, 
gay  and  sad,  rich  and  poor. 

And  still  beyond  the  groups  of  people  already  mentioned  are  the 
individual  men  and  women  whom  one  may  not  classify  and  yet  whom 
one  cannot  ignore  in  the  presentation  of  this  phase  of  our  art  develop¬ 
ment.  The  work  of  George  Grey  Barnard,  for  instance,  is  American 
in  feeling,  in  interest,  in  emotional  quality,  and  yet  in  expression  it  is 
much  more  closely  allied  to  the  modern  French  school  of  art  with 
Rodin  as  the  master,  and  the  work  of  Roland  Hinton  Perry  again 
does  not  place  itself  with  any  one  group  of  men,  for  he  began  modeling 
with  a  strongly  classic  predisposition,  but  as  he  works  from  year  to 
year,  he  develops  his  own  individuality,  which  shows  itself  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  subject  and  in  a  variation  of  technique.  In  his 
recently  finished  study  of  Salome,  he  is  much  closer  to  the  school  of 
Saint-Gaudens  and  MacMonnies,  for  there  is  grace  and  spirit  and 
classical  expression,  and  some  symbolism, — if  that  is  essential  for  one’s 
interest  in  art, — while  in  his  various  statues  and  portrait  busts  the 
technique  is  essentially  individual  and  there  is  a  presentation  of  tem¬ 
perament  at  once  subtle  and  elusive.  Clio  Bracken  is  another  artist 
of  an  interest  difficult  to  label.  She,  too,  can  capture  in  bronze  por¬ 
traits  the  quality  of  the  sitter  which  makes  for  individuality,  which 
is  neither  feature  nor  color  but  expression  that  belongs  to  mood  or 
whim.  And  yet  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Mrs.  Bracken’s  poetical 
work,  as,  for  instance,  the  decoration  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  punch 
bowl,  cannot  fail  to  realize  her  gift  of  imagination  and  idealism  which 
is  much  more  closelv  related  to  art  in  its  universal  application.  ' 

That  the  trend  c{  bronze  sculptors  appears  thus  more  and  more 
toward  a  national  expression  both  in  inspiration  and  technique  seems 
the  inevitable  conclusion  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  understand  what 
actual  progress  art  is  making  among  us,  and  what  hope  we  have  of 
a  final  achievement  that  will  be  commensurate  with  our  success  in 
science,  commerce,  war  and  beauty. 
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The  work  of  the  western  sculptors  has  not  been  treated  at  any 
length  in  this  article,  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  later  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  a  complete  presentation  of  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
more  significant  sculptors  of  Chicago  and  that  vicinity. 

In  this  article  we  have  said  very  little  about  the  work  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  western  sculptors,  who  form  a  group  quite  separate  from  the 
sculptors  who  choose  western  subjects.  In  a  future  number  of  The 
Craftsman  we  purpose  to  give  a  number  of  examples  of  the  work 
of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  rarely  good  things  out  in  Chicago 
and  other  western  cities,  for  the  tale  of  American  sculpture  is  by  no 
means  complete  without  such  men  as  Lorado  Taft  and  the  school 
he  has  gathered  around  him  in  the  West.  Oddly  enough,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  whose  sympathy  with  the  working¬ 
man  gives  to  his  single  figures  and  groups  a  rugged  human  quality 
that  has  the  strength  of  Meunier  without  his  tragedy,  the  western 
sculptors,  men  and  women  alike,  seem  to  turn  away  from  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  western  life  as  it  actually  surrounds  them  to  subjects 
more  dreamy  and  idealistic,  such  as  is  shown  in  Lorado  Taft’s  superb 
“  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes.”  The  quality  of  pure  imagination 
is  very  marked  in  these  sculptors,  who  are  gaining  every  day  in 
artistic  stature  and  whose  work  is  interesting  to  a  degree. 


ALTER  EGO 

IN  SOME  strange  way  I  do  not  understand. 

You  seem  to  be  another  self  of  mine 
Newly  discovered.  At  the  hidden  shrine 
Where  none  save  me  has  ever  made  demand, 

I  found  you  worshiping ;  and  hand  to  hand 
You  met  my  challenge  with  the  countersign. 

What  magic  weaver  did  our  ways  entwine 
In  what  long  dead  and  unremembered  land  ? 

And  when  I  sang  to  you  my  secret  song, 

The  yearning  heart-cry  known  to  only  me, 

At  the  first  bar  you  joined  the  melody, — - 
Bass  to  my  treble,  confident  and  strong, — - 
And  firmly  touched  the  one  elusive  key 
In  the  grand  chord  that  I  have  sought  so  long. 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  MASKENOZHA :  A 
SEQUEL  TO  THE  VISIT:  BY  FREDERICK 
BURTON 


ITH  the  canoe  over  his  head  as  if  it  were  a  huge  bon¬ 
net,  he  toiled  up  the  first  ridge  of  the  portage.  She 
carried  the  paddles  and  pack  a  few  paces  behind  him. 
At  the  summit  she  paused  and  looked  back  for  just 
an  instant.  The  lake  shimmered  through  the  foliage 
below  her,  and  far  away  on  the  further  shore  she  dis¬ 
cerned  the  outline  of  the  mountain  behind  the  village 
that  had  been  her  home.  It  awakened  no  familiar  memory,  for 
she  had  lived  at  the  base  of  it;  only  once  before  had  she  been  where 
its  outlines  could  be  seen — that  day  when  she  arrived  from  the  pale¬ 
face  settlement  at  the  village  of  her  mother’s  people  in  this  heart  of 
the  wilderness;  but  it  was  a  landmark,  it  looked  down  on  the  lodge 
that  had  sheltered  her  since  the  first  great  tragedy  in  her  life  made 
her  a  dependent. 

When  they  were  midway  in  the  descent,  a  giant  moose  broke 
from  cover  and  galloped  across  a  cleared  space  at  the  bottom.  The 
young  man  put  down  his  canoe  at  once  and  turned  to  his  companion. 

“Are  you  afraid,  Eliza  ?”  he  asked. 

“Not  of  the  moose,”  she  answered. 

He  smiled,  picked  up  the  canoe  again,  and  they  went  on. 

They  reembarked  below  the  waterfall.  Bareheaded,  she  knelt 
forward  in  the  canoe,  the  vast  silence  of  the  woods  surrounding  her, 
enwrapping  her,  and  sinking  deep  into  her  heart.  From  time  to 
time  the  canoe  crossed  patches  of  yellow  sunlight,  when  the  glossy 
black  of  the  Indian  faded  from  her  hair,  leaving  it  dark  brown,  when 
her  nose  showed  straight  and  thin,  and  her  cheeks  lost  the  copper 
tint  of  the  true  native  of  the  wilds;  but  while  the  craft  glided  in  the 
shadow,  the  Indian  that  was  in  her  blood  was  manifested  in  her 
lithe  motions,  her  black  eyes,  the  prominence  of  her  cheek  bones,  and 
at  such  time  her  garb  betrayed  no  paleface  touch  in  decoration  or 
arrangement. 

The  man  in  the  stern  could  face  the  untempered  blaze  of  noon 
with  no  fear  that  the  keenest  observer  would  doubt  his  race.  Tall, 
slender  to  leanness,  large  boned  and  dark,  he  wore  his  two  feathers 
on  the  circlet  of  skunk  skin  with  the  pride  and  right  of  a  thoroughbred 
O  jib  way. 

An  hour  came  when  the  sun  no  longer  pierced  the  foliage  and  the 
water  put  on  its  black  robe  till  another  dawn.  Then  the  man  guided 
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the  canoe  to  the  shore  and  disembarked.  They  started  a  fire  and 
ate  of  the  food  that  comprised  a  small  part  of  their  pack,  and  prepared 
their  own  unsheltered  camp.  He  told  her  of  his  other  journeys  along 
this  course,  how  he  always  had  camped  here  for  a  night,  how  he  had 
heard  the  trampling  of  elk,  and  the  call  of  the  moose.  The  darkness 
drew  gently  on  as  he  droned  his  tales  and  smoked  the  pipe  that  had 
been  sacrificed  all  day  to  paddling.  Stars  blinked  at  them  where  the 
trees  grew  apart;  a  breeze  unfelt  below  set  the  upper  foliage  gossiping. 

Such  was  their  wedding  journey  for  the  first  day,  and  such  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  six  more  till  they  paused  at  the  edge  of  thefgreat  lake  on 
whose  shore,  distant  a  few  hours’  paddling,  was  Mitigwaki,  Masken- 
ozha’s  native  village,  the  home  of  his  people,  where  stood  the  only 
wigwam  to  whose  shelter  he  had  any  claim,  the  wigwam  of  Megissun, 
put  up  and  maintained  by  Sibequay,  the  young  man’s  sturdy,  tradi¬ 
tion-bound  mother. 

“We  shall  be  there  soon,”  said  Maskenozha;  “are  you  afraid?” 

“I  fear  your  mother,”  she  said  almost  inaudibly. 

His  brow  darkened.  “Why?”  he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

“You  know  better  than  I,  Maskenozha.  She  parted  us  two 
summers  ago.  You  know  what  she  said  then.  I  cannot  forget  it. 
‘No  half-breed  shall  sleep  in  my  wigwam/  ” 

“  She  has  no  right  to  keep  us  apart,”  said  Maskenozha,  petulantly. 
“I  was  a  boy  then.  It’s  different  now.” 

He  knew  better;  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  to  the  Ojibway  man 
there  is  no  coming  of  age.  The  years  may  frost  his  locks,  but  so 
long  as  his  mother  lives,  she  may,  if  she  be  a  forceful  character, 
dominate  his  life.  He  may  rebel,  may  run  away,  may  assert  his 
manhood  and  marry  whom  he  chooses  in  defiance  of  maternal  edict. 
In  every  country  a  man  may  do  thus,  but  such  an  Ojibway  must  be 
daring,  resourceful,  and  of  character  comparable  at  least  in'  force¬ 
fulness  to  that  of  the  mother  whose  displeasure  he  brooks. 

“Your  mother  will  be  angry,”  said  the  apprehensive  bride. 

“I  can  be  angry  myself,”  Maskenozha  grumbled.  “My  mother 
is  too  old-fashioned.  I  know  plenty  of  men  who  married  half-breeds. 
It  isn’t  your  fault  that  your  father  was  a  paleface.” 

IT  WAS  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Mitigwaki.  Maskenozha  had 
paddled  leisurely  over  this  final  stage  in  their  journey,  and  he 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  quit  their  last  resting  place.  There  was 
nobody  at  the  shore  to  meet  them  and  their  coming  was  wholly  un¬ 
noticed.  Eliza  stood  by  silently  while  he  lifted  out  the  canoe  and 
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put  it  in  a  safe  place,  but  she  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  his 
movements  were  slow.  It  took  him  long  to  be  satisfied  with  details 
which,  at  the  resting  places  in  their  journey,  had  been  speedily  ad¬ 
justed.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  aggressive  note  in  his  voice 
when  at  last  he  said,  “  Come,”  and  they  started  for  the  family  wigwam. 

Their  way  led  them  along  the  edge  of  the  village  rather  than 
through  it,  and  they  were  not  accosted.  The  wigwam  door  was  closed, 
and  for  a  moment  Maskenozha  hesitated.  Then  he  withdrew  the 
pegs,  opened  it,  and  went  in.  The  great  circular  room  was  empty. 

“There’s  nobody  here,”  said  he,  in  unmistakable  relief,  “come  in.” 

Eliza  entered  timidly.  “We’d  better  camp  by  the  shore,  Mas¬ 
kenozha,”  said  she,  “till  your  mother  returns.  I  saw  a  good  camp 
ground  there  just  where  the  cliff  rises - ” 

“No,”  Maskenozha  interrupted,  decidedly,  full  of  courage  now 
that  there  was  no  dreaded  presence  to  awe  him.  “Here  we  belong, 
here  we  stay.  Rest  a  little  while,  Eliza.  I  will  find  where  mother 
is.  I  think  she  must  be  on  a  journey.” 

Thus  it  proved.  Maskenozha  learned  this  when  he  called  at  the 
wigwam  of  Tebikoosa,  his  brother-in-law.  Megissun,  his  aged 
father,  was  staying  there  during  Sibequay’s  absence. 

“You’ve  been  gone  a  long  time,”  was  Megissun’s  greeting. 

“Yes,”  Maskenozha  admitted,  remembering  how  he  had  gone 
on  a  pretext  that  he  was  to  visit  a  cousin  in  the  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Missisaga.  “I  went  to  Odena-beshowad-Sagaigon.” 

“Oh!”  said  Megissun.  “Did  you  see  my  cousin,  Sohangetaha ? ” 

“I  saw  him.  He  and  all  his  family  are  well.” 

“And  Shingebis,  did  you  see  him?” 

“I  saw  him  and  his  son,  Waboos.  They  made  me  welcome.” 

“That  was  as  it  should  be.  Shingebis  owed  me  four  buffalo  skins 
for  fifty  summers,  but  he  paid.  You  remember,  Maskenozha,  he 
settled  when  I  went  with  you  and  Tebikoosa,  here,  and  your  brother, 
Tekumegezhik,  and  your  brother,  Ibenese,  to  press  my  claim.  He 
paid  and  we  parted  good  friends.” 

They  gossiped  of  other  things  until  at  length  Megissun  said, 
“Now  that  you’ve  come  home  I  will  go  back  to  my  own  wigwam.” 

“Good,”  Maskenozha  responded.  “We  shall  be  glad  to  take 
care  of  you.” 

He  used  the  Ojibway  form  of  the  plural  that  signifies  that  two 
persons  are  joined  in  the  action. 

“  Neenawin?”  queried  Megissun,  repeating  the  word  for  “we  two.” 

“Yes;  I  have  brought  my  wife  home.” 
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“Ah!”  and  there  was  a  long  pause.  “Who  is  she?”  asked 
Megissun. 

“Eliza  Robinson,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Waboos,  the  son  of 
Shingebis.” 

“She  is  a  half-breed,”  remarked  the  old  man,  dispassionately. 

“She  is  my  wife,”  said  Maskenozha.  “Shingebis  and  Waboos 
gave  us  a  feast.” 

“Your  mother  will  not  like  it.” 

Maskenozha  stirred  uneasily.  “Eliza  is  my  wife,”  he  repeated. 
“I  shall  not  leave  her.” 

A  long  silence  followed.  “Will  you  come?”  asked  Maskenozha, 
at  length. 

“No,”  said  Megissun.  “I  will  stay  with  Tebikoosa.” 

The  young  man  started  slowly  back  to  the  family  wigwam.  Mahn- 
gequay,  his  sister,  ran  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

“I  am  going  with  you,”  she  said,  and  her  brother  answered  with 
a  “Migwetch”  that  seemed  to  choke  him. 

Mahngequay  had  seen  Eliza  at  the  time  of  the  famous  journey 
when  Megissun  collected  his  fifty-year-old  debt,  and  Eliza  remem¬ 
bered  her  as  a  childless  bride.  They  sat  close  together  in  the  wig¬ 
wam,  saying  little,  but  such  as  it  was  it  comforted  Eliza  greatly. 
Here  was  a  friend,  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected.  Mas¬ 
kenozha  presently  went  without  and  sat  near  the  door,  and  there 
Tebikoosa  joined  him. 

“  Sibequay  will  not  accept  Eliza,”  said  the  brother-in-law.  “  What 
will  you  do  then?” 

“My  mother  does  not  know  Eliza,”  Maskenozha  protested; 
“she  must  accept  her. 

“This  is  where  I  belong,”  he  continued,  obstinately.  “All  my 
brothers  brought  their  wives  to  stay  here  till  they  were  ready  to  set 
up  their  own  wigwams.  Tekumegezhik  stayed  two  years.  I  have 
a  right  here.” 

“  Yes,  if  Sibequay  wills  it,  but  if  not,  will  you  send  Eliza  back  ?” 

“No!”  cried  Maskenozha,  with  explosive  energy.  “Never! 
If  my  mother  drives  us  out  I  shall  go  with  my  wife.  My  mother  must 
let  us  stay.” 

Next  day  came  Megissun.  “I  will  stay,”  said  he,  gravely,  “till 
Sibequay  returns.” 

This  concession  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Tebikoosa  and  Mahn¬ 
gequay,  as  Maskenozha  surmised,  and  it  was  with  genuine  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  assured  Eliza  that  the  battle  was  won. 
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Eliza  needed  no  hint  to  do  her  utmost  to  please  the  aged  man. 
She  lacked  nothing  in  Indian  housewifery,  and  if  she  had,  her  dili¬ 
gence,  her  persistent  industry,  her  anticipation  of  Megissun’s  slightest 
wants  must  have  melted  a  stonier  heart  than  his.  Indeed,  the  old 
man  smiled  upon  her  before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  thereafter 
seemed  to  take  her  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mahngequay  came  every 
day  with  Opechee,  her  baby,  in  whom  Megissun  took  the  deepest 
delight.  Mahngequay  and  Eliza  did  the  simple  housework  together 
and  while  they  were  busy  the  aged  man  entertained  Opechee. 

Meantime  Maskenozha  had  been  persuaded  for  the  first  time  in 
his  twenty  years  to  work.  This  was  under  Tebikoosa’s  influence. 
Mitigwaki,  save  for  the  shore  line,  was  entirely  within  the  forest  as 
its  name  implied,  but  not  far  away  was  an  open  space  where  the 
villagers  conducted  their  modest  agriculture.  It  was  the  season 
when  crops  required  attention.  Tebikoosa  did  not  say  so,  but  he 
felt  tragedy  impending  over  Maskenozha.  He  knew  Sibequay,  and 
while  he  and  Mahngequay  hoped  to  overcome  her  opposition  to 
Eliza,  they  had  little  confidence  in  success.  Therefore,  with  fore¬ 
thought  of  which  Maskenozha  never  dreamed  in  his  careless  life, 
he  sought  to  provide  the  boy  with  at  least  the  beginning  of  store 
against  the  winter’s  needs.  On  the  pretext  that  he  must  get  his 
crops  in  early  so  as  to  resume  work  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  and 
that  Mahngequay  was  so  occupied  with  Opechee  that  she  could  not 
work  in  the  fields,  he  hired  Maskenozha,  paying  him  in  grain. 

SO  A  LONG  moon  passed,  in  which  time  habits  were  formed. 
If  something  prevented  Mahngequay  from  bringing  Opechee  to 
Megissun’s  at  the  usual  hour,  Eliza  went  down  to  Tebikoosa’s 
to  learn  what  was  the  matter.  When  the  midday  meal  was  ready, 
it  was  Eliza  who  interrupted  Megissun’s  recital  of  Ojibway  lore  to  his 
grandson,  for  such  the  songs  were,  the  first  important  step  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  boy.  It  was  Eliza  who  went  to  the  spring  for 
water  in  the  early  morning  and  who  prepared  the  breakfast  for  her 
husband  and  Megissun,  and  it  was  she  who  freshened  the  beds  with 
boughs  of  balsam,  and  kept  the  interior  of  the  capacious  wigwam  in 
order.  She  fell  insensibly  into  the  routine  of  the  simple  establish¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  caught  her  breath  with  surprise  when  it  came 
over  her  that  she  had  not  always  been  thus  occupied.  Then  there 
followed  minutes  of  choking  apprehension  as  she  remembered  that 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  problem  of  her  life  had  yet  to  manifest 
its  value. 
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Maskenozha  never  stirred  her  fears  by  allusion  to  his  mother’s 
return.  This  was  not  due  in  the  slightest  degree  to  fine  consideration 
of  his  bride’s  feelings.  It  was  merely  the  careless  habit  of  youth. 
His  passion  for  the  half-breed  had  ennobled  him  to  the  extent  of 
braving  his  mother’s  opposition,  had  given  him  the  courage  to  face 
her  displeasure;  it  was  a  strong  passion,  too,  as  evidenced  by  its 
endurance  over  two  years  of  separation  from  Eliza;  but  his  mental 
habit  was  such  that  he  not  only  accepted  gladly  the  postponement 
of  the  crisis,  but  accepted  also  the  situation  from  day  to  day  as  entirely 
sufficient,  and  without  effort  closed  his  mind  to  the  future. 

One  evening,  Maskenozha,  returning  alone  from  the  fields,  met 
Eliza  on  the  trail.  She  was  crying,  and  for  a  time  could  not  tell  what 
was  amiss,  but  her  husband  knew. 

“My  mother?”  said  he,  inquiringly.  “She  has  returned?” 

“  She  has  turned  me  out,”  sobbed  Eliza. 

Little  by  little  she  gave  him  the  details.  Ill-fortune  had  attended 
the  home  coming  in  every  minute  respect.  Mahngequay  was  in  the 
bush,  digging  roots  with  Opechee;  Megissun  was  gossiping  at  the 
chief’s;  Eliza  had  been  braiding  a  reed  mat  and  had  gone  into  the 
wigwam  for  a  moment,  when  the  door  darkened  and  Sibequay  stood 
there. 

Their  words  were  few.  Eliza,  too  frightened  to  speak  clearly, 
faltered  the  truth,  and  doubtless  her  imperfect  use  of  the  Ojibway 
tongue  added  to  her  discomfiture.  Sibequay,  thunderstruck,  needed 
no  confession,  for  the  presence  of  the  girl  was  story  enough. 

“This  is  no  place  for  you,”  Sibequay  said.  “Begone!” 

“Tebikoosa  or  Mahngequay  ought  to  have  seen  her  first,”  mut¬ 
tered  Maskenozha,  too  blinded  by  the  catastrophe  to  think  of  cheer¬ 
ing  words.  “She  ought  not  to  have  found  you  there  with  nobody 
to  speak  for  you,”  he  added,  and  resentment  glowed  dull  in  his  heart 
because  his  brother-in-law  had  mismanaged  the  affair.  Maskenozha 
felt  himself  deeply  injured. 

Eliza’s  grief  at  length  stirred  Maskenozha  from  angry  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  own  wrongs. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand.  “We  will  go  back  and 
I  will  talk  to  her.” 

On  the  way  to  the  village  they  came  to  an  agreement  that  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  feature  in  their  relations  thus  far.  This  was  that 
Eliza  should  go  to  Tebikoosa’s  wigwam,  and  that  Maskenozha  should 
face  his  mother  alone.  He  found  Megissun  smoking  moodily  before 
the"door,  and  it  seemed  the  old  man  peered  anxiously  at  him,  but  they 
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exchanged  no  words.  Maskenozha  entered,  and  Sibequay,  seeing 
him,  desisted  in  her  occupation  and  stood  with  arms  akimbo,  lips 
compressed  and  brows  wrinkled,  looking  at  him. 

“Where  is  my  wife?”  asked  Maskenozha. 

“Wife!”  snapped  Sibequay.  “I  know  no  wife  of  yours.” 

“Yes,  you  do,  mother.  Eliza  Robinson  is  my  wife.  I  left  her 
here.  WTiere  is  she?” 

“Eliza  Robinson  is  a  half-breed!  She  is  no  wife  of  any  son  of 
mine.” 

“She  was  given  to  me  by  Waboos,  son  of  Shingebis,  who  adopted 
her.  Shingebis  gave  us  a  feast,”  said  Maskenozha,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  “We  were  married  in  due  form,  with  the  consent  of 
her  parents,  and  she  is  therefore  legally  my  wife  and  inseparable 
from  me.” 

“Maskenozha,”  said  Sibequay,  “you  know  my  will  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  our  people.  A  wife  must  be  acceptable  to  the  man’s  parents 
else  she  cannot  stay.  You - ” 

He  interrupted  the  decree  which  was  on  her  lips. 

“I  know  what  you  said,  mother,  but  Eliza  has  slept  in  your  wig¬ 
wam  now  more  than  a  moon.” 

“It  was  a  trick!”  she  cried,  in  ungovernable  anger.  “You  have 
taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  shame  my  lodge.  You  had  no 
right  to  bring  her  here  without  my  consent.” 

“Eliza  wished  to  camp  elsewhere,”  said  he,  “but  my  father  was 
here.” 

Sibequay  ignored  the  reference  to  her  husband.  “It  was  a  trick,” 
she  insisted.  “She  should  not  have  entered  here,  and  if  she  had 
been  a  true  Indian  woman  she  would  have  remained  without  till  I 
came  home.  She  shall  be  no  daughter  of  mine.  You  must  send 
her  away.” 

The  decree  was  spoken.  Maskenozha  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  no  show  of  haste,  began  to  gather  together 
various  articles  that  belonged  to  himself  and  Eliza.  Sibequay 
watched  him  curiously. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  send  Eliza  away,”  he  answered,  “and  wherever 
she  goes  I  shall  go  with  her.” 

He  continued  at  his  task  with  the  same  stolid  moderation  with 
which  he  began  it,  sure  sign  that  the  man  within  him  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused.  There  were  more  things  to  claim  as  his  property 
than  could  be  taken  at  once.  He  made  a  heap  of  them  outside  the 
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door.  Then  he  filled  his  arms  with  as  many  as  he  could  carry  and 
took  them  to  Tebikoosa’s. 

“She  turns  you  out,”  he  said  to  Eliza,  “but  never  mind.  She 
turns  me  out,  too.” 

A  terrible  weight  was  lifted  suddenly  from  Eliza’s  heart.  Re¬ 
bounding  as  if  physical  restraint  were  released,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  threw  her  arms  about  her  husband’s  neck  and  kissed  him,  just 
as  she  had  held  and  kissed  him  on  the  day  two  summers  ago  when 
Sibequay  asserted  her  maternal  authority  to  compel  Maskenozha 
to  leave  her  alone  in  the  village  by  an  inland  lake.  And  Maskenozha 
then  shamed,  embarrassed,  almost  terrified  by  the  manifestation  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed,  now  responded  to  her  mood 
and  was  ennobled  by  it. 

“You  are  my  wife,”  said  he.  “There  is  no  man,  or  woman, 
or  law  that  can  part  us.” 

It  was  in  an  exaltation  of  independence  that  he  returned  to  Megis- 
sun’s  for  the  rest  of  his  little  property.  He  met  Sibequay,  an  ominous 
scowl  on  her  strong  features,  striding  toward  her  daughter’s  home. 
Maskenozha  said  nothing  to  her,  but  he  hurried  lest  his  mother  cause 
his  wife  more  grief  in  his  absence. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Megissun,  as  his  son  picked  up  his  belongings. 

“Farewell,”  was  the  son’s  response. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  seated  in  deep  converse  without  the 
wigwam.  Maskenozha  passed  them  silently  and  entered,  finding 
Tebikoosa  with  Eliza.  The  situation  was  known  to  Tebikoosa,  for 
Mahngequay  had  told  him.  She  had  seen  Sibequay  before  Masken¬ 
ozha  met  Eliza  on  the  trail.  So  there  was  little  to  say,  and  presently 
Tebikoosa  went  outside  and  joined  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
Sibequay  was  rehearsing  her  grievance  with  intense  bitterness  and 
urging  her  daughter  by  all  her  respect  for  maternal  advice  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  refuse  to  harbor  Eliza. 

“You  should  send  her  away.  She  has  no  right  here,”  said  the 
implacable  old  woman. 

“Sibequay,”  said  Tebikoosa,  “Maskenozha  and  Eliza  are  my 
guests.  You  know  the  law.  Does  an  Ojibway  turn  away  those 
who  visit  him?” 

The  stern  old  woman  shook  with  anger. 

“Your  wigwam  is  your  own,  Tebikoosa,”  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling,  “and  my  daughter  now  belongs  there.  You  and  she 
may  do  in  your  own  home  as  you  see  fit,  but  Mahngequay  is  my 
daughter,  and  my  lodge  is  my  own.  If  I  should  say  so,  Mahngequay 
never  could  enter  it  again.” 
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“I  understand  you,  Sibequay,”  replied  Tebikoosa.  “I  do  not 
choose  to  dislodge  my  guests.” 

“You  hold  me  as  nothing,  then!”  cried  Sibequay,  and  her  passion 
flamed  high.  Words  were  surging  to  her  lips  that,  if  spoken,  wrould 
create  havoc  in  the  family  that  a  generation  could  hardly  undo,  and 
just  then,  when  Mahngequay’s  tears  were  falling  and  her  heart  throb¬ 
bing  with  divided  loyalty  and  apprehension,  little  Opechee  toddled 
from  the  wigwam.  He  had  been  asleep,  and  the  sound  of  many 
voices  within  and  without  his  usually  quiet  abode  had  aroused  him. 

“  Nokomis!” — grandmother — he  cried  delightedly,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  against  the  old  woman’s  knees,  pounding  her  with  his  tiny  fists 
and  pulling  at  the  fringes  of  her  garments. 

Sibequay  choked  and  looked  at  the  baby  through  clouds  as  deep 
as  those  that  blinded  her  daughter.  She  tried  to  draw  away  as  from 
an  untoward  influence,  she  raised  her  hand,  the  impulse  of  outraged 
dominance  bidding  her  push  the  child  aside ;  but  the  hand  descended 
gently  on  Opechee’s  head,  the  other  hand  joined  it,  she  caught  the 
little  fellow  to  her  bosom  and  held  him  so  hard  for  a  moment  that  he 
protested.  Then  she  set  him  down,  arose  and  slowly  departed  to 
her  own  wigwam. 

IT  WAS  Eliza  who  suggested  that  Maskenozha  should  build  his 
own  wigwam,  it  was  she  who  stimulated  him  to  the  energy  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  task.  He  had  managed  his  rebellion  with  dignity 
and  sufficient  force,  but,  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  accepted 
Tebikoosa’s  hospitality  without  question  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  situation  demanded  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  The  half- 
breed,  therefore,  supplied  the  initiative.  The  white  blood  in  her 
shrank  from  dependence,  and  her  husband’s  loyalty  to  her,  demon¬ 
strated  under  trying  circumstances,  reenforced  her  pride,  creating 
in  her  a  demand  that  he  alone  could  satisfy  by  asserting  his  manhood 
and  becoming  really  as  well  as  nominally  independent. 

As  soon  as  Maskenozha  announced  his  purpose  of  building  a 
shelter  that  would  do  until  spring,  when  he  could  and  would  put 
up  a  substantial  wigwam,  Tebikoosa  offered  to  help.  He  gave 
materials  for  the  structure  and  utensils  for  housework  as  well  as  his 
services  in  making  the  lodge  ready.  The  lodge  was  partly  of  bark, 
partly  of  skins,  but  it  was  rainproof  and  commodious  enough  for 
the  limited  demands  on  it. 

There  was  still  the  important  matter  of  providing  for  the  winter. 
Maskenozha  talked  cheerfully  of  hunting,  but  Tebikoosa  advised 
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that  lie  get  work  and  so  gain  money  with  which  to  buy  what  he  and 
Eliza  would  need.  They  went  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post  together 
and  both  obtained  employment. 

Sibequay  viewed  these  undertakings  with  deep,  but  for  the  most 
part  silent,  disapproval.  She  was  troubled  by  more  than  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  her  family.  According  to  traditions,  an  unacceptable 
bride  should  be  banished  literally  from  the  neighborhood  of  her 
hapless  husband’s  home. 

The  winter  dragged  its  moons  slowly  by.  It  was  a  hard  season, 
and  every  Indian  who  had  not  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions 
suffered  before  the  sap  ran.  It  was  inevitable  that  Maskenozha  and 
Eliza  should  be  of  these.  Tebikoosa  was  ever  ready  to  share 
with  them,  and  there  were  others  in  the  village,  a  few  who  were  not 
influenced  by  Sibequay’s  unchanged  hostility,  who  would  have  lent 
a  helping  hand,  but  what  Maskenozha’s  pride  lacked  in  restraining 
him  from  asking  aid,  Eliza’s  supplemented  to  the  full.  She  could  not 
refuse  the  food  offered  by  Mahngequay  and  Tebikoosa,  but  she  often 
went  hungry  till  they  brought  it.  Mahngequay  reproved  her  for  this. 

“You  have  more  than  yourself  to  take  care  of,”  she  said.  “There 
will  be  three  of  you  in  the  spring,  and  if  you  want  the  little  one  to  be 
strong  and  happy  like  Opechee,  you  must  feed  yourself  now.” 

Eliza  accepted  the  rebuke  mutely.  The  circumstance  to  which 
Mahngequay  referred  gave  her  less  joy  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  other  circumstances  had  been  entirely  normal.  It  made  her 
isolation  the  more  acute.  At  no  time  since  the  first  tragedy  in  her 
life  had  she  been  so  bitterly  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  mother. 

Meantime  there  was  always  plenty  and  to  spare  at  Megissun’s, 
but  no  intimation  came  to  the  household  by  the  shore  that  Sibequay 
was  aware  of  its  existence.  Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  knowledge. 
Mahngequay  told  her  mother  just  how  things  stood  and  how  they 
were  shaping,  and  she  pleaded  with  Sibequay  that  she  invite  Eliza 
to  come  to  the  family  wigwam  for  at  least  the  period  of  her  crisis. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  her  to  your  own  wigwam  ?”  asked  Sibequay 
grimly. 

“I  have  asked  her,”  Mahngequay  answered,  “and  cannot  per¬ 
suade  her.  I  think  she  would  come  here  if  you  were  to  ask  her.” 

“Then  she’ll  have  to  stay  where  she  is.” 

And  so  Eliza  stayed  on  in  the  rude  lodge  by  the  shore,  and  there 
Maskenozha  found  her  in  mortal  agony  when  he  returned  one  evening 
from  a  hunting  expedition.  Mahngequay,  frightened  and  almost 
helpless,  was  with  her. 
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“I  found  her  so  at  noon,”  Mahngequay  said,  “when  I  came  to 
bring  her  food.  She  slipped  on  the  hard  snow  and  fell  heavily,  she 
told  me.” 

Apprehension  caught  Maskenozha  by  the  throat  and  stopped  his 
breath.  He  knelt  by  his  wife’s  couch  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not.  He  touched  her  hand  and  she  drew  hers  away.  Her  eyes 
rested  an  instant  on  his,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  she  knew  him. 

Maskenozha  arose  and  made  as  if  he  would  leave  the  lodge. 
Mahngequay  took  his  arm. 

“Are  you  going  to  mother?”  she  asked.  “It  will  be  of  no  use,” 
said  Mahngequay;  “I  have  told  her.” 

Maskenozha  shook  off  her  restraining  hand  and  went  forth. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  wife  had  been  banished,  he  took  his  way 
to  the  family  wigwam.  What  was  in  his  mind  to  say,  how  to  entreat, 
he  knew  not,  but  in  this  crisis  there  was  only  one  human  being  in 
whom  he  had  faith — Sibequay,  the  mother  of  many,  his  own  wise, 
skilful  if  cruel  mother — and  he  was  blindly,  confidently  determined 
that  he  would  take  her  to  Eliza’s  bedside.  The  sun  had  set,  dusk 
lay  on  the  snow,  and  he  expected,  therefore,  to  find  her  within  the 
lodge  preparing  Megissun’s  evening  meal.  So  far  as  he  had  any 
conscious  intent  it  was  to  enter  without  ceremony,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  compel  her  to  go  with  him.  He  was  surprised  to  see  her,  hooded 
and  wrapped  against  the  cold,  pacing  slowly  on  the  hard-trodden 
snow  by  her  doorway. 

“Mother!”  he  exclaimed,  sharply,  stopping  short. 

In  the  half  darkness  her  eyes  glowed  as  he  never  had  seen  them 
glow,  and  he  could  not  translate  their  message.  She  did  not  mean 
that  he  should.  The  fire  in  her  eyes  betokened  the  inward  conflict 
that  had  been  raging  since  Mahngequay  came  with  her  startling 
information  hours  before.  He  noticed  that  she  had  a  bundle  under 
her  arm,  but  he  did  not  try  to  guess  what  it  implied. 

“Mother,”  said  Maskenozha,  “my  wife  needs  you.” 

They  faced  each  other,  the  young  man  in  anything  but  a  sup¬ 
plicating  attitude,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  fists  clenched  at  his 
sides,  the  old  woman  lowering  at  him.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
wigwam  door  and  opened  it.  Maskenozha’s  heart  leaped  to  his 
throat,  fortunately  choking  his  passionate  protest  before  he  could 
utter  it,  for  Sibequay  did  not  go  in.  She  spoke  to  her  husband. 

“Go  to  Tebikoosa’s,”  she  said.  “I  shall  not  be  back  tonight.” 

“  Migwetch!  migwetch!”  stammered  Maskenozha  when  he  under¬ 
stood.  He  sped  back  to  his  lodge  with  the  news,  and  Sibequay  fol- 
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lowed  as  fast  as  she  could.  With  no  word  of  explanation  she  took 
charge.  The  bundle  she  carried  contained  such  matters  as  were 
essential,  in  the  light  of  Indian  experience,  and  these  and  other  things 
she  disposed  calmly  and  with  all  the  orderliness  born  of  familiarity 
with  the  situation.  When  Tebikoosa  came  he  was  sent  away  with 
Opechee,  but  Mahngequay  was  retained  for  such  help  as  under 
direction  she  could  give. 

It  would  be  doing  unnecessary  injustice  to  Sibequay  to  say  that 
her  relenting  came  too  late.  There  were  inexorable  factors  to  the 
situation  other  than  her  hostility.  The  primitive  conditions  of  Indian 
life  at  their  best  were  against  a  normal  increase  of  the  people,  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which  Eliza  suffered  were  perhaps  not  more 
acute  than  beset  many  a  young  wife  more  happily  housed.  Tragedy 
was  her  destiny,  if  a  characterization  of  her  brief  career  may  be 
suggested.  Medical  science  might  have  availed  to  save  her,  but  it 
could  not  have  given  life  to  the  pitiable  burden  of  which  she  was 
relieved  long  before  the  time  appointed  by  Nature;  and  no  nursing 
of  the  hospital,  or  of  the  home  of  wealth,  could  have  been  more 
faithful,  skilful  and  untiring  than  that  which  Sibequay  devoted  to  her. 

Eliza  knew  her  husband  whenever  she  came  to  consciousness, 
and  once  she  recognized  Sibequay  bending  over  her. 

“Maskenozha,  she  whispered,  “your  mother!”  and  a  wan  but 
unmistakably  happy  smile  lit  up  her  weary  face. 

The  end  came  almost  unnoticed.  Maskenozha,  numb  with  his 
desperate  fight  against  belief  in  the  inevitable,  was  not  aware  of  it 
until  Sibequay  stood  up,  swayed  a  moment,  and  then  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders  and  sobbed.  Tebikoosa  presently  drew  him 
without,  and  they  walked  for  a  long  time  on  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  lake. 

Maskenozha  went  like  a  child  to  his  mother’s  wigwam  and  re¬ 
mained  there  many  days,  speaking  no  word.  As  winter  drew  to  its 
end,  speech  of  a  kind  returned  to  him,  but  he  never  mentioned  his 
past.  One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Sibequay 
and  then  to  Megissun. 

“Farewell,”  he  said. 

Father  and  mother  responded  as  simply.  They  did  not  beseech 
him  to  stay,  they  did  not  ask  him  where  he  was  going.  He  paused 
at  Tebikoosa’s  to  say  farewell  to  sister  and  brother-m-law  and  his 
little  nephew,  and  then  set  forth  on  the  trail  leading  northward.  He 
never  came  again  to  Mitigwaki,  and  his  people  never  saw  him  again 
until  they  had  left  the  woods  and  become  Indians  of  the  reservation. 
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YONDER  amidst  the  blist’ring  sands, 

The  Indian’s  rude-built  hogan  stands. 

Under  the  blue  and  flawless  sky 
’Neath  which  fair  crest  and  canyon  lie. 

Patterned  with  mystic,  strange  design — 

With  square  and  fret-work  and  bar  and  line — 

Here  on  the  loom  behold  it  grow: 

The  blanket  of  the  Navajo. 

Ploddingly  woven,  thread  by  thread, 

In  white  and  black,  in  the  gray  and  red, 

Emblems  bearing  of  life  and  death, 

The  lightning’s  path,  the  storm-cloud’s  breath, 

Slope  of  mountain  and  drench  of  rain, 

The  four  winds,  issue  of  peak  and  plain, 

Village,  and  journey  long  and  steep. 

The  blanket  fills  while  graze  the  sheep. 

Patient  the  swarthy  toiler  weaves; 

For  friend  or  alien  alike  achieves; 

Pictures  a  country  loved  right  well; 

Thereof  old  legends;  and  may  not  tell 
Whether  a  pale-face  eye  afar 
Will  only  a  rug  regard,  bizarre, 

Or  see,  interpreting  the  lore, 

The  Painted  Desert  on  his  floor. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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THE  UPBUILDING  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH 
ON  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  ARID  DESERT:  RE¬ 
SULT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT:  BY  C.  H.  FORBES  LINDSAY 

IFTY  years  ago,  a  few  small  scattering  bands  of  Pah- 
Ute  Indians  were  the  only  human  habitants  of  the 
cloudless  desert  valleys  of  Nevada.  Its  grim  mountain 
peaks,  its  bold  plateaux  and  towering  buttes,  looked 
down  in  their  repellant  nakedness  upon  barren  de¬ 
pressions  of  sandy  waste,  mottled  with  patches  of 
black  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  This  is  the  driest  portion 
of  the  Great  American  Desert,  but  time  was  when  deep  lakes  filled 
some  of  its  great  valleys.  The  waters  of  this  region  have  no  outlet. 
They  either  run  into  some  natural  reservoir  and  rapidly  evaporate  or 
scatter  and  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  During  ages,  clouds 
bursting  upon  the  rugged  heads  of  the  hills  have  sent  silt-laden  streams 
rushing  down  the  steep  slopes  to  the  bottom  lands,  there  to  deposit 
their  burden  of  potential  fertility  and  disappear  as  through  a  sieve. 
Thus  there  has  lain  for  centuries  upon  the  face  of  the  land  a  thick 
covering  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  needing  only  the  regulating  touch  of 
man  to  give  forth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundantly. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  our  people  through  this 
thirsty  and  inhospitable  country  and  the  desert  exacted  heavy  toil 
of  man  and  beast.  In  that  mad  rush  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  thousands 
gave  up  their  lives  by  the  wayside  along  that  dread  stretch  between 
the  fair  fields  of  Utah  and  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  And 
where  they  lay  down  to  die  in  the  agonies  of  thirst  was  water,  pure 
and  sweet,  within  easy  reach,  for  almost  everywhere  in  the  valleys 
it  may  be  found  at  less  than  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  And 
the  region  that  the  gold  seekers  spumed  in  their  painful  passage 
through  it,  hid  beneath  its  forbidding  exterior  wealth  incalculable, — 
vast  deposits  of  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  mar¬ 
velous  latent  fecundity  in  the  soil. 

The  quickening  and  transforming  of  this  scene  of  desolation  is 
one  of  the  romances  of  our  history.  It  is  proceeding  with  a  promise 
that  encourages  us  to  look  for  a  flourishing  and  populous  state  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation.  No  better  illustration  of  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  enterprise  of  our  people  can  be  found  than 
that  afforded  by  the  birth  and  upgrowth  of  this  young  common¬ 
wealth. 
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THE  fortuitous  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  marked  the  first  step  in  the  transmutation  of  the 
desert,  although  it  was  long  before  Nevada  awoke  to  the  task 
of  self-improvement.  Her  vast  treasure, — the  Comstock  yielded 
three  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  of  bullion  in  thirty  years, — 
was  carried  beyond  her  boundaries  as  fast  as  it  could  be  extracted 
from  the  ground.  Men  came  for  gold  but  could  not  conceive  of 
homes  in  what  was  described  as  “a  hell  of  a  place,— no  water,  no 
feed,  no  women.”  During  the  last  forty  years  of  the  past  century 
the  fortunes  of  Nevada  waxed  and  waned.  Her  population  rose  to 
seventy  thousand  and  fell  to  little  more  than  half  that  number.  Min¬ 
ing  towns  “boomed”  and  dwindled  or  relapsed  into  the  desert.  The 
rich  territory  lacked  a  stable  foundation.  The  only  real  residents 
were  a  few  miners  scattered  here  and  there  who,  disappointed  in  the 
quest  for  gold,  had  exchanged  the  pick  for  the  hoe  and  settling  near 
some  spring  or  stream  had  mated,  maybe,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
redskin  and  turned  to  tilling  the  land. 

In  nineteen  hundred  the  Tonopah  field  was  opened  and  since 
then  fresh  finds  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Permanent 
towns  were  established  and  at  enormous  expense  of  labor  and  money 
equipped  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  cities. 
Bullfrog  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  an  ample  water  system, 
luxurious  hotels,  fine  residences,  electric  light,  telephone,  and  the 
rest.  Goldfield  has  almost  reached  an  equal  advance,  while  Search¬ 
light  and  other  centers  are  fast  approaching  it.  Railroads  have  run 
into  the  region  from  several  directions  and  the  population  of  the  state 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years. 

But  Nevada  has  made  no  sound  economic  progress,  despite  her 
blatant  prosperity.  Her  wealth  still  pours  eastward  in  a  golden 
flood.  Everything  that  her  people  use  is  brought  from  outside.  For 
food,  clothing,  lumber,  labor, — for  everything,  in  short,  but  money — 
Nevada  is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world.  But  recently  she  was 
awakened  with  astonishment  to  the  knowledge  that  her  area  embraces 
land  as  fertile  as  any  in  America  and  capable  of  the  utmost  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  that  she  possesses  water  power  in  abundance  and  that 
almost  all  the  needs  of  her  people  can  be  supplied  from  produce  or 
manufacture  within  her  own  boundaries.  It  is  in  the  realization  of 
this  possibility  that  Nevada’s  permanent  prosperity  lies,  as  well  as  her 
prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  Union. 

The  first  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part,  stranded  miners  who 
took  to  tillage  with  more  or  less  reluctance.  They  found  in  it,  if  not 
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wealth,  at  least  an  easy  and  comfortable  livelihood.  The  responsive 
desert  blossomed  under  their  hands  as  by  a  miracle  and,  when  the 
surveyors  of  the  newly-created  Reclamation  Service  came  upon  the 
ground,  they  found  the  great  waste  expanse  of  Nevada  splashed  with 
spots  of  richest  green,  affording  ready  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Forty-mile  desert,  occupying  the  bed  of  ancient  Lake  Lahontan 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Death  Valley,  the  most  desolate  and  arid 
area  on  this  continent,  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  the  great  government  irrigation  projects.  The  plan 
involves  the  establishment  of  half  a  score  of  reservoirs  in  the  upper 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  to  store  the  floods  that  sweep  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  and  also  the  building  of  dams  in  the  valleys  to  hold  in  check 
millions  of  tons  of  water,  to  turn  rivers  back  upon  themselves  until  ' 
huge  artificial  lakes  are  formed,  or  to  divert  them  into  more  useful 
channels.  Thus  the  entire  Truckee  River  is  led  through  an  enormous 
duct,  thirty  miles  in  length,  to  the  sink  which  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Carson;  thence  the  combined  waters  will  be  carried  out  upon  the 
plain  in  two  canals  from  which  hundreds  of  miles  of  laterals  and 
ditches  will  radiate  over  an  area  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres. 

But  this  will  not  exhaust  the  water  resources  of  the  “driest  state 
in  the  Union.”  As  its  population  expands  and  the  demand  for  farm¬ 
land  increases,  the  underflow  of  streams  will  be  utilized  to  add  to  the 
irrigable  area.  Hydrographers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  believe  that  a  water  supply  can  be  developed  sufficient 
for  the  irrigation  of  fully  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres. 

The  present  project  will  cost  nine  million  dollars,  but  the  land 
reclaimed  by  it  will  be  worth  at  least  thirty  million  dollars.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  investment  at  that  price,  for  when  fully  cultivated  this 
area  will  yield  annually  a  crop  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Nor  is  this  an  unusual  result  of  irrigation.  The 
two  principal  canals  in  the  Punjab,  India,  cost  about  eleven  million 
dollars  and  the  yearly  crop  from  the  land  watered  by  them  is  valued 
at  fifteen  million  dollars.  But  Uncle  Sam’s  thirty-million-dollar 
farm  is  not  for  sale.  It  is  to  be  parceled  out  in  forty  and  eighty-acre 
tracts  which  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
not  exhausted  their  homestead  right. 

The  first  unit,  covering  fifty  thousand  acres,  was  opened  in 
June,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  three  years  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  Three  hundred  families  are  now  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  land  irrigated  by  it  and  the  surrounding  desert  is  dotted 
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with  the  dwellings  of  prospective  settlers,  awaiting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  entry.  Railroads  have  thrown  spurs  into  this  region 
of  promise  and  along  their  lines  hamlets  are  constantly  springing 
into  existence,  while  the  earlier  settlements  are  assuming  the  character 
of  prosperous  towns.  Fallon,  in  the  center  of  the  district  covered 
by  the  project,  contained  sixteen  souls  three  years  ago.  It  has  now 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  an  excellent  school  system, 
churches,  stores,  newspapers,  a  bank,  three  hotels,  telegraph  and 
telephone  connections,  and  most  of  the  utilities  enjoyed  by  large 
urban  centers.  This,  be  it  understood,  is  not  a  mining  town  but 
distinctly  an  agricultural  settlement,  around  wrhich  others  of  similar 
character  are  growing  up. 

The  works  are  now  completed  for  the  irrigation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  and  the  land  is  open  for  occupation.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  government  is  actually  re¬ 
stricting  the  opportunity  for  securing  public  land  to  bona  fide  home- 
seekers.  The  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act  effectually  exclude 
the  speculator.  The  entry-man  must  come  to  stay.  He  may  not 
commute  his  entry,  as  under  the  Homestead  Act,  after  living  for  a 
few  months  on  the  land.  He  must  dig  his  irrigation  ditches  and 
cultivate  the  soil,  paying  the  annual  water  assessment  of  two  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  acre  for  ten  years  before  title  to  the  holding  will 
pass  to  him.  But  that  is  all  he  need  do  to  secure  land  which  will 
be  w  orth  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  as  soon  as  he  clears  it  and  three 
or  four  times  as  much  when  it  passes  to  his  children. 

CONTRARY  to  the  prevalent  idea,  the  climate  is  healthful  and 
not  unpleasant,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  causing  a  great 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  sensible  temperature. 
The  sun  shines  all  the  year  round  and,  while  the  winter  days  are 
quite  supportable  without  an  overcoat,  a  blanket  is  necessary  to 
comfort  in  the  summer  nights. 

The  landscape  of  the  Carson  Sink  Valley  is  becoming  rapidly 
transformed.  Where  water  has  already  been  applied  to  the  earth, 
fields  of  full  crops  appear  and  orchards  of  fine  fruit.  Trees  line  the 
watercourses  and  convert  the  roads  into  shaded  avenues.  The 
Forest  Service  is  lending  its  aid  by  setting  out  thousands  of  shade  and 
timber  trees.  Stone  is  plentiful  and  may  be  had  free  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  quarries,  so  that,  with  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities, 
it  will  be  the  chief  building  material.  The  Truckee  River  falls  two 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  in  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles  and  it  will 
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be  utilized  to  furnish  power  to  this  section  and  to  transmit  it  to  more 
distant  points.  Before  the  Truckee-Carson  project  is  completed 
we  may  look  to  see  an  electric  railway  traversing  the  valley  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  farmers’  produce  to  the  neighboring  railroad  depots. 

Every  plant  that  is  indigenous  to  the  northern  temperate  zone 
flourishes  here.  The  settlers  have  had  remarkable  success  in  growing 
alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Three  crops 
of  alfalfa,  yielding  from  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre,  are  cut  in  the 
year,  after  which  stock  is  pastured  in  the  fields  for  two  or  three  months. 
The  ordinary  yield  of  grains  to  the  acre  is :  wheat,  thirty-five  bushels, 
barley,  fifty  bushels,  and  oats,  seventy-five.  Experiments  with  beets 
and  hops  promise  exceptionally  good  returns  from  their  cultivation. 
Stock  raising,  in  which  pursuit  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  have 
become  wealthy,  is  a  sure  source  of  profit. 

Close  at  hand  the  farmers  have  an  eager  and  inexhaustible  market. 
Everything  that  can  be  produced  in  Carson  Sink  Valley  for  some 
years  to  come  may  be  sold  at  good  figures  in  the  mining  towns.  Up 
to  the  present  the  home  supply  has  been  insignificant.  One  packing 
house  in  Reno  kills  a  thousand  hogs  each  month  and  is  forced  to 
import  eighty  per  cent,  of  them.  Poultry  comes  in  by  carloads  and 
passes  through  from  the  eastern  states  to  California.  Chickens 
sell  for  fifty  cents  apiece  and  the  usual  price  of  eggs  is  forty  cents  a 
dozen.  The  price  of  hay  is  eighty  dollars  a  ton  in  bulk  and  of  grain 
five  dollars  per  sack  of  seventy-five  pounds.  Fruits,  vegetables  and 
dairy  produce  fetch  similarly  high  figures. 

Business  opportunities  will  arise  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
agricultural  development.  The  cultivation  of  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  en  masse,  with  a  family  upon  every  eighty-acre  tract, 
will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  towns  with  stores 
and  factories.  There  is  already  talk  of  a  creamery,  a  flour  mill,, 
condensed  milk  factory,  packing  house,  ice  plant  and  brick  yards. 
As  the  settlement  progresses  it  will  doubtless  support  sugar  and 
starch  factories,  breweries  and  distilleries,  canneries,  woolen  mills, 
power  plants  and  machine  shops. 

The  settlers  in  the  Carson  Sink  Valley  are  mostly  native-born 
Americans  drawn  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  valley  is  their 
home  and  the  heritage  of  their  children.  Pride  and  self-interest 
prompt  them  to  effort  in  its  upbuilding.  Here,  then,  shall  Nevada 
find  the  leaven  which  will  permeate  her  population  with  the  spirit  of 
local  patriotism  and  the  desire  for  permanent  improvement. 


PROFITABLE  HANDICRAFTS  AND  THE  SUC 
CESSFUL  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  INDUSTRIES: 
BY  GEORGE  DE  SZOGYENY,  LL.D. 


(COMMERCIAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  ROYAL  HUNGARIAN 

GOVERNMENT) 

jEARLY  every  American  traveler  who  has  visited  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  cherishes  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  collection  of  souvenirs  in  the  form  of 
hand-made  articles,  each  one  of  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  made  and  so  expresses 
the  native  art  of  the  country  that  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  where  it 
belongs  and  what  people  made  it.  Home  industries  and  peasant 
handicrafts  exist  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  so  expressive  are 
their  products  of  the  traditions,  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  people 
that  such  a  collection  forms  the  most  vivid  reminder  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  several  countries  from  which  the  souvenirs 
were  gathered.  There  are  homespun  and  hand- woven  textiles  of 
wonderfully  interesting  weave,  embroideries  that  vary  as  widely  in 
design  and  workmanship  as  do  the  customs  of  the  places  where  they 
are  produced,  quaint  household  furnishings  and  farm  utensils  made 
from  native  woods,  shaped,  carved  or  painted  according  to  the 
tastes  or  traditions  of  the  makers,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels  that 
bear  the  marks  of  the  tool  and  almost  the  impress  of  the  hand,  so 
eloquent  are  they  of  the  personality  of  the  worker. 

But  the  European  traveler  in  America  looks  in  vain  for  such 
expressions  of  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  American  people.  There 
is  hand-work  being  done  by  various  arts  and  crafts  workers,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  expressive  of  American  life  or  char¬ 
acter,  as  both  design  and  workmanship  seem  almost  invariably  to  be 
derived  either  from  foreign  sources,  or  from  a  desire  to  make  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  be  distinguished  merely  for  novelty  or  eccentricity. 
In  fact,  the  traveler  who  has  a  fancy  for  picking  up  characteristic 
souvenirs  of  the  land  through  which  he  is  passing,  in  this  country 
would  have  to  confine  himself  to  articles  of  Indian  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  as  they  seem  to  be  the  only  American  handicrafts  so  far 
that  are  made  to  supply  everyday  needs  and  that  therefore  are  a 
genuine  expression  of  primitive  art. 

Yet,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  America  cannot 
show  examples  of  work  derived  from  the  traditional  handicrafts  of 
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nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  brought  here  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  immigrants  who  for  many  decades  have  been  pouring  into 
the  country  in  thousands.  These  people  are  of  the  class  that  is 
most  proficient  in  home  industries,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  marked 
exception  when  an  individual  or  a  family  continues  to  do  any  sort 
of  hand- work.  To  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
conditions  and  modes  of  life  in  both  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
universal  abandonment  of  handicrafts  seems  to  be  due  purely  to  the 
altered  standards  which  are  acquired  by  the  immigrant  after  a  very 
short  residence  here,  and  also  to  the  pressure  of  the  new  industrial 
system  of  which  he  becomes  a  part.  In  Europe  the  peasant  who 
makes  a  definite  occupation  of  some  form  of  handicraft  does  so  for 
one  of  two  reasons :  either  he  is  a  skilled  worker  who  can  make  a  good 
living  by  means  of  a  particular  craft,  or  he  has  some  regular  occupa¬ 
tion  which  does  not  take  all  his  time  and  fails  to  furnish  him  with  an 
adequate  living,  and  so  ekes  out  his  income  by  the  pursuit  of  some 
home  industry.  When  this  man  comes  to  America  he  does  so  with 
the  sole  idea  of  bettering  his  fortunes.  The  only  way  to  make  money 
is  to  obtain  employment,  and  he  soon  discovers  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  work  in  the  accustomed  leisurely  fashion  of  the  old  country, 
as  the  work  for  which  he  receives  wages  takes  all  his  time,  strength 
and  energy,  leaving  him  only  leisure  enough  for  the  rest  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  strength.  He  finds  that  he  can  earn  more  money  than 
he  could  at  home  and  support  his  family  in  what  he  considers  a  better 
style,  and  soon  it  seems  clear  that  the  small  sum  which  he  or  his  wife 
and  children  could  add  to  the  family  income  by  handicraft  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  procuring  the  necessary 
raw  materials  and  tools  in  a  country  where  the  conditions  are  so 
different  from  those  to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed.  Also, 
as  a  rule,  the  whole  family  aspires  to  become  Americanized  as  quickly 
as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  discard  the  peasant  clothing 
which  they  have  always  worn  in  favor  of  cheap  ready-made  garments 
which  to  them  look  fashionable,  and  the  same  sense  of  imitation 
leads  them  to  despise  the  hand-made  peasant  work  as  much  inferior 
to  the  showy  factory-made  articles  they  find  in  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  skilled  worker  who  could  make  a  living  at  home  by 
his  handicrafts  finds  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  kind  of  work 
he  can  do.  Conditions  are  entirely  different,  and,  even  if  he  were 
familiar  with  the  language  and  knew  how  to  grasp  such  opportunities 
as  he  may  find,  he  could  not,  single-handed  and  without  aid,  pursue 
here  the  handicraft  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  hope  to  find  a 
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market  that  would  afford  him  daily  bread.  Therefore,  the  hand¬ 
work  is  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  the  first  effort  of  the  worker  is 
to  find  employment  in  some  factory  or  at  some  form  of  daily  labor 
that  will  afford  him  a  daily  wage. 

LOOKING  at  the  subject  of  the  American  Arts  and  Crafts  move¬ 
ment  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  foreigner  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
well-organized  system  of  handicrafts  in  his  own  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  work  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  no  distinctive  American  handicrafts. 
There  are  groups  of  individual  craft  workers,  but,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  the  articles  made  by  them  meet  no  general  requirements,  nor 
do  they  find  a  real  market.  I  have  observed  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  best  customers  of  these  workers  are  wealthy  patrons  or 
philanthropists  who  may  be  interested  in  the  personality  of  the  worker 
or  who  may  desire  to  encourage  handicrafts  as  a  means  to  develop 
some  form  of  art  that  shall  be  characteristic  of  this  country.  If 
these  customers  are  wanting,  most  of  the  products  of  such  workers 
remain  in  their  studios,  as  the  high  prices  put  upon  them  by  the 
makers  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purchaser  of 
moderate  means,  and  their  lack  of  any  definite  and  practical  use¬ 
fulness  places  them  in  the  class  of  luxuries  rather  than  that  of  neces¬ 
sities.  With  the  exception  of  the  exhibit  rooms  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  articles  made  by  the  members  of  some  craft 
society  and  of  certain  Women’s  Exchanges  and  similar  places,  there 
is  hardly  any  place  where  examples  of  the  handicrafts  can  be  seen 
collectively  or  purchased  by  the  buyer  in  search  of  some  unusual 
and  characteristic  bit  of  furnishing  or  adornment. 

There  is  some  protest  against  the  lack  of  any  general  recognition 
of  handicraft  work  in  America,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  recogni¬ 
tion  cannot  be  claimed  until  the  uncontrolled  individuality  now 
cherished  so  proudly  by  the  several  workers  gives  place  to  a  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  excellence.  This  is  shown  by  the  record  of  those 
centuries  which  we  call  the  Golden  Age  of  handicrafts.  There  were 
great  numbers  of  artists  and  craftsmen,  but  to  very  few  of  these  was 
given  the  distinction  of  originating  schools  of  art  or  work  which  have 
borne  the  impress  of  their  own  individuality.  Rather,  the  great 
majority  were  simple  workmen,  skilled  in  their  chosen  trades  and 
doing  good  work  because  they  put  their  hearts  into  it.  History 
shows  us  that  to  be  successful  handicrafts  must  conform  to  certain 
standards  which  are  set  by  the  few  who  are  really  entitled  to  be  called 
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master  workmen.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  textile 
worker  to  know  that  the  interchanging  weft  and  warp  will  produce 
a  fabric  and  from  that  point  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  exercise 
his  fancy  in  the  matter  of  weave  and  texture ;  he  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  good  weaving,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of 
material  that  give  the  best  results  in  practical  usage,  and  the  skill 
of  hand  that  can  put  into  practice  all  he  has  learned  before  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  weave  textiles  fit  to  compete  with  machine-made 

foods  or  having  qualities  that  will  prove  really  satisfactory  to  the 
uyer.  It  must  be  admitted  from  the  start  that  in  the  matter  of 
price  it  is  impossible  for  hand-made  goods  to  compete  with  the 
product  of  the  machines.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  only  way  in 
which  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  is  by  giving  the  hand-made 
article  a  quality  of  interest,  beauty  and  durability  that  makes  it  supe¬ 
rior  to  factory-made  goods,  and  this  quality  can  never  be  gained 
unless  workers  conform  strictly  to  certain  recognized  standards 
governing  designs,  materials  and  workmanship.  The  success  of 
Continental  handicrafts  proves  not  only  that  concession  to  such 
standards  creates  for  hand-made  goods  a  market  which  is  not  arti¬ 
ficial,  but  well-founded  and  lasting,  but  also  that  such  concessions 
in  no  way  hamper  individuality,  because  personal  ideas  and  tastes 
find  ample  room  for  expression  within  the  limits  of  all  necessary  rules. 

One  amazing  feature  of  the  work  done  in  this  country  is  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  two  extremes  of  over-individuality  as  regards  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  over-specialization  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
whose  one  aim  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  all  individuality  in  favor  of 
the  dead  level  made  possible  by  the  machines.  And  yet  the  tendency 
toward  specialization  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  only  difference 
being  that  one  is  a  well-ordered  system  and  the  other  a  series  of  scat¬ 
tered  individual  efforts.  In  the  factory  there  is  always  the  leading 
brain  which  knows  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  fills  them  by 
uniting  into  a  whole  the  specialized  work  of  hundreds,  but  in  handi¬ 
crafts  there  is  no  such  unifying  force,  and  can  be  none  unless  some 
means  can  be  discovered  of  fixing  recognized  standards  and  requiring 
all  workers  who  wish  to  command  a  market  for  their  products  to 
conform  to  them.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  for,  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
here  and  abroad,  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  large  number  of 
intelligent  and  able  craftsmen  already  in  the  field  inspired  by  the 
indomitable  American  spirit  and  in  possession  of  the  best  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  great  results  could  not  be  achieved  in  what  relatively  would 
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be  a  very  short  time,  by  a  consistent  and  well-directed  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  that  would  be  national  in  its  scope,  as  in  some  of 
the  European  countries. 

THE  question  is  being  agitated  just  now  as  to  whether  there  could 
be  in  this  country  a  successful  alliance  of  handicrafts  and  petty 
agriculture.  To  this  I  can  answer  with  an  emphatic  “Yes,” 
and  with  the  direct  assertion  that,  difficult  as  the  task  might  prove  at 
first,  there  ought  to  be  found  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  it.  The 
experience  of  the  ages  has  proven  that  the  backbone  of  any  country 
is  its  agricultural  population.  Of  all  classes  of  people  the  farmer 
alone  represents  stability  and  reality.  Financial,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  depressions  may  hurt  him  to  some  extent,  but  they 
cannot  down  him,  for  he  always  has  a  place  in  which  to  do  his  work 
and  always  is  certain  of  obtaining  some  return  for  it.  The  farmer 
is  the  real  personification  of  independence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  backbone  be  kept  in  a  fit  and  healthy  condition;  other¬ 
wise  the  whole  country  suffers.  In  Europe,  we  regard  this  question 
as  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration,  but  here  there  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  different  societies 
formed  to  promote  social  welfare  to  limit  their  work  to  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  centers.  It  is  not  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  forgotten, 
but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  as  he  works  in  the  pure  open  air,  un¬ 
hampered  by  crowded  or  unhealthy  conditions,  he  is  not  in  need  of 
any  consideration  from  the  workers  for  social  welfare. 

This  is  right  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  being  carried  too  far.  No 
one  seems  to  consider  that  the  work  of  the  farmer  is  largely  routine, 
and  that  routine  work  must  be  followed  by  recreation  and  distraction 
if  brain  and  body  are  to  be  kept  in  healthy  condition.  The  city 
dweller,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  shop  or  factory,  finds  plenty  to  divert 
him  from  his  daily  toil,  and  even  if  he  goes  straight  home,  a  glance 
out  of  his  window’  will  show’  him  the  ever-moving  panorama  of  city 
life  with  its  thousand  small  happenings  and  its  unending  interest. 
But  wdiat  relief  has  the  farmer  ?  What  does  the  community  at  large 
do  to  help  him  kill  the  monotony  of  the  long  winter  evenings  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  year  he  works  so  hard  and  for  such  long  hours 
that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  his  work.  For  the  other 
months  there  is  much  idle  time  to  be  disposed  of,  and  then  is  when 
he  needs  something  to  guard  against  the  harmful  inactivity  of  body 
and  brain.  Reading  rooms  or  a  library  form  some  slight  diversion, 
but  these  are  possible  only  when  the  farmer  lives  in  or  near  a  village. 
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Besides,  there  is  always  the  objection  that  either  one  would  prove 
expensive  or  inadequate  if  maintained  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
while,  if  maintained  or  donated  by  others,  they  would  come  perilously 
close  to  charity,  which  no  one  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  independent 
spirit  of  a  nation  would  care  to  introduce  into  its  most  self-reliant 
communities. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  my  own  country,  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  only  solution  for  this  problem  is  the  introduction  of  handi¬ 
crafts  and  home  industries.  In  times  of  the  year  when  the  farm  work 
slackens  it  provides  interesting  and  remunerative  work  for  the  older 
members  of  the  family  and  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  Furthermore,  the  pursuit  of  almost  any  one  of  the  home 
industries  would  be  not  only  inexpensive  but  a  great  saving,  because 
the  only  cost  to  the  workers  is  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  and  their 
own  time.  The  returns  from  such  work  are  twofold,  for  not  only 
is  there  a  clear  addition  to  the  family  income  by  the  sale  of  the  articles 
made,  but  a  great  saving  in  the  ability  to  make  for  home  needs  articles 
for  which  otherwise  cash  must  be  paid.  Of  course,  the  supplying 
of  home  needs  would  come  first,  for  only  after  the  workers  became 
proficient  and  acquired  some  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  a 
market  would  it  be  practicable  to  take  steps  to  provide  such  a  market. 
The  immediate  benefit  resulting  from  the  work  would  be  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  the  doing  of  something  that  is  creative  and  not  com¬ 
pulsory, — which  demands  brain  activity  and  furnishes  distraction 
from  the  daily  routine  and  which  also  provides  articles  of  a  certain 
monetary  value  to  be  used  in  the  home  or  exchanged  for  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  conviction,  because  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  what  the  Hungarian  government  has  done  to  promote 
handicrafts  and  home  industries  among  the  farmers  in  my  own 
country.  The  results  speak  for  themselves,  for  the  Hungarian  handi¬ 
crafts  received  from  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  nineteen  hundred,  one  grand  prize,  three  gold  medals 
and  several  silver  and  bronze  medals.  At  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  Hungary 
received  for  similar  exhibits  two  grand  prizes,  nine  gold  medals, 
six  medals  of  silver  and  two  of  bronze.  In  addition  to  this  foreign 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  our  handiwork,  there  is  the  silent 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  articles  thus  produced  are  in  daily  use  all 
over  Hungary,  being  possessed  by  all  classes  of  people  from  the 
wealthiest  and  noblest  in  the  land  to  the  simplest  peasants,  with  a 
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constant  demand  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  in  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances.  In  St.  Louis  the  embroideries  of  our  home 
workers  found  a  ready  sale,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  our  inability 
to  deliver  purchased  articles  before  the  close  of  the  exposition,  and 
not  only  the  embroideries,  but  the  pottery  made  by  the  peasants, 
sixty-four  cases  in  all,  was  all  sold  before  the  exposition  closed.  The 
fact  that  such  a  market  exists  for  us  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  fair 
indication  that  it  requires  only  a  little  well-directed  effort  to  make 
it  exist  for  American  craft  workers. 

ONE  question  will  naturally  come  in  answer  to  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  success  we  have  had  in  directing  and  extending 
handicrafts  and  home  industries  in  Hungary,  and  that  is: 
Why  do  your  people  then  come  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  United 
States  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Hungary  has  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Of  these  over  seven  millions  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  or  dependent  on  them,  while  as  yet  only  half  a  million  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  attempt  to  add  to  their  incomes  by  the  pursuit  of 
handicrafts.  We  cannot  compel  them  to  engage  in  home  industries. 
Where  they  have  done  so  it  has  been  successful,  but  so  far  only  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  them  have  realized  the  value  that 
lies  in  the  practice  of  their  traditional  craft.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peasants  know  that  one  dollar  saved  in  America  represents  five  crowns 
in  Hungary.  They  hear  much  of  the  large  sums  earned  in  America 
and  sent  home, — sums  which  they  cannot  earn,  still  less  save,  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  their  own  land.  They  never  hear  of  those 
who  do  not  succeed ;  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  in 
general,  coming  to  America  without  knowledge  of  the  customs  or  the 
language  of  the  country,  has  to  work  in  the  mines  and  at  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  the  factories ;  they  do  not  know  how  many  perish 
annually  in  these  occupations,  and  even  if  they  did  know  of  these 
facts,  it  is  only  human  to  expect  to  succeed  in  places  where  others  have 
failed,  especially  when  they  see  before  them  the  vision  of  untold 
riches.  To  them  the  "word  “America”  means  only  “success.”  In 
former  years  this  dream  brought  over  great  numbers  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  reached 
us  a  few  years  ago.  We  are  at  the  high  tide  of  Hungarian  emigration, 
and  at  present  we  are  helpless  before  it.  We  cannot  prevent  it, 
because  the  remedy  is  not  one  that  can  be  applied  instantly,  but  must 
make  itself  felt  after  many  years  of  patient  and  hard  work. 

Our  experience  in  introducing  handicrafts  to  the  agricultural 
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population  in  Hungary  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  of  which  the  most 
important  proved  to  be  that  expressed  by  the  old  Latin  saying,  festina 
lente  (make  haste  slowly) .  It  is  useless  to  try  to  decide  offhand  what 
industry  is  best  to  offer  this  or  that  section  of  the  country.  There 
are  some  industries  to  which  the  population  of  a  given  region  will 
not  take,  no  matter  how  earnest  the  effort  made  to  introduce  and 
establish  it.  This  is  a  matter  for  gradual  adjustment,  aided  by  wide 
knowledge  and  fine  discrimination.  Another  lesson  we  have  learned 
is  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  promote  a  home  industry  which  cannot 
compete  under  any  circumstances  with  the  factory.  This  is  true 
mostly  of  the  cheapest  textile  goods,  which  can  be  made  much  better 
by  the  machine  than  by  hand,  and  which  have  no  special  quality 
derived  from  hand-work  to  recommend  them. 

We  have  found  that  the  establishing  of  markets  forms  the  only 
practical  way  to  the  intensive  and  extensive  development  of  home 
industries,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  those  who  wish  to  further  the  cause 
of  handicrafts  in  America  will  find  themselves  confronted  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  necessity.  Also,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  form 
of  work  with  which  we  have  achieved  success  in  foreign  countries 
shows  that  the  articles  in  demand  were  those  which  showed  a  special 
national  character  and  also  which  were  purchasable  at  moderate 
prices.  These  not  only  obtain  a  ready  market,  but  hold  it,  and  we 
speedily  found  that  articles  of  luxury  to  command  a  sale  had  to  be 
transformed  into  articles  of  practical  use. 
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WE  CANNOT  hope  to  know  or  understand 
The  fullness  of  Life’s  mystery  unrevealed; 

Since  Man,  a  wandering  atom  lost  in  worlds, 
Can  find  no  trace  of  whence  he  came  or  why: 

Only  at  times  some  glimmering  consciousness, 

Some  vague,  mysterious  sense  of  primal  being 
Lived  in  the  night  of  things,  constrains  him 
To  walk  in  ways  he  neither  sees  nor  knows. 

From  out  the  abysm  of  time  infinite, 

From  nebulous  ethers,  formless,  lost  in  space. 

Yet  potent  with  prophecy  of  future  worlds. 

Was  drawn  the  Genius  of  the  shaping  years : 

Eternal  as  creation’s  dateless  birth; 

A  partner  of  the  ages’  changing  forms. 

F.  W.  Dorn. 
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A  WAY  TO  SECURE  GOVERNMENT  AID  IN 
EXTENDING  THE  CRAFT  MOVEMENT:  BY 
HELEN  R.  ALBEE 

NOTE: — The  following  article  by  a  prominent  craftworker,  who,  by  establish¬ 
ing  what  has  become  a  self-supporting  industry ,  has  earned  the  right  to  speak  with 
authcmty  upon  the  subject  of  handicrafts  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  has  been 
substituted  for  our  editorial  article  this  month  for  the  reason  that  we  desire  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  viewpoint  other  than  our  own  upon  the  subject  in  which 
we  are  so  much  interested.  Mrs.  Albee  is  well  known  as  the  woman  who  introduced 
among  the  farmers'  wives  in  the  New  Hampshire  mountains  the  home  industry  of 
rug-making.  Taking  their  own  crude  hooked  rugs  for  a  basis,  she  evolved  from  the 
method  of  working  with  which  they  were  already  familiar  the  deep-piled,  soft-colored 
Abndkee  rug  for  which  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  at  good  prices  ever  since  it 
was  offered  to  the  market  about  eight  years  ago,  and  from  the  making  of  which  the 
home  workers  have  been  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  sum  of  money  each  year. 
Furthermore,  Mrs.  Albee  is  now  actively  engaged  in  putting  into  practice  her  theory 
stated  in  this  article  of  training  teachers  and  leaders  as  well  as  workers.  Her 
recommendations  along  this  line  come  therefore  from  the  knowledge  born  of  actual 
experience  and  are  well  worth  serious  consideration. 

HE  two  editorial  articles  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  The  Craftsman,  dealing  with  the  industrial  awak¬ 
ening  in  Hungary  and  suggesting  how  government 
aid  could  bring  about  a  similar  reform  in  our  own 
country,  should  arouse  a  deep  response  in  every 
earnest  craft  worker,  for  they  press  home  to  each  one 
the  question:  What  is  my  personal  relation  to  this 
great  possible  movement  ? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  government  aid  should  be,  and  perhaps 
will  be,  given  in  time.  But  governments  move  slowly;  they  do  not 
take  the  initiative;  they  follow  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  people, 
and  it  lies  wholly  with  the  people  themselves  when  and  how  they 
shall  secure  official  help  and  recognition.  To  illustrate  this  point 
I  cite  the  instance  of  the  notable  industrial  awakening  that  took 
place  early  in  the  last  century  in  a  little  Austrian  village,  Crotina, 
which  had  been  wholly  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  civilization  until 
it  chanced  that  a  certain  Englishman  made  it  his  home.  Fresh  from 
India,  where  every  village  has  its  handicrafts,  the  stolid  sloth  of  a 
decaying  agricultural  community  stirred  his  heart  to  do  something 
for  the  neglected  district.  He  took  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
people,  teaching  them  first  the  rudiments  of  art,  and  then  how  to 
execute  designs  in  various  materials,  and  so  great  was  his  success 
in  securing  beautiful  work  from  them  that  the  fame  of  the  village  went 
abroad  until  eventually  it  reached  the  government,  which  then  estab- 
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fished  an  art  school,  supplied  instructors  and  also  maintained  a  large 
wareroom  in  connection  with  the  school  where  graduates  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  submit  their  work  for  exhibition.  If  it  reached  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  required  it  was  placed  on  sale,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
price  being  retained  as  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  wareroom.  I  have  seen  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  niello  work  from  Crotina,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  an 
article  of  such  exquisite  workmanship  was  wrought  by  rude  peasant 
fingers.  But  it  was  only  after  the  work  was  well  established  and  its 
value  proven  that  aid  was  given  to  place  it  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

With  no  intention  of  disparagement,  it  may  be  said  that  govern¬ 
ments,  like  corporations,  are  soulless,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  make 
an  appeal  for  the  aesthetic  value  of  crafts  in  rural  districts;  it  is  vain 
to  urge  the  mental  and  spiritual  uplift  that  is  brought  into  the  life 
of  isolated  communities  or  individuals  through  the  creation  of  beauti¬ 
ful  objects;  but  once  prove  from  the  viewpoint  of  economics  that  it  is 
a  profitable  thing  for  a  country  to  educate  the  artistic  sense  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  idle  hours  of  its  rural  population,  and  immediately  the  dull 
official  ear  becomes  attentive.  Aid  will  not  be  granted  until  the 
official  eye  can  be  directed  to  actual  results  and  it  is  proven  that  other 
communities  are  eager  to  be  given  a  like  opportunity.  The  small 
centers  that  now  are  proclaiming  this  economic  truth  are  indebted, 
as  Crotina  was,  to  the  earnest  devotion  of  some  one  individual  who 
struggles  with  the  burden  alone  and  single-handed,  often  with  scant 
capital,  but  rich  in  a  burning  desire  to  serve  the  public  good  in  her 
time  and  place — for  it  is  seldom  other  than  a  woman  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  rural  industry  in  this  country.  I  have  often  reflected  on 
what  the  fate  of  any  given  industry  will  be  when  the  promoter  is 
called  hence. 

THE  isolated  nature  of  these  industries  is  a  source  of  both  strength 
and  weakness.  The  more  widely  they  are  separated  the  more 
widely  their  influence  is  diffused  over  our  vast  country,  and 
the  less  are  they  in  danger  of  imitating  each  other.  But  their  separa¬ 
tion  also  disperses  a  power,  which,  if  concentrated  and  directed 
toward  one  aim,  would  have  a  telling  force  for  the  cause.  They  lack, 
too,  that  indispensable  sympathy  and  fellowship  which  helps  the 
human  soul  through  the  dark  and  hard  places  on  the  path  of  progress, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  struggle  is  at  times  heartbreaking;  but  they 
are  faint  lights  set  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  shine  they  must,  though 
each  knows  not  the  gleam  of  another’s  taper. 
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The  time  is  not  quite  ripe  to  ask  government  aid — not  until  the 
work  has  assumed  a  more  definite  character.  I  believe  that  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  should  be  taken  first,  and  the  burden  of  responsibility 
in  taking  it  rests  upon  the  arts  and  crafts  societies  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  put  this  matter  to  a  test.  Small  organizations  can 
make  an  experiment  in  a  tentative  way,  and  if  it  is  not  successful, 
they  can  withdraw  their  patronage;  but  when  the  government  at¬ 
tempts  any  innovation,  it  is  committed  indefinitely  to  that  position, 
though  time  may  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  resulting  from  an 
experiment  undertaken  without  due  consideration. 

At  present  these  societies  represent  select  circles  of  cultivated 
people  who  love  simple,  sincere  things.  They  hold  exhibitions  and 
mildly  educate  their  several  communities,  and  are  doing  useful  work 
in  purging  their  own  and  their  neighbors’  houses  of  false  ornament, 
or  needless  bric-a-brac,  and  in  fostering  better  taste.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  this  virtuous  attitude  is  not  enough.  All  over  the 
country  the  standards  of  these  societies  are  becoming  higher,  and 
they  now  know  enough  to  reject  much  of  the  work  offered  by  appli¬ 
cants;  for  many  misguided  souls  are  following  rather  bizarre  gods 
in  the  name  of  crafts,  and  sometimes  their  work  may  be  termed 
individual  rather  than  beautiful. 

Then  there  are  those  workers  who  live  in  remote  corners  and  do 
not  know  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  in  consequence  their 
work  is  unsalable.  What  a  generous  thing  it  would  be  for  the  arts 
and  crafts  societies  to  try  to  set  a  new  standard  for  these  ineligible 
workers,  and  instead  of  silently  rejecting  their  product,  take  them 
in  hand  and  show  the  way  to  better  things.  It  takes  time  and  effort 
to  do  this,  and  I  can  see  how  easy  it  is  tor  busy  people  who  live  in 
cities,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  beautiful  objects  of  foreign  art 
with  which  they  compare  our  feeble  home  products,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  critical  judgment  and  stern  discrimination  if  their  club 
expenses  are  to  be  met,  to  flavor  the  whole  enterprise  with  a  commer¬ 
cial  spirit;  how  easy  to  forget  the  opportunity  that  offers  itself  to 
give  helpful  advice  to  distant  applicants  who  may  have  much  unde¬ 
veloped  talent,  but  are  ignorantly  struggling  on  in  the  dark,  away 
from  cities,  with  their  accompanying  privileges  of  libraries,  schools  of 
art  or  museums.  I  recall  a  shameful  admission  made  by  the  director 
of  an  arts  and  crafts  society  in  one  of  our  foremost  cities,  who  said 
to  me  when  I  was  urging  this  claim,  “We  care  nothing  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  side  of  the  Craft  movement — we  simply  are  here  to  sell  our 
goods!” 
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Again,  i  come  back  to  the  question:  How  can  a  society  enlarge 
its  influence  in  a  practical  way?  One  method  would  be  for 
it  to  employ  the  services  of  a  trained  student  as  a  teacher  in 
any  given  craft,  and  to  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  little  towns  and 
villages  adjoining  that,  where  a  group  of  people  desire  special  train¬ 
ing  and  agree  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  toward  the  actual  cost  of 
instruction,  the  itinerant  teacher  could  be  sent  thither  for  a  month, 
three  months,  or  longer,  according  to  the  craft  and  the  local  need. 
The  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  good  designs  either  of  his  own 
production  or  supplied  by  the  society  sending  him  out;  he  should  be 
prepared  to  explain  the  principles  of  design  that  are  suited  to  that 
craft,  and  also  through  the  society  supply  the  students  with  the  best 
materials  at  wholesale  prices.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
group  of  students  could  be  trained  sufficiently  in  the  rudiments  to 
go  on  independently  of  further  instruction.  The  teacher  could  then 
be  withdrawn  and  sent  elsewhere,  and  in  time  these  first  students 
could  go  out  as  instructors  when  the  demand  for  teachers  increased. 
Meanwhile  the  society  could  secure  a  city  market  for  the  product. 

Thorough  training  by  a  qualified  teacher  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
I  have  in  mind  an  illustration  of  this  in  an  enterprise  started  by  a 
coterie  of  city  women  of  wealth  and  influence  who  wanted  to  do 
something  for  a  certain  fishing  village.  They  came  to  me  for  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  establish  rug-making  as  a  craft  among  them. 
I  gave  them  my  experience,  but  they  thought  that  by  getting  a  young 
designer  in  New  York  to  give  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  making  of  a 
few  patterns  and  coloring  a  few  sketches,  and  by  sending  these  and 
the  dyed  flannel  from  New  York  to  the  villagers,  that  all  would  go 
well,  and  that  a  resident  teacher  was  not  necessary.  After  a  year 
one  of  the  promoters  wrote  to  me  in  despair.  She  said,  “We  have 
spent  five  hundred  dollars  and  haven’t  taken  in  five  dollars.  We 
think  we  must  abandon  our  plan;  pray  advise  us,  and  we  shall  abide 
by  your  decision.” 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  give  some  plain  advice  and  wrote  back: 
“You  have  been  running  it  too  cheaply,  and  at  arm’s  length.  Not 
one  of  your  group  raises  a  lily  finger  toward  the  actual  work.  You 
sit  on  a  piazza  and  talk  over  the  difficulties,  and  find  fault  with  things 
when  they  do  not  go  right.  A  good  design  costs  money  and  a  skilful 
dyer  is  a  high-priced  luxury.  As  none  of  you  can  do  either  of  these 
things,  you  must  of  necessity  employ  some  one  to  do  them  for  you. 
My  advice  is  to  secure  a  skilful  teacher,  pay  her  a  living  wage,  let 
her  make  several  good  designs,  send  her  up  and  let  her  train  one  of 
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your  work  colony  to  do  the  dyeing,  another  to  stamp  the  designs  and 
arrange  the  color  schemes.  Buy  all  your  materials  in  quantity  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  keep  them  right  there  on  the  spot,  and  then 
give  your  teacher  and  her  pupils  a  few  months  to  work  it  out  to¬ 
gether.”  They  did  so  and  within  a  year  I  had  an  enthusiastic  letter 
saying,  “Our  newT  plan  is  working  perfectly.  We  are  now  employ¬ 
ing  eleven  women  and  have  enough  orders  ahead  to  keep  them  busy 
for  eighteen  months.”  Years  have  since  elapsed  and  that  industry 
is  still  self-supporting  and  flourishing. 

AH,  BUT  where  are  the  teachers  to  send  out  to  teach  metal 
work,  leather  work,  textiles,  lace-making  and  so  on  ?  Not 
a  year  passes  that  I  do  not  have  requests  for  some  one  to  teach 
rug-making,  with  none  qualified  to  send  out  from  my  industry,  for 
I  have  trained  my  women  only  as  workers,  acting  under  my  constant 
supervision.  Practical  design  to  meet  the  commercial  needs  of 
machinery  is  taught  in  some  schools  and  manual  training  is  given 
in  others;  but  craft  work  is  neither  of  these,  though  allied  to  both 
with  its  direct  application  of  design  to  raw  materials  that  are  to  be 
wrought  into  objects  of  art.  Crafts  are  not  taught.  Here  and  there 
some  one  has  patiently  studied  out  a  method,  has  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue  and  has  stamped  the  product  with  an  individual 
touch  that  marks  it  with  distinction  and  value.  But  these  pioneers 
are  not  identified  with  schools,  for  they  find  sufficient  market  for  all 
they  can  produce  to  keep  them  fully  occupied;  nor  are  their  workers 
trained  for  independent  action.  However,  if  this  movement  is  to 
have  a  larger  and  more  permanent  place  in  our  national  life,  I  think 
it  will  devolve  upon  these  small  successful  industries  to  forbear  at 
least  during  a  portion  of  the  year  from  making  their  particular  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  order  that  the  skilled  workers  may  take  students  and 
train  them  to  go  out  as  w7ell-equipped  teachers.  It  is  only  through 
instruction  given  in  this  way  that  arts  and  crafts  societies  could  get 
their  itinerant  teachers  trained.  It  is  a  sheer  w7aste  of  energy  for 
successful  industrial  workers  to  go  on  training  workwomen  when  they 
might  be  training  teachers  instead. 

I  have  had  recently  an  illuminating  and  rather  saddening  expe¬ 
rience.  During  a  single  month  five  different  magazines  and  one 
newspaper  have  given  accounts  of  my  Abnakee  rug  industry,  and 
the  false  impression  was  given  in  one,  that,  by  writing  to  me,  women 
living  in  rural  districts  could  be  put  into  the  way  of  earning  a  com¬ 
petence.  The  letters  that  followed  this  ill-advised  statement,  for 
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which  I  was  in  no  way  responsible,  were  as  pathetic  as  they  were 
overwhelming  in  numbers.  From  every  state  in  the  Union  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  from  women  eager  for  work,  yet  unable  to  leave  their 
homes  in  small  villages  and  on  farms.  Shall  this  problem  ever  be 
met  wisely  in  our  generation  ?  It  rests  with  the  courage,  unsel¬ 
fishness  and  faith  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  When,  through  training  and  careful  supervision,  self-sup¬ 
porting  centers  have  been  formed,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale  has  been  proved  feasible,  then  it  will  be  time 
for  the  concerted  action  of  arts  and  crafts  societies  who  can  point  to 
actual  accomplishment  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  government 
for  aid.  And  such  aid  should  never  be  given  as  a  gratuitous  charity; 
it  should  merely  be  temporary  assistance  toward  placing  a  craft  on 
its  feet  sufficiently  to  afford  its  workers  self-respecting  and  honorable 
employment.  Under  government  aid  permanent  schools  could  be 
established,  good  designs  for  distribution  could  be  secured,  and 
materials  in  still  larger  quantities  could  be  supplied  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Personal  effort  should  always  be  required  before  any 
community  could  avail  itself  of  its  privileges. 
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<(  TT  may  well  be  a  burden  to  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man  who 
lives  a  more  manlike  life  to  think  of  the  innumerable  lives  which 
are  spent  in  toil  unrelieved  by  hope  and  uncheered  by  praise; 
men  who  might  as  well,  for  all  the  good  they  are  doing  to  their 
neighbors  by  their  work,  be  turning  a  crank  with  nothing  at  the  end 
of  it;  but  this  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  bidding  of 
blind,  competitive  commerce,  which  still  persists  in  looking  at  itself 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means. 

“It  has  been  this  burden  on  my  conscience,  I  do  in  all  sincerity 
believe,  which  has  urged  me  on  to  speak  of  popular  art  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere.  I  could  never  forget  that  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  my 
work  is  little  else  than  pleasure  to  me ;  that  under  no  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  I  give  it  up  even  if  I  could.  Over  and  over  again 
have  I  asked  myself  why  should  not  my  lot  be  the  common  lot.  My 
work  is  simple  work  enough;  much  of  it,  nor  that  the  least  pleasant, 
any  man  of  decent  intelligence  could  do,  if  he  could  but  get  to  care 
about  the  work  and  its  results.”  — William  Morris. 
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■^BOUT  SIX  months  ago  we  published  some  extracts 
from  Prince  Kropotkin’s  book,  “  The  Conquest  of 
Bread,”  in  which  the  noted  Russian  thinker  discussed 
the  relation  of  art  to  life  and  the  possibility  of  eman¬ 
cipating  woman  from  the  drudgery  of  the  kitchen 
through  the  agency  of  cooperation  aided  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  machinery.  From  the  same  book, 
which,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  is  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  food  for  thought,  we  here  publish  some  further  extracts  in 
which  Prince  Kropotkin  gives  his  views  concerning  the  objection  that 
is  frequently  urged  against  cooperation;  namely,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  laziness  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome 
the  alleged  unwillingness  of  man  to  work  unless  driven  by  the  whip 
of  hunger.  In  referring  to  this,  he  says: 

“The  objection  is  known.  ‘If  the  existence  of  each  is  guaranteed, 
and  if  the  necessity  of  earning  wages  does  not  compel  men  to  work, 
nobody  will  work.  Every  man  will  lay  the  burden  of  his  work  on 
another  if  he  is  not  forced  to  do  it  himself.’  Let  us  first  remark  the 
incredible  levity  with  which  this  objection  is  raised,  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  question  is  in  reality  merely  to  know, 
on  the  one  hand,  whether  you  effectively  obtain  by  wage-work  the 
results  you  aim  at;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  voluntary  work 
is  not  already  more  productive  today  than  work  stimulated  by  wages. 

“What  is  most  striking  in  this  levity  is  that  even  in  capitalist 
political  economy  you  already  find  a  few  writers  compelled  by  facts  to 
doubt  the  axiom  put  forth  by  the  founders  of  their  science,  that  the 
threat  of  hunger  is  man’s  best  stimulant  for  productive  work.  They 
begin  to  perceive  that  in  production  a  certain  collective  element  is  in¬ 
troduced  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  up  till  now,  and  which 
might  be  more  important  than  personal  gain.  The  inferior  quality 
of  wage-work,  the  terrible  waste  of  human  energy  in  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  labor,  the  ever-growing  quantity  of  pleasure 
seekers,  who  today  load  their  burden  on  others’  shoulders,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  certain  animation  in  production  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent;  all  this  begins  to  preoccupy  the  economists  of 
the  ‘classical’  school.  Some  of  them  ask  themselves  if  they  have 
not  got  on  the  wrong  track;  if  the  imaginary  evil  being  that  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  tempted  exclusively  by  a  bait  of  lucre  or  wages,  really 
exists.  This  heresy  penetrates  even  into  universities;  it  is  found  in 
books  of  orthodox  economy. 

“As  to  the  laziness  of  the  great  majority  of  workers,  only  philistine 
economists  and  philanthropists  talk  such  nonsense.  If  you  ask  an 
intelligent  manufacturer,  he  will  tell  you  that  if  workmen  only  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  be  lazy,  all  factories  would  have  to  be  closed,  for 
no  measure  of  severity,  no  system  of  spying  would  be  of  any  use. 
You  should  have  seen  the  terror  caused  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  among  British  employers  when  a  few  agitators  started 
preaching  the  ‘go-canny’  theory — ‘for  bad  pay  bad  work.’  ‘Take 
it  easy,  do  not  overwork  yourselves,  and  waste  all  you  can.’ — ‘They 
demoralize  the  worker,  they  want  to  kill  industry!’  cried  those  who 
formerly  inveighed  against  the  immorality  of  the  worker  and  the  bad 
quality  of  his  work.  But  if  the  worker  were  what  he  is  represented 
to  be — namely,  the  idler  whom  you  have  continually  to  threaten 
with  dismissal  from  the  workshop-— what  would  the  word  ‘demor¬ 
alization’  signify  ? 

«  0  WHEN  we  speak  of  a  possible  idleness,  we  must  well  under- 

stand  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  small  minority  in  society;  and 
before  legislating  for  that  minority,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
study  its  origin  ?  Whoever  observes  with  an  intelligent  eye  sees  well 
enough  that  the  child  reputed  lazy  at  school  is  often  the  one  who 
does  not  understand  what  he  is  badly  taught.  Very  often,  too,  lie  is 
suffering  from  cerebral  anaemia,  caused  by  poverty  and  an  anti- 
hygienic  education.  A  boy  who  is  lazy  at  Greek  or  Latin  would 
work  admirably  were  he  taught  in  science,  especially  if  taught  bv  the 
medium  of  manual  labor.  A  girl  reputed  nought  at  mathematics  be¬ 
comes  the  first  mathematician  of  her  class  if  she  by  chance  meets 
somebody  who  can  explain  to  her  the  elements  of  arithmetic  she  did 
not  understand.  And  a  workman,  lazy  in  the  workshop,  cultivates 
his  garden  at  dawn,  while  gazing  at  the  rising  sun,  and  will  be  at  work 
again  at  nightfall  when  all  nature  goes  to  rest. 

“  Somebody  said  that  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  The  same 
definition  applies  to  nine-tenths  of  those  called  lazy.  They  are 
people  gone  astray  in  a  direction  that  does  not  answer  to  their  tem¬ 
perament  nor  to  their  capacities.  In  reading  the  biography  of  great 
men,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  of  ‘idlers’  among  them.  They 
were  lazy  as  long  as  they  had  not  found  the  right  path,  and  after¬ 
ward  laborious  to  excess. 
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“Very  often  the  idler  is  but  a  man  to  whom  it  is  repugnant  to  make 
the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin  all  his  life,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  watch, 
while  he  feels  he  has  exuberant  energy  which  he  would  like  to  spend 
elsewhere.  Often,  too,  he  is  a  rebel  who  cannot  submit  to  being 
fixed  all  his  life  to  a  work-bench  in  order  to  procure  a  thousand  pleas¬ 
ures  for  his  employer,  while  knowing  himself  to  be  far  the  less  stupid 
of  the  two,  and  knowing  his  only  fault  to  be  that  of  having  been  born 
in  a  hovel  instead  of  coming  into  the  world  in  a  castle. 

“Lastly,  a  good  many  ‘idlers’  do  not  know  the  trade  by  which 
they  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living.  Seeing  the  imperfect  thing 
made  by  their  own  hands,  striving  vainly  to,  do  better,  and  perceiving 
that  they  never  will  succeed  on  account  of  the  bad  habits  of  work 
already  acquired,  they  begin  to  hate  their  trade,  and,  not  knowing 
any  other,  hate  work  in  general.  Thousands  of  workmen  and  artists 
who  are  failures  suffer  from  this  cause. 


“On  the  other  hand,  he  who  since  his  youth  has  learned  to  play 
the  piano  well,  to  handle  the  plane  well,  the  chisel,  the  brush,  or  the 
file,  so  that  he  feels  that  what  he  does  is  beautiful,  will  never  give  up 
the  piano,  the  chisel  or  the  file.  He  will  find  pleasure  in  his  wrork 
which  does  not  tire  him,  as  long  as  he  is  not  overdriven. 

“Under  the  one  name,  idleness,  a  series  of  results  due  to  different 
causes  have  been  grouped,  of  which  each  one  could  be  a  source  of 
good,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  evil  to  society.  Like  all  questions 
concerning  criminality  and  related  to  human  faculties,  facts  have 
been  collected  having  nothing  in  common  with  one  another.  They 
say  laziness  or  crime,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  analyse 
their  cause.  They  are  also  in  haste  to  punish,  without  inquiring 
if  the  punishment  itself  does  not  contain  a  premium  on  ‘laziness^ 


or  crime. 


“This  is  w7hy  a  free  society,  seeing  the  number  of  idlers  increasing 
in  its  midst,  wrnild  no  doubt  think  of  looking  for  the  cause  of  laziness, 
in  order  to  suppress  it,  before  having  recourse  to  punishment.  When 
it  is  a  case,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  simple  bloodlessness, 
then,  before  stuffing  the  brain  of  a  child  with  science,  nourish  his 
system  so  as  to  produce  blood,  strengthen  him,  and,  that  he  shall 
not  waste  his  time,  take  him  to  the  country  or  to  the  seaside;  there, 
teach  him  in  the  open  air,  not  in  books — geometry,  by  measuring  the 
distance  to  a  spire  or  the  height  of  a  tree;  natural  sciences,  while 
picking  flowers  and  fishing  in  the  sea;  physical  science,  while  build¬ 
ing  the  boat  he  will  go  fishing  in.  But  for  mercy’s  sake  do  not  fill 
his  brain  with  sentences  and  dead  languages. 
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“Such  a  child  has  neither  order  nor  regular  habits.  Let  first  the 
children  inculcate  order  among  themselves,  and,  later  on,  the  labora¬ 
tory,  the  workshop,  work  done  in  a  limited  space,  with  many  tools 
about,  will  teach  them  method.  But  do  not  make  disorderly  beings 
out  of  them  by  your  school,  whose  only  order  is  the  symmetry  of  its 
benches,  and  which — true  image  of  the  chaos  in  its  teaching — will 
never  inspire  anybody  with  the  love  of  harmony,  of  consistency,  and 
method  in  work. 

“Do  you  not  see  that  by  your  method  of  teaching  framed  by  a 
ministry  for  eight  million  scholars,  who  represent  eight  million 
different  capacities,  you  only  impose  a  system  good  for  mediocrities, 
conceived  by  an  average  of  mediocrities  ?  Your  school  becomes  a 
university  of  laziness,  as  your  prison  is  a  university  of  crime.  Make 
the  school  free,  abolish  your  university  grades,  appeal  to  the  volun¬ 
teers  of  teaching;  begin  that  way,  instead  of  making  laws  against 
laziness  which  only  serve  to  increase  it. 

“Give  the  workman  who  is  compelled  to  make  a  minute  particle 
of  some  object,  who  is  stifled  at  his  little  tapping  machine,  which  he 
ends  by  loathing,  give  him  the  chance  of  tilling  the  soil,  felling 
trees  in  the  forest,  sailing  the  seas  in  the  teeth  of  a  storm,  dashing 
through  space  on  an  engine,  but  do  not  make  an  idler  of  him  by 
forcing  him  all  his  life  to  attend  to  a  small  machine,  to  plough  the 
head  of  a  screw,  or  to  drill  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

“Suppress  the  cause  of  idleness,  and  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  few  individuals  will  really  hate  to  work,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  need  to  manufacture  a  code  of  laws  on  their  account.” 

THIS,  upon  the  separation  between  manual  labor  and  brain 
labor  is  vitally  significant:  “Nowadays,  whoever  can  load  on 
others  his  share  of  labor  indispensable  to  existence,  does  so, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  it  will  always  be  so.  Now,  work  indispensable 
to  existence  is  essentially  manual.  We  may  be  artists  or  scientists; 
but  none  of  us  can  do  without  things  obtained  by  manual  work — 
bread,  clothes,  roads,  ships,  light,  heat,  etc.  And,  moreover,  how¬ 
ever  highly  artistic  or  however  subtly  metaphysical  are  our  pleasures, 
they  all  depend  on  manual  labor.  And  it  is  precisely  this  labor — 
basis  of  life — that  every  one  tries  to  avoid. 

“We  understand  perfectly  well  that  it  must  be  so  nowadays. 
Because  to  do  manual  work  now,  means  in  reality  to  shut  yourself 
up  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  in  an  unhealthy  workshop,  and  to 
remain  riveted  to  the  same  task  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
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“It  means  to  be  doomed  to  a  paltry  wage,  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  morrow,  to  want  of  work,  often  to  destitution,  more  often  than 
not  to  death  in  a  hospital,  after  having  worked  forty  years  to  feed, 
clothe,  amuse,  and  instruct  others  than  yourself  and  your  children. 

“It  means  to  bear  the  stamp  of  inferiority  all  your  life,  because, 
whatever  the  politicians  tell  us,  the  manual  worker  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  inferior  to  the  brain  worker,  and  the  one  who  has  toiled  ten 
hours  in  a  workshop  has  not  the  time,  and  still  less  the  means,  to  give 
himself  the  high  delights  of  science  and  art,  nor  even  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  to  appreciate  them;  he  must  be  content  with  the  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  privileged  persons. 

“We  understand  that  under  these  conditions  manual  labor  is 
considered  a  curse  of  fate.  We  understand  that  all  men  have  but 
one  dream — that  of  emerging  from,  or  enabling  their  children  to 
emerge  from,  this  inferior  state;  to  create  for  themselves  an  ‘inde¬ 
pendent’  position,  which  means  wrhat  ? — To  also  live  by  other  men’s 
work!  As  long  as  there  will  be  a  class  of  manual  workers  and  a  class 
of  ‘brain’  workers,  black  hands  and  white  hands,  it  will  be  thus. 

“What  interest,  in  fact,  can  this  depressing  work  have  for  the 
worker,  when  he  knows  that  the  fate  awaiting  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  will  be  to  live  in  mediocrity,  poverty,  and  insecurity 
of  the  morrow  ?  Therefore,  when  we  see  the  immense  majority  of 
men  take  up  their  wretched  task  every  morning,  we  are  surprised 
at  their  perseverance,  at  their  zeal  for  work,  at  the  habit  that  enables 
them,  like  machines  blindly  obeying  an  impetus  given,  to  lead  this 
life  of  misery  without  hope  for  the  morrow ;  without  foreseeing  ever 
so  vaguely  that  some  day  they,  or  at  least  their  children,  will  be  part 
of  a  humanity  rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  a  bountiful  nature,  in  all  the 
enjoyments  of  knowledge,  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  reserved 
today  to  a  few  privileged  favorites.” 

UPON  the  enormous  economic  waste  in  modern  industry  Kropot¬ 
kin  adds:  “It  is  enough  to  visit,  not  the  model  factory  and 
workshop  that  we  find  now  and  again,  but  ordinary  factories, 
to  conceive  of  the  immense  waste  of  human  energy  that  characterizes 
modem  industry.  For  one  factory  more  or  less  rationally  organized, 
there  are  a  hundred  or  more  which  waste  man’s  labor,  without  a 
more  substantial  motive  than  that  of  perhaps  bringing  in  a  few  pounds 
more  per  day  to  the  employer. 

“Here  you  see  youths  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
sitting  all  day  long  on  a  bench,  their  chests  sunken  in,  feverishly 
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shaking  their  heads  and  bodies  to  tie,  with  the  speed  of  conjurers, 
the  two  ends  of  worthless  scraps  of  cotton,  the  refuse  of  lace-looms. 
What  progeny  will  these  trembling  and  rickety  bodies  bequeath  to 
their  country  ?  ‘  But  they  occupy  so  little  room  in  the  factory,  and  each 
of  them  brings  me  in  sixpence  a  day,’  will  say  the  employer. 

“In  an  immense  London  factory  you  could  see  girls,  bald  at 
seventeen  from  carrying  trays  of  matches  on  their  heads  from  one 
room  to  another,  when  the  simplest  machine  could  wheel  the  matches 
to  their  tables.  ‘But  ...  it  costs  so  little,  the  work  of  women 
who  have  no  special  trade!  When  these  can  do  no  more,  they  will 
be  easily  replaced  .  .  .  there  are  so  many  in  the  street.’ 

“On  the  steps  of  a  mansion  on  an  icy  night  you  will  find  a  bare¬ 
footed  child  asleep,  with  its  bundle  of  papers  in  its  arms.  .  .  . 

child-labor  costs  so  little  that  it  may  well  be  employed,  every  evening, 
to  sell  ten-penny- worth  of  papers,  of  which  the  poor  boy  will  receive 
a  penny,  or  a  penny  half-penny.  And,  lastly,  you  may  see  a  robust 
man  tramping,  dangling  his  arms ;  he  has  been  out  of  work  for  months. 

“And  so  it  is  everywhere,  from  San  Francisco  to  Moscow,  and 
from  Naples  to  Stockholm.  The  waste  of  human  energy  is  the 
distinguishing  and  predominating  trait  of  industry,  not  to  mention 
trade  where  it  attains  still  more  colossal  proportions.  What  a  sad 
satire  is  that  name  Political  Economy,  given  to  the  science  of  waste 
of  energy  under  the  system  of  wagedom! 

“This  is  not  all.  If  you  speak  to  the  director  of  a  well-organized 
factory,  he  will  naively  explain  to  you  that  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to 
find  a  skilful,  vigorous,  and  energetic  workman,  who  works  with  a 
will.  ‘Should  such  a  man  present  himself  among  the  twenty  or  thirty 
who  call  every  Monday  asking  us  for  work,  he  is  sure  to  be  received, 
even  if  we  are  reducing  the  number  of  our  hands.  We  recognize 
him  at  the  first  glance,  and  he  is  always  accepted,  even  though  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  an  older  or  less  active  worker  the  next  day.’  And 
the  one  who  has  just  received  notice  to  quit,  and  all  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  it  tomorrow,  go  to  reinforce  that  immense  reserve  army  of 
capital — workmen  out  of  work — who  are  only  called  to  the  loom 
or  the  bench  when  there  is  pressure  of  work,  or  to  oppose  strikers. 
And  those  others,  the  average  workers  who  are  the  refuse  of  the  better- 
class  factories  ?  They  join  the  equally  formidable  army  of  aged  and 
indifferent  workers  that  continually  circulates  between  the  second- 
class  factories — those  which  barely  cover  their  expenses  and  make 
their  way  in  the  world  by  trickery  and  snares  laid  for  the  buyer, 
and  especially  for  the  consumer  in  distant  countries.” 
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A  HOUSE  IN  VANCOUVER  THAT  SHOWS 
ENGLISH  TRADITIONS  BLENDED  WITH  THE 
FRANK  EXPRESSION  OF  WESTERN  LIFE 


AN  unusually  interesting  example 
of  a  house  that  is  built  of  local 
materials  and  is  absolutely  suit¬ 
ed  to  its  environment,  but  which 
yet  shows  decided  evidences  of  the 
tastes  and  traditions  of  another  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  dwelling  in  Victoria,  Van¬ 
couver,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  S. 
Maclure,  an  architect  of  Victoria,  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Alexis  Martin.  The 
house  looks  toward  the  south  across 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which 
are  about  twenty  miles  broad,  to  the 
Olympian  Mountains  in  the  State  of 
Washington — an  outlook  sufficiently 
imposing  to  demand  a  breadth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  style  greater  than  that  of  dwell¬ 
ings  situated  in  a  country  where  the 
natural  features  are  on  a  lesser  scale. 

The  house  is  built  of  wood  covered 
with  cedar  shingles  that  were  left  to 
weather  naturally.  The  foundation  is 
of  field  stone,  and  the  building  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  large  basement,  floored 
with  cement  and  containing  a  work¬ 
shop  with  an  open  fireplace,  a  wine 
room,  store  room,  laundry,  Chinaman’s 
room  and  bathroom,  and  a  furnace  and 
coal  room. 

The  first  floor  is  so  planned  that  the 
rooms  are  grouped  around  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  hall,  which  runs  to  the  top  of  the 


second  story.  The  vestibule  is  en¬ 
tered  from  a  porch,  which  is  recessed 
from  the  veranda  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  has  an  opening,  almost  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance  door,  into  the  draw¬ 
ing  room.  This  large  room  occupies 
the  corner  of  the  building,  and  opens 
upon  a  square  veranda  which  serves  in 
summer  for  an  outdoor  living  room. 
The  entire  end  of  the  vestibule  is 
lighted  by  a  row  of  windows  that  look 
out  upon  the  veranda,  and  the  dining 
room  windows  look  out  in  like  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  entrance  porch.  Both 
drawing  room  and  dining  room  have 
deep  recessed  windows,  and  the  same 
device  used  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry  adds  much  to  the  space  and 
convenience  in  both  these  rooms. 

The  vestibule  and  large  central  hall 
are  paneled  and  beamed  with  Douglas 
fir,  stained  brown  with  what  the  archi¬ 
tect  calls  a  water  stain.  The  high 
walls  of  the  hall  are  made  doubly  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  fact  that  this  paneling 
extends  only  to  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  the  upper  portion  being  in  plas¬ 
ter,  which  is  divided  into  panels  with 
broad  stiles  of  the  same  wood.  The 
ceiling  is  beamed  and  a  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  structural  feature  is  seen  in 
the  staircase  and  the  gallery  to  which 
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it  leads  and  which  encloses  three  sides 
of  the  hall.  There  is  a  large  chimney- 
piece  of  brick,  with  an  ample  fireplace 
in  which  are  Craftsman  andirons. 
The  furniture  is  made  of  oak,  with 
leather  cushions,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  large  comfortable  settles  and  ample 
armchairs.  The  Irish  rugs  are  in  green 
and  brown  with  a  shamrock  border. 
Part  of  the  furniture  is  Craftsman 
and  the  rest  was  designed  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Baillie  Scott  and  made  by  Mr. 
John  P.  White,  of  Bedford,  England. 

The  drawing  room,  in  which  purely 
English  taste  is  shown,  has  the  familiar 
plastered  walls  and  white  enameled 
woodwork,  with  furniture  of  polished 
mahogany,  upholstered  in  green  tapes¬ 
try.  The  rugs,  cushions  and  lighting 
fixtures  were  made  to  harmo- 


ings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Baillie  Scott 
and  made  by  Mr.  White,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  color  scheme  and  distinctly  English 
style  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
rich  toned  woods  and  plain,  massive 
furnishings  of  the  other  rooms. 

The  dining  room  is  paneled  with  un¬ 
stained  cedar,  and  is  very  interesting  in 
its  construction.  The  wall-paneling  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  which 
is  of  plain  wood  that  shows  a  beautiful 
grain;  the  ceiling  is  heavily  beamed, 
and  the  chimneypiece  is  of  wood  with 
tiling  around  the  fireplace.  One  espe¬ 
cially  charming  structural  feature  is 

the  buffet,  which  is  built  for  the  room 

and  is  excellent  in  design  and  propor¬ 
tion.  The  general  color  scheme  of  this 
room  is  red ;  the  furniture  is  of  oak, 
upholstered  in  red 
morocco  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  inlay 
of  red  poppies.  The 
two  large  rugs  are  in 
tones  of  red  and 
green  with  a  black 
line  at  either  end. 
The  Irish  rugs  are 
also  of  red,  one  with 
a  shamrock  border 
and  one  with  a  maple 
leaf  border.  These 


hand-woven  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  Misses 
Hamilton,  and  are 
good  examples  of  the 
soft  coloring  that  is 
given  by  vegetable 
dyes. 

The  bedroom  down¬ 
stairs  is  a  Craftsman 
room,  with  furniture 
made  of  silver  gray 
maple.  The  study  is 
done  in  brown  with 
Craftsman  chairs  of 
fumed  oak,  uphol¬ 
stered  in  hard  leather 
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MARTIN,  VICTORIA,  VANCOUVER. 


THERE  IS 


THE  DRAWING  ROOM  IS  FURNISHED  IN  ENGLISH  STYLE, 
A  PLEASANT  CONTRAST  TO  THE  MORE  MAS¬ 
SIVE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS  USED  ELSEWHERE. 


THE  DINING  ROOM  OF  MR.  MARTIN’S  HOUSE  IS 
PANELED  WITH  UNSTAINED  CEDAR;  A  CHARMING 
STRUCTURAL  FEATURE  IS  THE  BUILT-IN  BUFFET. 


INTERESTING  HOUSE  IN  VANCOUVER 


showing  the  same  tones,  and  studded 
with  dull  brass  nails.  The  whole  of  one 
side  of  this  room  is  fitted  with  book 
shelves  built  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
The  rug,  which  is  in  brown  and  green, 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Baillie  Scott  and  White,  and  the  pongee 
curtains  are  lined  with  brown  silk, 
giving  the  last  touch  to  an  unusually 
rich  and  mellow  color  scheme. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into 
three  large  bedrooms,  each  one  with 
ample  closet  room,  and  the  one  at  the 
side  opening  into  a  good-sized  dressing 
room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
central  hall  are  the  bathroom  and  linen 


room,  and  the  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  kitchen. 

The  house  has  an  air  of  home  com¬ 
fort  and  restfulness,  which  comes  only 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a  carefully 
considered  and  well-balanced  scheme 
that  includes  planning,  furnishing  and 
decorating.  The  blending  of  English 
taste  with  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  architecture  of  our  own  Pacific 
Coast  has  an  effect  of  quiet  sumptu¬ 
ousness,  combined  with  straightforward 
utility,  that  gives  one  the  impression 
of  a  house  that  is  to  be  lived  in  for  gen¬ 
erations  and  will  remain  as  it  is, — a 
home  for  the  children’s  children  of  its 
present  owners. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  HOUSE  THAT  IS  BUILT  ONLY 
ONE  ROOM  DEEP,  TO  ADMIT  THE  GREAT 
EST  POSSIBLE  AMOUNT  OF  AIR  AND  SUN¬ 
SHINE 


ANOTHER  good  example  of  the 
architecture  which  is  coming  to 
be  known  as  especially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  California  is  shown 
in  the  house  illustrated  here.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Easton,  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  for  Mrs.  S.  M.  Caldwell,  and  is 
situated  in  Sierra  Madre,  a  village 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  and  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  Pasadena.  Mr.  Easton  began  his 
task  under  conditions  that  were  rather 
unusual.  The  plan  of  the  house  was 
made  and  the  foundations  already  laid 
when  Mr.  Easton  undertook  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  necessary  that  he  depart 
considerably  from  the  original  plan  as 
a  whole,  but  he  was  asked  simply  to 
build  the  best  house  he  could  for  six 
thousand  dollars  and  to  keep  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  floor  plans  already 


laid  out.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  given 
carte  blanche,  and  the  result  is  a  dwell¬ 
ing  as  comfortable,  home-like  and  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  outdoor  life 
of  Southern  California  as  any  we  have 
seen. 

The  first  change  Mr.  Easton  made 
from  the  original  plan  was  to  remove 
the  top  of  a  two-story  octagonal  tower 
at  one  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower 
he  left  to  form  the  large  bay  window 
that  occupies  fully  one-half  of  the  space 
given  to  the  dining  room.  Also,  he 
changed  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  staircases,  using  only  one  instead  of 
the  two  called  for  in  the  old  plans.  This 
necessitated  some  alterations  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  but  so  well  did  Mr.  Easton 
succeed  in  utilizing  the  old  floor  plans 
that  in  the  end  he  found  it  necessary  to 
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UNUSUAL  HOUSE  AT  THE  FOOT 
'HE  SIERRA  MADRE  MOUNTAINS  : 
ED  BY  MRS.  S.  M.  CALDWELL. 


DETAIL  OF  BACK  OF  HOUSE,  SHOWING  CEN¬ 
TRAL  PART  A  STORY  AND  A  HALF  HIGH, 
WITH  A  ONE-STORY  WING  AT  EACH  SIDE” 


THE  FIREPLACE  AND  RECESSED 
WINDOW  TN  THE  DEN. 


THERE  IS  NO  HALL,  AND  THE  PLAN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  MADE  IT  NECESSARY  THAT  THE  STAIRS 
SHOULD  LEAD  FROM  THE  DINING  ROOM. 


A  HOUSE  ONE  ROOM  DEEP 


make  a  change  in  the  walls  of  only- 
twenty  cubic  feet. 

The  building  materials  used  for  this 
house  are  native  to  the  locality.  The 
entire  walls  of  the  two  wings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  redwood  siding,  which  is  also 
used  on  the  main  part  of  the  building 
to  the  height  of  the  second  story.  The 
upper  walls  of  the  center  building  are 
done  in  cedar  shingles,  and  the  chim¬ 
neys,  foundations,  columns  and  para¬ 
pets  are  made  of  rough  field  stone  laid 
up  in  cement  with  very  wide  joints, 
giving  an  approach  to  the  rugged  effect 
of  piled-up  stones.  The  same  kind  of 
stone,  split  and  shaped,  is  used  for  the 
front  steps  and  also  for  the  walk  that 
extends  through  the  front  garden,  so 
that  the  house  gives  the  impression  of 
being  well  connected  with  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  The  redwood 
siding  and  trim  and  the  cedar  shingles 
are  simply  oiled  and  left  to  weather, 
the  rich  reddish-brown  tone  of  the  red¬ 
wood  blending  with  the  silvery  brown¬ 
ish-gray  of  the  cedar  and  the  varying 
colors  in  the  stone,  into  a  general  effect 
of  warm  grayish-brown  which  is  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  dull  tawny  col¬ 
ors  that  predominate  in  the  landscape 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  broad,  overhanging  eaves  of  the 
roof  add  much  to  the  effect  of  coolness, 
which  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
deeply  recessed  porch. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  rather  un¬ 
usual,  the  central  part  being  a  story 
and  three-quarters  high,  with  a  one- 
story  wing  on  either  side.  These  wings, 
instead  of  meeting  the  house  at  right 
angles,  are  turned  toward  the  rear  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
making  a  semi-enclosed  courtyard  at 
the  back.  The  resemblance  of  this 
courtyard  to  the  old  Spanish  patio  is 
heightened  by  a  raised  pavement  of 
cement,  which  makes  a  sort  of  veranda, 
close  to  the  house.  The  grass  plot  just 
beyond,  shaded  by  orange  trees  and 


with  a  central  fountain,  makes  a  de¬ 
lightful  outdoor  sitting  room,  as  it  is 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
and  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 

Air  and  sunlight  were  evidently  two 
prime  requisites  in  the  plan  of  this 
house,  which  faces  to  the  south  and  is 
built  only  one  room  deep,  so  that  each 
room  is  lighted  from  both  sides  and  has 
a  free  current  of  air  sweeping  through 
from  window  to  window,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  is  very  necessary  to  comfort 
during  the  long  hot  summers. 

In  planning  the  interior,  partitions 
have  been  used  only  where  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  first  impression  upon 
entering  is  that  sense  of  freedom  and 
restfulness  which  comes  from  wide  un¬ 
broken  spaces.  In  this  mild  climate  no 
vestibule  is  necessary,  and  the  front 
door  opens  directly  into  the  large  living 
room,  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  lower  floor  in  the  main  building. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the 
whole,  for  the  dining  room  at  one  end 
is  little  more  than  a  recess  in  the  main 
room.  From  the  great  brick  chimney- 
piece  at  one  end  of  the  living  room  to 
the  built-in  buffet  in  the  dining  room  is 
an  unbroken  sweep  of  forty-five  feet. 
There  being  no  hall  and  only  one  stair¬ 
case,  the  plan  of  the  house  made  it 
necessary  that  the  stairs  should  lead 
from  the  dining  room.  This  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  a 
particularly  attractive  feature  in  the 
construction  of  the  house.  Placed  as 
it  is,  the  stairway  is  convenient  for 
the  use  of  the  family  and  is  also  near 
enough  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  wing  to  allow  of  its  being  used 
by  the  servants  without  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  household.  The  placing  of 
this  stairway  has  been  so  cleverly 
planned  that  it  takes  up  very  little 
space  and  is  partially  screened  by  a 
paneled  partition,  the  plainness  of  which 
is  relieved  by  a  delightfully  decorative 
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touch  in  the  quaint  little  loopholes  cut 
through  the  boards.  The  walls  of  the 
living  room  are  finished  to  the  height 
of  the  deep  frieze  by  a  wainscot  that  is 
unusual  and  very  effective.  The  base¬ 
board,  stiles  and  plate  rail  are  of  Oregon 
pine  stained  to  a  light-brown  tone  in 
which  there  is  a  suggestion  of  greenish 
gray,  and  the  panels  are  of  rough  plas¬ 
ter  colored  to  a  deeper  tone  than  the 
wood  and  so  finished  that  it  has  an 
effect  not  unlike  that  given  by  panels 
of  Spanish  leather.  The  built-in  buffet 
and  all  the  woodwork  in  the  dining 
room  are  of  the  Oregon  pine,  but  the 
rough-sawed  beams  which  cross  the 
ceilings  are  stained  to  a  rich  walnut 
brown,  giving  a  more  decided  note  of 
color.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  living  room  are  lanterns  with 
frames  of  cast  brass  that  have  been 
given  a  bronze  finish  and  globes  of 
translucent  glass  that  diffuse  and  soften 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights.  The 
square  center  light  over  the  dining  table 
is  made  of  wide  bands  of  hand-wrought 
metal  enclosing  panels  of  hammered 
glass  that  are  subdued  in  color  but  re¬ 
fract  the  light  in  such  a  way  that  a  little 
gleam  and  sparkle  is  constantly  playing 
over  the  rough  surface. 

The  left  wing  is  occupied  by  a  small 


room  called  the  den,  which  opens  from 
the  living  room.  It  has  all  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  rough  and  ready  comfort  which 
naturally  belongs  to  a  den  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  house. 
The  whole  inside  of  the  room  is  finished 
with  California  redwood  left  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  and  rubbed  smooth  with  a 
steel  brush.  There  is  no  ceiling,  but  the 
inside  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  broad 
boards  like  the  walls,  leaving  the  rafters 
exposed.  A  chimneypiece  of  rough 
brick  extending  the  whole  height  of  the 
wall  completes  the  effect  of  rugged 
simplicity.  All  across  one  side  of  the 
room  is  a  built-in  bookcase  four  feet 
high ;  a  window  above  this  bookcase 
looks  out  upon  the  courtyard,  and  op¬ 
posite  is  another  window  recessed  to 
form  a  deep  ledge.  A  glass  door  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance  from  the  living  room 
opens  upon  a  cemented  terrace  that  is  a 
continuation  of  the  veranda  which  par¬ 
tially  surrounds  the  patio. 

This  house  is  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  adaptation  of  a  dwelling  to 
the  climate  and  surroundings,  and  the 
preservation  of  harmony  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  house.  It 
is  distinctively  Californian,  but  full  of 
suggestion  for  the  building  of  any 
country  house  or  summer  residence. 
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“When  man  no  longer  finds  enjoyment 
in  work,  and  works  merely  to  attain  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a 
mere  accident  that  he  does  not  become  a 
criminal.”  — Theodor  Mommsen. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  and  never 
failing  source  of  interest  in  that 
type  of  work  which  has  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  grotesque  in  its 
make-up.  If  we  were  to  remove  from 
the  field  of  art  all  that  is  of  a  grotesque 
nature  we  would  lose  much  that  has 
appealed  to  human  sympathy,  much 
that  has  given  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
producers.  There  are  few  things  in¬ 
deed  that  approach  the  height  which  a 
philosophy  of  art  defines  as  ideal ;  and 
if  we  in  a  study  of  art  history  ex¬ 
amine  only  those  things  that  achieve 
the  ideals  we  shall  miss  through  lack 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  many 
things  that  are  real  and  vital.  If  we 
would  try  to  examine  a  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  who  made  it 
we  would  find  fresh  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance  in  much  that  is  overlooked  by 
writers  on  art  in  a  quest  for  the  ideal. 


It  is  always  necessary  to  draw  a  dis¬ 
tinct  line  of  difference  between  the 
wholesome  grotesque,  which  arises 
from  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible 
play  impulse,  and  the  unwholesome 
grotesque  which  proceeds  from  a  de¬ 
termination  to  be  bizarre  and  unique 
at  any  cost,  descending  to  ribaldry  and 
insolent  jest  as  in  the  effete  and  wan¬ 
ing  days  of  the  Renaissance  and  in 
much  that  we  call  Art  Nouveau  of  the 
present  day.  By  play  is  meant  the 
honest  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  of  one’s  hands  that  makes  it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  The  whole¬ 
some  grotesque  is  of  this  sort.  It 
comes  straight  from  the  heart,  its  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  that  side  of  human  nature 
that  makes  all  the  world  akin.  There 
is  in  it  the  same  quality  that  is  found 
in  the  work  of  children  who,  at  certain 
ages,  express  themselves  with  pencil 
or  brush  in  a  way  that  is  free  and 
genuine.  We  can  find  nothing  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  child’s  work  unless  we 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  produced. 


w  v 
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In  primitive  art,  in  the  work  of  the 
mediaeval  craftsmen,  and  in  many 
phases  of  Oriental  art,  the  wholesome 
grotesque  is  found  at  its  best.  The 
pleasure  which  men  derived  from  their 
work  is  reflected  in  every  stroke  of  the 
hammer  or  cut  of  the  chisel.  We  are 
entertained,  even  amused,  by  playful 
fancies,  by  a  naive  and  spontaneous 
touch.  Fig.  31,  from  Peru,  and  Fig. 

32,  the  work  of  a  mediaeval  black¬ 
smith,  are  typical  examples  of  the 
wholesome  grotesque.  These  men  were 
not  hampered  by  unattainable  ideals; 
they  were  pleased  with  their  “jobs” 
and  brought  to  their  daily  problems 
such  unaffected  invention  and  honest 
craftsmanship  as  they  could.  Similar 
in  character  are  the  sketches  in  Fig. 

33,  from  an  old  Byzantine  hunting 
horn  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  Figs.  34-35,  of  the  12th 
century,  the  latter  after  Viollet-le-Duc. 

It  is  true  that  much  in  primitive  and 
mediaeval  art  that  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  humor  may  not  have  been  intended 
by  the  makers  to  be  of  a  humorous 
nature.  There  are  many  rude  designs 
that  had  a  significant  message  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  contemporary  times,  long  since 
lost  to  us.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
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say  whether  a  given  design  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  quaintly  grotesque  or  was 
symbolic  in  character.  But  we  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  even  the  chimeras, 
griffins  and  other  monsters  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  craftsmen  were  wrought  in  much 
the  same  spirit  in  which  two  boys 
carve  a  jack-o’-lantern  out  by  the  back¬ 
yard  fence.  They  assure  each  other 
that  it  will  frighten  all  who  behold  its 
fearsome  countenance,  yet  they  know 
full  well  in  their  hearts  that  no  one  is 
going  to  be  really  frightened.  It  is 
merely  a  symbol,  and  an  evidence  of 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  is  his 
share  in  the  game. 

Again,  much  that  we  deem  as  quaint 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  technical 
limitations  and  incomplete  observation. 
In  Fig.  36,  for  instance,  a  figure  from 
the  front  of  Sant  Andrea  in  Pistoja, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  the 
quaintness  is  due  to  incomplete  obser¬ 
vation  and  clumsiness  of  execution. 
We  can  easily  find  in  our  art  schools 
and  studios  hundreds  of  students  who 
can  draw  or  model  a  figure  more  truth¬ 
ful  in  proportions  and  with  more 
grace  of  action  than  did  this  old 
carver.  But  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  will  ever  speak  out  with  such 
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virile  strength,  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
There  are  many  who  spend  years  in 
the  training  of  observation  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  technical  skill  who  have 
nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  while, 
nothing  that  touches  human  activity  at 
any  point.  To  this  old  craftsman 
technique  was  merely  a  means  to  an 
end.  He  had  something  to  say,  an  idea 
to  express,  and  struggled  with  his  limi¬ 
tations  as  best  he  could.  “If  you  would 
have  the  thought  of  a  rude  untaught 
man  you  must  have  it 
in  a  rough  and  un¬ 
taught  way, — but  get 
the  thought,  and  do 
not  silence  the  peas¬ 
ant  because  he  cannot 
speak  good  grammar 
or  until  you  have 
taught  him  his  gram¬ 
mar.  Look  for  inven¬ 
tion  first,  and  for 
such  execution  as  will 
help  invention.” 

In  Fig.  37  is  an  old 
Benin  savage’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  of 
his  European  con¬ 
querors.  Uncouth  and 
barbarous,  we  insist. 

Nothing  of  the  kind! 

It  is  charmingly  frank 
and  genuine,  full  of 
character  and  action. 

Every  line  tells  of  the 
honest  pride  which 
the  workman  found 
in  making  it.  More¬ 
over,  supposing  the 
average  person  of  to¬ 
day  were  to  attempt 
to  model  in  clay  his 
impression  of  a  man 
on  horseback!  Ten  to 
one  it  would  be  inco¬ 
herent,  without  half 
of  the  interest  of 
character  to  be  found 


in  this  one.  Our  ideals  are  so  vague 
and  indefinite  that  we  cannot  work  them 
out  at  our  finger  tips.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  the  work  of  another;  but  few 
of  us  dare  try  for  ourselves.  “The  step 
from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely  taken.” 

As  art  products  these  things  may  be 
relatively  unimportant ;  but  if  we  would 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  many 
things  which  we  pass  as  rude  and  un¬ 
couth  and  seek  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
that  prompted  men  to  speak  out  with 
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such  skill  as  they 
possessed  we 
might  find  a  deep¬ 
ly  interesting 
story  in  unimpor¬ 
tant  things.  It  is 
what  men  have  to 
say,  the  strength 
of  their  emotions 
and  the  clearness 
of  their  assertions 
that  makes  art 
vital,  rather  than 
skilful  technique 
and  fine  finish. 

Much  that  we 
pass  as  uncouth 
has  within  it  a 
potential  force 
which  we  fail  to 

grasp, — imagination.  If  we  scratch 
the  surface  of  many  rude  things 
we  shall  find  an  imaginative  force, 
deep,  intense,  real.  Many  of  the 
mediaeval  workers  who  did  common 
things  uncommonly  well  found  a  wider 
range  for  their  imaginative  power  in 
later  life  in  the  production  of  impor¬ 
tant  works  of  art.  The  master  de¬ 
signer  has  ever  been  the  man  to  whom 
many  childhood  fancies  have  tenacious¬ 
ly  clung.  The  broadening  activities  of 
a  later  life  have  never  been  quite  strong 
enough  to  drive  all  of  the  fairies  from 
the  grass,  or  to  dispel  the  voices  that 
laugh  and  whisper  with  the  winds  in 
the  tree  tops.  He  designs  in  words 
and  we  call  him  a  poet ;  in  tones,  a 
musician ;  in  color,  a  painter ;  in  form, 
a  sculptor.  And  to  whatever  task  he 
turns  his  hand  there  appears  in  his 
work  a  touch  that  we  feel  but  cannot 
analyze,  that  finds  a  responsive  chord 
within  us,  that  brings  light  to  the  eye, 
and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 
We  sometimes  call  it  personality;  it  is 
in  reality  the  soul  of  his  work,  that 
which  remains  after  all  else  has  been 
weighed  and  classified. 
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It  is  the  force  of  imagination  that 
imparts  life  and  animation  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  And,  per  contra,  it  is  the 
utter  lack  of  imagination  that  makes 
all  modern  adaptations  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  incapable  of  awakening  a  spark 
of  enthusiasm.  One  returns  to  the  old 
cathedral  day  after  day,  and  each  visit 
reveals  new  beauty ;  even  away  back 
in  cobwebbed  corners  one  comes  upon 
the  “soul  stuff”  of  some  humble,  work- 
a-day  fellow  who  wrought  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  sincerity  of 
purpose  as  the  master  who  built  the 
pulpit  or  frescoed  the  chapels.  But 
in  our  modern  adaptations  there  is 
neither  interest  nor  reason  in  the  arbi¬ 
trary  disposition  of  details  in  cement 
and  plaster,  in  pa¬ 
pier  mache  and  cast 
iron.  We  have  a 
husk  without  meat; 
a  body  into  which 
no  soul  can  be  con¬ 
jured  to  take  its 
abode. 

It  is  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  of  love, 
of  pleasure  in  work, 
that  gives  to  me¬ 
diaeval  art  the  most 
fascinating  aspect  of 
any  period  in  art 
history.  We  are 
brought  close  to  the 
hearts  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  simple,  hon¬ 
est,  work-a-day 
craftsmen  who  im¬ 
parted  to  their  work 
a  significance  and 
vitality  that  made  it 
a  real  factor  in  daily 
life.  The  sphere  of 
art  was  sufficiently 
broad  to  encompass 
any  task  to  which  a 
man  might  turn  his 
figure  thirty-two  hand  ;  nothing  from 
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a  cathedral  to  a  candlestick  was  too 
trivial  or  unimportant  to  be  given  its 
touch  of  distinctive  beauty.  It  was  an 
age  of  what  we  now  term  industrial 
art;  but  then  there  was  no  other  kind 
of  art.  Our  modern  phrase  of  “art 
for  art’s  sake”  was  unknown  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  was  a  time  when 
“any  village  mason  could  build  a 
church  and  any  village  carpenter  could 
crown  it  with  a  hammer-beam  roof.” 
What  the  work  of  the  early  craftsmen 
lacked  in  refinement  and  polish  was 
more  than  compensated  for  in  its  vig¬ 
orous  grasp  of  essentials,  in  its  truth 
and  unaffected  invention,  and,  above 
all  else,  in  the  fact  that  its  appeal  was 
comprehended  by  all.  We  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  art  as 
a  cultural  asset,  as  something  to  be 
donned  on  occasions,  like  a  Sunday 
coat.  The  practice  of  art  has  been  left 


to  a  few,  professionally  trained  in  com¬ 
plete  isolation  from  the  practical,  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  of  life.  It  was  once 
the  glory  of  art  to  be  of  service.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  fully  realize  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  art  was  actually 
practiced  by  a  great  mass  of  people ; 
when  carvers  in  stone  and  wood,  work¬ 
ers  in  iron,  textile  weavers,  potters, 
goldsmiths  found  daily  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  bring  invention  to  bear 
upon  their  problems,  to  apply  creative 
thought  to  the  work  of  their  hands. 
It  was  a  time  when  builders  were  archi¬ 
tects  ;  when  workmen  were  designers ; 
when  contracts  called  for  nothing  more 
than  sound  materials  and  honest  work¬ 
manship, — the  art  was  thrown  in  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Our  modern  crafts- 
workers  expect  unreasonable  prices  for 
unimportant  productions  because  “the 
design  is  original  and  will  not  be  du- 
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plicated.”  What  was  once  the  rule  is 
now  the  exception. 

The  training  received  by  the  me¬ 
diaeval  craftsman  was  peculiar  to  the 
guild  system  of  the  time.  Many  of 
the  masters  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  us  now  in  our  study  of  the  history 
of  art  were  duly  apprenticed  to  a  craft 
as  soon  as  they  could  read,  write  and 
count.  Often  at  an  age  of  ten  years 
they  went  to  the  home  of  the  master 
workman,  with  whom  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  was  to  be  served,  where,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  they  lived. 
The  years  of  apprenticeship  were  years 
of  hard  work,  often  of  drudgery,  but 
in  the  great  variety  of  commissions  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  shops  of  the  time  an 
opportunity  was  presented  to  lend  a 
hand  at  many  interesting  tasks.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  various  shops  and 
workmen  that  the  keen,  relentless  com¬ 
petition  of  modern  times  does  not  per¬ 
mit. 

After  serving  his  apprenticeship  a 
lad  became  a  companion  or  journey¬ 


man  worker,  and  finally  tried  for  his 
degree,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  by 
submitting  to  examination  for  the  title 
of  masterworkman.  In  this  examina¬ 
tion  he  was  called  upon,  not  only  to 
produce  his  masterpiece  but  to  fashion 
such  tools  of  his  craft  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  completion.  The  standards 
of  the  guilds  were  so  high  that  to  be¬ 
come  a  master  meant  the  production  of 
a  piece  of  work  satisfactory  to  the 
judges  artistically  as  well  as  technical¬ 
ly.  This  completed  the  education  of  a 
craftsman  of  the  time  producing  a 
workman  who  was  encouraged  at  every 
step  of  his  training  to  combine  beauty 
with  utility,  technical  skill  with  honest 
workmanship.  The  competition  was 
for  excellence  as  much  as  for  gain, 
and  the  greatest  masters  were  simple 
and  frugal  of  habit,  finding  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  producing  work  that  people 
were  proud  to  possess  than  in  “the 
pay  envelope.” 


FIGURE  THIRTY-SIX 
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FIGURE  THIRTY- SEVEN 

From  stories  left  by  Boccaccio,  Va¬ 
sari  and  others,  and  from  documents 
found  in  ancient  archives  we  can  pene¬ 
trate  into  those  old  time  workshops, 
pass  back  into  the  busy  work-a-day 
life  of  the  times  where  art  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  men  with  tools  in  their  hands. 
The  greater  number  of  the  master- 
craftsmen  are  not  known,  or  at  best 
their  names  are  unfamiliar  except  to 
students  of  musty  records.  Most  of 
those  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
students  of  art  history  served  their 
apprenticeships  in  the  shops  of  the 
goldsmiths,  —  Orcagna,  Ghirlandajo, 
Botticelli,  Lucca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti, 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi, —  and  when 
they  in  turn  became  master  workmen 


we  know  not  whether  to  call  them 
goldsmiths  or  bronze  workers,  carvers 
or  sculptors,  painters  or  architects,  for 
their  training  was  such  that  they  could 
turn  their  hands  to  any  of  these  with 
distinction.  Orcagna  could  build  a 
church,  cut  the  stone,  lay  the  mosaics, 
paint  the  frescoes  or  carve  the  crucifix 
and  we  know  not  where  most  to  ad¬ 
mire  him.  While  Ghiberti  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  the  bronze 
doors  for  the  Florentine  baptistry  his 
journeymen  workers  were  seldom  so 
early  at  the  foundry  but  that  they  found 
him  there  in  his  cap  and  leather  apron. 
Brunelleschi  watched  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  from  his  bench  long  be¬ 
fore  he  dreamed  that  it  would  be  his 
part  to  crown  it  with  its  great  dome; 
and  when  he  and  Donatello  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  antique  they  replen¬ 
ished  their  empty  purses  by  following 
their  craft.  What  manner  of  architects 
were  these  who  went  to  the  quarry 
and  picked  out  their  own  stones,  who 
superintended  the  construction,  direct¬ 
ed  the  erection  of  scaffolds,  who  could 
teach  others  how  to  lay  the  mosaics  or 
carve  the  ornament ;  and  during  leisure 
intervals  wrote  sonnets,  built  bridges, 
planned  forts  and  invented  weapons  of 
defense?  When  a  master  received  a 
commission  to  build  a  church,  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  palace,  a  fountain  or  what  not, 
he  took  with  him  his  own  journey¬ 
men  and  apprentices;  and  when  the 
commission  was  an  important  one  he 
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FIGURE  THIRTY-NINE 


gathered  about  him  to  cooperate,  in  a 
spirit  that  knew  little  of  rivalry  or 
jealousy,  the  best  master  workers  of 
his  day. 

Problem : — The  intent  of  all  this  pre¬ 
amble  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one 
can  bring  to  the  solution  of  an  un¬ 
important  problem  a  wholesome  play 
impulse  that  will  clothe  it  with  interest 
and  character.  The  teacher  of  design 
encounters  a  lack  of  imagination  at 
each  step  in  his  work.  It  is  his  func¬ 
tion  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to 
offer  problems  and  suggest  motifs  that 
will  give  it  exercise.  The  present 
problem  is  to  that  end.  It  cannot  be 
solved  successfully  unless  one  can  play 
under  the  restraint  of  orderly  thought. 
It  is  the  last  of  our 
purely  geometric  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  concerned 
with  an  interesting  spot¬ 
ting  of  black  and  white, 
an  approximate  balance 
of  two  tones  and  an  in¬ 
terrelation  of  details,  un¬ 
der  the  limitations  that 
have  governed  us  to  the 
present  point.  We  will 
endeavor  to  relate  the 
elements  of  repeat  in 
such  a  way  that  the  de- 
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sign  will  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  a  mere 
array  of  individual  units. 
In  Fig.  40,  for  example, 
note  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  black  and  white ;  the 
blacks  were  not  accidents 
due  to  the  repeat  of  a  white 
unit.  In  fact  there  is  as 
much  interest  in  the  shapes 
of  the  blacks  as  in  the 
quaint  creatures  that  define 
them.  Again  in  Plate  26 
the  crossing  of  the  legs  of 
the  grotesque  camels  was  a 
mere  incident  in  the  prob¬ 
lem;  the  real  problem  was 
to  cross  them  in  such  way  that  the 
black  background  would  be  broken  into 
a  variety  of  related  space  relations.  To 
the  same  end  the  triangle  of  light  was 
introduced  in  the  lower  part  of  Plate  27 
to  break  into  a  mass  of  black  that  lacked 
interest.  It  matters  little  where  you  get 
your  motif  for  a  start,  whether  from 
sketches  of  your  own  or  from  pictures ; 
the  use  you  make  of  the  motif  is  the 
important  thing.  Figs.  38-39-40  serve 
to  illustrate  other  versions  of  the  same 
problem. 

In  the  textile  products  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Peruvian  weavers  (Plate  28)  is 
a  close  approach  to  our  own  problem. 
There  is  a  simple  and  effective  use  of 
animate  life  in  all  of  their  work. 
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REMODELING  AND  DECORATING  A  SUBUR¬ 
BAN  HOUSE:  LESSON  IV:  BY  MARY  LINTON 
BOOKWALTER 


Avery  interesting  problem  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration  was  presented 
to  me  in  the  doing  over  of  an 
old  house  set  in  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  from  which  it  took  its 
name,  “Roselawn.”  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  mainly  because  three  entirely  new 
thoughts  in  decorative  work  were  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  problem:  First,  I  was 
asked  to  bring,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
charm  of  the  outside  surroundings  of 
the  house  indoors;  second,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  remodeling  I  should 
give  to  the  dining  room  the  additional 
comfort  and  charm  of  a  sun  room ; 
third,  the  bedrooms  were  to  be  fitted 
and  furnished  with  such  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  sanitation  that  five  minutes’ 
work  would  put  any  one  of  them  into 
commission  as  a  perfectly  equipped 
sickroom. 

Certainly  such  a  combination  of  re¬ 
quirements  had  never  come  to  me  be¬ 
fore  in  connection  with  any  contract, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
entered  into  any  one  plan  for  re¬ 
modeling  a  house.  Cooperating  with 
me  in  this  contract  were  Shepherd  & 
Farrar,  architects,  and  Mr.  Kessler,  a 
landscape  architect.  We  all  felt  un¬ 
usually  interested  in  the  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  the  novel  ideas  which  we 
were  expected  to  work  out. 

To  convey  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  was  accomplished  in  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  “Roselawn,”  it  will  be 
well,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  original 
scheme  of  the  old  house.  The  ground 
floor  was  divided  into  the  very  small 
rooms  of  the  period  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  was  erected.  There  were  small 
doors  between  the  rooms  and  elaborate 
grill-work  in  the  arches  where  there 
were  no  doors.  The  hall  was  small 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  windows 


were  planned  to  give  a  little  light,  but 
in  no  way  to  bring  into  the  house  any 
realization  of  the  beauty  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  garden  and  lawns. 

The  first  step  was  to  decide  upon  the 
changes  that  were  essential  in  order  to 
achieve  the  results  desired,  and  also 
to  what  extent  the  old  structure  would 
permit  the  making  of  such  changes. 
As  one  entered  the  front  door  of 
“Roselawn”  there  were  two  small 
rooms  at  the  right,  one  a  parlor  and 
the  other  a  sitting  room,  carefully  par¬ 
titioned  off  from  one  another  and  con¬ 
nected  only  by  a  small  doorway.  The 
partition  between  these  two  rooms  was 
first  of  all  taken  out.  The  old  closed- 
in  chimney  was  taken  away  and  a 
spacious  fireplace  built  in  on  one  side. 
The  little  hall  was  next  extended  in 
width  to  make  room  for  a  larger  stair¬ 
way,  and  at  the  end  were  introduced 
attractive  seats  and  bookcases  topped 
with  high  windows,  which,  as  one  en¬ 
tered  the  house,  permitted  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  tree  tops.  The  dining  room 
was  originally  twelve  by  twenty-six  feet. 
In  the  remodeling,  twelve  feet  were 
added  to  the  width,  making  a  room 
twenty-four  by  twenty-six  feet. 

As  the  house  was  built  on  ground 
which  sloped  to  the  rear,  the  dining 
room  became  a  second-story  room, 
and  there  was  a  row  of  rare  old  apple 
trees  across  the  back  of  the  lawn. 
It  seemed  a  delightful  plan  to  use  in 
the  walls  of  the  dining  room  extension 
as  much  glass  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  strength  necessary  to  support 
the  roof.  This  addition  projected  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  the  second  story  in 
the  rear,  so  that  the  ceiling  also  could 
be  treated  in  glass,  giving  the  room  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  sunroom. 
Briefly,  these  were  the  radical  changes 
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in  construction  which  were  necessary 
before  we  could  begin  any  interesting- 
interior  decorations. 

The  first  problem  was  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  the  living  room,  which  was 
made  from  the  two  small  rooms. 
Naturally,  the  plastering  in  these  rooms 
was  old,  so  that  first  of  all  the  ceiling 
was  given  careful  treatment  in  point¬ 
ing,  sandpapering  and  sizing, — then 
lined  with  heavy  ceiling  muslin,  which 
was  in  turn  given  four  coats  in  oil,  the 
final  coat  being  a  perfectly  flat  tone. 
Trimming  lines,  in  a  color  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  walls  and  fittings,  were 
used  on  the  ceiling.  The  walls,  after 
most  careful  preparatory  work,  were 
lined  with  domestic  ingrain  in  a  color 
suitable  for  an  undertone  to  the  canvas. 
The  best  method  of  putting  on  such  a 
canvas  wall  covering  is  to  apply  the 
paste  to  the  wall  and  then  lay  on  the 
canvas  and  smooth  to  place.  By  this 
process  the  material  can  be  cut  by  a 
thread,  starting  perfectly  straight  at 
the  ceiling  line,  and  smoothed  down  to 
the  baseboard.  It  is  wise  to  leave  at 
least  two  or  three  extra  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  each  length,  for  the  looser 
the  weave  the  greater  the  shrinkage  on 
the  length.  After  the  canvas  has  been 
on  over  night  and  the  wall  thoroughly 
dried,  these  lower  edges  can  be  trim¬ 
med.  When  canvas  is  thus  handled, 
as  perfect  a  piece  of  “butted  work” 
can  be  achieved  as  from  two  edges  of 
wall  paper.  It  is  also  more  easily 
cleaned,  as  dust  does  not  catch  as 
readily  as  when  the  canvas  is  hung  on 
stretchers.  The  color  of  the  canvas 
used  on  these  walls  was  dull  green, 
and  the  woodwork  was  given  a  deep 
ivory  finish.  The  woodwork,  as  in  all 
the  lower  floor,  was  entirely  new.  Low 
toned  Oriental  rugs  in  dull  greens, 
blues  and  rose  furnished  the  floor  cov¬ 
ering,  and  the  over  curtains  repeated 
these  quiet  colors. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  were  done  in 
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a  rich  deep  cadmium  yellow  Crafts¬ 
man  canvas,  and  the  woodwork  was 
stained  brown  with  suggestions  of 
yellow  and  red.  The  floor  coverings 
were  Oriental  rugs  of  rich  texture  and 
color.  The  curtains  were  of  soft  Eng¬ 
lish  cloth  dyed  to  match  the  walls  and 
trimmed  in  deeper  toned  yellow  and 
narrow  lines  of  black.  The  yellow  of 
the  walls,  contrasted  with  the  glimpses 
of  the  green  background  of  trees  seen 
through  the  windows,  furnished  the 
keynote  of  a  delightfully  sunny  color 
effect.  Through  the  hall,  also,  one 
could  look  the  whole  length  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  a  vista  which  seemed  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  and  beyond  the  windows 
out  into  the  orchard  and  gardens.  And 
it  was  from  this  vantage  ground  one 
day  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
tracery  of  apple  blossoms  across  the 
sash  of  a  dining  room  window,  which 
suggested  a  rare  Japanese  print,  and 
then  decided  to  make  the  interior  of 
the  dining  room  a  softly  toned  frame 
for  all  the  loveliness  of  the  changing 
seasons  as  seen  from  these  windows. 
The  blossoming  of  spring  suggested 
grays  and  gray-greens,  with  pink  hued 
sprays  and  gray-brown  branches;  the 
full  summer  foliage  would  bring  a 
touch  of  blue  with  the  green ;  the  snow 
on  the  branches  a  note  of  yellow  to 
warm  it  all.  All  of  these  suggestions 
it  seemed  possible  to  me  to  combine 
in  one  harmonious  color  scheme  for  the 
interior  of  the  room  that  should  hold 
these  window  pictures.  Thus  the 
woodwork  was  made  gray  with  green  in 
it ;  the  spaces  between  the  skeleton 
wainscot  were  covered  with  cloth  which 
carried  in  the  different  threads  of  the 
weave  gray,  blue-green  and  gray- 
green.  The  walls  were  hung  with  can¬ 
vas  and  ornamented  with  a  design  in 
an  all-over  pattern  of  grapes  with  their 
large  decorative  leaves  and  graceful 
vines.  This  design  was  laid  on  first  in 
strong  color  and  then  glazed  down  un- 


IN  REMODELING  THE  HOUSE  1  WAS 
ASKED  TO  BRING  THE  CHARM  OF 
THE  OUTSIDE  SURROUNDINGS  INDOORS.” 


“the  little  hall  was  extended  in  width 

TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  A  LARGER  STAIRCASE.” 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  HALL,  WITH  LOVELY  LAND- 
SCAI’E  PICTURES  FRAMED  IN  THE  WINDOWS. 


CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE  WAS  SELECTED  FOR 
THE  DINING  ROOM  AS  BEST  SUITED  TO  ITS 
AMPLE  DIMENSIONS  AND  SEVERE  LINES. 


“through  the  hall  one  could  look  the 

LENGTH  OE  THE  DINING  ROOM,  AVISTA  WHICH 
SEEMED  TO  EXTEND  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS 
OUT  INTO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  GARDENS.” 
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til  the  impression  was  that  of  an  old 
print,  which  suggested  the  mingling  of 
yellow,  blue  and  green,  and  yet  left 
you  actually  with  an  impression  of 
gray  and  blue-green.  This  process  of 
glazing  the  color  on  the  walls  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  old  portrait 
work  to  get  tone.  Several  thin  coats 
of  translucent  color  are  used  succes¬ 
sively,  one  over  the  other  upon  the 
body  of  a  brilliant  color.  A  mellow¬ 
ness  of  tone  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  not  possible  in  the  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  color.  The  ceiling  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  dining  room  was  of  soft 
yellow  glass  with  a  design  in  blue  and 
green,  repeating  the  grape  motif.  The 
floor  covering  was  a  hand-tufted  rug 
made  to  order  to  harmonize  with  the 
coloring  of  the  room.  It  was  kept  to 
the  cooler  tones  of  the  color  scheme. 

Craftsman  furniture  was  selected 
for  this  room,  as  being  especially 
adapted  to  its  simple  lines.  Unstained 
frames  of  furniture  were  obtained,  and 
these  were  colored  and  stained  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  woodwork.  The 
leather  used  for  all  the  furniture  was 
a  beautiful  dull  green,  and  the  great 
Craftsman  table  was  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  ample  dimensions  and 
rather  severe  lines  of  the  room.  When 
the  work  was  completed  the  room  was 
found  to  have  a  distinctly  individual 
charm, — and  also  we  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  we  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  set  us,  that  of  making 
it  a  sunroom  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Very  few  pictures  were  used 
on  the  wall  spaces  of  these  rooms,  and 
also  few  ornaments.  This  was  not  a 
question  of  economy,  but  of  the  achiev¬ 
ing  of  a  fine  simplicity  and  dignity 
throughout. 

In  doing  the  bedrooms  we  had  to 
study  the  perfection  of  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  combined  with  the  utmost  beauty 
of  effect.  All  the  bedroom  walls  were 


first  covered  with  ceiling  muslin,  to 
which  four  coats  of  oil  paint  were  ap¬ 
plied.  The  last  coat  was  an  egg-shell 
finish  that  might  be  thoroughly  washed 
if  necessary.  Each  room  was  treated 
in  the  color  chosen  by  its  occupant. 
Some  good  English  prints  made  the 
curtains  and  bed  sets  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms,  and  the  linens  used  for 
hangings  were  decorated  with  the  same 
pattern  that  appeared  in  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  No  material  in  any  bedroom 
was  used  which  could  not  be  washed 
or  scrubbed,  and  could  not  stand  the 
fullest  exposure  to  sunlight,  for  each 
room  was  planned  to  secure  all  the 
sunlight  possible  through  the  day,  that 
it  should  be  the  more  wholesome  sleep¬ 
ing  place  at  night.  When  I  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  injunction  to  make  these 
bedrooms  sanitary,  my  instant  query 
was,  “Can  I  also  make  them  attract¬ 
ive  ?”  as  the  average  ugly  hospital 
room  was  the  picture  that  came  to  me 
with  the  word  “sanitary.”  But  I  found 
in  working  out  the  scheme  that  in  the 
long  rup  it  was  color  that  made  a 
room  beautiful  and  that  interesting 
color  came  in  the  most  hygienic  ma¬ 
terials  and  could  be  used  in  the  most 
hygienic  surroundings,  for  nowadays 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  wash 
fabrics,  with  infinite  variety  of  color 
and  pattern,  to  draw  from. 

At  the  front  of  the  house,  which  was 
close  to  the  road,  we  added  a  broad 
veranda,  and  a  stone  wall  furnished  the 
boundary  line.  This  arrangement  gave 
privacy  to  the  garden  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  attractive  tea  house, 
bowling  alley,  garage  and  conservatory 
with  a  freedom  not  enjoyed  in  many 
American  homes.  Then  the  outside  of 
the  house  was  given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
of  a  lighter  hue,  which  brought  it  in 
charming  contrast  to  the  wide  lawns 
and  sloping  gardens. 
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SOME  MODELS  FOR  HOME-MADE  FURNI¬ 
TURE  AND  USEFUL,  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 
OF  WROUGHT  IRON;  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
STENCILING  WINDOW-CURTAINS 


CABINET  WORK 


THE  three  models  given  here 
should  prove  of  interest  to  home 
cabinet  workers  for  the  reason 
that,  while  they  are  not  difficult 


to  make,  they  require  great  care  and 
accuracy  in  the  workmanship.  The  best 
material  for  them  would,  of  course,  be 
quartered  oak,  but  any  wood  suitable 
for  cabinet  work  may  be  used.  The 
construction  of  the  bookcase  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  little  study  of  the  working 
plan.  The  panels  in  the  doors  are  rab¬ 
beted  out  on  the  inside  to  allow  the 
glass  to  be  laid  in  place.  A  narrow 
moulding  with  mitered  corners  is  laid 
over  the  glass  inside  and  fastened  to 
the  muntins  with  small  brads.  This 
moulding  holds  the  glass  firmly  in  place 
and  yet  leaves  the  outside  with  the  plain 
straight  lines  and  no  visible  mouldings, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
shelves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  book¬ 
case  are  adjustable,  as  holes  are  bored 
inside  the  end  panels  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  shelf,  and  all  the  lower 
shelves  may  be  fitted  in  at  any  distance 
apart  desired,  by  means  of  supporting 
pegs  such  as  may  be  purchased  in  any 
hardware  store.  The  top  shelf  is  sta¬ 
tionary,  exactly  at  the  depth  of  the 
small  upper  panes,  so  that  no  shelf 
shows  behind  these  panes.  The  back 
panel  is  made  separate  from  the  cabinet 
and  is  laid  in  place  and  screwed  to  the 
rabbeted  edge  all  around  the  case,  the 
screws  also  penetrating  the  partitiow,  so 
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that  the  back  panel  is  removable  at  will. 
It  is  made  quite  firm  by  inserting  the 
screws  in  the  back  of  the  permanent  top 
shelf,  a  screw  being  put  through  each 
stile  of  the  back  panel  into  the  shelf. 
The  top  of  the  bookcase  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  sides  and  ends,  the  corner 
posts  being  partially  sunk  into  it  and 


its  corners  slightly  rounded.  Great 
care  should  be  used  in  finishing  the 
edges  of  this  top,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
edges  on  the  piece,  which  should  not  be 
planed,  but  beveled  down  with  fine 
sandpaper.  All  the  tenons  used  should 
have  a  check  of  not  less  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  on  each  side  and  should  be 
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strengthened  by  dowel  pins,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long.  The  screw  holes  should  be 
countersunk,  and  it  is  best  to  use  flat- 
head  screws  about  inches  long;  No. 
12  is  a  good  size. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  bedstead 
is  shown  in  the  use  of  tenons  and  pins, 
which  are  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  very  decorative  as  well  as 
practical.  The  side  rails  of  the  bed  are 
tenoned  at  the  ends,  put  through  mor¬ 
tises  in  the  posts  and  pinned  in  place 
with  stout  wooden  pins.  This  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  the  iron  fast¬ 
enings,  and  also  allows  a  little  play  in 
case  the  wood  shrinks  or  swells,  as  the 
pins  may  be  driven  down  or  loosened  as 
required.  Two  dowel  pins  should  be 
put  in  the  end  of  each  tenon,  so  that 
when  the  pin  is  driven  down  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  splitting  the  tenon.  As 
will  be  noticed,  slightly  projecting  ten¬ 
ons  are  used  wherever  possible  in  the 
construction  of  the  bed,  and  these  are 
all  held  in  place  with  the  dowel  pins 
that  help  to  make  the  construction  firm 
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and  durable.  The  bed 
slats  are  placed  about 
12  13/16  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center. 

A  convenient  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  household 
where  either  chess  or 
checkers  happens  to  be  a 
favorite  game  is  the  table 
shown  on  page  708.  The 
legs  are  slightly  tapering, 
sloped  outward,  and  are 
made  firm  with  bracket 
supports,  so  that  the  cross 
supports  below,  which 
would  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  the  players  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  table,  are  not 
needed.  The  rails  under 
the  top  are  tenoned  to  the 
legs.  In  a  case  like  this, 
where  two  or  more  rails  meet  with  the 
ends  opposite  each  other,  short  tenons 
must  be  used,  with  two  dowel  pins  in 
each  one  to  hold  it  in  place.  As  will  be 
noticed  by  looking  carefully  at  the 
working  plan,  the  dowel  pins  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  table  leg,  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  the  tenoning  of 
the  side  rails.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dowel 
the  bracket  supports  fast  to  the  legs  and 
to  the  top  of  the  table,  in  addition  to 
gluing  them  into  place.  The  small 
drawer  is  made  in  the  regular  way,  be¬ 
ing  hung  from  the  top  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  on  a  center  guide,  as  do  most  of 
the  wider  drawers  in  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture.  The  checks  on  the  table  top  may 
be  burned  into  the  wood,  if  desired,  or  a 
dye  or  stain  may  be  used  for  the  dark 
checks. 

METAL  WORK 

THE  models  given  for  metal  workers 
this  month  are  more  definitely 
blacksmith  work  than  any  we  have 
given  before,  and  require  heavier  tools 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  list  given 
in  The  Craftsman  for  October. 
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Wrought  iron  is  the  material  used  for 
all  the  articles  illustrated  here,  which 
are  very  simple  and  may  easily  be  made 
by  workers  who  are  just  beginning  to 
handle  wrought  iron.  The  outfit  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  work  is  a  forge,  an  anvil 
and  a  few  small  tools,  possibly  two  pairs 
of  tongs,  a  blacksmith’s  hammer  about 
five  pounds  in  weight,  one  light  ham¬ 
mer,  and  a  “hardy,”  which  is  a  small 
upright  chisel,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
square  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  anvil 
at  one  end  and  used  for  cutting  iron. 

A  light  forge  can  be  bought  for  about 


six  or  eight  dollars,  an  anvil  for  about 
five  dollars,  the  small  tools  will  prob¬ 
ably  amount  to  ten  dollars,  making  the 
whole  cost  of  the  blacksmith’s  outfit 
come  to  about  twenty-three  dollars.  The 
forge  should  be  placed  in  a  corner  or 
some  place  free  from  draught.  If  it  is 
in  a  tight  room,  a  proper  hood  and 
smokestack  should  be  used  to  carry  off 
smoke  and  gas.  Only  the  best  hard  coal 
should  be  used,  as  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  give  out  less  heat.  The  fire 
should  be  started  with  shavings  or  paper 
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and  the  blaze  carefully  covered  over 
with  coal,  forming  a  crust  or  oven  to 
confine  the  heat.  A  large  blaze  should 
be  avoided,  and,  if  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  coal  should  be  dampened  in 
order  to  confine  the  heat  to  the  center 
of  the  forge. 

To  make  the  door  knocker  (p.  710), 
a  piece  of  iron  should  be  cut  to  a 
size  of  4  x  8  inches.  This  is  done  by 
placing  it  upon  the  “hardy”  and  striking 
it  quick  and  hard  with  the  hammer. 
The  iron  should  be  heated  to  a  bright 
red  heat  and  well  hammered,  lastly  ham¬ 
mering  all  around  the  edge  with  the 
face  of  the  hammer.  The  knocker 
should  be  made  from  a  piece  of  Norway 
iron  about  1  1/3  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  inches  long.  Heat  this  to  a  very 
bright  red  heat.  Begin  hammering 
about  one  inch  from  the  center  and 
hammer  outward,  drawing  the  iron 
down  under  hammering  to  about  half 
an  inch  square  at  each  end ;  then  ham¬ 
mer  a  lip  to  the  heavy  part,  to  be  used 
as  a  finger  lift.  Next  bend  both  ends  at 
right  angles  to  the  center  part,  forming 


a  shape  somewhat  like  a  squared  horse¬ 
shoe.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  exact  shape.  An  iron  knob 
about  ix/2  inches  square  must  then  be 
made  as  a  swivel  for  the  knocker  to 
swing  on.  Leave  a  lug  upon  this  knob 
to  penetrate  the  plate,  riveting  it 
through  the  countersunk  hole  in  the 
plate.  The  hole  should  be  punched  with 
a  round  tapering  punch. 

The  iron  may  be  heated  as  many 
times  as  is  found  necessary,  as  there  is 
fear  of  splitting  if  it  is  worked  too  cold, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  means  disaster 
to  burn  the  iron.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  watching  the  fire  closely.  When  the 
iron  gets  to  “welding  heat”  sparks  will 
follow  up  the  blaze,  like  the  sparks 
caused  by  sprinkling  salt  in  a  fire.  The 
iron  should  be  removed  from  the  fire 
immediately  when  these  sparks  appear. 
This  is  done  by  all  blacksmiths,  but  for 
inexperienced  workmen  it  is  safer  not 
to  allow  the  iron  to  become  quite  hot 
enough  to  spark. 

The  andirons  with  the  top  curled  over 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  are  the  simplest 
made.  Norway  iron  is  used,  as  it  is  the 
best  for  all  interior  hardware  or  fix¬ 
tures.  The  standard  and  the  back  shank 
are  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
iron  one  inch  square,  and  another  piece 
2.y2  inches  wide  by  Y&  of  an  inch  thick, 
welded  together. 

To  weld  iron  the  fire  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  center  of  the  forge  and  the 
coal  piled  up  in  such  a  way  that  an  oven 
is  formed.  The  pieces  to  be  welded 
must  be  heated  and  the  ends  flattened 
down,  in  order  that  both  ends  may  be 
laid  together  with  one  overlapping  the 
other,  so  that  they  may  be  hammered 
together.  When  these  ends  are  tapered 
properly  they  must  be  placed  in  the  fire 
together,  so  that  both  may  heat  evenly. 
While  the  iron  is  heating  the  face  of  the 
anvil  should  be  wiped  off  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  laid  in  place  for  instant  use.  Close 
watch  should  be  kept  on  the  fire,  and 
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when  the  bright  sparks  appear  the  iron 
is  at  welding  heat.  It  is  well  for  the 
amateur  worker  to  have  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  have  some  one  else  hold  one 
piece  of  iron  on  the  anvil  while  the  other 
is  laid  on  and  then  hammered  several 
times  to  weld  the  two  pieces  together. 
After  this  is  done  the  joined  pieces  may¬ 
be  placed  in  the  fire  again  until  they 
come  to  a  bright  red  heat,  when  the 


joint  may  easily  be  smoothed  out  by 
hammering. 

When  it  is  done  the  shank  (which  is 
i  inch  square)  should  have  a  4-inch 
bend  at  right  angles  to  form  the  back 
leg.  The  shank  should  measure  20 
inches  from  the  corner  of  the  back  leg 
to  the  standard.  The  standard  part, 
which  is  made  of  the  wider  iron,  and 
upon  which  the  scroll  has  already  been 
formed,  should  be  bent  up  at  right 
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angles  with  the  shank.  To  form  the 
scroll  the  end  of  the  piece  to  be  used 
for  the  standard  is  widened  by  ham¬ 
mering  out  and  then  bent  around  the 
horn  of  the  anvil  and  hammered  into 
the  shape  of  a  scroll.  The  feet  should 
be  made  of  2^4  inch  by  fyg  of  an  inch 
iron,  bent  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  whole  andiron  has  in  it  only  two 
pieces.  These  should  be  riveted  to¬ 
gether  as  shown, 
using  the  same  ta¬ 
pering  punch  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  to 
make  the  rivet  holes. 

Ornamental  rivets 
should  be  applied  to 
the  face  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  to  relieve  the 
plainness  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  completed 
andiron  should 
measure  18  inches  in 
height,  20  inches  in 
depth,  with  the 
standard  2*4  inches 
wide. 

The  heavy  and¬ 
irons  with  the  rings 
are  made  in  exactly  BRASS  ^0^0^. 
the  same  way  as  the 
scroll  andirons  just  described.  A  piece 
of  iron  2^4  inches  square  is  drawn 
down  to  a  taper,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  At  the  top  the  standard  is 
turned  over  forward,  forming  a  place 
for  the  ring.  The  shank  is  made  as 
already  described,  except  that  it  is  but¬ 
ted  against  the  standard  and  riveted 
through  instead  of  being  welded.  The 
back  part  of  the  shank  is  drawn  down, 
forming  the  shoulder,  and  after  the  iron 
is  cool  it  is  filed  so  that  the  shoulder  is 
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trim  and  square.  The  hole 
in  the  standard  should  be 
punched  through  from 
both  sides  and  filed  out 
after  the  iron  is  cool,  then 
the  shank  is  fitted  to  the 
standard  and  riveted.  The  feet  are 
also  riveted  to  the  standard  in  the  same 
way.  The  ring  should  not  be  perfectly 
round,  but  flattened  and  drawn  in  at 
the  top  with  a  small  shoulder,  which 
adds  a  slight  decorative  feature  and  is 
also  practical  in  that  it  prevents  the 
ring  from  slipping  too  far,  while  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  turn  freely. 

Both  hinges  illustrated  here  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  the  difference  being  in 
the  design  and  not  in  the  manner  of 
working.  They  may  be  cut  out  of  No. 
12  or  No.  14  iron  or  copper,  and  in  both 
cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate 
should  be  well  hammered.  The  hinge 
portion  should  be  cut  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  one  part  to  have  three  lugs 
and  the  other  two.  These  lugs  interlap 
each  other,  and  by  laying  a  wire  over 
the  lugs  and  bending  them  back  around 
the  wire  a  hinge  is  formed.  This 
should  be  hammered  down  smooth,  and 
square-headed  screws  used  to  attach 
them  to  the  door. 

Another  and  a  most  important  point 
in  connection  with  work  in  wrought 
iron  is  the  method  of  finishing  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  way  that  will  bring  out  the 
full  color  value  of  the  iron  and  also 
prevent  it  from  rusting.  That  this 
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question  has  been  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  many  amateur  workers  at  the  forge 
is  well  known,  and  we  received  a  re¬ 
minder  of  it  a  day  or  two  ago  in  a  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Manual  Arts  in  the  Central  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Michi¬ 
gan,  asking  how  to  treat  sheet  iron  in 
order  to  give  it  the  proper  color. 

The  same  method  of  treatment,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  both  wrought 
iron  and  sheet  iron,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  finish  we  call  “armor  bright” 
has  been  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  first  requisite  is 
to  preserve  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  iron. 

To  do  this  we  employ  a 
very  old  process  used  by 
the  English  armorers, 
whence  it  derives  its 
name.  After  the  iron  is 
hammered  it  should  be  polished  on  an 
emery  belt,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand  and 
it  is  not  convenient  to  borrow  the  use  of 
one  in  some  thoroughly  equipped  metal 
shop,  emery  cloth — about  No.  o — may 
be  used  in  polishing  the  surface  by 
hand.  This  should  be  done  so  thor¬ 
oughly  as  to  remove  all  particles  of  scale 
and  other  roughnesses  and  defects,  leav¬ 
ing  the  surface  clear  of  all  except  the 
unevenness  that  results  from  the  work¬ 
ing. 

Then  the  iron  may  be  smoked  over  a 
forge  or  in  a  fireplace,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  heating  it  to  any  extent  during 
this  process,  as  the  object  is  merely  to 
smoke  it,  allowing  the  smoke  to  set  well 
on  the  metal.  The  iron  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  cool  naturally,  and  then  the 
surface  should  be  rubbed  well  with  a 
dally  in  the  higher  parts  of  an  uneven 
with  oil.  Naturally,  the  more  the  iron 
is  polished  the  brighter  it  will  be,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  higher  parts  of  an  uneven 
surface,  which  take  on  almost  the  look 
of  dull  silver.  After  this  the  iron  must 
be  well  wiped  off,  so  that  the  oil  is  thor¬ 
oughly  removed,  and  the  surface  lac¬ 
quered  with  a  special  iron  lacquer  which 
is  prepared  for  our  use  by  Sherwin, 
Williams  &  Co.  Very  damp  or  salt  air 
may  eventually  penetrate  this  lacquer; 
if  so,  the  best  preservative  is  to  wax  the 
iron  thoroughly  with  floor  wax,  rubbing 
well,  and  renewing  the  finish  as  often  as 
seems  necessary  to  prevent  rust. 
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STENCIL  DESIGNS 

OME  window  curtains  of  thin  ma¬ 
terials  with  stenciled  designs  are 
shown  this  month  as  a  suggestion  for 
the  most  suitable  decoration  for  win¬ 
dow  draperies.  The  materials  chosen 
are  sheer  white  crossbarred  muslin  and 
ecru  etamine  of  open  mesh  and  firm, 
crisp  weave.  The  Wistaria  design  has 
a  cluster  of  the  drooping  racemes  de¬ 
pending  from  long  trailing  stems  that 
are  knotted  together  and  form  a  decora¬ 
tion  for  the  sides  of  the  curtain.  The 
stems  and  leaves  are  stenciled  in  dull 
leaf  green  and  the  blossoms  in  a  very 
soft  grayish  blue. 

The  Morning  Glory  design  is  best 
suited  to  the  same  use,  although  the 
color  is  a  little  richer,  as  the  material 
chosen  is  the  deep  ecru  etamine,  and 
the  morning  glory  blossoms  are  done 
in  clear  dark  purplish  blue.  The  leaves 
and  vines,  of  course,  are  in  green. 

The  Peony  design  would  be  equally 
well  suited  to  a  library,  dining  room 
or  living  room,  as  it  is  less  delicate 
and  airy  in  effect  and  the  colors 
chosen  are  richer  and  more  decided.  As 
illustrated  here,  the  curtain  is  of  biscuit- 
colored  etamine  and  the  peonies  are 
stenciled  in  varying  tones  of  brown,  the 
blossoms  shading  from  a  light  wood 
brown  to  a  deeper  tone  of  the  same 
color.  The  stems  are  done  in  a  paler 
brown  that  verges  on  burnt  orange. 

The  curtain  of  crossbarred  muslin 
with  the  design  of  rosebuds  down  the 
side  is  intended  to  complete  the  deco¬ 
rative  scheme  of  a  room  in  which  are 
used  the  portiere  and  couch  cover  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  same  page.  As  sten¬ 
ciled  on  the  curtain  shown  here,  the 
stems  are  pale  green,  the  leaves  consid¬ 
erably  darker,  and  the  buds  a  delicate 
rose  color. 

The  portiere  and  couch  cover  are  both 
made  of  hand-woven  linen,  which  is 
very  rough  and  irregular  in  texture  and 


comes  only  fifteen  inches  wide.  The 
widths  are  fastened  together  with 
“hinges,”  wide  and  narrow,  done  in 
satin  stitch  with  black  linen  floss,  and 
the  roses  are  stenciled  in  a  bright  deep 
rose  color,  with  the  stems  and  leaves  in 
varying  shades  of  green. 

These  stenciled  designs  stand  wash¬ 
ing  very  well,  if  reasonable  care  is  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  window  curtains, 
they  form  the  most  desirable  decoration 
for  a  sheer  material  through  which  the 
light  will  shine.  Heavy  embroidery  or 
applique  is  out  of  place  on  a  window 
curtain,  as  all  but  the  form  of  the  design 
is  lost  when  it  hangs  against  the  light, 
and  the  effect  is  that  of  dark  heavy  blots 
instead  of  a  decoration  which  is  in¬ 
creased  in  value  by  the  shining  of  the 
light  through  it.  A  sheer  fabric,  when 
stenciled,  has  a  very  shadowy  effect  as 
to  design  when  the  curtain  is  hung  at 
the  window,  and  the  colors  show  as  a 
mere  suggestion  in  the  strong  light  and 
distinctly  when  the  curtain  hangs  in 
folds. 

One  advantage  of  stenciling  is  that  it 
can  be  made  very  inexpensive,  as  the 
work  is  easily  done  and  the  cost  is 
ruled  entirely  by  the  price  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  chosen  for  decoration.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  design  drawn  on  stencil 
paper,  a  few  paints  or  dyes,  some  stiff 
stencil  brushes,  a  soft  cloth  and,  if  the 
dyes  are  used,  a  hot  iron.  Round,  stiff 
bristle  brushes  should  be  used,  and  a 
brush  provided  for  each  color.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  the  least  possible 
amount  of  pigment  and  to  stipple  on 
the  color  with  quick,  firm  taps  instead 
of  the  usual  brush  strokes.  After  fill¬ 
ing  the  brush  with  paint,  wipe  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  until  very  little  color  is  left, 
then  apply  through  the  stencil  open¬ 
ing  to  the  material.  If  applied  in  this 
way  the  color  never  runs,  and  the 
fabric  may  be  washed  if  very  little  soap 
is  used  and  the  stenciled  part  is  handled 
with  care. 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  RUG-WEAVING  AND 
LACE-MAKING  TAUGHT  AT  THE 
GREENWICH  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOL- 


THE  GREENWICH  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOL: 
BY  KATHERINE  LORD 


HERE  and  there  in  the  world 
constructive  attempts  have 
been  made  in  applying  art  to 
industry.  An  experiment  at 
once  industrial  and  educational  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  at  Greenwich  House,  a 
social  settlement  in  that  part  of  New 
York  known  as  Greenwich  Village. 
The  rapidly  changing  conditions  in 
this  section  have  brought  together  un¬ 
usually  diverse  elements  which  give  a 
special  character  to  this  problem. 

The  Greenwich  Handicraft  School 
was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  classes  of  women:  foreigners 
skilled  in  some  form  of  hand-work  who 
needed  direction  in  design  and  choice 
of  material,  and  girls  and  women 
physically  unfit  to  enter  the  regular  in¬ 
dustrial  field;  and  to  foster  and  develop 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  encourage 
its  application  to  daily  life. 

Workers  among  our  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  are  constantly  meeting  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  some  of  the 
hand  industries  of  Europe,  especially 
lace  making  and  embroidery,  for  whose 
skill  there  is  practically  no  employ¬ 
ment  in  America.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  they  have  only  manual  skill, 
though  they  are  often  endowed  with 
natural  taste  capable  of  development. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
good,  or  even  practicable  in  design, 


unable  to  obtain  proper  materials, 
these  women  spend  many  hours  upon 
articles  which  are  utterly  worthless 
when  complete.  Many  such  pieces  of 
lace  and  embroidery  have  been 
brought  to  residents  of  Greenwich 
House,  often  with  a  pathetic  certainty 
that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  find  a 
market  for  them. 

One  or  two  examples  will  show 
the  difficulties  of  this  problem.  An 
Italian  woman,  of  more  than  average 
skill  and  intelligence,  was  counting 
upon  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  lace, 
exquisite  in  workmanship,  good  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  design,  but  of  such  shape  and 
proportion  that  the  ingenuity  of  sev¬ 
eral  people  has  as  yet  failed  to  find  a 
use  for  it.  This  would  be  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  if  it  were  practicable 
in  form,  and  cost  the  maker  two 
months  of  constant  labor.  Another 
young  woman  brought  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  beautifully  executed  laces  in 
which  crudely  colored  mercerized  cot¬ 
tons  were  combined  with  poor  and 
coarse  linen  thread.  The  entire  product 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  several  years  was 
worthless. 

And  yet  many  of  these  women  have 
the  talent,  originality  and  instinct  for 
beauty  which  make  ordinary  factory 
work  distasteful  to  them.  With  proper 
materials,  with  instruction  and  direc- 
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tion  in  form  and  design,  they  are  very 
soon  able  to  produce  laces  of  the 
highest  grade  of  excellence.  Several 
such  women  have  been  earning  steady 
incomes  since  their  entrance  into  the 
school,  and  their  pleasure  in  their 
work  and  the  improvement  in  their 
general  condition  shows  that  the 
school  is  filling  a  real  want. 

The  young  girl  just  attaining  the 
working  age,  who  is  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  is  a  familiar  figure  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  resident.  What  occupation  is 
open  to  the  deformed  or  crippled  girl, 
who  can  neither  stand  behind  a  counter 
nor  wait  in  a  restaurant,  work  a  ma¬ 
chine  nor  endure  the  physical  strain  of 
washing  and  scrubbing?  Happily  the 
lack  of  physical  strength  is  often  sup¬ 
plemented  by  unusual  dexterity,  and 
such  girls  have  become  proficient 
workers  in  a  sheltered  occupation, 
which  saves  them  much  of  the  mental 
suffering  incident  to  their  condition. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  women 
whose  necessities  have  been  forced 
upon  our  attention — the  women  who 
wish  to  work  only  a  part  of  each  day 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  For 
such  a  woman  industrial  opportunities 
are  practically  only  two.  She  may  go 
out  to  do  cleaning,  which  often  results 
in  her  neglect  of  that  work  in  her  own 
home;  or  she  may  take  “home  work,” 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  tenement- 
house  life. 

As  soon  as  there  are  industries 
where  women  can  secure  steady  em¬ 
ployment  for  two,  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  or  for  certain  days  in  a  week, 
we  shall  have  advanced  a  step  in  our 
campaign  against  home  work  in  the 
tenements.  We  shall  have  an  answer 
to  the  mother  who  says,  “What  else 
can  I  do?  I  must  get  the  flowers  to 
make,  because  I  can  do  it  while  the 
children  are  at  school.”  By  offering 
opportunity  for  part-time  employment 
and  by  allowing  none  of  our  work  to 
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be  done  at  home,  we  are  making  a 
definite  attempt  to  solve  one  side  of 
this  problem. 

The  Handicraft  School  was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
five  with  classes  in  lace  working,  this 
particular  craft  being  chosen  for  a  be¬ 
ginning  because  of  the  number  of 
women  in  our  neighborhood  who  al¬ 
ready  understood  its  technical  side.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  first 
sale  was  held,  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  and  since  then  the  school  has 
gone  on  without  interruption,  giving 
to  a  small  number  of  workers  constant 
employment,  and  to  many  training  in 
new  forms  of  work. 

At  first,  the  simple  laces  such  as 
Irish  crochet  and  some  of  the  Italian 
pillow  laces  were  made.  In  the  second 
year,  filet,  Carrickmacross  and  Lim¬ 
erick  laces,  and  Italian  cutwork  were 
added,  while  during  the  present  year 
some  of  the  finer  needle  laces  will  be 
produced.  Throughout  the  existence 
of  the  school,  each  pupil  has  been  in¬ 
structed  in  making  several  kinds  of 
lace,  that  she  may  be  able  to  repair 
and  adapt  laces  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  she  may  have  the  change  of  occu¬ 
pation  so  necessary  where  close  appli¬ 
cation  is  required. 

Our  first  object  in  making  lace  was 
to  teach  perfection  of  technical  skill, 
and  the  ability  to  copy  or  adapt  his¬ 
toric  or  generally  accepted  designs. 
When  this  had  been  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
quired,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
original  design,  and  some  beautiful 
and  interesting  original  work  is  now 
being  produced.  Filet  lace  especially 
offers  to  the  designer  wide  scope  for 
the  expression  of  individuality,  while 
it  necessitates  that  restraint  essential 
to  the  best  art. 

Last  winter  a  large  piece  of  work 
was  undertaken  which  thoroughly 
tested  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  It 
was  a  set  of  three  curtains  ordered  for 
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the  windows  of  a  typical  city  drawing 
room.  These  curtains  were  made  of 
hand-woven  Italian  linen,  with  a  design 
in  cutwork  of  a  very  difficult  type  and 
with  inset  panels  of  filet  lace. 

When  the  success  of  the  lace  mak¬ 
ing  seemed  assured,  we  looked  about 
for  another  craft,  which  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  of  women  —  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  and  the  avocational 
worker,  for  many  of  whom  lace  mak¬ 
ing  requires  too  long  a  training.  In 
studying  the  possibilities  of  hand 
weaving  it  was  found  that  technical 
excellence  was  quickly  attained  even 
by  unskilled  workers,  that  it  was  an 
ideal  industry  for  those  who  had  no 
previous  training.  Also  that  it  offered 
a  comparatively  untried  field  for  ex¬ 
periment  in  color  and  design.  In 
handling  the  question  of  color,  we 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Pellew, 
of  the  chemistry  department  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  school. 
Prof.  Pellew  has  given  much  personal 
attention  to  the  dyeing  of  materials 
used  in  the  weaving,  and  has  made 
many  interesting  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ments,  instructing  the  workers  in  their 
results,  and  developing  for  our  use  a 
series  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

The  problem  of  dyeing  materials  for 
the  weaving  industry  was  (to  the 
chemist)  somewhat  unusual  in  its 
character  and  could  not  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  trade  dyes.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  colors — first,  which 
were  satisfactory  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  in  quality  and  tone  ;  second, 
which  were  absolutely  fast  to  both 
light  and  washing;  and,  third,  which 
could  be  applied  to  cotton  and  linen 
rapidly,  by  unskilled  workers,  and  with 
very  simple  appliances. 

The  dyes  which  Prof.  Pellew  em¬ 
ploys  are  of  two  general  classes,  min¬ 


eral  dyes  and  so-called  artificial  dyes, 
which  are  coloring  matters  extracted 
from  coal  tar.  The  mineral  dyes  are 
all  based  upon  the  deposition  of  col¬ 
ored  metallic  hydroxides  upon  the 
fibers  by  soaking  the  fabrics  first  in  a 
bath  of  the  metallic  salt  and  then  pass¬ 
ing  them  through  an  alkaline  solution. 
Dyes  of  this  class  have  been  known 
and  used  in  past  centuries,  but  seem 
now  to  be  known  only  to  chemists,  and 
their  practical  application  forgotten. 

The  colors  secured  by  this  method 
are  of  great  beauty,  ranging  from 
palest  yellow  through  orange  to  deep 
rich  brown  to  the  neutral  colors  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  There  is  also  a 
lovely  blue  green,  capable  of  consider¬ 
able  variation.  They  are  absolutely 
fast  and  the  process  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  is  extremely  simple.  The  value 
of  these  colors  in  household  decora¬ 
tion  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

The  second  class  of  dyes  used  are 
the  artificial  or  coal  tar  dyes.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  these  dyes  Prof. 
Pellew  has  said,  in  a  recent  report  of 
his  work: 

“A  great  deal  of  what,  to  the  edu¬ 
cated  chemist,  is  simply  unmitigated 
nonsense  has  been  said  in  disparage¬ 
ment  and  abuse  of  the  modern  arti¬ 
ficial  dye  stuffs. 

“Without  going  into  details  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  you:  First,  that  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  there 
have  been  discovered,  described,  man¬ 
ufactured  and  introduced  into  the  dye¬ 
ing  trade,  several  thousands  of  these 
dye  stuffs,  covering  an  enormously 
wide  range  of  color  and  shade,  fast¬ 
ness  to  light  and  washing,  ease  of  ap¬ 
plication  and,  finally,  expense.  It  is 
possible  now  for  a  chemist  of  even 
very  moderate  skill  in  dyeing  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  textile  fabrics  any  desired 
shade,  bright  or  dull,  harsh  or  soft, 
ugly  or  attractive — with  several  differ¬ 
ent  dye  stuffs  or  combinations  of  dye 
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stuffs,  of  various  grades  of  fastness 
and  quality,  varying  from  very  poor  to 
excellent.  There  is  not  and  never  has 
been  any  color  dyed  on  cotton,  wool 
or  silk  by  any  vegetable  dye  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  dyes  that  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  coal  tar  colors  of  the  exact 
shade,  and  with  fastness  to  light  ex¬ 
posure  that  only  one  or  two  vegetable 
dyes  have  ever  attained.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  dyers  wish  to  economize  at  the 
expense  of  beauty  or  durability,  they 
can  use  cheap  and  nasty  dyes  and  get 
cheap  and  nasty  results.”  For  our  pur¬ 
pose  we  wished  color  which  would  dye 
cotton  in  one  bath,  and  so  we  have 
used  the  so-called  “direct  cotton  col¬ 
ors.”  There  are  several  kinds  of  these 
colors,  but  the  ones  best  suited  to  our 
purpose  are  the  recently  discovered 
class  of  sulphur  colors.  In  our  work 
we  have  used  the  Thiogene  dye  stuffs, 
several  of  which  have  been  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  the  firm  of  H.  A.  Nutz  & 
Co.  through  their  head  chemist,  Dr. 
Clarkson,  who  has  been  a  very  valu¬ 
able  friend  to  our  work. 

These  dyes  also  give  full  soft  shades, 
are  fast  to  light  and  washing  and  are 
easily  applied.  None  of  these  colors  is 
cheap,  as  it  takes  a  large  amount  of 
the  color  to  give  the  full  shade,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  cheap  dyes  of  the  retail  market. 

To  obtain  blues  we  use  the  famous 
old  dye  stuff  indigo,  prepared  in  the 
East  for  centuries  from  the  indigo 
plant,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
extracted  in  a  most  satisfactory  form 
from  coal  tar. 

Natural  indigo  never  contains  more 
than  ninety  or  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  coloring  matter,  while  the 
artificial  synthetic  indigo  is  absolutely 
pure,  and  is  not  only  faster  and  more 
durable,  but  furnishes  lovely  shades  of 
blue  which  rarely  can  be  procured 
from  the  natural  indigo  on  account  of 
the  impurities  it  contains.  One  of  our 


most  satisfactory  greens  is  obtained  by 
tapping  indigo  with  an  artificial  yellow. 

The  application  of  pattern  to  hand 
weaving  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
study  arid  experiment.  The  designs 
are  simple  and  in  keeping  with  the 
process,  the  very  limitations  of  which 
produce  some  interesting  results.  Tex¬ 
ture  of  fabric  is  also  considered  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  completed  result, 
and  good  effects  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  materials  that  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  easily  obtained,  but 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  use  else¬ 
where. 

The  school  now  makes  for  sale  and 
to  order  cotton  rugs,  portieres  and 
hangings,  curtains  and  table  runners 
of  cotton  and  linen.  The  colors  being 
fast  both  to  light  and  washing,  these 
articles  are  particularly  desirable  for 
bedrooms  and  country  houses,  and 
they  are  designed  with  such  uses  in 
view.  The  dyeing  and  weaving  of 
wool  is  now  being  developed  also. 

With  the  establishment  of  any  in¬ 
dustry  there  arises  at  once  the  com¬ 
mercial  question.  Take  first,  lace  mak¬ 
ing,  since  that  is  the  craft  with  which 
we  began,  can  it  be  made  to  pay,  in 
America?  Can  our  workers  compete 
successfully  with  the  lace  makers  of 
Europe? 

Along  lines  we  have  chosen,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  possible. 

The  American  market  is  flooded 
with  imported  hand-made  laces  of  in¬ 
ferior  materials,  poor  execution,  and 
of  design  either  originally  bad  or  de¬ 
teriorated  from  years  of  inaccurate 
copying.  Much  of  this  lace  is  only 
partly  made  by  hand,  a  more  or  less 
successful  imitation  being  used  as  a 
foundation.  In  America  we  cannot 
produce  any  lace,  good  or  bad,  at  the 
prices  for  which  these  laces  are  sold  in 
our  department  stores.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  laces  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  design,  produced  in  small  quanti- 
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ties  in  Europe  and  imported  sparingly 
by  our  better  shops.  Work  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  sold  in  America  for  any 
less  than  the  product  of  the  American 
worker,  while  the  latter  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  in  close  touch  with  the 
market.  Artistic  hand-work,  of  what¬ 
ever  sort,  must  be  largely  done  to 
order,  since  originality  of  design  and 
adaptability  to  its  use  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
hand-wrought  article. 

To  justify  lace  making  in  America 
we  must  produce  work  technically  per¬ 
fect,  of  superior  design,  either  original 
or  intelligently  copied  from  the  fine  de¬ 
signs  of  the  best  periods  of  lace  mak¬ 
ing.  We  must  be  able  to  repair  or 
alter  to  fit  new  uses,  laces  of  every 
kind  without  impairing  their  value, 
commercial  or  artistic. 

In  regard  to  weaving,  the  situation 
is  somewhat  different.  Without  de¬ 
parting  from  the  most  primitive  proc¬ 
ess  of  simple  weaving  common  to  all 
countries,  and  exemplified  in  our  own 
country  by  the  rag  weaving  and  home- 
spun  of  New  England  and  the  weav¬ 
ings  of  our  western  Indians,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  evolve  a  direct  and  simple  ex¬ 
pression  of  beauty  along  the  lines  of 
structural  necessity. 

In  short,  our  workers  must  be  com¬ 
plete  craftsmen,  adding  to  their  tech¬ 
nical  skill  a  feeling  for  beauty.  An  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  nature  cannot  exist  as 
an  industry  alone.  It  must  be  a  school 
as  well,  maintaining  always  the  highest 
artistic  standard,  managed  and  con¬ 


trolled  by  people  who  have  at  heart  the 
real  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the 
perfection  and  excellence  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  produced,  rather  than  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  profit. 

To  make  of  the  Handicraft  School  a 
center  of  art  education  as  well  as  an 
ideal  industry  is  the  aim  of  its  found¬ 
ers  and  supporters.  The  workers  are 
carefully  supervised  and  are  given  in¬ 
struction  in  design,  its  principles  and 
their  application  to  each  branch  of  our 
industry.  There  are  clubs  and  classes, 
having  for  their  object  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  better  taste  in  house¬ 
hold  decoration. 

Exhibitions,  informal  talks  on  art 
subjects,  visits  to  museums  and  col¬ 
lections,  aid  the  educational  side  of  the 
work.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing 
to  girls  and  boys  of  talent  who  are  too 
young  or  otherwise  unready  for  the 
existing  free  art  classes. 

During  the  past  summer  classes  in 
the  making  of  pottery  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Greenwich  House  and  have 
done  good  work.  We  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  and  another 
craft  will  be  added  to  the  industrial 
department. 

The  work  produced  in  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  classes  is  on 
exhibition  at  Greenwich  House,  and 
visitors  are  always  welcome  in  the 
studio  and  workrooms  of  the  Handi¬ 
craft  School. 
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“The  rich  ruleth  the  poor,  and  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  servant  to  the  lender.” 

Proverbs. 

WE  are  wont  to  reflect  with  much 
satisfaction  upon  the  progress 
in  freedom  and  enlightenment 
made  by  the  human  race  since 
the  wise  king  crystallized  into  a  series 
of  matchless  epigrams  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  a  long  life,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  trenchant  saying 
quoted  above  that  brings  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  after  all  there  has  been  such  a 
great  change  in  the  adjustment  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  achieved  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggles  and  upheavals  of  the 
past  few  thousand  years. 

In  Solomon’s  day  it  was  a  literal  fact 
that  “the  rich  ruleth  the  poor  and  the 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender,”  for 
servitude  was  the  natural  fate  of  the 
poor  man,  and  the  hapless  debtor  too 
often  was  forced  to  square  accounts  by 
suffering  his  ear  to  be  pierced  with  the 
awl  mark  which  was  the  visible  sign 
that  he  and  his  children  had  become  the 
slaves  of  the  creditor.  We  make  it  our 
boast  that  there  is  no  more  slavery  and 
that  a  man  now  may  not  even  suffer 
temporary  imprisonment  for  debt;  but 
when  we  look  squarely  at  the  social 
effects  of  the  industrial  system  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  we  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  servitude  without  hope 
of  freedom  or  advancement  still  exists, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  an  inexorable 
system  is  even  harder  to  escape  from 
than  the  old-time  tyranny  of  armed 
force  or  oppressive  laws. 


It  is  by  the  most  relentless,  because 
the  most  impersonal,  of  all  systems  that 
“the  rich  ruleth  the  poor”  in  these  days 
of  theoretical  freedom  and  equality.  Our 
thoroughly  organized  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  of  large  factories  owned  by  wealthy 
and  powerful  corporations,  the  univer¬ 
sal  use  of  expensive  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the 
market  by  the  rulers  of  the  industrial 
world,  divide  the  people  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ductive  industries  into  three  classes, — 
the  owners,  the  foremen  or  managers, 
and  the  workmen,  and  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  to 
accept  these  distinctions  as  final. 

Theoretically,  all  men  being  free  and 
equal,  and  the  old  saying  that  “there  is 
always  room  at  the  top”  being  as  true  as 
ever,  the  workman  may,  if  he  will,  rise 
to  the  position  of  foreman,  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  even  of  an  owner.  In  many 
cases  this  has  happened,  because  some 
men  are  bound  to  rise  above  any  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevent  their  doing  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  but  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  workmen  trained  from  boy¬ 
hood  to  serve  the  machines  there  is  lack¬ 
ing  the  incentive  even  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  advance,  and  both  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  incentive  are  growing  less 
every  year.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
good  foremen  were  trained  in  every  fac¬ 
tory  that  was  properly  managed,  but 
now  the  percentage  of  men  who  are 
capable  of  rising  to  a  position  that  im¬ 
plies  the  power  to  control  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  results  is  growing  less 
every  year,  as  the  organization  of  in- 
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dustry  becomes  more  perfectly  system¬ 
atized  and  the  subdivision  of  labor  more 
complete. 

The  workman  is  not  to  blame  for  his 
own  lack  of  either  ambition  or  equip¬ 
ment  to  cope  with  any  work  other  than 
that  which  has  become  a  matter  of  me¬ 
chanical  routine.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  mechanical  routine  is  of  itself  enough 
to  deprive  him  of  the  energy  and  mental 
initiative  necessary  for  him  to  make  any 
special  effort  to  escape  from  it.  As  long 
as  he  sticks  faithfully  by  his  machine  and 
the  factory  keeps  open, — or  the  union 
does  not  order  a  strike, — he  is  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  his  wage,  but  he  can  afford 
to  take  no  risk,  especially  if  he  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
He  may  enter  the  factory  as  a  young 
man,  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  but  he 
can  earn  more  money  and  has  a  better 
prospect  of  increase  in  wages  by  stick¬ 
ing  to  one  job  until  the  doing  of  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  second  nature,  than  he 
would  if  he  seized  every  opportunity  to 
change  work  in  order  that  he  might  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  whole.  To  stay 
by  his  machine  is,  therefore,  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance  and  apparently  the 
greatest  immediate  advantage,  and,  of 
all  the  workmen  in  a  factory,  how  many 
are  there  who  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  that  this  very  following  of  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance  induces  a  sort 
of  mental  atrophy  that  disinclines  them 
to  accept  responsibility  even  if  it  were 
offered  them?  In  places  where  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  the  result  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is 
that  the  man  prefers  to  keep  on  doing 
the  thing  he  knows  how  to  do  and  can 
therefore  do  without  much  effort. 

Part  of  this  apathy  and  lack  of  am¬ 
bition  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  longer  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  the  thorough  learning  of  a 
trade.  Also,  a  boy  who  becomes  a  ma¬ 
chine  operative  in  a  factory  receives  at 
the  very  start  about  half  as  much  money 


as  he  will  ever  get  at  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  doing.  In  earlier  days  when  a  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade,  he 
literally  began  at  the  bottom.  He  not 
only  received  little  or  nothing  for  his 
services  during  the  first  year  of  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  but  it  was  customary  for 
his  parents  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  a 
premium  for  his  tuition  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  shop.  If  he  were  appren¬ 
ticed,  say,  to  a  cabinetmaker,  he  prob¬ 
ably  put  in  the  first  five  or  six  months 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  by 
doing  odd  jobs  that  required  but  little 
skill.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  he  were 
fairly  handy  and  diligent,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  undertake  a  definite  piece  of 
work  like,  for  example,  the  making  of 
mortises.  When  such  a  task  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  he  naturally  felt  that  he 
had  gained  something  in  being  able  to 
do  work  that  required  care  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  It  was 
a  definite  step  toward  the  mastery  of  his 
trade,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
had  everything  to  gain  by  doing  his  best 
and  much  to  lose  if  he  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

Also,  he  was  given  so  little  money 
that  every  cent  was  precious.  He  had 
no  nickels  or  dimes  to  spend  for  drinks, 
cigarettes,  cards  or  cheap  theaters,  and 
consequently  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  such  things.  Lacking  this 
kind  of  excitement,  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  development  of  real  interest, 
and,  if  the  boy  had  in  him  the  makings 
of  a  successful  man,  the  very  fact  that 
his  work  was  interesting  was  sufficient 
reason  why  his  interest  should  center  in 
his  work.  This  spirit  once  aroused, 
every  new  task  that  was  given  him 
meant  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
a  little  bigger  than  he  had  done  before, 
and  every  advance  in  his  modest  wages 
meant  riches,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  to  earn  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  the  beginning.  It  was  a  Spar¬ 
tan  training  compared  with  the  system 
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of  the  present  day,  but  it  was  the  train¬ 
ing  that  made  foremen  and  superintend¬ 
ents  and  sometimes  great  leaders  of 
men.  A  boy  who  started  at  the  bottom 
in  this  way  was  bound  to  make  constant 
efforts  to  rise,  and  these  efforts  gave 
him  an  impetus  that  was  more  than 
likely  to  carry  him  well  toward  the  top. 

Nowadays,  the  boy  who  enters  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  which  furniture  is  made  may  be 
set  to  feeding  the  mortising  machine. 
From  the  time  he  understands  how  to 
place  the  piece  to  be  mortised  in  the 
machine,  he  can  turn  out  mortises  as 
perfect  as  if  he  had  been  doing  it  for 
years,  because  the  work  is  all  done  by 
the  machine.  The  boy  may  grow  quicker 
and  more  dexterous  about  taking  up 
and  placing  the  pieces  that  are  to  be 
mortised,  and  he  may  also  learn  how  to 
care  for  the  machine,  but  that  is  all  the 
advance  he  can  make,  and  for  this  work 
he  receives  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  from  the  time  he  begins.  As 
he  grows  more  proficient,  he  may  ad¬ 
vance  to  another  machine  where  he  can 
make  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  a  day,  but  that  is  very  nearly  all 
that  he  can  ever  expect  to  do  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  always  it  is  the  machine  that 
does  the  work  and  not  his  own  skill  of 
hand  or  brain.  So,  instead  of  starting 
at  the  bottom  with  every  incentive  to 
climb,  he  starts  on  a  level  so  little  below 
the  highest  that  he  can  ever  hope  to 
attain  as  a  factory  operative  that  the 
temptation  is  well-nigh  irresistible  to 
merely  hold  down  his  job  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  actual 
work  he  finds  very  little  interest.  It  re¬ 
quires  little  skill  or  effort  on  his  part, 
for  the  machine  does  it  always  in  the 
same  way,  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  machine  well  fed  and  run¬ 
ning  properly.  Therefore,  he  is  forced 
to  seek  interest  outside  of  his  work,  and 
in  his  youth  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money  usually  deter¬ 
mines  the  kind  of  interest  he  will  find 


without  taking  any  trouble  to  search  for 
it.  In  later  years  he  is  apt  to  be  so 
occupied  in  trying  to  provide  for  his 
family  that  he  has  little  time  or  energy 
left  to  gain  the  mental  equipment  which 
would  fit  him  for  better  things. 

Thus  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  the 
thorough  training  that  makes  for  men¬ 
tal  development  as  well  as  for  general 
skill,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  ordinary 
workman  who  has  become  a  part  of 
the  regularly  organized  factory  system 
should  feel  that  the  organization  is  so 
large,  the  system  so  automatic  in  its 
operation,  and  the  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility  to  which  he  might  pos¬ 
sibly  attain  so  few,  that  he  grows  almost 
unconsciously  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
place  for  him  in  the  upper  ranks,  a  be¬ 
lief  which  adds  to  his  disinclination  to 
make  any  effort  to  step  out  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  has  grown  accustomed. 
Even  the  labor  unions  have  come  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  accept  the  factory  system  as 
a  fixed  condition,  and  consequently  bend 
all  their  efforts  toward  gaining  strength 
enough  to  enable  them  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  employers  sufficiently  to  secure 
steady  work,  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  the  workmen,  instead  of  en¬ 
deavoring,  by  every  means  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  to  give  apprentices  a  thorough 
training  in  any  specified  trade  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
among  the  members  of  the  union.  In 
fact,  the  labor  unions  are  themselves 
largely  instrumental  in  perpetuating  the 
worst  features  of  the  factory  system, 
for,  instead  of  fostering  individual  en¬ 
ergy  and  ambition,  they  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  for  all  by  insisting  upon 
the  same  pay  and  the  same  advantages 
for  the  incompetent  and  indifferent 
workers  that  are  given  to  the  most  able 
and  energetic  men,  and,  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  thorough  training  of  as 
many  apprentices  as  possible,  they  draw 
the  lines  so  rigidly  as  to  exclude  all 
above  a  certain  number,  for  fear  that 
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workmen  will  grow  so  numerous  as  to 
threaten  the  power  of  the  organization. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
real  weakness  of  labor  unions  is  due  to 
this  short-sighted  policy.  When  the 
craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  formed 
themselves  into  guilds  the  power  of 
feudalism  was  doomed,  for  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  that  day  brought  to  bear 
against  the  conditions  that  oppressed 
them  the  power  of  brains  developed 
through  years  of  severe  and  compre¬ 
hensive  training  in  constructive  work, 
the  incentive  born  of  the  consciousness 
that  any  good  workman  could  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  and  the  independence 
and  self-respect  rising  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  good  workman  never  lacked 
for  opportunities  and  that  the  guild  ex¬ 
isted  for  master,  journeyman  and  ap¬ 
prentice  alike.  Now,  there  are  discon¬ 
tented  mutterings  against  oppression, 
mass-meetings  to  listen  to  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  by  demagogues,  even  strikes  and 
violence,  but  the  factory  system  is  too 
strong  for  the  slaves  of  the  machines, 
and  even  if  they  did  rise  and  overthrow 
industry  as  it  exists  now,  what  would 
they  do  with  their  “freedom”  when  they 
had  obtained  it? 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  condition 
that  lies  at  the  back  of  the  movement  to 
revive  handicrafts.  The  factories  will 
keep  right  on,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should,  for  the  bulk  of  our  enor¬ 
mous  production  depends  upon  them. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  that  a  way  to 
escape  from  the  slavery  of  the  machine 
should  be  opened  to  men  who  have  it 
in  them  to  do  something  better.  There¬ 
fore,  we  call  attention  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  two  articles  on  prac¬ 
tical  handicrafts  that  are  published  in 
the  present  issue,  believing  that  here, 
and  here  alone,  lies  the  chance  to  give  a 
man  the  choice  between  servitude  in 
the  factories  and  freedom  to  develop  to 
the  utmost  his  skill  in  making  things 
which  other  people  want,  and  of  earn¬ 


ing  money  which  shall  benefit  himself 
and  his  children  and  secure  him  a  home 
of  his  own  and  freedom  from  want  in 
his  old  age. 

NOTES 

HAT  old,  old  story  of  some  un¬ 
appreciated  masonry  eventually 
becoming,  by  sheer  force  of 
quality,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
building,  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to 
keen  observers  of  art  matters  in  New 
York  during  the  past  month. 

For  while  the  National  Academy 
was  exhibiting  at  its  galleries  on  Fifty- 
seventh  street  those  paintings  which 
have  through  their  ready-to-hang  qual¬ 
ities  met  with  easy  favor;  the  National 
Arts  Club  had  opened  its  galleries  to 
an  exhibition  of  Contemporaneous  Art, 
which  had  at  least  in  part  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  omnipotent,  though  often 
somnolent,  Academy  hanging  commit¬ 
tee.  It  has  been  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  visit  these  two  exhibitions 
alternately,  contrasting  their  merits  and 
pondering  upon  the  motives  and  motifs 
of  the  work  of  the  Academicians.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  experiment 
with  one’s  point  of  view  to  take  it  first 
to  the  Academy,  then  to  the  National 
Arts,  and  later  back  again  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  really  was  as  bad  as  one  had 
feared  in  the  first  place.  For  if  there 
had  been  only  the  Academy  to  repre¬ 
sent  what  New  York  had  to  say  for 
art  throughout  the  season,  there  would 
have  been  a  gloomy  outlook  for  those 
who  desire  genuine  growth  in  art  and 
also  that  the  growth  should  be  in¬ 
digenous.  Seldom  has  there  been  so 
meager  a  showing  of  significant  work 
even  on  the  Academy  walls ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  seldom  if  ever  has 
there  been  a  more  significant  showing 
of  individual  creative  quality  than  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Arts  Club. 
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There  were,  of  course,  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  a  few  time  honored  names,  oases, 
in  the  desert  of  amateurish  canvases. 
Henri  was  there  as  a  tonic  to  one  gal¬ 
lery,  showing  a  vivid  portrait  of  strong 
convincing  work,  a  permanent  contri¬ 
bution  to  art,  and  in  the  same  gallery 
Childe  Hassam  presented  a  large  can¬ 
vas  called  “Evening  Bells.”  There 
were  also  two  well  painted  landscapes 
by  G.  H.  Macrum,  a  beautiful  misty 
blue  hillside  by  Charlotte  Coman,  a 
sunset  by  Guy  Wiggins,  a  rarely  well 
done  portrait  of  children  by  Irving 
Wiles  and  a  convincing  winter  scene 
by  Leonard  Ochtmann.  Louis  Loeb 
took  one  prize  and  Hugo  Ballin 
another,  while  the  first  prize  went  to 
W.  T.  Smedley  for  a  painting  as  de¬ 
void  of  imagination  as  a  neatly  finished 
barn  surface;  just  some  nice  healthy, 
fat  people  pleasantly  grouped  on  a 
roomy  canvas.  Scattered  here  and 
there  were  a  few  vigorously  imagina¬ 
tive  canvases,  not  satisfactory  in  all 
detail,  but  at  least  transmitting  a  thrill 
to  the  holder  of  the  catalogue, — an 
Indian  painting  by  E.  W.  Deming, 
and  two  Arizona  landscapes  by  Albert 
Groll,  who  has  always  had  imagina¬ 
tion  and  who  is  surely  acquiring  the 
technique  to  express  it.  There  were 
also  some  brown  and  white  winter 
scenes  by  Redfield,  who  with  all  his 
gifts  seems  to  possess  but  one  subject 
and  one  technique.  Bruce  Crane  had 
a  pleasant  story  to  tell  not  unlike  Red- 
field’s  tale,  but  with  more  variety  in 
the  telling. 

Certainly,  a  more  encouraging  state 
of  affairs  existed  at  the  exhibition  of 
Contemporaneous  Art,  held  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Arts.  As 
a  rule,  the  canvases  were  very  much 
smaller, — they  often  are  at  the  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits, — but  it  is  time  that 
the  square  inch  ceased  to  be  a  standard 
of  art  in  America,  and  that  originality, 
freshness,  vitality,  interest  should  car¬ 
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ry  some  weight.  And  one  did  not 
seek  in  vain  for  those  qualities  at  the 
latter  exhibit. 

It  was  not  wholly  an  exhibition  of 
paintings ;  there  were  a  few  interesting 
bronzes  and  marbles,  some  brilliantly 
interesting  photographic  prints,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  etchings  and  a  few  drawings. 
Only  an  occasional  foreign  subject 
could  be  noted,  and  even  when  the 
title  was,  perhaps,  “Montmartre,”  “At 
Madrid,”  or  “Moonlight  at  Boulogne,” 
the  treatment,  the  point  of  view  to¬ 
ward  the  subject  was  American,  and 
as  a  whole  there  were  far  more  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  Hudson,  of  Gloucester, 
of  New  England,  of  western  canons 
and  plains,  than  of  Dortrecht,  or  the 
Thames,  or  Tunis.  And  in  picture 
after  picture  at  least  it  was  possible 
to  feel  that  America  was  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  Americans  see  her,  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for  foreign  subjects 
because  the  artist  could  not,  get 
away.  Constantly  you  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  interest  these  men 
felt  in  their  art,  how  vital  it  was  to 
them  to  paint  honestly,  sincerely,  how 
tremendous  was  their  understanding  of 
significant  human  conditions,  and  how 
absolutely  they  had  refused  to  sort  life 
out  into  common  and  uncommon  con¬ 
ditions,  the  latter  only  as  valuable  for 
their  canvases.  They  are  not  artists 
of  the  social  whim,  but  honest  painters 
of  truth  wherever  it  can  be  found  and 
grouped  into  color  and  sunshine. 

It  is  evident  that  to  these  artists 
variety  of  subject  is  limited  only  by 
the  variety  of  people  and  conditions  in 
America.  And  it  was  a  most  notice¬ 
able  and  interesting  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  men,  although 
thoroughly  understanding  the  value  of 
individuality,  had  not  specialized  on 
any  one  technique,  but  had  evidently 
set  about  carefully  and  intelligently  to 
develop  fresh  methods  of  handling 
various  subjects  in  turn,  as  witness 
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Glackens  in  “Paris,”  “Madrid”  and 
“New  York”;  Henri  in  his  “Portrait 
of  a  Lady  in  Black”  and  “Billee  G.” ; 
Luks  in  his  “Dancing  Girl”  and  “Lon¬ 
don  ’Bus  Driver”;  Carl  Haag  in  “Uni¬ 
versal  Motherhood”  and  the  “Labor 
Union.”  So  far  Eugene  Higgins  seems 
to  have  found  but  one  manner  in  which 
to  paint  his  problems  of  poverty,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  his  artistic 
interest  in  life  is  limited  to  one  type  of 
subject,  which  practically  demands  but 
one  technique — the  social  under-world, 
gloom  and  shadow,  the  bleak,  dark 
spaces  in  life. 

Between  Steichen’s  painting  and  his 
camera  work  one  does  not  hesitate  to 
sometimes  choose  his  photography ; 
for,  while  his  paintings  carry  a  hint  of 
mystery,  a  grewsome  symbolism,  and 
are  convincing  enough  along  these 
shadow  lines,  his  photographs  express 
instantly  the  great  originality  and 
creative  quality  of  his  gift.  His  prints 
of  Morgan  and  Maeterlinck  are  great 
portraits  of  personality,  they  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  social  conditions  and 
the  phases  of  life  which  have  created 
these  different  types  of  men.  Other 
photographers  exhibited  will  be  familiar 
names  to  The  Craftsman  readers — 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  Afred  Stieglitz, 
George  H.  Seeley,  Alvin  L.  Coburn 
and  Clarence  White. 

Pamela  Colman  Smith,  whose  work 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  The 
Craftsman,  exhibited  four  drawings, 
three  of  them  possessing  the  rare  qual¬ 
ity  of  weird  imagination  which  makes 
her  work  notable  in  spite  of  its  often 
faulty  drawing. 

Among  the  other  exhibitors  of  force 
and  originality  whose  work  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  art  history  of  this 
country  were:  John  Sloan,  Mary  Cas¬ 
satt,  Everett  Shinn,  Irving  Wiles,  Van 
Dearing  Perrine,  Ernest  Lawson  and 
Paul  Comoyer  in  painting,  and  Eli 
Harvey,  Solon  Borglum,  Albert  Hum- 


phriss,  H.  A.  MacNeil  and  Chester 
Beach  among  the  sculptors. 

Hung  in  a  panel  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  Twachtman’s  now  famous  “Sailing 
in  the  Mist,”  a  rare  poetical  phantasy, 
a  fairy  story  told  in  lyric  phrases  and 
told  with  that  mastery  of  his  art  which 
has  rendered  Twachtman  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  America’s  indi¬ 
vidual  men.  Near  the  Twachtman  was 
a  Whistler,  a  portrait. 

A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese  Art  are  being  given  by  Professor 
Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  formerly  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Tuesday  evenings  throughout 
February  and  March. 

This  course,  beginning  with  the  ear¬ 
liest  form  of  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japa¬ 
nese  art,  is  designed  to  cover  the 
subjects  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Gardening  and  Design  of  the 
many  schools  and  periods  from  about 
three  thousand  years  B.  C.  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Clearly  shown  are  the  influences 
of  Pacific  Coast  art,  of  Mesopotamian, 
of  Greek  art  upon  that  of  China  and 
Japan.  Also,  the  mystic  influences  of 
Buddhism,  of  Taoism,  upon  the  life 
and  art  of  the  people,  and  their  reac¬ 
tion  upon  national  character;  the  po¬ 
etic  idealization  of  Nature,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  growth  of 
symbolism,  culminating  in  an  efflores¬ 
cence  of  culture  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Athens  and  Florence  in  their  best 
days. 

Under  Professor  Fenollosa’s  use  of 
maps  and  charts,  as  well  as  of  profuse 
pictorial  illustration,  his  hearers  will 
be  able  to  trace  in  panoramic  review 
the  whole  art  history,  in  all  its  various 
phases  of  growth,  modification,  decay 
and  reconstruction,  of  these  two  great 
and  profoundly  interesting  nations. 
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rT,HE  Knoedler  Gallery  in  early  Jan- 
■*“  uary  showed  an  exhibit  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  portraits  of  Mr.  A.  Benziger. 
A  certain  rugged  directness  makes  the 
work  of  this  man  noticeable  and  force¬ 
ful  in  spite  of  the  crudeness  of  his  col¬ 
oring  and  the  roughness  of  his  draw¬ 
ing.  His  portrait  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  which,  one  is  told,  the  artist  made 
directly  after  the  famous  talk  with  Mr. 
Harriman,  is  full  of  the  energy  and 
vigor  of  one  of  the  strongest  person¬ 
alities  of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  a 
very  dark  background  and  very  high 
flesh  tints,  with  glowing  red  shadows, 
as  well  as  an  awkwardly  active  pose, 
Mr.  Benziger  has  made  the  figure  fair¬ 
ly  start  from  the  canvas.  The  portrait 
of  President  McKinley,  painted  some 
eight  years  earlier,  finds  more  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  in  the  earlier,  less 
italicized  style  of  the  artist. 

The  delicacy  and  elusiveness  of  child¬ 
hood  are  lost  in  the  crude  colors  and 
staring  values  of  Mr.  Benziger’s  por¬ 
trait  group,  Miss  and  Master  Hoster. 
It  will  not  do  to  paint  children  in  the 
vivid  coloring  of  after  life  and  it  is 
neither  interesting  nor  entertaining  to 
copy,  as  Mr.  Benziger  has  done,  stilted, 
prim  poses  of  early  engravings  in 
which  fat  story-book  little  girls  hold 
canaries  on  their  pudgy  fingers.  For 
their  virile,  manly  qualities,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ziger’s  portraits  are  interesting.  Their 
force  and  directness  in  some  measure 
atones  for  the  sensationalism  of  his 
style. 

CHILDE  Hassam  we  have  with  us 
on  every  side  this  winter.  It 
would  seem  almost  that  no  gallery  was 
quite  complete  without  him.  He  no 
sooner  closes  his  special  two  weeks 
exhibit  at  the  Montross  Gallery  than 
he  reappears  at  the  Academy  in  a 
picture  that  from  every  fair  estimate 
of  work  should  have  been  a  prize  win¬ 
ner.  “Evening  Bells,”  it  is  called.  If 
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your  first  glimpse  of  it  is  across  the 
width  of  the  two  galleries,  you  are  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  glow  of  sunset  light.  There 
is  a  line  of  trees  deluged  in  it,  and 
down  a  golden  pathway  come  two  fig¬ 
ures,  young,  in  peasant  dress,  with 
faces  illumined,  the  sound  of  the  bells 
in  their  hearts,  the  glow  of  the  yellow 
light  in  their  dreams.  Romance  hal¬ 
lowed  by  youth  and  innocence  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  that  perfection  of  tech¬ 
nique  that  belongs  to  this  man’s  work 
at  his  best.  Nearby  this  canvas  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  glowing  colors.  Childe 
Hassam  is  also  represented  at  the  same 
time  at  the  exhibition  of  Contem¬ 
poraneous  Art  at  the  National  Arts 
Club.  There  are  two  pictures  shown: 
“A  Ferry  Landing  at  Gloucester”  and 
“Summer  Sunlight.”  The  Ferry  is 
especially  interesting;  the  water  paint¬ 
ed  with  that  rare  skill  of  which  Has¬ 
sam  is  particularly  a  master.  At  his 
own  exhibit  on  Fifth  avenue  there 
were  the  usual  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  usual  sameness  of  tech¬ 
nique, — “The  Bloom  of  June,”  soft 
with  pink  mists ;  “Jonquils,”  a  won¬ 
derful  study  of  a  yellow  toned  interior, 
with  jonquils  for  the  color  note  and 
incidentally  a  lady  sitting  for  her  por¬ 
trait;  “Winter — New  York”;  “In  the 
Sun — Lower  Brittany” ;  “Florence,” 
and  “The  Isle  of  Shoals,”  all  giving  a 
definite  impression  of  world-wide  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty,  yet  all  seen  through 
one  window. 

MAX  Weyl,  a  painter  of  very  pleas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  colors,  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  landscapes  in  January 
at  the  new  Bauer-Folsom  Galleries. 
Mr.  Weyl  seems  most  to  enjoy  paint¬ 
ing  fall  colors,  sometimes  in  blazing 
glory,  sometimes  softened  by  Indian 
summer  haze.  The  most  notable  of 
his  autumn  canvases  called  “Indian 
Summer  Day”  is  the  property  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  This 
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broad  landscape  has  real  charm  and  it 
almost  breathes  forth  from  its  hazy 
atmosphere  the  pungent  odor  of  burn¬ 
ing  leaves. 

Mr.  Weyl’s  art  is  particularly  hap¬ 
py  in  showing  the  changing  coloration 
of  marshy  lands — the  flats  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  a  river,  with  the  cool  wet 
greens  of  the  rushes,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  sunset  sky  above.  “Passing 
Showers”  is  a  really  wet  study  of 
soft  summer  rain,  and  there  is  real 
motion  in  the  moody  gray  clouds  that 
are  chasing  across  the  sky  of  “Happy 
Valley.”  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
night  colors  that  different  painters  ex¬ 
press  in  their  canvases — Mr.  Weyl’s 
night  and  moonlight  scenes  are  quite 
successful,  and  differ  from  the  usual 
night  scenes  in  that  he  gives  a  rather 
warmer  and  more  mellow  tone  to 
moonlight  and  uses  little  blue  and  no 
black.  His  work  is  extremely  pleasing. 

Frederick  KePPei  &  Co.  have 

been  showing  during  January  an 
extremely  rare  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  Italian  engravings.  In  the 
early  days  the  Italian  masters  actually 
with  their  own  hands  did  no  more  than 
to  draw  rough  sketches  or  cartoons 
from  which  the  finished  painting  was 
made  by  lesser  artists  or  pupils.  The 
art  of  engraving  arose  from  a  desire 
to  reproduce  these  sketches  which  the 
masters  themselves  made,  and  men  like 
Pollaiuollo,  Botticelli  and  Mantegna 
were  not  only  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  engravers  thus  engaged  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  their  work,  but  also  took  up  en¬ 
graving  as  a  medium  of  expression 
themselves.  So  these  earliest  engrav¬ 
ings,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
shown  in  this  exhibition,  have  the  inti¬ 
mate  interest  that  always  attaches  to 
rough  unfinished  sketches. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  art  of  Marcantonio  Rai¬ 
mondi  marked  a  new  era  in  engraving, 


and  it  began  to  mean  not  only  sketch¬ 
ing  in  outline  but  was  made  to  express 
form  and  volume.  A  number  of  Marcan- 
tonio’s  engravings  after  Raphael,  a 
Massys,  and  several  from  the  hands  of 
later  engravers  were  especially  interest¬ 
ing. 

THE  delightful  water  colors  of  F. 

Hopkinson  Smith  made  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  exhibit  at  the  new  Noe  Gal¬ 
lery  during  January.  Wherever  Mr. 
Smith  goes — Venice,  Athens,  on  the 
Thames,  or  in  rural  France — he  sees 
sunlight  and  bright  colored  flowers, 
and  he  always  feels  the  joyfulness  and 
gaiety  of  the  life  and  the  people  when 
he  paints  his  interpretations  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  Italy  and  France. 
Some  work  done  near  Athens,  center¬ 
ing  in  interest  around  the  ruins  of 
Greek  temples,  was  rather  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  Mr.  Smith’s  painting, 
but  full  of  his  inimitable  color  and  light. 

JAlden  Weir’s  exhibition  at  the 
•  Montross  Gallery  in  January  was 
distinctly  disappointing.  In  his  out¬ 
door  paintings — of  which,  in  the  main, 
the  exhibit  was  composed — Mr.  Weir 
seems  to  be  laboring  under  difficulties 
of  technique  to  an  extent  that  makes 
him  lose  effects  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  movement.  “Moving  Clouds,” 
however,  and  “The  Hill  Road”  are 
both  above  the  average  in  color  and 
outdoor  feeling.  “The  Ballet  Girl,” 
the  most  interesting  canvas  of  all,  is 
quite  out  of  line  with  Mr.  Weir’s  usual 
style,  and  is  full  of  effects  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  depth  and  rich  coloring. 

DURING  January  there  was  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  work  of  Jerome  Myers  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery.  Mr.  Myers  is  un¬ 
excelled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  crowd¬ 
ed  life  of  the  slums  because  he  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates  the  people 
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themselves.  His  pictures  are  painted 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  out¬ 
sider,  but  are  full  of  the  deeper  under¬ 
lying  sympathy  of  a  man  who  fully  un¬ 
derstands  the  life  that  he  paints. 

FOR  a  few  days  in  January  one  of 
Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb’s  interest¬ 
ing  portraits  was  on  view  at  the  studios 
of  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  Mrs.  Lamb’s  work 
has  always  a  pleasing  combination  of 
strength  and  grace,  and  in  portraiture 
she  is  at  her  best.  This  canvas  was  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Coffey, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

DURING  the  first  two  weeks  of 
January  Willard  L.  Metcalf  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Montross  Gallery.  Nineteen 
paintings  were  shown  —  out-of-door 
subjects,  all  painted  with  vigorous 
stroke  and  all  done  from  the  emotional 
point  of  view  toward  Nature.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  see 
Nature  with  a  purely  intellectual  ap¬ 
preciation  and  leave  on  canvas  the 
subtle  suggestion  of  fair  spring  days, 
of  gleaming  starlight  nights  that  thrill 
even  the  middle-aged,  of  trout  streams, 
cool  and  sparkling,  quivering  melodi¬ 
ously  past  a  green  hillside,  of  autumn 
woods,  glowing,  silent,  perfumed.  The 
eye  trained  to  forget  detail  and  en¬ 
compass  color  and  line  could  eventually 
reproduce,  faithfully,  masses  and  pro¬ 
portion,  but  unto  such  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  trained  technique 
may  also  be  added  the  power  of  vision, 
that  final  uncatalogued  sense  which  is 
a  channel  for  whatever  there  is  of 
mystery  and  wonder  and  dream  in  the 
elusive  enchantment  of  Nature.  If  we 
call  this  the  spiritual  appeal  we  are 
misunderstood,  because  spirit  and  dog¬ 
ma  have  become  stupidly  synonymous 
— “atmosphere, ’’though  a  useful  word, 
has  become  a  silly  studio  term,  and  so 
often  we  say  “sympathetic”  when  we 


really  don’t  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

And  so  it  seems  as  though  there 
were  no  old  words  to  tell  of  the  ever 
new  enchantment  that  Nature  has  for 
the  sensitized  personality— but  what¬ 
ever  this  enchantment  may  be,  this 
soul  of  the  woods,  this  strange  evasive 
essence  that  has  peopled  poems  and 
mythology,  Metcalf  has  imprisoned  it 
in  his  canvases,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously.  There  are  memories  lurk¬ 
ing  in  his  green  bowers,  stirring  senti¬ 
ment  in  his  whirling  snow  storms  at 
dusk,  dreams  come  true  in  the  shim¬ 
mering  light  of  his  starlight  summer 
nights.  There  is  all  the  understanding 
of  the  cultivated  artist  mind,  of  the 
carefully  developed  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  technique,  and  the  other  gift 
is  there  too.  He  has  found  out  how 
to  overcome  the  reserves  of  Nature. 

T  SRAEL’S  “Frugal  Meal,”  which  is 
A  at  present  the  center  of  attraction 
at  the  galleries  of  Scott  and  Fowles, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  the  master  ever 
painted  of  a  subject  that  afterward 
came  to  be  characteristically  his.  It  is 
most  charming  in  its  color,  which  is  soft 
and  mellow,  with  occasional  notes  of 
dull  blues  or  tawny  reds.  In  the  same 
room  is  a  Blommers  that  is  quite  out  of 
his  usual  style — a  great  expanse  of  pale 
blue  sea,  and  right  in  the  foreground 
two  gladsome  little  girls,  with  skirts 
carefully  tucked  up,  standing  in  the 
water  playing  with  a  sailboat,  whose 
dull  yellow  sail  makes  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  spot  of  color.  The  whole  effect  is 
cool  and  broad,  and  full  of  outdoors. 
On  another  wall  is  a  night  scene  by 
Thaulow,  noticeable  for  its  brilliant 
deep  blue  sky  and  soft  purple  shadows, 
while  below  it  is  a  silvery  marsh  by 
William  Maris. 

THE  story  goes  about  that  Wilhelm 
Funk  left  Mr.  Chase’s  studio, 
where  he  had  been  working,  poor  and 
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neglected,  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
decided  to  become  a  popular  portrait 
painter.  Whereat  his  fellow-students 
laughed.  Within  a  year  or  two  the 
laugh  had  gradually  faded  into  a  smile, 
and  any  of  those  skeptical  school  friends 
who  saw  the  array  of  celebrities  and 
society  folk  lining  the  walls  of  Mr, 
Funk’s  recent  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s 
must  undoubtedly  have  felt  the  last 
faint  traces  of  that  derisive  amusement 
fading  from  their  faces.  Popular  Mr. 
Funk  undoubtedly  is,  his  easy,  dashing 
technique  is  decidedly  captivating,  and 
there  is  not  only  boldness  but  real 
strength  in  his  painting.  That  he  may 
have  lost  something  in  depth  and  sin¬ 
cerity  through  his  quick  jump  to  fame 
does  not  seem  at  present  to  make  his 
exhibitions  any  the  less  enjoyable. 

REVIEWS 

T  a  time  when  the  housecleaning 
of  our  public  institutions,  which 
began  with  insurance  companies 
and  continues  to  the  present  di- 
vulgence  of  scandals  in  our  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  is  occupying  our  minds,  it  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  turn  from  the  scare  headlines  of 
yellow  journalism  to  a  little  common 
sense  on  the  subject  of  the  country,  its 
politics  and  its  citizenship.  “The  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Part  in  Government”  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  addresses  delivered  by  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  before  students  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  last  college  year.  The 
book  diverges  from  the  mere  point  of 
view  of  the  college  lecture,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  clear,  reasonable  way  and 
from  the  broad  statesman’s  point  of 
view  the  principles  and  relationships 
in  our  government  which  are  usually 
learned  from  the  narrow  viewpoint  of 
the  newspaper. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  citizen  for  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country  Mr,  Root  has  a  great 
deal  to  say.  “There  never  is  a  party 


organization  or  machine  which  cannot 
at  any  time  be  turned  out  of  power  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  choose 
to  turn  them  out,”  says  Mr.  Root,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  every  intelligent 
man  could  exert  a  great  influence  to 
this  end  if  he  wished  to.  “The  experi¬ 
ment  of  popular  government  cannot  be 
successful  unless  the  citizens  of  a  coun¬ 
try  generally  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  man  free  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  that  responsibility  is  ex¬ 
actly  proportioned  to  each  man’s  ca¬ 
pacity.  .  .  .  The  selfish  men  who 
have  special  interests  to  subserve  are 
going  to  take  part ;  the  bitter  and  mal¬ 
evolent  and  prejudiced  men  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  hatred  are  going 
to  take  part ;  the  corrupt  men  who 
want  to  make  something  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  going  to  take  part;  the 
demagogues  who  wish  to  attain  place 
and  power  through  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  fellows  are  going 
to  take  part.  The  forces  of  unselfish¬ 
ness,  of  self-control,  of  justice,  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  public  honesty,  love  of  coun¬ 
try  are  set  over  against  them,  and 
these  forces  need  every  possible  con¬ 
tribution  of  personality  and  power 
among  men,  or  they  will  go  down  in 
the  irrepressible  conflict.” 

After  all,  should  not  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  our  panics,  for  our  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  for  our  scandals  in  business  and 
politics,  be  rightfully  placed  on  the  in¬ 
telligent  man,  so  often  met,  who  is 
“too  busy  to  be  bothered”  or  who 
“doesn’t  want  to  soil  his  hands  in  the 
dirty  work  of  politics”  ?  The  little  book 
is  good  reading  for  any  American,  but 
it  is  especially  useful  as  a  tonic  for  the 
man  who  daily  throws  down  his  news¬ 
paper,  and  mutters  disconsolately  that 
“the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.” 

(“The  Citizen’s  Part  in  Govern¬ 
ment.”  By  Elihu  Root.  123  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 
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ANOTHER  interesting  book  that  is 
mainly  useful  for  information  and 
reference  has  been  added  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  series  edited  by  Albert  F.  Calvert. 
This  latest  one  is  entitled  “The  Esco¬ 
rial,”  and  gives  the  history  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  that  singular  expression  of,  and 
memorial  to,  the  temperament,  as¬ 
pirations  and  philosophy  of  the  de¬ 
vout  and  moody  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain. 

Philip  devoted  the  later  years  of  his 
life  to  this  building,  working  person¬ 
ally  with  his  architects  and  following 
with  closest  interest  every  detail  of 
the  designing  and  construction.  He 
lived  on  the  site  in  rude  temporary 
lodgings  and  watched  the  work  from 
the  hilltop  which  is  still  known  as  El 
Silla  del  Rcy.  His  constant  fear  was 
that  he  might  die  before  his  great 
scheme  was  brought  to  completion, 
but,  in  spite  of  injury  from  hurricanes 
and  fires  and  the  disaffection  of  the 
mechanics  employed  upon  the  build¬ 
ing,  who  heard  rumors  that  Satan  in 
the  'guise  of  a  hound  with  wings 
prowled  about  the  corridors  in  the 
dark,  it  was  finished  and  consecrated 
before  the  death  of  the  King.  He  was 
taken  ill  at  Madrid  and  was  carried  in 
a  litter  eight  leagues  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Escorial,  where,  dying,  he 
was  borne  slowly  through  the  palace, 
church,  convent  and  college  that  were 
included  in  the  enormous  structure. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  book  is 
given  to  the  history  and  description, 
the  rest  being  devoted  entirely  to  illus¬ 
trations  which  are  fine,  full  page  half¬ 
tones,  reproducing  every  feature  of  the 
building  and  every  notable  work  of 
art  included  in  its  decoration.  As  a 
book  of  reference  in  the  library  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  things  it  would  be  inval¬ 
uable.  (“The  Escorial.”  By  Albert  F. 
Calvert.  278  illustrations.  355  pages. 


Price,  $1.25;  postage  14  cents.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.) 

PROFESSOR  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  has  long  been 
the  doyen  of  American  students  of 
child  life  and  character.  His  “Ado¬ 
lescence”  has  been  universally  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  greatest  single  con¬ 
tribution  yet  made  to  the  psychology 
of  education,  and  the  “Pedagogical 
Seminary,”  which  he  edits,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
intensive  study  of  child  education. 

To  the  long  list  of  his  published 
works.  Dr.  Hall  has  recently  added 
another  volume,  “Aspects  of  Child 
Life  and  Education,”  consisting  of 
a  dozen  papers  gleaned  from  the 
“Pedagogical  Seminary,”  written 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  half 
a  dozen  of  his  pupils  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Some  of  the  papers  are  too 
technical  and  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  laboratory  records  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  immense  value  to  special¬ 
ists.  There  are  other  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  these  remarks  do  not 
apply,  as,  for  example,  the  very  won¬ 
derful  “Story  of  a  Sandpile,”  show¬ 
ing  the  development  of  a  juvenile 
community  through  playing  with  an 
ordinary  sandpile,  and  the  reminis¬ 
cent  account  which  Dr.  Hall  gives 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  Massachusetts 
country  town.  We  are  glad,  also,  to 
find  in  the  book  the  paper  on  “The 
Contents  of  Children’s  Minds  on 
Entering  School,”  originally  pub¬ 
lished  twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
serious  attempt  at  child  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  (“Aspects 
of  Child  Life  and  Education.”  By 
G.  Stanley  Hall.  326  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 
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Wings,”  by  Edward  Carpenter,  317. 

Home  in  a  Pasture  Lot,  A:  Artists  Who 
Live  There:  How  It  was  Built  and  the 
Life  Within — Giles  Edgerton;  Summer 
homes  built  by  Charles  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Lamb  on  the  Palisades;  Mrs. 
Charles  Lamb’s  story  of  the  building 
of  “The  Fold.”  Mrs.  Lamb’s  studio; 
the  charm  of  garden  and  lawn;  Ella 
Condie  Lamb,  mother,  friend,  neighbor, 
artist,  her  works,  280.  See  What  Na¬ 
ture  Holds  for  the  Artist. 

House,  A  California,  that  Is  Built  only 
One  Room  Deep,  to  Admit  the  Great¬ 
est  Possible  Amount  of  Air  and  Sun¬ 
shine :  House  built  by  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Easton  for  Mrs.  S.  M.  Caldwell;  dis¬ 
tinctively  Californian  in  style;  plan, 
cost,  description,  682. 

House,  A  Three  Thousand  Dollar,  that 
is  Conveniently  Arranged  and  Beauti¬ 
ful — Mary  Linton  Bookwalter:  Details 
of  the  building,  decorating  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  Minneapolis  home;  significant 
facts  and  figures,  199. 

House,  City,  A  Craftsman,  Planned  to 
Accommodate  Two  Families  and  Built 
on  a  Lot  Thirty  Feet  Wide:  Problem 
of  a  two-family  city  house,  given  to 
The  Craftsman  for  solution;  how  the 
plan  was  executed;  details;  results,  103. 

House  in  Vancouver  that  Shows  Eng¬ 
lish  Traditions  Blended  with  the  Frank 
Expression  of  Western  Life,  A:  House 
designed  by  S.  Maclure  for  Mr.  Alexis 
Martin,  of  Victoria,  Vancouver;  a 
blending  of  English  taste  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
house  in  detail,  675. 

House  of  Craftsman  Ideas,  Adapted  by 
Architect  and  Decorator  to  Their  Own 
Plans,  A:  Principles  of  home  building 
advocated  by  The  Craftsman  as 
shown  in  a  house  planned  by  Edward 
Kneezell  and  decorated  by  E.  J.  Feld¬ 
man;  the  house  described,  573. 

Houses  Designed  by  Frank  L.  Packard, 
A  Pioneer  in  the  Building  of  Dwell- 
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ings  from  Local  Materials  and  in  Har¬ 
mony  with  the  Landscape,  Some:  Mr. 
Packard’s  idea  of  adapting  materials 
found  on  a  building  site  to  the  needs 
of  the  building;  residence  of  John 
McLaughlin  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Miller,  of  Newark,  Ohio;  pri¬ 
vate  office  of  W.  D.  Guilbert,  in  the 
Ohio  State  Capitol;  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Gray,  Columbus,  Ohio,  318. 

Houses,  Some  California,  that  Show  an 
Interesting  Use  of  the  Popular  and 
Adaptable  Cobblestone  :  descriptions  of 
several  California  houses  and  bunga¬ 
lows  in  which  cobblestones  are  effec¬ 
tively  used,  192. 

House,  Suburban,  Remodeling  and  Dec¬ 
orating  a.  See  Decorators,  Interior, 
Training  for. 

How  the  Government  Could  Aid  in 
bringing  About  a  Much-Needed  Re¬ 
form  in  the  Industrial  System  of  this 
Country — by  the  Editor  :  Government 
recognition  of  the  handicrafts  dis¬ 
cussed;  official  encouragement  given 
her  peasantry  by  Hungary;  our  man¬ 
ual  training  schools  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  the  industrial  problem  and 
the  menace  of  the  unemployed;  a  rem¬ 
edy  suggested,  553. 

Hull-House  Labor  Museum  Where  Wom¬ 
en  are  Taught  Spinning  and  Weaving 
and  also  the  History  of  these  Industries 
— Mertice  MacCrea  Buck:  What  is  be¬ 
ing  done  at  Hull-House  to  help  foreign¬ 
ers  to  earn  a  livelihood;  spinning  and 
weaving  in  silk,  cotton,  wool  and  flax; 
the  weavers;  loom;  modern  mechan¬ 
ical  devices,  229. 

Hungarian  Peasant  Industries.  See  So¬ 
cial  Unrest,  A  Condition  Brought 
About  by  Separating  the  People  into 
Two  Factions,  Capital  and  Labor. 

Hungary,  Handicrafts  in.  See  Handi¬ 
crafts,  Profitable,  and  the  Successful 
Promotion  of  Home  Industries. 

Hymn,  A  Thanksgiving:  A  Poem — 
Emery  Pottle,  149. 

Impressionist,  A  Japanese;  Some  Deli¬ 
cately  Imaginative  Studies  of  Birds  and 
Flowers  by  Hiroshige,  Whose  Fame 
Rests  Chiefly  Upon  His  Landscapes — 
Anne  Heard  Dyer:  Birth  and  parent¬ 
age  of  Hiroshige;  his  fame  as  a  land¬ 


scape  artist;  his  genius  emotional 
rather  than  scientific;  his  treatment  of 
this  world  always  animate  and  in  the 
act  of  change;  some  important  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  treatment  of  bird-life,  22. 

Indians,  Yuma.  See  Hiparopai,  The 
Words  of. 

In  the  Autumn  Grass:  A  Poem — Hamlin 
Garland,  182. 

Irrigation,  Governmental.  See  Upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  Commonwealth  on  What  was 
once  Arid  Desert,  The. 

Lace  Making.  See  School,  The  Green¬ 
wich  Handicraft. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Frederick,  Summer 
Homes  of.  See  Home  in  a  Pasture 
Lot.  See  What  Nature  Holds  for  the 
Artist. 

Lamb,  Ella  Condie,  works  of.  See  Home 
in  a  Pasture  Lot.  See  What  Nature 
Holds  for  the  Artist. 

Land  Which  Is  Afar  Off,  The :  A  Poem 
— Emery  Pottle,  552. 

Lie,  Jonas,  of  Norway  and  America:  A 
Painter  Who  has  Found  the  Secret  of 
Suggesting  on  Canvas  Nature’s  Mani¬ 
fold  Moods :  An  American  by  environ¬ 
ment,  a  Scandinavian  by  birth;  early 
training;  recognition  of  his  work  by 
older  artists;  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  his  pictures;  his  success  at 
the  exhibitions;  an  appreciation,  135. 

Life :  A  Poem — F.  W.  Dorn,  662. 

Love,  The  Logician  :  A  Story- — Katharine 
Metcalf  Roof,  32. 

Menage,  Bessie  Marble,  Decorative  De¬ 
signs  of.  See  Decoration,  Tasteful 
and  Economical  Interior. 

Metal  Work,  Lessons  in:  Tools  re¬ 
quired;  how  to  make  wall  sconce  num¬ 
ber  one;  sconce  number  two;  hand- 
wrought  metal  lanterns;  hand-wrought 
lamp  for  newel  posts;  round  serving 
tray;  letter  rack;  rectangular  serving 
tray;  pin  tray,  94;  Triangular  metal 
candlestick;  pierced  copper  lamp 
shade;  metal  corners  for  blotter;  ink¬ 
well;  hand  blotter  roller;  metal  paper 
knife,  218;  Metal  bookrack;  wall  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  letters  and  other  small 
articles;  candlestick;  fern  dish;  oil 
lamp,  344;  door  fixtures;  jewelry 
casket;  lighting  fixtures,  458;  rect- 
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angular  serving  tray;  oval  serving  tray; 
candle  sconce,  595;  door  hinge;  brass 
door  knocker;  scroll  andirons  of  Nor¬ 
way  iron;  Craftsman  andirons,  711. 

Millet  as  an  Etcher:  Some  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Wyatt  Eaton  at  Barbizon — 
Giles  Edgerton :  Wyatt  Eaton  and  Jean 
Francois  Millet  as  friends;  their  mu¬ 
tual  companionship  and  sympathy;  the 
studio  of  Millet  at  Barbizon;  Eaton’s 
estimate  of  the  work  of  Millet  as  given 
in  his  unpublished  notes,  50. 

Mission  Architecture  in  California.  See 
Architecture,  Domestic,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mist  Below  the  Mountains:  A  Poem — 
Ruth  Holmes,  279. 

Mutes,  Deaf,  Industrial  Training  for:  A 
Practical  School  Where  an  Opportun¬ 
ity  is  Furnished  for  Them  to  Become 
Desirable,  Self-supporting  Citizens — 
Lewis  W.  Hine:  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  on  Lexington  Avenue;  methods 
of  instruction  employed;  practical 
work  for  girls  and  boys;  results,  400. 

Nature,  See  what  the  Return  to  Na¬ 
ture  Really  Means. 

Needlework,  Lessons  in:  Designs  for 
table  scarfs,  centerpieces  and  doilies; 
conventionalized  plant  and  insect  mo¬ 
tifs  employed;  materials  employed;  di¬ 
rections  and  suggestions  as  to  color 
schemes,  226. 

New  York,  Paintings  of  scenes  in  and 
about.  See  Dabo,  Leon. 

Notes:  A  Monument  to  Labor  by  Rodin, 
its  significance;  The  Montross  Gal¬ 
leries;  Macbeth  Galleries;  Knoedler 
Art  Galleries;  First  exhibition  of  The 
Print  Publishers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  art  of  Paris  in  1851  and  1907, 
contrasted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison, 
116;  Etchings  of  Axel  Herman  Haig 
and  D.  Y.  Cameron  at  the  Wunderlich 
Gallery;  pictures  exhibited  by  Leon 
Dabo;  exhibitions  and  the  conservatism 
of  juries,  240;  opening  exhibition  of 
the  Montross  Gallery;  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn; 
National  Arts  Club  exhibit  of  sketches 
by  artist  members;  exhibition  of  etch¬ 
ings  and  dry-points  of  D.  Shaw  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  at  the  Keppel  Galleries;  ex¬ 
hibition  of  old  Dutch  and  French  paint¬ 


ings  by  Bonaventure,  361;  The  Knoed¬ 
ler  Gallery;  canvases  of  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  Mann;  A  visit  to  the  shop  of  Bona¬ 
venture;  Antique  pottery  exhibit  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Watson;  Canvases 
at  Scott  and  Fowles;  photographic 
process  of  reproducing  paintings  in 
color  shown  by  the  Berlin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company;  photographic  al¬ 
bums  by  Braun,  Clement  and  Com¬ 
pany,  490;  The  Manhattan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany;  dramatic  ability  of  Mary  Garden^ 
Mme.  Bresslar-Gianoli  and  Renaud; 
Yamanaka’s  Chinese  rooms;  fourth  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Architec¬ 
tural  Club;  Old  tinted  engravings  at 
Wunderlich’s;  exhibition  of  portraits 
by  Miss  Louise  Heustis  at  Knoedler’s; 
paintings  of  John  La  Farge  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  608;  Exhibition  of 
Contemporaneous  Art  at  the  National 
Arts  Club;  illustrated  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art 
by  Professor  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa; 
Knoedler  Gallery;  Montross  Gallery, - 
Bauer-Folsom  Galleries;  landscapes  by 
Max  Weyl;  collection  of  old  Italian  en¬ 
gravings  shown  by  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Co.;  water  colors  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  at  the  Noe  Gallery;  J.  Alden 
Weir;  Jerome  Myers;  Ella  Condie 
Lamb;  Out-of-door  subjects  by  Wil¬ 
lard  L.  Metcalf;  Israel’s  “Frugal  Meal” 
at  the  galleries  of  Scott  and  Fowles; 
work  of  Wilhelm  Funk  shown  at 
Knoedler’s,  725. 

Nursery,  Doing  Over  a  Ballroom  into  a. 
See  Decorators,  Interior,  Training  for. 

Painters,  The  Younger  American:  Are 
They  Creating  a  National  Art? — Giles 
Edgerton;  Eight  American  painters  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries;  an  apprecia¬ 
tion;  work  of  Robert  Henri,  Everett 
Shinn,  William  J.  Glackens,  Ernest  R. 
Lawson,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  John  Sloan, 
Maurice  B.  Prendergast  and  George  B. 
Luks;  artists  who  paint  truth  with 
strength,  fearlessness  and  individuality; 
their  art  an  expression  of  life  as  the 
individual  artist  sees  it;  work  which 
is  creative  and  typical  of  our  own  ra¬ 
cial  characteristics;  a  few  pictures 
which  are  of  vast  importance  to  Amer¬ 
ican  art,  512. 

Paintings,  Oil,  Chemical  Changes  in — 
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Hector  Alliot:  lasting  colors  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters;  modern 
paintings  and  their  colors;  cause  of 
deterioration;  the  technicalities  of  old 
masters  and  modern  painters  dis¬ 
cussed,  439. 

Photography.  See  Studies  of  Home  Life, 
Photographic.  See  Taylor,  Mary 
Lyon. 

Photo-Secession.  See  Seeley,  George  H. 

Play  Confessions  of  a  Busy  Man,  The — 
J.  George  Frederick;  The  mental  re¬ 
spite  afforded  by  becoming  a  “Jack- 
of-all-trades;”  the  joy  of  making  and 
shaping  things,  563. 

Plowman,  The  Red :  A  Story — Hamlin 
Garland,  181. 

Poem — Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson,  268. 

Portents:  A  Poem— Charles  G.  D.  Rob¬ 
erts,  35. 

Rebellion  of  Maskenozha,  The :  A  Sequel 
to  The  Visit — Frederic  Burton,  631. 

Roberts,  Edward.  See  Carpenter,  A, 
Who  Is  a  Collector  of  Art  Objects. 

“Roselawm.”  See  Decorators,  Interior, 
Training  for. 

Rug-making.  See  Handicraftsmen  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus:  The  Sculptor 
Who  has  Typified  American  Character 
and  has  Left  Us  Noble  Memorials  of 
Great  Events  in  American  History: 
The  part  played  by  Saint-Gaudens  in 
the  development  of  a  distinctively 
American  art;  birth,  early  struggles; 
education;  the  Sherman  monument  in 
Central  Park;  the  famous  statue 
“Grief;”  academic  honors  in  Europe 
and  America,  59. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  The  Ruins  of,  with 
Their  Store  of  Memories  of  the  Past 
and  Wealth  of  Inspiration  for  the 
Present;  Conquest  of  California  by  the 
Franciscan  Friars;  mission  buildings; 
ruins  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  de¬ 
scribed,  304. 

Satisfaction:  A  Poem — Edwin  L.  Sabin, 
234- 

School,  The  Greenwich  Handicraft — 
Katherine  Lord;  Greenwich  House  in 
New  York;  its  purpose  and  who  may 
work  there;  lace  making,  weaving,  dye¬ 
ing,  pottery,  717. 


Sculpture,  Bronze,  in  America:  Its  Value 
to  the  Art  History  of  the  Nation — - 
Giles  Edgerton;  America  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  an  imported  art  impulse; 
bronze  sculpture  a  significant  phase  of 
American  art;  bronzes  of  the  English 
and  American  schools  side  by  side  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York;  contrasting  characteristics; 
work  of  some  of  the  later  workers, 
men  and  women,  in  bronze  and  how 
they  have  found  their  inspiration,  615. 

Seeley,  George  IT.,  Lyric  Quality  in  the 
Photo-Secession  Art  of.  The— Giles 
Edgerton :  Mr.  Seeley's  portrait  and 
landscape  work;  technique;  his  pic¬ 
tures  representations  of  moods,  rather 
than  statements  of  facts;  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  work,  298. 

Song,  A  Christmas  :  A  Poem — Mary  Mc¬ 
Neil  Fenollosa,  292. 

Song  of  the  Tide,  A:  A  Poem — Agnes 
Lee,  58. 

Speculation,  The  National  Spirit  of:  Are 
Not  Our  Financial  and  Corporate 
Morals  Merely  the  Outgrowth  of  the 
Moral  Sense  of  the  American  People? 
— by  the  Editor:  Moral  effect  of  the 
decay  of  handicrafts  and  small  indus¬ 
tries;  extravagance  the  root  of  present 
conditions;  trust  companies  and  their 
methods,  310. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  See  Hull-House 
Labor  Museum. 

Staff,  The :  A  Poem — Elsa  Barker,  395. 

Stencil  Work,  Lessons  in  :  Curtains  exe¬ 
cuted  in  stencil  work  and  embroidery 
on  Shjiki  silk;  six  designs  for  curtains; 
materials  needed  for  the  worker;  how 
to  do  stenciling,  348;  Three  designs  for 
window  curtains;  rose  design  for  por¬ 
tiere  and  couch  cover,  712. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:  An  Impres¬ 
sion — Charlotte  Eaton;  A  visit  from 
Stevenson  at  the  home  of  Wyatt 
Eaton,  at  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey; 
a  friendly  discussion  of  Stevenson’s 
work;  his  personality;  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  life,  257. 

Streets,  New  York.  The  Picturesqueness 
of:  Illustrated  in  the  Paintings  of  Birge 
Harrison;  New  York  streets  slowly 
and  definitely  achieving  popularity 
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with  artist  and  critic;  New  York  as 
painted  by  W.  H.  Ranger,  Jules  Guerin 
and  Everett  Shinn;  paintings  of  fa¬ 
miliar  New  York  scenes  by  Birge 
Harrison;  quality  and  intent  of  his 
work,  397. 

Studies  of  Home  Life,  Photographic: 
How  One  Woman  has  Developed  a 
Pastime  into  Work  that  Possesses 
Great  Individuality  and  Charm  :  Distin¬ 
guishing  Characteristic  of  the  Seces¬ 
sionist  School  of  Photography ;  work  of 
Mary  Lyon  Taylor;  studio;  subjects; 
her  more  important  studies  described, 
150 

Taylor,  Mary  Lyon.  See  Studies  of 
Home  Life,  Photographic. 

Things  English  and  Japanese:  More  of 
the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn — Osman  Edwards:  His  own 
lectures;  Swinburne;  Kipling;  the 
Boer  war;  Browning;  Meredith;  Japa¬ 
nese  officialdom;  Japan,  140. 

Transplanting  of  Ann  Young,  The:  A 
Story — Lucretia  D.  Clapp,  544. 

Unrest,  Social:  A  Condition  Brought 
About  by  Separating  the  People  into 
Two  Factions,  Capital  and  Labor — by 
the  editor:  Social  unrest  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  age;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  war  on  trusts;  the  men¬ 
ace  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  menace 
of  the  trusts;  the  final  solution  of  the 
trust  problem  to  be  found  in  a  return 
to  simpler  and  saner  ideas  about  life 
and  work;  how  small  industries  are 
encouraged  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
government;  facts  in  regard  to  handi¬ 
crafts  in  Hungary;  furnished  by  Dr. 
George  de  Szogyeny,  183. 

Upbuilding  of  a  Commonwealth  on  what 
was  once  Arid  Desert.  The :  Result  of 
the  Governmental  Irrigation  Project — 
C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay :  The  Great 
American  Desert  and  its  reclamation; 
what  has  been  achieved  by  irrigation; 
agricultural  development  and  business 
opportunities,  644. 

Visit,  The :  An  Ojibway  Romance— 
Frederick  R.  Burton,  493. 

Wall  Spaces,  The  Decoration  of:  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  Remodeling  of  Com¬ 
monplace  Interiors:  Problems  which 


confront  the  homekeeper  who  must 
make  the  best  of  existing  conditions; 
value  of  wainscoting  as  a  wall  treat¬ 
ment;  the  value  of  oak;  suggestions  as 
to  hangings  for  wall  spaces  and  open¬ 
ings,  108. 

Way  to  Secure  Government  Aid  in  Ex¬ 
tending  the  Craft  Movement,  The — 
Helen  R.  Albee  :  Editorial  note  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Mrs.  Albee  among  the 
farmers’  wives  in  New  Hampshire; 
governments  do  not  take  the  initiative, 
but  follow  the  needs  of  the  people;  the 
crafts  in  isolated  communities  and  how 
they  may  be  aided  by  the  government, 
663. 

Weaver,  The  Indian:  A  Poem — Edwin  L. 
Sabin,  643. 

Weaving.  See  Handicraftsmen  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  The. 

What  a  Work  of  Art  Ought  to  Be — -Jean 
Francois  Millet,  532. 

What  Nature  Holds  for  the  Artist:  A 
Story  of  the  Heritage  of  Environment 
— Giles  Edgerton :  The  story  of  “A 
Home  in  a  Pasture  Lot,”  continued; 
homes  of  the  brothers,  Charles  and 
Frederick  Lamb;  public  decorative  art 
in  America  as  developed  by  the  Lamb 
brothers;  the  “Fred  Lamb  house;”  how 
it  was  built  and  the  charm  of  its  en¬ 
vironment^  how  beauty  was  born  of  a 
wise  economy,  420. 

What  The  Craftsman  Intends  to  Do 
Toward  Fostering  Interest  in  Handi¬ 
crafts  by  Teaching  Structural  Design, 
and  Why  Ernest  A.  Batchelder  was 
Chosen  as  Instructor:  Beginning  of 
The  Craftsman’s  course  in  Design; 
Mr.  Batchelder’s  qualifications  as  an 
instructor,  81. 

What  the  Return  to  Nature  Really 
Means — Edward  Carpenter,  567. 

Winnowing  of  the  Corn,  The  :  A  Poem : 
From  the  French  of  Joachim  du  Bel- 
lay,  a  Poet  of  the  Fourteenth  Century 
— English  by  Lois  Bennett,  396. 

With  Prayer  and  Fasting:  A  Modern 
Thanksgiving  Story — Emery  Pottle, 

125. 

Woman,  The  White — Katharine  Metcalf 
Roof,  245. 
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